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PREFACE Tp T^EpFIRST EDITION 


i he present work differs ffow tl*o Author’s “Introduction to 
'cfcjneraf Inorganic; Chemistry” in being intended i'or pupils who 
can devote less time to the studv*of the science, and wJjosc needs 
can he satisfied by a less extensive course. ‘ It^ resembles the 
larger work in the arrangement of the contents and in the general 
method of treatment. The matter, and particularly the theoreti¬ 
cal mattei,; however, has been simplified and has been confined 
strictly to th'i most fundamental topics. Such parts of the theory 
as are thus given arc presented with the sanjc fullness as .before 
and are illustrated and applied with all the persistence needed to 
insufe full apprehension and, ultimately, spontaneous employ¬ 
ment by the student. Such parts as could not be treated in this 
way, within the limits set l\v the plan of the book, have been 
omitted. Methods dnaterially different from those used in the 
“Introductipn” have been employed in presenting many topics. 
Conspicuous differences of this kind will be noted particularly in 
thc*trcatmcnt of combining proportions, formula; and equations, 
molecular and atomic weights, chemical equilibrium,, ionic sub¬ 
stances and their interactions, and the theory of precipitation. 

The writer desires to express his profound gratitude to the 
many chemists who have made valuable criticisms and sugges¬ 
tions. Most of these comments applied to the “Introduction to 
General Inorganic Chemistry,” but many of them have been used 
in preparing this work (General Chemistry for Colleges), and all 
will be considered in the second edition of the larger book. 

For critical reading of the whole of the proofs of the present 
work, the writer desires especially to thank Messrs. A. T. McLeod 
and Alan W. C*Menzies of tlje University of Chicago. Other 
corrections and suggestions will fee gladly received by the author. 

Alexander Smith. 


Chicago, April, 1908. 




"PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


In preparing this editipn for the pr. s, practically the entire 
hook has been re-written, but! at the same time every effort has 
been made to leave the volume a characteristic* Smith text. In 
the early chapters, particular attention has been pa,id to a 
re-statement, of the fundamental conceptions >f molecular and 
atomic weights. The development of thl-se topics in earlier edi-, 
tions has been pretty generally criticized, and it is hoped that 
, the method of presentation here substituted will be found n\ore 
simple by the student and more logical by the teacher. The 
chapters on solution and ionization have been re-arranged and 
expanded in accordance with the modern view-point. In the 
latter half of the,volume, the chemistry of the more familiar 
carbon compounds has been treated in somewhat greater detail 
than is cifstmnary in text-books of General Chemistry, in order 
thgt students who are going no further into the subject may not 
miss the opportunity of correlating their knowledge with the 
facts of everyday life. The review of recent advances in the 
final chapter is not intended to be exhaustive, and if it succeeds 
in impressing only a small percentage of its readers with the 
desire to discover what chemistry has to offer beyond the limits 
of the present course it will have amply fulfilled its purpose. 

* Many sections have been introduced dealing with newlv- 
developed and important industrial processes, and with the 
application of chemistry' to modern warfare. The diagrams 
throughout the text have been improved and increased in num¬ 
ber. To assist the beginner in making a thorough examination 
of his grasp "o? the subject *during the course, two chapters 
(XXXII and L) have been inserted, in which practical methbds 
of identifying substances by means of their distinctive properties 
and Reactions are briefly presented. These review chapters are 

vii 
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not meant. Yo supplant the actual carrying out oftthe experiments 
•dfcseribcd in the laboratory, but should serve to co-tfrdinato nyfre 
clearly in the mind of the student the theoretical and the'prac¬ 
tical aspects of the science. This co-Ordiflatio'n may be extended 
over \h*e whole course by employing the revised .rtlition of 
Smith’s Laboratory Outli.ne,of College Chemistry in conjunction 
with the present text. 

Thrtnks are •extended to Ur. E. D» Crittenden for assistance 
in correcting the ^iroof* 

James Kendall. . 

New York, February, 1923. 
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CHEMISTRY 

CHAPTER I 

THE CHEMICAL VIEW t)F MATTER 

Chemutrv is a science wliicli deals w'MPall forms of matter. 
It considers tjie natural kinds, such as rocks and minerals, ns well 
as materials like fat and Hour obtained from animals or plants, 
•it deals also with artificial products like paints or explosives. 
VYluli we wish information about any specimen or kind of matter, 
we consult a chemist. Now chemists have worked out a point 
of view which enables thenj to attack any problem connected 
wit]i matter in a systematic manner and to slate the results in a 
clear and simple way. To learn something of chemistry, we 
must acquire this point of view and master the technical language 
the ^liemist uses in stating and discussing his results. 

Properties. — Suppose that a piece of rusty iron is submitted 
to the chemist. He at once examines the rust and notes that it 
is solid, reddish-brown in color and earthy in appearance. He 
separates some of it from the iron and finds it to be brittle, that 
is, easily broken and capable of being pulverized in a mortar. 
He finds that its density is about 4.5, that is to say, 1 cubic 
centimeter of it weighs about 4.5 grams. On heating some of it 
in a flame, he finds that it does not melt, and must therefore 
have a very high point of fusion. These qualities he calls 
properties, and # ipore especially^ physical properties. Since all 
specimens of iron-rust show exactly the same properties, lie often 
palls them specific physical properties, because they jre propertiSs 
shown by all speciunAs of a particular species of matter. 

After removing any rust by filing or scraping, the chemist ex- 
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■amines the iron, and finds a fresh, clean surface; to be almost 
white and metallic in appearance. The metal is tenacious, so' 
that it can be bent but, not easily broken. Tt is ductile and can 
therefore be drawn out into wire. He,finds that it? density is 
about 7.8, and that the metal is incapably of being melted in- an 
ordinary flame. In addition, lip finds it to be strongly attracted 
by-a -magnet, while rust is riot attracted. 

The chemist, then, studies what lie calls the specific physic#! 
propertied of each material, iii order that he tnay be able to 
recognize various materials. 

Substances.—All specimens of pure iron show one set of 
properties, pewdiar^to iron, and all specimens of iron-rust show 
a different set, peculiar to rust. The chemist calls any definite 
variety of matter, all specimens of Which show the sdme properties, 
a, substance. Iron is one substance and rust another. A substance 
is recognized by the specific properties which it exhibits .when 
exposed to various tests. 

The point of view -of the chemist thus consists in describing 
any material by ascertaining whether it exhibits the. properties 
of one, or of more than one substance. He describes it by naming 
the substances which, by a study of their properties, he has found 
in it. 

Two Illustrations of the Study and Description of Materials. 

— If a piece of granite is examined by a chemist, he observes 



Fig. 1. Fig. Fig. S. 


at once that it is spotted in appearance, and made up of several 
crystalline materials of differing nature. He ( ,therefore breaks 
it up and studies the properties of the fragments. Some of the 
fragments o| granite are dark t and with a penknife can easily,, 
be split into transparent sheets, thinner thatr paper. These par¬ 
ticular fragments are in all respects like mica (Fig. 1) This 
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suBstance is aimineral which, in certain neighborhoods, occurs ii> 
large masses, and sheets of it (“isinglass”) are used to fill the 
openings in stoves. 'Others of the fragments a're clear like glass, 
and are very hard, find have all the properties of quartz or rock 
cr^staf (Fig. 2), whk\i is another substance well known to the 
chemist. The remaining fragments a A; less clear than is quartz, 
Und are not so hard. They cah b£ split into layers, but «ot 
lKjarly so easily as can mica. They form obfong crystals, differ¬ 
ing in this also from quarfz, pfiich shows hexagonSi*crystals. 
This substance is felspar (Fig. 3). Thus the c'henyst studies the 
physical properties of the fragments,, and finds that there are 
three different substances in granite. He reports that the com¬ 
ponents of granite are mica, quartz, and felspar. 

When fioi’f is examined by the chemist, it appears to the eye 
to be all alike. Under the microscope, even* all he can learn is 
(hat it consists largely of grains, which have 
the characteristic appearance of grains of starch 
(see Fig. 115, p. 515). He places some flour 
on a square piece of chcesc-ploth and encloses 
it by tying with a tl’read (Fig. 4). On knead¬ 
ing the little bag in a vessel of water, the water 
becomes milky. When the milky water stands, 
the «,vhitc material settles to the bottom, the 
water can be poured off, and the deposit can 
bo dried. This white substance, when boiled 
with water, gives an almost clear liquid which jellies on cooling. 
This is another property of starch. A little tincture of iodine 
(solution of iodine in alcohol), dropped on a part of the starch, 
causes the latter to turn blue. This is a very characteristic 
property of (and therefore test for) starch. When the bag of 
flour is kneaded persistently in water which is frequently changed, 
the material finally ceases to render the water milky. The starch 
has all been washed out. When the bag is now opened, a sticky 
material is fousd in it. Thiijj is called gluten. The chemist 
therefore finds that the flour contains starch and gluten. He 
learns this by separating the cqjnponents. 

mm js 

* Crystals (see pp. 105-108) are natural forms, of geometrical outline, 
which, solid substances assume. 
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Latf of Component Substances. — Every material consistn'of 
one substance, or is a mixture of two or more component substances, 
each of which exhibitsdefinite set of sgecififf physical properties. 
In terms of these properties the materia^. can be described. This 
is the first and most fundamental law of’^chemistry. Tlk.f con¬ 
ception was-first clearly stAted Lomonossov (1742), a Russian 

author, statesman, and cliehiiste (t711»>-17t>5). 

< < 

MixtufJs and Impurities.—’A material containing more than 
one component substance is called a mixture. The character¬ 
istic. of a mixture is that, each of the component substances, al¬ 
though’ mixed with the others, possesses exactly the same prop¬ 
erties as if it'were) present alone. No one of the components 
affects any other component, or alters any of i)s properties. 
Granite: and flour air typical mixtures, 

* The ingredients of a mixture are called the components (Latin; 
put with) ,* because they arc simply placed together, without 
change, and can bo separated without change. 

When a specimen is composed rpainly of one substance, and 
contains only minute amounts of one or intfre other substances, 
it is frequently spoken of as a specimen of the main substance 
containing certain specified substances as impurities. To be 
called an impurity, the foreign matter need not be dirty or offen¬ 
sive. Thus, common salt usually contains a little magnesium 
chloride, a white crystalline solid, as an impurity, and it is this 
impurity which becomes damp in wet weather. Again, com¬ 
pounds of lime and magnesium are common impurities in drink¬ 
ing water. 

Specific Physical Properties. — It will be seen that, to the 
chemist, knowing the physical properties of all substances is very 
important. By means of the properties, he recognizes and de¬ 
scribes all the bodies he studies. It may be well, therefore, here 
to give a list of the more important properties,, most of which 
have been mentioned in connection with the illustrations we have 
used. 

In the ease of solids, the chief physical prBpertics the chemist 
uses' are color, crystalline form, solubility or non-solubilify in 
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wa^cr and occasionally other liquids, the temperature at which 
. the substance melts (melting-point), and the density. 

In the case of liquids, lie notes the temperature at which the 
liquid boils (boiling-point), the density, the mobility, the odor, 
and Uje color. 

Finally, in the case of gases, the properties comjnonly men¬ 
tioned we tlie color, taste, awdjodof, the density, ^solubility in 
water, *and the case or difficulty with which the gas can be 

ifqnefled. 

Attributes and Conditions. — There arc other qualities which 
a body may possess that we are liable ft confuse with the specific 
properties. Thus, the weight of a piece of sulphufris not a prop¬ 
erty of sulphur. A hundred pieces of a« many different sub¬ 
stances might all have the same weight, so that a particular 
Weight (say 2 grams) is not a property of*any one species of 
matter. Weight, dimensions, and volume are attributes of a par¬ 
ticular specimen only. They have different values for different 
specimens, even when those arc all composed of the same sub¬ 
stance. The attributes are’physical in nature. They arc of 
grc’it importance in chemistry, however, because they afford the 
only means we have of measuring quantities of substances. 

There are still other qualities which a body (or specimen of 
matter) may possess. It has, for example, a certain temperature, 
pressure (state of compression), motion, or electric charge, and it 
may be in solution in some liquid. A body may change in tem¬ 
perature, pressure, or state of electrification, or it may be dis¬ 
solved in water, or be recovered by evaporation of the liquid, and 
yet be the same specimen. A hundred specimens of as many 
different substances may all have the same temperature — this is 
not a specific property. These qualities we have just mentioned 
are all spoken of as conditions. The temperature or the pressure 
of a specimen may be changed at will. Hut the specific proper¬ 
ties of a substance under any given conditions cannot be changed, 
so long as we have to do with the same substance. 

The Rusting af,. Metals. — Tf we return once *more to the 
subject of rusty iron, we find another point which interests the 
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chemist. If the iron is kept moist — for example, by lying-.in 
the gfass or partly immersed in water — the lnyer'of rust gradu-, 
ally becomes thicker, ^nd the core of iron becomes thinne'r, until 
it finally disappears. The rust seems to'be firmed from the iron, 
in presence of air and moisture. The iVon, particle by particle, 
loses the properties of iroq and simultaneously acquires tfioje” of 
rust. Now* the chemist is conrfarijed; not. only with recognizing 
substances, but alsyi with the ways,in which substances,changfe 
and new substances are produce^. ( 

Several other familiar metals rcist, as docs iron, but the chapge 
is slower. Tims, lead rusts (tarnishes) slowly, and zinc still more 
slowly. The change can be hastened by 
heating. For example, if some lead is 
• melted in a porcelain crucibfc (Fig. 5), 
a yellow powder collects os the surface. 
Gradually more and more of the pqwder 
is formed and less and less of the metallic 
lead remains, until at last all the metal is 
gone. Melted tin, when treated in the 
same way, gives a white powder. 

Explanation of Rusting. The first 
fact which seemed to throw light on the 
subject was discovered by a French physi¬ 
cian, Jean Rcy (1630), who found that the 
rusts of tin and lead, made by heating and stirring, were heavier 
than the original pieces of metal. He inferred, correctly, that 
the additional material which caused the increase in weight came 
from the air. He imagined, however, that the rust was not a 
new substance, but a sort of froth, and therefore a mixture'of 
air with the metal. Other investigators, such as Hooke (1635— 
1703) and particularly Mayow (1643-1679), in England, ex¬ 
plained the increase in weight by supposing that some material 
from the air had combmed with the metal. In other words, iron. 



for example, was one substance composed of*iron only, and 
rust was another substance, mitde by union of iron and a ma¬ 
terial from tfie air, and not a mitre mixture. 

It was Lomonossov (1756) who first proved by an experiment 
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that the extra ^material did come from the air. He placed some 
•tin in a flask, sealed up the mouth of the vessel, and weighed the' 
whole. The flask was then heated and the,,tin was converted into 
the white powder. ..So ‘long as the flask remained sealed, no 
change, ii\ weight was found to have occurred. When the mouth 
of the flask was opened, however, sojne air rushed in, and the 
^ptal weight was then* found to ; be greater. Evidently, during 
the heating, a portion of thccoriginal air had forsaken the ga’sebus 
condition and joined itself to th<j tin to fosm the pojvder. This 
left a partial vacuum in the flus*k, and more air. entered when the 
latter was opened. Eighteen years later the same experiment 
was made by Lavoisier, who drew tile same conclusion, The 
rusting of other metals was found to be due to i$c same cause. 
Lavoisier named the gas, taken from the air, oxygen. 

The concltision can be confirmed in various ways. For ex¬ 
ample, when the air is pumped out of the llusK before it is sealed, 
the metal can be heated in the vacuum indefinitely without 
rusting. 

Experiment to Show the'Nature of Rusting.— That a part 
of *the air is consumed when iron rusts is easily proved. We 
moisten the* interior of a test-tube 
and sprinkle some powdered iron 
so that it covers and adheres to 
the whole interior surface. We 
then set the tube mouth downwards 
in a dish of water. At first, the 
pressure of the water compresses 
the air in the tube very slightly, 

■ and the water ascends above the 
mouth to the extent of a small 
fraction of an inch only. As the 
moist iron slowly rusts, however, 
the oxygen is gradually removed, 
and the pressure of the atifios- 
,phere outside slowly pushes the tVater farther up the tube. Aftgr 
an hour or more, tlx; water has*ascended about orlh-fifth of the 
total distance towards the top of the tube I Fig. 61. However long 
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we watch the experiment, and however great tin excess of iron 
we use, the water-ascends no farther, while if w<? make a care-.' 
ful examination of tlje residual gas in the tube, we find that 
it exhibits none of the properties of bxygen. Evidently that 
portion of the air which consists of ifxvgcn has forsaken the 
gaseous' condition, and t.lnj water has been forced up to take its 
place. Inspection of the powder# in' the .tube now* shqws some 
recfdish particles, \yhere rusting has* occurred. The rust, then, 
is made up. of a part, of the irqp and all of the oxygen that tffe 
tube contained. - 

Of coursef much of the iron powder is unchanged in color, 
and has not rusted. The *air in the tube did not contain oxygen 
enough to combine with all the iron. The iron that remains 
is as little able to rust.in the remaining gas as in a vacuum. 

Incidentally we learn from this experiment that atmospheric 
air is a mixture, cofitaining about one-fifth (20 per cent) oxvgcq 
by volume. The remaining four-fifths is almost all nitjogen 
(79 per cent), a substance which combines with very few mate¬ 
rials, while the balance (1 per cent) is made up of argon and 
other gases which do not enter Into combination with any 
known substance. If lead, tin, or zinc had been heated in*an 
enclosed volume of air, they likewise would have* taken out 
the 20 per cent of oxygen and would have left the other gases. 

The Law of Chemical Change. — The three examples of 
rusting show that specimens of matter can lose their original 
properties and acquire new ones. Since a substance is “a spe¬ 
cies of matter, with a constant set of properties,” we are com¬ 
pelled to decide that, when a material changes its properties, 
it has, in doing so, become a new substance. This consideration 
calls to our attention the second of the fundamental laws of 
chemistry, namely, that the material forming one or more sub¬ 
stances (such as oxygen and iron), without ceasing to exist, 
may be changed into one or more entirely different substances. 
Such a change is called a chemicdl change, or relction. 

• In chemistry, conditions are’often altered in order to bring 
about, or to ftop chemical change, or to modify the speed with 
which it takes place. Thus, we heated the lead (raised its tom - 
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perhture) in order to hasten the process of rusting. If a sub- 
‘stance,. or mixture, is capable of undergoing ordinary chemical 
change, then the change,is always hastened by raising the tem¬ 
perature, and is always. delayed or prevented by lowering, the 
temperature. Similar!", changing the pressure in a gas, or dis¬ 
solving a suhstance in some, liquid, frequently hastens or delays 
i» chemical change in which the'substf'nce takes part. ‘ The proper 
physical conditions are, therefore, considered 1 in connection with 
every chemical operation. Conditions are used to nr ^ify chem¬ 
ical change. 

The commoner kinds of chemical reactions may be divided, 
for convenience, into four varieties. We can now define the 
first of these. 

First Variety of Chemical Change: Combination. — It; each 
£asc of rusting, two substances (a gas and a metal) came to¬ 
gether to form a third substance (an earthy powder.). Appar¬ 
ently two substances may conn; together in two different ways. 
They may form a mixture, h; which both' substances are present 
and retain their properties, or they may react to form a single 
substance with different properties. When two (or more) sub¬ 
stances unite to form one suhstance, the change is called chemical 
combination or union. The product is called a compound substance. 

We are very careful never to speak of a compound substance 
as a mixture. Rust is not a mixture of iron and oxygen; it shows 
none of the properties of either. Nor do we call a mixture (like 
granite) a compound, or the operation of mixing, combination or 
union. These are technical words in chemistry and, to avoid 
confusion, may be used only with due regard to their technical 
meanings. 

Constituents. — As we have seen, we speak of the substances 
in a mixture as the components. When we wish to refer to the 
forms of matter > which are chemically united in a compound, we 
call them the constituents (Latin, standing together) of the com- 
1 pound substance. Thus, iron and oxygen are the constituents ’of 
rust. 

The chemist separates (p. 5) the components of a mixture, for 
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.that is all that is necessary. He liberates the ('constituents ef a 
compound, however, because they arc bound together in chemical* 
combination. 

ill 10 names given to compounds are t usually devised so as to 
indicate the nature of the constituents. J'hus, iron-rust iff oxide 
of iron (or ferric oxide, fr«m Lgtin ferrum, iron). Jhc yellowish 
pojvdcr from lead is lead Sxidt oT oxide’of lead, and the white 
powder from tin isbxidc of tin. 

A Condensed' Form of Statement.— wo may represent a 
chemical combination, or indeed any kind of chemical change, in 
a condensed form, thus: 


Iron -f- Uxygsn —» Oxide of iron (ferric oxide). 

Eaeh*name st.ands*for a substance. Two substances in contact 
with one another (mixed), but not united chemically, are^con¬ 
nected by’the sign. The arrow shows where the chemical 
change comes in, and the direction of the change. We read the 
statement thus: Iron and oxygen brought together under suitable 
conditions undergo chemical change into oxide of iron, called TtIso 
ferric oxide. Similarly we may write: 

Lead -f Oxygen —» Oxide of lead. 

TinOxygen —» Oxide of tin. 

The Increase in Weight in Rusting. — As -vc have seen, the 
process of rusting is accompanied by a slow increase in the 
weight of the solid, due to the gradual addition of oxygen to the 
metal. Now this increase in weight ceases of its own accord, • 
when a certain maximum has been reached. This occurs when '• 
the last particles of the metal have disappeared. Thus, the lead 
gains in weight until every 100 parts of the metal have gained 
7.72 parts of oxygen, and the tin until every 100 parts have 
gained 26.9 parts of oxygen. Wh«n these increases have occurred, 
the metal is found to have boen.aH used up, and prolonged heat¬ 
ing and stirring cause no further union \jdth oxygen and no* 
further change in weight. This fact, that each substance limits 
itself of its own accord to combining with a fixed proportion of 
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the^ other substance, in forming a given compound, is one of the 
'most striking filets about chemical combination. In mixtures, 
any proportions chosen by the experimenter may be used. In 
chemical union, the experimenter has no choice; the proportions 
aro determined by the substances themselves. Thus, 100 parts of 
iron’when turning into ordinary red, rust take up 43 parts of 
•xygen, no more and nfl less. 

, ThiS fact enables us to make our condensed statements more 
specific and complete by including in them the proportions by 
weight used in the chemical change: 

Iron (100) + Oxygen (43) —* Ferric oxide (143). 

Lead (100) + Oxygen (7.72) —» Oxide of lead. (107.72). 

The following numbers, which represent the name, proportions 
by weight, are the ones commonly used by chemists, for reasons 
which will bo given later (Chapter IX): 

Iron (223.30) f Oxygen (00) Ferric oxide (319.36). 

Lead (414.4) -J- Oxygen (32) —> Oxide of lead (446.4). 

A Word of Warning.--A student who has already obtained 
in a previous course a clear understanding of molecular and 
atomic weights, and of their utilization in the writing of formulae 
and equations, should be encouraged to exercise his skill by 
re-writing the condensed statements given above, and those which 
he will encounter in succeeding sections, in their final chemical 
form. The figures (other than percentages) added in brackets 
to these condensed statements are furnished, in point of fact., for 
tljp express purpose of assisting such a student. In general, 
however, it is highly inadvisable to rush a beginner too rapidly 
through the introductory stages of the science. The statement 
that the learner wants to employ the tools of his trade as early 
as possible sounds plausible, but any one who handles tools 
without a proper appreciation pf their use is liable eitiier to out 
himself or to injure the tools. The beginner who writes equations 
* without understanding their fiijl significance is ajmost certain, 
indeed, to write tllem incorrectly, and will tend by force of habit 
to continue to write them incorrectly even after he has been 
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.taught the principles upon which they should be Ijased. Further¬ 
more, the very fafct that he has been using formula) prior to a* 
study of molecular ami atomic weights is apt to minimize, in his 
vien', the importance of these fundamental conceptions. Why 
(lie feels) should he be forced to follow e^cry step of {.hcrtather 
involved reasoning by which njolecu.lar formulae arg derived and 
justified, when he has beew euipfoying these same fortnulae aJl 
along without havftig to bother abdut theory? If chemistry is 
to be tau^tot as a logical science, nst as a multitude of discon¬ 
nected facts, the theoretical development of molecular and atomic 
weights must precede the practical application of these principles 
in deducing formula' and making complete equations. 

Summary. — Thus far, we have learned that cijemistry deals 
with cubstances :<id their physical properties, and with the 
changes which substances undergo. We have discussed and de‘- 
fined a number of important words expressing fundamental 
chemical ideas. Finally, vc have touched upon the weights 
of the materials used in chemical change, a subject of great 
importance which will be more fully develdpcd in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Exercises. — 1. Take one by one the words or phrases printed 
in black type and the titles of the sections in this chapter, and 
endeavor to recollect what you have read about each. In each 
case try, (a) to recall the meaning and to state it in your own 
words; (b) to recall the facts associated with, and the reasoning 
which lead up to the point in question; (c) to recall examples 
illustrating the conception and to apply the conception in detail 
to each example. Whenever memory fails to give a perfectly 
clear report of the matter in hand, the text must be read and 
re-read until the essential point can be repeated from memory. 

Use the same method in all future chapters. A useful prac¬ 
tice is to employ a pencil as you *ead and to umfcrline systemati¬ 
cally all the important facts and statements, and then to go back 
and apply to«cach marked placa the process^cscribed above. 

2. Define the following terms: Specific gravity, tenacity, melt¬ 
ing-point, specific physical property, pure body, vacuum. 
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3. Is it logical to say “pure substance”? 

4. Why do we decide that granite is a mixture and iron a 

angle substance? r , 

5. Do tlje statements in the text indicate that air is a mixture 
or a. ciunppund? 

6! What weight of oxygen would fre required to. convert 25 
gjram.s of lead into oxide of lend*'' 

7. Make a list of the technical words w? have defined, and 
place the definition opposite, to each. 

*8. What weight of tin would be contained in -15 grams of oxide 
of tin? 

9. If any of the following are mixtures, mention tho facts 
which show them to contain more than one substance: (a) muddy 
water, (6) an egg, (c) milk. 

10. In recognizing a specimen to be quartz, does the chemist 
sonsidcr (a) the weight, ( b ) the temperature’, (c) the length of 
the specimen? If not, why not? 

11. Give a list of the specific properties mentioned in this 
chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

CHEMICAL CHANGE AN* Ttttf MBTHtlDS OF STUITYING Iff 

We njjjst now take up two.ncw examples of chemical change. 
They will aid us- in introducing one or two additional conceptions 
and laws. These are continually used by the chemist, and without 
them, we cannot begin tile systematic study of the science. 

Another Case *of. Combination: Iron and Sulphur. — Since 
oxygen is an invisible gas, there is a slight difficulty in realizing 
that*rusting consMs in the union of two substances — this gas 
and a metal. The present example is less interesting historically, 
but it is simpler because both substances are visible and are 
easily handled. The » f, ase of iron and sulphur will enable us to 
illustrate the same point of view find to practise the application 
of the same technical words. It will also introduce us to‘ two 
manipulations — filtration and evaporation — which are fre¬ 
quently used by the chemist. 

We begin by observing the physical properties of the twl) sub¬ 
stances. Those of iron have already been noted (p. 4).* 
Sulphur is a pale-yellow substance of low specific gravity (sp. 
gr. 2). It is easily melted (m.-p. 114.5° C.). It does not dis¬ 
solve in water — that is, it does not mix completely with and 
disappear in water, as sugar does on stirring. It docs dissolve 
readily in certain other liquids, such as carbon disulphide, how¬ 
ever. It crystallizes in rhombic forms (Fig. 7). It is not at¬ 
tracted by a magnet. 

♦References to previous pages are used in order to save needless 
repetition in writing. The beginner requires endless repetition in his read¬ 
ing, however, and must jurm the habit of examiningydn conjunction with 
the current text, the parts referred to. The passages cited are, by the 
ceference, made part oj the curroti text, which will usually not be clear 
without them* The same remark t.pplies to topics referred to by name. 
Such topics must be sought in the index. ***' 

All terms, and especially those borrowed from physics, if not per¬ 
fectly familiar, must be looked up in a work on physics or in a dietionary. 

16 
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Study of thS Mixture, before Combination'. — Now, if. some 
iron filings and pulverized sulphur are i^irred together in a 
mortar, the result is "y, mixture. True, the color is not that # of 
cither ^ubstifncc, but witlf a lens particles 
of botfi substances can ?ia seen. Passiryi a 
magnet ovpr tile mixture'will easily remove 
a^>art of the iron, and witfi ,tlu; help of a 
lerft and a needle the mixture can Ijp picked 
apajjj; particle by particle, completely. We 
’ can separate the components of the mixture 
more expeditiously, however, by using m:fn- 
ipulations based upon certain suitable properties, 'films, sulphur 
dissolves in Arbon disulphide while iron does not. if, therefore, 
a part of the mixture is placed in a dry test-tube along with some 
carbon disulphide and is shaken, the liquid dissolves the sulphui; 
and leaves the iron. To complete the separation, the ijon must 
be removed from the liquid by fill ration, and the sulphur re¬ 
covered by evaporation of the carbon disulphide. 

Filtration. — Iron, or any solid, when it is mixed with a 
liquid or with a solution (like the solution of sulphur in carbon 
disulphide) is said to he suspended in 
the licjbid. If the solid is one that 
settles rapidly, the liquid may be sepa¬ 
rated from the solid, in a rough way, by 
pouring off as much of the clear, super¬ 
natant liquid as possible. This is called 
decantation. 

* it complete separation is effected by 
pouring the mixture on to a cone of 
filter paper supported in a glass funnel 
(Fig. 8). The liquid, together with 
anything that may be dissolved in it, 
runs through the poTes of the papoband 
down the hollow stem of the funnel* The liquid is then called the 
filtrate. The partideaerf the suspended solid are too large to pass 
through the pores, and so collect on the surface of the filter paper. 
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This operation, like everything the chemist does, takes advgji-' 
tage of differences in the physical properties of the various 
materials 

The material remaining on the paper (the residue), when dry, 
is wholly attracted by a magnet and shots all the other properties 
of iron. 

Evaporation. — To recover the sulphur, the solution in carfcon 
disulphide — the filtrate — is poured into a porcelain evaporat¬ 
ing dish (Carbon disulphide is very inflammable. Keep flames 
away!). When the vessel is set aside, the liquid gradually 
•vapor-ates). Sulphur, however, does not 
evaporate at room tempefnture and re¬ 
mains as a residue, in the form of crys¬ 
tals of rhombic outline in the bot¬ 
tom of the dish (Fig. 9). Here^ again, 
differences in physical properties have 
been utilized. 

Since the physical properties of two substances are not 
changed by mixing, we have thus used’the properties iff the 
iron and sulphur so as to separate them once mure. The iron 
is on the paper; the sulphur is in the dish. 

Combination of Iron and Sulphur. —But iron and sulphur 
are capable of combining to form an entirely new substance, if 
we alter the conditions by raising the temperature. When we 
place some of the original mixture of iron and sulphur into a 
clean test-tube and warm it, we soon notice a rather violent 
development of heat taking place, the contents begin to glovf, 
and what appears to be a form of combustion spreads through 
the mass. The heating employed at the start falls far short 
of accounting for the much greater heat produced. When these 
phenomena have ceased, and the test-tube has been allowed 
to cool, we find that it now contains a somewffat porous-looking, 
«black solid. This material is*brittle; it is not magnetic; it does 
not dissolve in carbon disulpfiide; and ckjse examination, even 
under a microscope, does not reveal the presence of different kinds 
of matter. This substance is known to chemists as’ferrous 


passes off ip vapor (e- 
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sulphide and, * we see, its properties arc entirely different , from-, 
ose ol its constituents. 

In this connection wp must not omit^to notice that, as in 
rusting, a eertain fixed proportion will be used in forming»the 
composnck We find 4hat, for 100 parts of iron, 57.4 parts by 
weight of sulphur are.required.* If fciore iron is [yt into the 
•riginpl mixture, then some umtscd 'iron will be found i« the 
n*ass after the action. If foo much sulphur* is employed, some 
may bo driven off as vapor* by. flic heat and any tint# remains, 
beyond the correct proportion, can be dissolved out pf the ferrous 
sulphide with carbon disulphide. The. sulphur which has com¬ 
bined with tin; iron, however, is no longer present as sulphur — it 
has no longer the properties of sulphur, ail’d therefore cannot 
be dissolved opt: 

Iron (55.84) -f Sulphur (32.06) -* Ferrous sulphide (87.9(1). 

Another Illustration: Mercuric Oxide. — It has already been 
demonstrated (p. 10) that air contains a^ active and an inactive 
gas. A pure specimen of tfie active gas (later to be named 
oxygen) was first obtained in 1774 by Priestley from mercuric 
oxide, a bright red, rather heavy powder. 

When this substance is heated (Fig. 10), we 
find that a gas is given off. This gas is easily 
shown to be different from air, since a glowing 
splinter of wood is instantly relighted on being 
immersed in it. The gas is pure oxygen. 

During the heating, we notice also that a me¬ 
tallic coating appears on the sides of the tube, 

*in *the form of a sort of mirror. Apparently 
' the vapor of some metal is coming off with the oxygen and con¬ 
densing on the cool parts of the tube. As this shining substance 
accumulates it takes the form of globules, which may be scraped 
together. It is, in fact, the metal mercury, or quicksilver. If the 
heating continue#long enough, tfie whole of the red powder even¬ 
tually disappears, and is converted into these two products. 

« • 

Second Variety of Chemical Change: Decomposition.— 
Priestley's experiment introduces to us a second, and very com- 
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,mon kind of chemical action. The first variety was combination 
or union (p. 11). The second is called decomposition. It consist?' 
in starting with a sif.gle substance (hyre mercuric oxide) and 
splitting it into two (or more) substances, which differ in prop¬ 
erties from the substance takeu and fropi one another. ''Here, 
the red powder gave mejeury, a liquid _ metal, apd oxygen, a 
colorless gas. 

Simple'and Compound Subitancfs. — We have seen that two 
(or more) substances, like leacf and oxygen, can combine *to 
form a compound substance. Are all substances, then, com¬ 
pounds? We find that some are not. We have never succeeded 
in obtaining H-ad, cr oxygen, or iron, or tin, or sulphur by com¬ 
bining any two substances. We can decompose mercuric oxide 
by heat, and we l.y\ve other ways of decomposing compounds like 
oxide of tin and ferrous sulphide, but we have never succeeded in 
decomposing the mercury or the oxygen, the iron or the sulphur 
themselves. Substances which we are not able, by chemical means, 
to decompose into, or tb make by chemical union from, other sub¬ 
stances arc called simple substances or elemtnts. The distinction 
between simple and compound substances was first drawn by 
Boyle in 1678. Later, and independently, it was ‘stated very 
clearly by Lavoisier (1789). 

Several substances, regarded in Lavoisier’s time as elementary, 
have since been shown to be compounds. Thus, quicklime was 
thought to be a simple substance until Davy, in 1808, prepared 
tho metal calcium and showed that quicklime was the oxide of 
this metal. Hence, wo do not say that the substances regarded 
as simple cannot be decomposed, but only that they are sub¬ 
stances which we “are not able” (at present) to decompose. We 
have, nevertheless, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, so 
developed in recent years our knowledge of that part of chemistry 
which deals with the ultimate structure of matter that it is 
quite inconceivable that any sucji error as wasjjiade in the case 
of quicklime can recur in the future. 

* The phrafe “by chemical mesps" is very important. Although^ 
by ordinary chemical reactions we are notable to effect any 
decomposition of the elements, yet we cannot regard them as 
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pblolutely unalterable and permanent. The rare element radium 
cannot be decomposed by chemical mcans # , but it undergoes con¬ 
tinuous and sponfcnew “disintegration” into the elements 
helium anfi lead (see p» 723). The phrase “at will” was bntil 
laffejy'enfployed in pl!ice of “by chemical means” in the defini¬ 
tion of the term element to eyre* for granges of thisi-type, which 
've can neither hasten, retard,*nor stop by any variation* in 
conditions, but it has been discovered recently by .Rutherford 
tljfit certain common eleinebts,, such as nitrogen and 'aluminium, 
may be disrupted at the will of the experimenter with formation 
of hydrogen, by exposing them to the action of the swiftly- 
moving helium particles ejected from radium in^tlic course of 
its disintegration. Such phenomena, however, need not affect 
our conception of elements as applied to every-day chemical 
reactions, and within the scope of the prosent^’olume the“defini- 
-tion of the word element, given above is sufficient. 

Elements. — The word element is used in two senses. It is 
applied to the simple substance. Thus w'e speak of “the element 
ircgi,” meaning the ‘metal iron. It is applied also to the iron- 
matter contained in ferrous sulphide or in ferric oxide. The 
reader should note that it, is correct usage to speak of the element 
irontand the element sulphur in ferrous sulphide, but a chemist 
would never say that this compound contained the simple sub¬ 
stances iron and sulphur. If he did, we should understand him to 
mean that it was a mixture, and we should expect parts of the 
material to be magnetic like iron, and other parts to be yellow 
and soluble in carbon disulphide, which is not the case. In the 
same way the name of an clement (such as iron) is applied both 
to the material in combination and to the free substance. Thus 
“iron” may mean free, uncombined, metallic iron, or iron-matter 
in some compound. The sense in which the word is employed 
must be inferred from the context or circumstances. When a 
chemist speaks,»*.s he sometimes docs, colloquially, of “iron” in a 
drinking water, for example, we, know at once that he refers to 
iron in the form of # some compound, for metallic iron does not 
dissolve in water and, if it did, would quickly turn into rust or 
some»other form of combination. 
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The word element, then, means one of the staple forms* of 
matter;'either free or in combination. 

In formally ^describing a body or specimen, the chemist always 
avpids the ambiguity just referred to by,naming the components, 
i.e., the substance or substances it contains* He assume* that the 
nature and constituents of thesersubstancej will be known to any¬ 
one tearing or reading the iicscfipfion • If he says the body con* 
tains zinc and sulphhr, it is understood that the body is a mixtuee 
of these sknple substances. If if contained these elements in rom- 
bination, the^ehemist would report that it was sulphide of zinc. 

The Common Elements. — Hundreds of thousands of dif¬ 
ferent compound substances are known but, when they are de¬ 
composed, it is fouled that the number of different effluents con¬ 
tained in then 1 is not great. Dozens of substances* contain iron, 
hundreds contain Sftlphur, thousands contain oxygen. In fact, by 
the combination of a limited number of simple substances, such as 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in different proportions by weight, 
an almost unlimited lumber of different compound substances 
may be produced. 

A list of all the known elements appears on the inside, of the 
cover, at the end of this book, and contains over eighty names. 
Of these, a large number are rare, and seldom encountered. More 
than 99 per cent of terrestrial material is made up of eighteen or 
twenty elements and their compounds. Only about twenty ele¬ 
ments occur in nature in their simple, uncombined condition. 
Three-fourths of the whole number are found in combination ex¬ 
clusively, and must be liberated by some chemical action. 

Taking the atmosphere, all terrestrial waters, and the earth’s 
crust, so far as it has been examined, F. W. Clarke has estimated 
the plentifulness of the various elements. The first twelve, with 
the quantity of each contained in one hundred parts of terrestrial 
matter, and constituting together 99 per cent, are as follows: 

Oxygen . . . 49.85 Calcium . . . 3.18 Hydrogen . . 0.97 

Silicon . . . 26.03 Sodium * . . 2.33 TitWmm . . 0.41 

Aluminium . 7.28 Potassium . . 2.33 Chlorine . . . 0.20 

Iron .... 4.12 Magnesiflm . . 2.11 Carbon . . . 0.19 

Thus oxygen accounts for nearly one-half*»f the whole mass. 
Silicon, the oxide of which when pure is quartz and in less pure 
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forift constitute* ordinary sand, makes up half of the remainder. 
Valuable and useful elements, like gold, silver, sulphur, and mer¬ 
cury, are among tht letjs plentiful whiclf, alt taken together, 
furnish the remaining' om; per cent. • , 

ft isr convenient in chemistry to divide the elements into two 
classes —■ metals and npn-metals.Tlis ordinary distinction of 
physical appearance (metallic luster) ns usually valhf; thus.irjm 
and copper are typical met Sis, sulphur and ‘Oxygen are typical 
non-metals. A more exact basis’ for drawihg the line, between 
the two classes, however, will be discussed later (pp. 83-84). 

Law of Definite Proportions. — In the decomposition of 
mercuric oxide Ip. 19.1 we find that, for dfcrylOO parts ol 
mercury liberated, 7.97 parts of oxygen by weight are set free, 
Using the numbers commonly employed in«ehemistry, which 
represent the same proportion by weight, we obtain: 

Mercuric oxide (21fi.fi) —>Mercury (200.6) + Oxygen (16). 
We find also that mercury and oxygen can be made to combine tc 
form mercuric oxide, and the.proportions l>y weight required art 
the*same. Moreover, every sample of mercuric oxide, whethci 
made by combination, or in any of the other possible ways, al¬ 
ways contains this proportion of the two elements. We have 
already seen that the oxides of lead and tin contain fixed pro¬ 
portions (p. 12) of the metal and oxygen and that ferrous sul¬ 
phide has a constant composition by weight. The same principle is 
ound to apply to all ordinary chemical compounds, and is stated 
n the law of definite or constant proportions: In every sample of 
my compound substance, formed or decomposed, the proportion by 
velght of the constituent elements is always the same. 

No exception to this law was known until 1914, when it was 
liscovercd that lead derived from radio-active disintegrations 
'compare p. 21) entered into compounds, such as lead chloride, 
n slightly different proportions by weight than did ordinary lead. 
V number of other elements have even more recently been shown 
;o exist in two or more forties (isotopes), which would, ff 
separable, give coirtp'ounds possessing the same specific properties 
tet differing in composition. Detailed discussion of these points 
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must be deferred to a later chapter (pp. 727-728) >For all praitical 
purposes, the law of definite proportions is still universally vafict. 

Conservation of Mass. — The mpst painstaking chemical 
work seems to show that, if all the substances concerned fin a 
chemical change are weighed before an4 after thcveluinge, there 
is np evidence of any alteration fn the quantity of matter. The 
two weights, representing the sums bf the constituents and of the 
product^ fespectivcfly, are, indbed, never absolutely identical, but 




the more careful the work and the more delicate the instrument 
used in weighing, the more nearly do the values approacli identity. 
We arc able to state, therefore, that the mass of a system is not 
affected by any chemical change within the system. 

This statement simply means that the great law of the con¬ 
servation of mass holds true in chemistry as it does in physics. 
Chemical changes, thoroughgoing as they are in respect to all 
other qualities, do not affect the mass; an element carries with 
it its weight, entirely unchanged, through the most complicated 
chemical transformations. 

Superficial observation, as of a growing tree, might seem to 
gtve evidence # of the very opposiijp of conservation of matter. But' 
here the carbon dioxide gas in the air, the most, important source 
of nourishment for plants, is overlooked. Similarly, the gradual 
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.disappearance of a candle by combustion seems to illustrate.the 
destruction of matter. But if we catch the gases which rise 
through the flame (Fig. 1J), we find that the gases weigh even 
more than the part of the candle which has been sacrificed "in 
making «them. When >vc take account of the weight of the 
oxygen obtained from thp air -which sustains the combustion, we 
find that there is really neither loC-s ncir gaiu in weight, If’we 
carfy out 1 chemical changes in’Hosed vessels (Fig. 12), which per¬ 
mit neither escape nor access ef material, we find.that the weight 
• doc*not alter. 

Physics in Chemistry. — It will be seen that one cannot 
accomplish arything in chemistry without acquiring and using 
some knowledge, of physics. We measure quantities by means of 
the physical attributes, weight and volume. W* produce chemi¬ 
cal change by arranging the physical conditions, for example, by’ 
mixing; heating, or using an electric current. Physical means are 
the only means we possess for producing, stopping, or modifying 
chemical changes. Again, we ascertain whether a chemical change 
has token place or not by observing the physical properties of 
the materials before and after the experiment. Thus, we noted 
that the red, powdery oxide of mercury, when heated, gave a 
liquid <netal and a gas. All the phenomena of chemistry are 
physical. A phenomenon is literally something that is seen or, 
more generally, something that affects any of the senses. Observ¬ 
ing physical phenomena is, therefore, our sole means of studying 
chemical changes. Chemical work is, in fact, entirely dependent 
upon the skilful use of physical agencies, and upon the close 
observation of physical phenomena for its success. 

It is only the inference, following the experiment and the ob¬ 
servation, that is strictly chemical. If one substance gives two 
different substances, or if two substances give one different sub¬ 
stance, for example, we infer that a chemical change has occurred. 
We then try to recognize the substances by their properties and 
name them. , 

• Changes like that <jf ice into \#iter, or of water into steam, 
and vice versa, are not regarded as chemical changes. These are 
called changes of state (see pp. 74-75). 
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, Law: Explanation: Scientific Method. —<n the prcfccijmg' 

pages we have discussed some of the ways that hava been in¬ 
vented for classifying the materials and facts included in client' 
.istry. Eor example, we can prepay many thousand different 
compound substances and, in the casc«of each xuhM.a1tee t *every 
spccimei^thxt we have lUam fried contains the same proportions of 

•its constituent elements. Stf we formulate the law of .consKint 
• « • 
proportions. A law or generalization in chemistry is a brief state¬ 
ment describing some general fact? or constant mode of behavior. 
Its uses are to condense a great many similar facts into one' 
statement, and thus to.make the whole set of facts more easy to 
remember. 

One section ni |he first chapter (p. 8) was Entitled: “Ex¬ 
planation of rusting.” If that paragraph be now re-read, it will 
be "found that,-in the ordinary (as distinct from the scientific) 

* sense of the word, no explanation was given! It has simply liven 
demonstrated that when iron rusts it combines with oxygen from 
the air. This is an additional fact. It shows how iron rusts, 
namely by taking up oxygen, but not why it is able to unite with 
oxygen. We simply do not know why ‘iron can combine with 
oxygen gas and platinum cannot. , 

Explanations in chemist ry are of three kinds. (1) We usually 
try to show that the phenomenon is not an isolated one* Thus, 
we show that other metals rust. This reconciles us to some ex¬ 
tent to the fact that iron rusts, and we feel some mental satisfac¬ 
tion. This is the method of showing that the fact to be explained 
is a member of a large class of similar facts. (2) Next, we try to 
get more information about the fact to be explained. Thus when 
to the acquaintance with the outward manifestations of rustiilg, 
wc add the further information that there is an increase in weight, 
and that this is due to union of oxygen from the air with the iron, 
we feel increased satisfaction, and say that the fact has been 
“explained.” (3) If we are still dissatisfied, and can discover no 
further useful facts, we imagine a state of a#hirs which, if true, 

# would classify the fact or addho what we know about it. This step 
we call explaining by mcans*of an hypothesis. Wc then deviTte 
our attention to trying to verify the hypothesis. 

The formulation of laws and the making of attempts to px- 
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•plain *facts are pnrt of what is called the scientific method. The 
purpose qf this method is to convert the subject matter into 9 . 
science, that is, into an organized body of knowledge. 

r t n 

Summary. — In this .chapter we have learned: (1) that, 
while fiierc arc„many substances, there,is a limited number of 
entirely different kinds of mattef (fllcmt'nts); (2) that' in addi¬ 
tion, to constant physical properties, each subs-tance has a con¬ 
stant composition by weight.. We-have leartied that, physical 
properties are utilized in manipulations, like filtration and evap¬ 
oration, as well as for identifying substances, and that physical 
attributes are used for measuring quantities in chemistry and 
physical conditions for guiding chemical chap^e. Finally, we 
have seen that a science is not a natural, but a manufactured 
product, and that the science of chemistry is stil^in the making. 

'Exercises.* —-1. What physical properties are used, {«) in 
filtration, (6) in evaporation, (r) in the separation and identifica¬ 
tion of the products from heating mercuric oxide (p 19) ? 

2. Describe: (a) a red-hot rod of iron, 10 cm. long by 1 cm. 
diameter, weighing 58.5 g.; (b ) a solution of 5 g. of sulphur in 
20 c.c. (20 g.)'of carbon disulphide at 18° C. In doing so, divide 
the description into attributes, conditions, and properties. 

3. Consider the following materials and state whether, so far 
as you can now judge, each is a single substance or a mixture: 
(a) a candle, (b) a cake of soap, (c) an egg. 

4. What are the two most direct ways of showing a substance 
to be a compound? Illustrate each. 

5. If wc say that quicklime contains calcium (p. 20), do we 
mean the element or the simple substance calcium? 

6. What explanation was given, (a) of tiie disappearance of 
mercuric oxide when heated, (b) of the absence of iron and 
sulphur, as substances, from ferrous sulphide? Which of the three 

kinds of explanation was used in each case? 

•• < 

* The exercises should in all cases be studied with minute care. They 
not only serve as tests to show that thei'chapter has been understood, but 
very frequently (as in No, 4) also call intention to ideas which might not 
be acquired from the teJt alone, or (as in Nos. 1, 2, 5) assist in elucidat¬ 
ing ideas given in the text which, without the exercises, might not be 
fully grasped. 



CHAPTER III 

(JXYGf N 

WWannot do uettcr tharf begin the more systematic study of 
chemistry with oxygen, for it is a most interesting as well as' 
useful substance. We depend upon it for life, since in its absence 
we suffocate, for heat, since wood, coal, and gas will not burn 
without it,*hnd Wen for lujht where oil, gas, or a handle is used. 

We wish to know with which substances we i^sc in the labora¬ 
tory it can conijne, as well as the substances on which it has no 
•action. This information will show us how to work, in future, 
without • interference from the oxygen in the air and whether 
oxygen has probably played a part in some experiment or not. 

Let us take up, then, (1) the Jiistory of the element, (2) what 
materials contain oxygen (occurrence), f3) how we can obtain 
it in a pure, state (preparation), (4) what its specific physical 
properties as a substance arc, and (5) what it docs, and what it 
cannot do in nature and in the laboratory (chemical properties). 
The classification of the facts about this, and other substances, 
under five heads is somewhat mechanical, but has the advantage 
of enabling the reader quickly to find any required information. 

History of Oxygen. — Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) seems 
to be the first European to mention the presence of two different 
gases in atmospheric air. Mavow (1669) measured the pro¬ 
portion of oxygen in the air and discussed fully its uses in com¬ 
bustion, rusting, vinegar-making, and respiration, but did not 
make a pure sample. Hales (1731) made it from saltpeter, and 
measured the amount obtainable, but did not»*cc any connection 
. between it and the air! Bi^yen (Apr., 1774) was the first to 
make it by heating mercurii oxide. Priestley (Aug. 1, 177%) 
made; it by heating the same substance an3 quite purposelessly, 

28 
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• as hi admits, thrust, a lighted candle into it and was delighted 
With the, extreme brilliance of the flame. He had, however, en¬ 
tirely incorrect ideas about its nature, and rfo notion until a year 
later that it. was a component of the air. Seheelc, a Swedish 
apothecary, had made .it in 1771-2 from no less than seven 
different substances and understQod dearly that atmospheric 
oxygen combined with metals, I'hocphovus, hydrogen, finseed„oil 
amj many other substances. ‘But the publisht-r did not get his 
book out until 1777, and Priestley is usually credited with the 
. ‘discovery” of the element. Finally, Lavoisier (1777) heated 
ncrcury in a retort (Fig. 13), the neck of which projected into a 



Flo. 13. 


jar standing in a larger dish of mercury. The air, thus enclosed 
within the jar and the retort, during twelve days lost one-fifth 
of 'ts volume. Simultaneously, red particles of mercuric oxide 
ifcefhnulatcd on the surface of the mercury in the retort. The 
residual gas, nitrogen, no longer supported life or combustion. 
The oxide, on being heated more strongly, by itself, gave off a 
gas whose volume exactly corresponded with tho shrinkage 
undergone by the enclosed air, and this gas possessed in an 
exaggerated degre'e the properties which the air had lost. The 
proof that oxygen was a component of the atmosphere was'- 
therefore complete. JMer, Lavoisier, in the mistaken belief that 
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the new element was an essential constituent* of all souf sub¬ 
stances, named it oxygen (Greek, acid-producer). 

. Occurrence. — As we have seen, yearly 50 per tent of terres¬ 
trial matter is oxygen. Water contains about 89 i»cr*ccnt, the 
human body over 60 per cent, and conjmon maturing like sand¬ 
stone, limestone, brick, and mortar more than 50 per ccrjt of this 
element. One-fifth by volume (nfcarly one-fourth by weight*) of 
the air. is free oxf-gen. 

Preparation of Oxygen. — 1. The oxygen of commerce is 
now made chiefly from liquefied air (p. 374). This consists es¬ 
sentially oKa m\ture of liquid oxygen and liquid jiitrogen. Now 
pure liquid oxygen* boils at -182.5°, but pure liquid nitrogen 
boil^ at an ev£n lower temperature (-194°). Consequently, 
.when liquid air is allowed to evaporate slowly, the nitrogen boils 
off much more freely than does the oxygen. After a time, 
when the remaining liquid is almost pure oxygen (96 per cent,), 
the gas coming off isvompressed by pumps into the steel cylinders 
(Fig. 14) in which it is sol'd. In medicine, patients suffering 
from pneumonia or suffocation obtain some relief by inhaling 
it in this form. It is also used in feeding flames, 
instead of air, when intense heat is required (see 
acetylene torch and calcium light). 

2. Unfortunately, it is difficult to liberate oxygen 
from natural substances. Saltpeter (potassium ni¬ 
trate), for example, which is found in many soils and 
can be dissolved out with water, gives off oxygen 
only when raised to a bright red heat by the BipisQn 
flame or hirst lamp, and even then it gives up only 
one-third of the oxygen it contains (202.2 g. give 
32 g. of oxygen). 

3. In practice, we are compelled to use manufac¬ 
tured substances. M Amongst the artificial substances 

Fia. 14. are mercuric oxide, expensive but historically inter- 
f esting (p. 19), potassium chlorate, perhaps the most 
convenient for laboratory use, and sodium'peroxide. Potassium 
chlorate is a white crystalline substance used, on account of the 
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• oxygdh it contains, in large quantities in the manufacture of 
matches and fireworks. When heated in a tube similar to that 
in Fig. 10, it first melt* (3§7°) and then, on'oeing more strongly 
heated, it effervesces and giyes off a very large volume of oxygen. 
Examination shows that the whole of the oxygen it contains 
(39 per cept) .can be driven out.* The white material which 
remains .after the heating is* identical with the mineral sylvite, 
To llic chemist it is known as?potassium chloride. The change, 
together with the weights of the materials, is al follows:* • 

Potassium chlorate (122.56)—^Potassium chloride (74.56) + ‘Oxygen (48) 

Potassium (39.1) Potassium (39.1) 

Chlorine (35.46) Chlorine (35.46) 

Oxygen (4J) 



dioxide (the mineral pyrolusite) increases very markedly the 
speed with which the decomposition of the potassium chlorate 
takes place. Hence powdered manganese dioxide is generally 
mixed with the ublorate in labqj-atory experiments (Fig. 15), 
and in its presence a sufficient stream of the gas is obtained at a 
relatively low temperature (belowj 200°). , 

4. Oxygen can hi obtained conyeniently from sodium peroxide 
and water by means of generators (Fig. 16) shnilar to the acety- 
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lene generators used on automobiles. When tin! metal sodium .is 
burned in air, sodium peroxide is obtained as a powder. This 
° powder, afteu beiflg melted, solidifies in 
compact, solid form, and is'sold as oxone. 
The oxone is bftught in a etna'll, .sealed 
(jin c<tn,Jbhe ends of which anj perforated 
in seferal places just before u.«e.» Wlffin 
the valve fiS) is opened, the water, wHich 
fills tl;c generator almost to the .top, 
enters the can (C) by the holes in the 
.bottom and interacts with the oxone 
forming sodium hydroxide and oxygen. 
The sodium hydroxide priftlueed is very 
soluble in water and remains dissolved; 
the oxygen escapes through the valve. 
When the valve is shut, the gas continues 
to be generated until it has driven the 
water down again below the level of the 
mo. 16 . * bottom o( the can. 

Sodium peroxide(I.56)+Water(36)—^Sodium hydro.\idc(160)+Oxygen (32) 

Sodium (92) Hydrogen (4) Sodium (92) * 

Oxygen (64) Oxygen (32) Oxygen (64) 

Hydrogen (4) 

This method is convenient because it works at room temperature 
and can be started and stopped at will. 

Catalytic or Contact Action. —The influence of manganese 
dioxide in causing the potassium chlorate to decompose more 
easily (p. 31) well deserves notice. The effect is very striking W 
some pure potassium chlorate is melted carefully, to avoid super¬ 
heating, in a wide-mouth flask (Fig. 17). The flask is provided 
with a wide exit tube, from which a rubber tube may lead to a 
bottle inverted in a trough filled with water as' in Fig. 15. A 
little manganese dioxide is contained in the flipper, closed tube. 
,No effervescence of the chlorate can be seen at its melting-point 
*(357°) —osly a little air, expanded by the Jieating, issues from 
the tube. When, however, the closed tube containing the man¬ 
ganese dioxide is rotated into a vertical position (see*dotted 
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• linesjf, and the Mack, powder falls into the chlqrate, the oxygen 
c5mes off. in torrents, in consequence of the enormous acceleration 
of the decomposition. As a pre¬ 
caution against injury 'frorg an 
explosion*, it is advisable to 
wrap the gask» in a tow^l be¬ 
fore turping the tube. • 

it must also be noted thdfc 
the manganese dioxide is not i(s- 
•self permanently altered. If 
the material left after the ac¬ 
tion is shaken with water, the 
potassium chloride dissolves, 
while the dioxide docs not. 

Filtration (p. 17) then enables 
us.to recover the latter, and to 
ascertain that it has been changed neither in quantity nor in 
properties. 

The only effect of the dioxide is to hasten the decomposition 
of thcchloratc, which wbuld otherwise be too slow at 200° (p. 31), 
or even at 357° (its m.-p.) to be of any practical value. Sub¬ 
stances which hasten a chemical action without themselves undergo¬ 
ing any*permanent change arc called contact agents, catalytic agents, 
or catalysts. The process is called contact action or catalysis 
(Greek, decomposition, not a very fortunate choice of words). 
Such substances are frequently used in chemistry. The addition 
of a suitable catalyst is one of the conditions (p. 7) for carrying 
out actions in which a contact agent is necessary. Many sub¬ 
stances of this class are secreted by animals and plants and play 
ail important part in digestion, fermentation, and other physio¬ 
logical changes. Their presence often enables very complex 
chemical actions to proceed rapidly at rather low temperatures. 

The oxone, mentioned above, always contains a catalyst, a 
trace of cuprous tffide, which hastens the action on water. 

* Specific Properties, of Two K&ds, Physical aneb Chemical. 

— We have learned that every substance has its own set of spe¬ 
cific properties. In describing a substance, it is convenient to 
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divide the properties into two classes. The list of substances*with 
which the given substance can enter into chemical eorqbinatioii 
for example, we place under specific chemical properties. Relations 
of the substance to any of the varieties of chemical change be¬ 
long to this class. 

On the other hand, ye dc not consider melting or boiling to 
Ije .chemical changes, so we place the temperatures at which tFc 
substance melts (m.-p.) and boils vb.-p.), its color, etc.'(for list, 
see pp. 6-7), under specific physical properties. 

Properties of either class may be used for recognizing a sub¬ 
stance. 

Specific Physfr cal Properties of Oxygen. —- Oxygen resembles 
air in having neither color, taste, nor odor. The density of a sub¬ 
stance is, strict)'’ speaking, the weight in grams of 1 cubic centi¬ 
meter. In the case of a gas, we frequently prefer to give the 
weight of 1000 e.c. (1 liter), at 0° and 760 mm. (1 atmosphere) 
barometric pressure. For oxygen this weight is 1.42900 grams 
(Morley). The corresponding weight for air is 1.293 g., so that 
oxygen is slightly heavier, bulk for bulk, than air (in the.ratio 
1.105 : 1). It is much heavier than hydrogen, however, since one 
liter of this gas under the above conditions weighs* only 0.08987 
grams. Oxygen can be liquefied by compression, provided its 
temperature is first reduced below -118°, which is its critical 
temperature.* The gas is only slightly soluble, in water under 
atmospheric pressure, the solubility at 0° being 4.9 volumes of 
gas in 100 volumes of water (at 20°, 3.1 : 100). 

The solubility of oxygen in water, although slignt, is in some 
respects its most important physical property. Fish obtain pxy- 
gen for their blood from that dissolved in the water. With air? 
breathing animals (like man), the oxygen could not be so readily 
taken into the system, if it did not first dissolve in the moisture 
contained in the walls of the air sacs of the lungs, and then pass 
inwards in a dissolved state to ,the blood. L . 

Liquid oxygen, first prepared by Wroblevski, has a pale-blue 

Each gai has an individual critical temperature (p. 55) above which lo 
pressure, however great, will produce liquefaction?* The farther the tem¬ 
perature of a specimen of the gas is below the critical noint. the less will 
be the pressure required to liquefy it. 
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color. At one atmosphere pressure, that is, in an open vessel, it 
'boils at — 182.5°. Its density (weight of 1 c.c.) is 1.13, so 
that it is slightly denser,than water. By*eooling with a jet of 
liquid hydrogen, DeWur fjoze the liquid to a 
snow-like,.pale-blue solid. A tube of liquid 
oxyg*en k noticeably attracted bj*a magnet. 

. Six Specific Physical Properties of Each 
Gas.— Although every subsiance? has many 
physical properties, we shall mention only 
those which are used in chemical work, with 
occasionally the addition of any peculiar or 
unexpected quality. It will aid the memory 
to recall the physical properties of a gas, *if 
we note that, as a rule, only six such proper¬ 
ties arc mentioned: (1) color, (2) taste, (3) 
odor, (4) density, (5) liquefiability, defined 
by the critical temperature, (6) solubility, 
usually in water only. 

Specific Chemical Properties of Oxygen. 

— The chemical properties of pure oxygen 
are like those of atmospheric air, only more 
pronounced. 

Reactions with Non-metallic. Elements. Sulphur, when raised 
in advance to the temperature necessary to start the action, 
unites vigorously with oxygen (Fig. 18), giving out much heat 
and producing a familiar gas having a pungent odor (sulphur 
.dioxide). This odor is frequently spoken of as the “smell of 
• sulphur,” but in reality sulphur itself has no odor, and neither 
has oxygen. The odor is a property of the compound of the two. 
The mode of experimentation can be changed and the oxygen 
led into sulphur vapor through a tube. The oxygen then appears 
to bum with a haight flame, givjpg the same product as before. 

Phosphorus, when set on fire, blazes in oxygen very vigorously 
•forming a white, powdery, solidf oxide — phosphorus pentoxide. 
Burning carbon, iif tfie form of charcoal or hard coal, glows bril¬ 
liantly and ig soon burnt up. It leaves «n invisible, odorless gas 
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— carbon dioxide. A stream of hydrogen burnt, with a very hot 
flame in oxygen, producing steam, which condenses on the cooler 
walls of the containing vessel as droplets of liquid water. At high 
temperatures, oxygen combines readily with one or two other non- 
metals (e.g., silicon, boron, and arsenic.}, and to a small extent 
(1 per cent at 1900°) with nitrogen. It,.will not combine directly 
with chlorine, bromine, or iodine, although oxides of the first a*id 
last can be prepared by using othcV varieties of chemical change. 
With the six members of the helium family (p. 376), of which no 
compounds are known, and with fluorine, oxygen forms no com¬ 
pounds. 

Sulphu| (32 06) -f- Oxygen (32) —» Sulphur dioxide (64.06). 
Phosphorus (124.16), + Oxygen (160) —» Phosphorus pentoxide 

(284.16). 

Carbon (12.0bo) -f Oxygon (32) -* Carbon dioxide (44.005). 

Hydrogen (4.032) -f Oxygen (32) —> Water (36.032). 

Reactions with Metallic Elements. Iron, as we have seen 
(p. 9), rusts exceedingly slowly in air and, even when red-hot, 
gives hammer-scale, the black solid which is broken off on the 
anvil, rather deliberately. In pure oxygen, however, iron in the 
form of picture-wire, if once ignited, will burn with surprising 
brilliancy, throwing off sparkling globules of the oxide, melted 
by the heat. This oxide is a black, brittle substance, identical 
with hammer-scale, and different from rust (ferric oxide). It 
contains, in fact, a smaller proportion of oxygen than does the 
latter, and is called magnetic oxide of iron. 

Iron (167.52) + Oxygen (64) Magnetic oxide of iron (231.52). 

All the familiar metals, excepting gold, silver, and platinum, 
when heated, combine with oxygen, some more vigorously, others 
less vigorously than does iron. Oxides of the three metals just 
named can also be made, but only by varieties of chemical change 
other than direct combination. ,. •» 

Compound substances, if they are composed largely or entirely 
'of elements .which combine wi&> oxygen, arj generally able them* 
selves to interact with oxygen. Usually, they produce a mixture 
of tM same oxides which each element, separately, would give. 
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Hewce wood, which.is composed of carbon and hydrogen with 
Some oxygen, when burnt in oxygen, produces carbon dioxide and 
water (oxide of hydr«gcn) t in the form of ^apor. Again, carbon 
disulphide burns readily, giving carbon dioxide and sulphur 
dioxide,.just as do carbpn and sulphur, separately. Ferrous sul¬ 
phide'gives, sipiilnrly, sujphur- dioxide ayd magnetic oxide of iron. 

* Tests. A Test for Oxygen. — A test is,a property which, 

be?ausc it is easily recognized (astrong cole*, for example), or 
because it is especially distinctive, is commonly employed in recog¬ 
nizing a substance. 

Oxygen, as we have seen (p. 19), whin pure, is recognized by 
the fact that, a splinter of wood, glowing at or^endj bursts into 
flame when Introduced into the gas. Only one other gas (see 
nitrous oxide) behaves similarly. 

The Measurement of Combining Proportions. — In a 

number of condensed statements we have given the proportions 
by weight of the materials combining. It is now desirable that 
wc should know how the necesjary measurements are made. The 
most, exact measurement of the proportions in which the elements 
combine to form compounds involves manipulations too elaborate 
to be gone into here. One or two brief statements, diagrammatic 
rathei‘t,lmn accurate, will show the principles, however. 

If we take a weighed quantity of iron in a test-tube and heat 
it with more than enough sulphur (an excess of sulphur), we get 
free sulphur along with the ferrous sulphide (p. 19), and no 
free iron survives. We may remove the free sulphur by washing 
the solid with carbon disulphide. The difference between the 
weights of the ferrous sulphide and the iron gives the amount 
of sulphur combined witli the known quantity of the latter. 

As an example of the study of the combination of a metal with 
oxygen, we may weigh a small amount of copper in the form of 
powder in a porcelain boat and pass oxygen over the heated 
metal until it is.«ompIctely concerted into black cupric oxide 
(Fig. 19). The original weight of the copper, and the increase^ 
in weight, representing oxygen, five us then the data for de¬ 
termining the composition of this oxide. The data furnished by 
one rough lecture-experiment, for example, were as follows: 
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Weight of boat + copper. 1 -278 g. 

Weight, of boat empty.'1 12H g. 

Difference weight of copper.0.8£0g. 

I 

Weiglit after addition of oxygen . 1. tSS g. 

Weight without oxygen . . 4.278 g. 

Difference — weight of oxygen. . 0.210g. 


The proportion of copper io oxygen, so far as this one mciisure- 
ment goes, is therefore 85 : 21. 

The results of quantitative experiments are often recorded in 
the form of parts in one hundred. To find the percentage of each 
constitaent, we observe that the proportion of copper is 85 : 85 -f- 
21, or 8 %oa of the whole. That of the oxygen is -’/too of the 
whole. Thus the percentages arc: 


Copper, 106 : 85 :: 100 : x. x = 80.2. 

Oxygen, 106 : 21 :: 100 : x'. x' = 19.8. 


Naturally, the mean of the results of a numberin' more carefully 
managed experiments will be nearer the true proportion. The 
'percentages at present accepted as most accurate are 79.9 and 
20 . 1 . 

In the case of mercuric oxide, we may decompose a known 
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• weight of the oxide (.p. 23), collect the mercury .and weigh it, and 
ascertain the oxygen by difference. 

The names of tint constituent elements^ in a compound, to¬ 
gether with the proportion# by weight in which they are present, 
are willed the composition of the substance. For practical pur¬ 
poses* percentage competitions am oftyn used. Thus, the per- 
xntuge, composition of cupric oxide is copper : oxygen :: 7&9,; 
20 1, as we have seen above.* However, and Iter set of numbers 
expressing the same proportion (63.57 : 10) Ts more frequently 
. employed in chemistry, for reason's which will be developed later. 

All experiments involving measurement, such as tlfose used in 
determining composition, are called quantitative experiments. 

• 

Another Quantitative Experiment.—The following will 
show how the combining proportions may be measured whop the 
product is a gas, the weight of which must be ascertained. Sul* 
pliur burns in oxygen to form sulphur dioxide. A known weight 



of sulphur is placed in a porcelain boat (Fig. 20), which has al¬ 
ready been weighed. The U-shaped tube to the right contains 
absolution of potassium hydroxide, which is capable of absorbing 
the resulting gas. The oxygen enters from the left. When the 
sulphur is heated, it burns in the oxygen, and the gain in weight 
of the U-tube shows the weight of the compound produced. By 
subtracting from this the weight of the sulphur taken, we get 
the quantity of oj^gen with widely it has combined. 

In one experiment, the weight of the sulphur taken was 1.21 g. 
"Che weight gained by the U-tubl was 2.42 g. Th® difference’ 
( = oxygen) is 1.2f. * The proportion of sulphur to oxygen in 
sulphur, dioxide is therefore 1.21 :1.21 or 1 :1 or, in percentages, 
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50 : 50. This proportion is very close to the accepted Value 
(p. 36), 32.06: 32. 

The same method could be used for carbon, for the carbon 
dioxide produced would be absorbed in the solution, of potassium 
hydroxide. , , 

Combustion. — Viola it uiiiop with oxygen is tailed, in popu¬ 
lar language, combustion or Whining. Yet, since similar vigorous 
interactions with other gases are common, the term has no special 
scientific significance. Even the Union of iron and sulphur gives 
out light end heat, and is quite similar in the chemical point 
of view to combustion. 

A misleading term often used in this connection is kindling 
temperature. It £iv?s the impression that there is U definite tem¬ 
perature at which combustion will start. But the temperature 
is olily ore of the conditions which produce combustion. Finely 
powdered iron will start burning at a lower temperature than will 
an iron wire, because it presents relatively more surface to the 
gas. Again, if the oxygen is at less than one atmosphere pressure, 
the wire will require to reach a higher temperature before com¬ 
bustion will begin. Finally, the vapor of methyl alcohol and air 
requires to be raised above a red heat before combustion starts, 
but a pocket cigar-lighter sets fire to this very mixture by means 
of a contact agent (a thin platinum wire) without an#- other 
means of heating being required. So that the conditions under 
which combustion begins involve the physical condition of the 
solid, the pressure of the gas or vapor, the presence or absence 
of a contact agent and the nature of the contact agent, as well as 
the temperature. No definite kindling temperature can be given, 
unless the other conditions arc specified also. Kindling condi¬ 
tions involve several variables, of which the temperature is only 
one. 

Oxidation. — The slower union with oxygen which occurs in 
rusting is called oxidation. We shall see laty;, however, that it 
has been found convenient to stretch this term so as to cover 
combinatiqps of other elements than oxygen, and even to include 
actions not involving combination. At this‘point we can discuss 
only" oxidation by oxygen. , 
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This process»of slow oxidation by oxygen, although less con¬ 
spicuous than combustion, is really of greater interest. Thus the 
decay of wood is simply a process of oxidation whereby the same 
products am formed as by # the more rapid ordinary combustion. 
Sewage js giixed with l^rge volumes of river water, the object 
being* not simply to dilute the sewage, but to mix it with water 
qgntainingf oxygen in solution. This has an oxidizing power Likp 
tlu^t of’cftcygen gas and, through the agency oV bacteria, quickly 
renders dissolved organic masters innocuous ify converting them 
. for the most part into carbon dioxide and water. Thus, a few 
miles farther down the stream, the water may become as suitable 
for drinking as it was before the sewage entered. In our'own 
bodies we ha\^ likewise a familiar illustration/*! slofr oxidation. 
Avoiding details, it is sufficient to say that the oxygen, from the 
air taken into tfie lungs, combines with the hsemqgjobin in the red 
blood-corpuscles. In this form of loose combination, it is carried 
by the blood throughout our tissues and there oxidizes the food¬ 
stuffs which have been absorbed during digestion. The material 
products arc carbon dioxide and water, of* which the former is 
carried back to the lungs by the blood, and finally reaches the air 
during exhalation. The important product, however, is the heat, 
given out by 'the oxidation, which keeps the body warm. 

The opposite of oxidation, the removal of oxygen, is spoken of 
in chemistry as reduction. But this term, also, has been stretched 
to cover other kinds of chemical change. 

Spontaneous Combustion. — Sometimes a mere slow oxida¬ 
tion develops into a combustion, which is then known as spon¬ 
taneous combustion. To understand this, we must note the fact 
tliat*a given weight of material, say iron, in combining with oxy¬ 
gen to form a given oxide, will liberate the same total amount of 
heat whether the union proceeds rapidly or slowly. If the action 
proceeds slowly, and the material being oxidized is freely exposed 
to the air, the latter will become heated and will carry off the 
heat as fast as it is produced. Tims, no particular rise in tem¬ 
perature will occur. If, however,|thc material is a () poor con¬ 
ductor of heat, liko*hSy or rags, and there is sufficient air for 
oxidation, but not enough to carry off the heated air, the heat 
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may accumulate and a temperature sufficient to*start combustion . 
ma'y be reached. ’ Such a situation sometimes arises in hay-stacks. 
It occurs also when rigs, saturated with oiljf used in making paints 
(Jinseed oil and turpentine) are left'in a heap. These oils, in 
“drying,” combine with oxygen from tfie^iir and turn pi to a tough, 
resinous material. The ragg, being poor conductors of heat, 
finally become hot enough tq. btrst.into flame, and sferious con¬ 
flagrations often <owe their origin i.to causes such as this. £>ily 
rags slipuld always be disposed of by burning, or should at least 
be placed in a closed can of metal. Fires in coal bunkers of Ships, 
arise from the same cause — slow oxidation, with accumulation of 
the ’resulting heat. That coal does undergo slow oxidation, 
especially wherf-freshly mined, is shown by the |act, that such 
coal, if left exposed'to the air for months, may lose 10 per cent 
or more of its heating power. 

f 

Uses, of Oxygen. — In the foregoing sections we have fc- 
ferred to its use in breathing, its role in decay, which is a benefi¬ 
cent process because it removes much useless matter which might 
otherwise cause disease, and its tfalue in {he disposal of sewage. 
Power and heat for commercial purposes are almost all obtained 
by the burning of coal, in which oxygen from tte air plays a 
large part. If we had to purchase the oxygen as well ,as the 
coal, we should require at least three tons of oxygen for every 
ton of coal. 

Oxygen in cylinders and oxygen generators are used to restore 
the supply in the atmosphere of submarine boats, and to assist 
the respiration of aviators at very great altitudes. 

Substances Indifferent to Oxygen. — Finally, since " tile 
atmosphere contains so large a proportion of oxygen, substances 
which do not oxidize and, when heated, do not burn, have many 
uses. Gold, silver, and platinum are of this kind (p. 36), and are 
used for ornaments. The last is used for crucibles in which bodies 
are heated in the laboratory. Although iron burns in pure oxygen, 
'it does not oxidize rapidly in *he air even when heated, and so is 
used for making vessels for cooking and irT constructing fireproof 
buildings. 
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Stibstanoes, already fully oxidized, are naturally not com¬ 
bustible. Of this nature are sandstone, granite, brick, porcelain, 
glass, and water. All jbhesc are, therefore, fireproof. Moreover, 
these substances do not give off oxygen when heated. It is this 
inactivity v^liich render,s r glass and porcelain suitable materials 
for laboratory ( apparatus, since they experience no change in 
weight whdn heated. 

Activity and Stability.— A substance which enters into 
.combination vigorously, as does' oxygen, is called chemically 
active. Nitrogen, on the other hand, is relatively inactive. An 
active element, since it combines readily* also holds tenaciously 
to the matter^with which it has combined. active, element 
implies, therefore, one which is in general* difficult to liberate 
from combination. IIs compounds arc in general relatively stable 
or inactive. Tims, many oxides, and the natural compounds just 
mentioned (sandstone, granite, brick and porcelain, the.last two 
made from day I, do not lose oxygen even at a white heat and 
aro very stable. The compounds of more, indifferent elements, 
oil tljp other hand, arc. in general relatively easy to decompose. 
In other words, they are unstable or active. 

Exercises.— 1. What percentage by weight of free oxygen is 
obtained by beating: (n) mercuric oxide, (b) potassium nitrate, 
(c) potassium chlorate? At $1.50, $0.15, and $0.15 per kilogram, 
respectively, which is the cheapest source of oxygen? 

2. Using the data on p. 34, calculate the weight of oxygen 
dissolved by 1000 e.e. of water at 0° under one atmosphere 
] ires sure, 

5. Why docs a forced draft make a fire burn more rapidly? 

4. Why does a naked flame sometimes cause an explosion in a 
mine, when the air of the mine is filled with coal dust? 

5. The substances, like phosphorus and sulphur, which burn 
rapidly in ordinary oxygen, combine very, very slowly with oxy¬ 
gen which has been freed from moisture by careful drying. How 
V? this effect of water to be classified? 

6. Air is 20 per •com, oxygen. Why docs iron burn brilliantly 
in pure oxygen, but not in air? 



CHAPTER IV* 

THE MEASUREMENT 0$ QUANTITY IN GASEil. THE 
KINgTIC-MOLECUL^H HYPOTHESIS 

After the discussion in regard* to the proportions of oxjgen 
in the air iyid the measurement of the volume of oxygen removed ' 
(Fig. 6, p. 9), it will jeadily be imagined that measuring the 
volume of a sample of gas is a common operation in chemistry. 
Indeed, it is mue\ easier to measure quantities of •gas by noting 
their volumes than by weighing them. Some fj.cts have to be 
taken account *£, however, in order that the measurements of the 
Volume may be of value. 

A sample of gas diminishes in volume when 
the pressure increases, and it increases in volume 
when the temperature rises. Hence, when the 
volume of the gas is measured, the pressure and 
the temperature must also bn stated. 

The Measurement of the Pressure of a Gas. 

— In almost all cases the easiest way to take 
account of the pressure of a gas is to place it in 
an apparatus so constructed that one boundary 
of the volume is a liquid. The apparatus is then 
so adjusted that the surface of the liquid in con¬ 
tact with the gas in the closed tube (Fig. 2p js 
at the name level as the free surface of the liquid 
which is exposed to the atmosphere. The equal¬ 
ity in the levels of the liquids is then a guarantee 
that the specimen of gas and the atmosphere are 
exercising eejuty pressures on U)e liquid. At this 
stage the volume of the gas is measured, by read¬ 
ing the graduation (not showi$ on the tube. Simultaneously tha 
pressure of the atmosphere and, therefore, 6f the gas, is ascer¬ 
tained by reading the barometer. 

44 



Fig. 21. 
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Af simple form of barometer is shown in Fig. 22 (tube on right 
tff diagram only). A glass tube, about 1 meter long and closed at 
one end, is completely filled with mercury aAd carefully inverted, 
with its open'end dipping ipto a mercury reservoir. The mercury 
fails inside .the tube, leading a vacuum at the top, until the pres¬ 
sure of the mercury column inside balances the pressure of the 
air outside. The atmospheric* pees- 
eunc is ‘therefore expressed»by the 
barometer as equivalent to the pres- 
• sure exerted by so many millimeters 
of mercury. For accurate work, all 
readings obtained must be reduced to 
a standard temperature (0° C.) , by 
correcting for the expansion of mer¬ 
cury above that temperature. 

A more practical form of barom¬ 
eter for laboratory use consists of a 
bent, tube containing mercury (Fig. 22, 
left half of diagram). The short limb 
(to tjic left) is open :wul the pressure 
of the atmosphere is exercised on the 
surface of tfie mercury there. The 
longer‘limb (to the right) is closed at the top and in it there is no 
gas above the mercury. Hence, reading the difference in the 
heights at which the mercury stands in the two limbs gives us a 
measure of the pressure of the atmosphere and of any specimen 
of gas which is at the same pressure. 

This is called the uncorrected reading. It is immediately re¬ 
duced to the corrected reading by noting the temperature on the 
adjacent thermometer and referring to the table of corrections 
(C, Fig. 22) supplied with the barometer. 

For example: the uncorrected barometric reading is 744 mm. 
with the barometer at 15°. The correction on 744 mm. at 15°, 
according to thegfeible, is —2.0 pim. The corrected reading is 
therefore 742 mm. 

• Correction of the. Volume t<£ 760 mm. Pressure (Boyle’s 
Law). — Since the atmospheric pressure varies from day to day, 
the volume of the gas at the observed pressure is next corrected 
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to that which the same quantity of gas would *havc occupied at 
the standard pressure of 760 mm. of mercury By care/ul meas¬ 
urements, Boyle (1660) found that the volume occupied by the 
same sample of any gas at constant temperature varies inversely 
with the pressure. 

An illustration will ^how «how this correction ,is applied. Let 
jus suppose that there were WXJ c.«\ of the gas at 15° and V2 
mm. (eorr.). Tl'e question is: What would he the folumf of 
this amount of gas at 760 mi*.? At this new pressure (760 mm.), 
which is greater than the old pressure (742 mm.), the volume 
will become leas. Hence we change the volume in the proportion 
of these pressures, placing the smaller number in the numerator, 
so as to get a Smaller volume as the answer: 2JPX 71 7700 — 
volume at 760 mm. 195.3 c.c. If we wished to convert 100 c.c. 
at 7.75 mm. tcw?60 mm., we should reason that the new pressure 
'■was smaller, and the volume would become greater, and should 
therefore place the larger number (775) in the numerator so as 
to get a larger volume for the answer. 

The Correction of the Volume of s» Gas for Temperature 
(Charles’ Law).— All gases at 0° C. are found to gain 1 part in 
273 of their volume when heated to 1°, 2 parts in 273 when heated 
to 2°, and so on in proportion, so long as the pressure is main¬ 
tained constant. Thus at 273°, under constant pressure, the 
volume is doubled. When cooled below 0°, every gas similarly 
loses 1 part in 273 of its volume for each degree. At - 273°, if the 
regular contraction continued so far, the sample would, by cal¬ 
culation at least, lose all its volume. This temperature (the 
lowest temperature that could possibly be attained) is called 
the absolute zero. In point of fact, however, all gases liquefy 
before the temperature has fallen to -273°. 

The rule contained in the above statements is known as 
Charles’ Law. By applying an arithmetical device, we can state 
the law in a form which makes its use in calculations quite easy. 
The device consists in adding 273 algebraically to all tempera¬ 
tures on tfie Centigrade scab. The temperature, when 273 1ms 
been- added, is called the absolute temperiture. Charles’ Law 
then reads as follows; The volumes assumed by a sample of gas 
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• at different temperatures, the pressure remaining constant, are 
directly proportional to the corresponding absolute temperatures. 

In the illustration'uscij above, there weVc 200 c.e. of gas at 
15°, and it * required to ^now the volume at 0°. We add 2?3 
akjebcairaUy to each temperature, and the question becomes: 
There are 200,c.e. of gas at 288° #\bs..,what will be its volume 
,‘K. 273‘| aW? The volume changes in the direct ratio of the 
absolute ’temperatures. The hew temperature? is lower than the 
old, and the new volume will, therefore be snttiUer thart»the old. 

■ Tin* 200 X - 7 %.ss = volume atV (273" Abs.) = 189.6 c.c. 

The above laws are usually applied to any example simulta¬ 
neously. Thus, 200 c.c. of gas at 742 mm. pressure (corr.) and 
15° become *200 X'^siX - 7 i%ss = 185.1. c.c. 'it 0° and 
760 mm. 

If a sample of a gas is heated and its volume If kept cons/.ant, 
then we find that its pressure is directly proportional to the ad- 
solute temperature. 'Phis is not a third law distinct from that 

of Boyle and of Charles, but is derived by combining the two. 

• 

I^ixed Gases (Dalton’s Law). — Different gases at the same 
temperature, provided they do not interact chemically, exert no 
influence at all upon each other when mixed. Each component 
of the mixture behaves as if all the others were absent and it 
alone were in occupation of the whole available volume. Thus 
if we mix 100 c.c. of oxygen and 100 c.c. of hydrogen, both at 
one atmosphere pressure, the resultant gas occupies 200 c.c. at 
tliis same pressure, but both the oxygen and the hydrogen act as 
if they were under a pressure of one-half an atmosphere. This 
ljug/ be generalized into the law of partial pressures, first forinu- 
•lated by Dalton in 1807: The pressure exercised by each compo¬ 
nent in a gaseous mixture is proportional to its concentration in the 
mixture, and the total pressure of the gas is equal to the sum of 
those of its components. 

This law is pwticularly useful in correcting to standard con¬ 
ditions a given volume of a gas which has been collected oveij 
water, since such a specimen necessarily contains yater vapor. 
The partial pressurft of this, called aqueous tension (p. 75), which 
is definite for each temperature, must be subtracted from the 
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total pressure in order to obtain the partial pressure of the gas 
being measured, and the remainder must be used as the pressure 
of this gas in any dhleulation. Thus, in»a gas measured over 
water at 22°, the total pressure includes T9.7 mm* pressure of 
water vapor (the aqueous tension at 22°,see Appendix i I p.«734). 
Hence 150 c.c. of gas over water at 22° jind 750 mjn. is the*same 
in amount'as 150 c.c. of tlic sawn? gas in dry condition fit 22° arte. 
730.3 mm. (there teing simply 150 c*e. of water vapor at 19.7 njm. 
mixed with it). To obtain the volume of dry gas at 0° and 
760 mm. we have the expression 150 X 27 %a 5 X 73 " % 60 - 

Densities of Gases. — The density of a gas is the mass of 1 c.c. 
of the gas (ft 0° and 760 mm. pressure. Sometimes the weight 
of one liter (1000 c.c.) is called the density. Often the relative 
weight of the gas, the weight of an equal volume of air, or oxygen, 
or hydrogen being taken as unity, receives the same 
name (see p. 34). 

The most direct method of measuring the density 
of a ga3 is to emplqy a light flask of 125-150 c.c. 
capacity, provided with a rubber stopper and ytop- 
cock (Fig. 23). By means of an air-pump the con¬ 
tents of the flask are removed, and it is weighed. 
This gives the weight of the empty vessel. The gas, 
whose density is to be ascertained, is then admitted, 
and care is taken that it finally fills the flask at 
the pressure of the atmosphere. The flask is closed 
and weighed again. The increase represents the weight of the 
gas. At the same time the temperature and barometric pressure 
are read. The volume is determined by displacing the gas once 
more from the flask, filling with water, and weighing again. The- 
difference in weight between the empty flask and the flask full 
of water, in grams, represents the volume of the content of the 
flask in cubic centimeters. This volume is reduced to 0° and 
760 mm. by the rules discussed above, and we h»ve then a volume 
^of the gas and the corresponding weight. 

To illustrate, let us supposeHhat the volyme of the flask is 200 
c.c. and that it is filled with oxygen at 15° 'and 742 mm. The 
weight of the gas is found to be 0.26 g. We ascertained (p. 47) 
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by calculation tljat* at 0° and 760 mm. this volume would be 
185.1 c.c. The weight' of a liter is given by the ptoportion 185.1 : 
0.26 :: 1000 : x. Here f = 1.405 g. When tfic operation is per¬ 
formed carefully, and. thd weighing carried to the nearest 
milligram instead of the‘nearest centigram, a result more 
nearly • approaching the accepted _one (1.429) may easily be 
reached. 

To gfci the density of oxygen referred to hydrogen as unity, 1 
we must divide the answer by the weight of ajiter of l\\jdrogen 
(0.08087 g.). In the above ca*se the quotient is 15.63. The ac¬ 
cepted value is 15.89. The density referred to air ife unity is 
similarly obtained by dividing by 1.293, flic weight of a liter ot 
air at 0° and 760 mm. pressure. 

By using a modification of the flask just described, it is pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the weights of known volumes of the vapors of 
liquids and solids. A temperature sufficiently high to vaporize* 
tht? substance must be employed. The volume is reduced by rule 
to 0° and 760 mm. and the density (in this case known 
as the vapor density) is calculated as before.* The reduc¬ 
tion to 0° and 760 mm. pressure by rule gives, of course, 
a fictitious result. The vapor would condense to the liquid 
form before 0* was reached, if the cooling were actually 
carried out. But the value for the density as it would be 
at 0° and 760 mm. has to be calculated to facilitate com¬ 
parison with the corresponding values for other sub¬ 
stances. The results have no physical significance, but 
are highly important to the chemist. 

# Diffusion. — When two cylinders, one filled with hy¬ 
drogen and one with oxygen, are placed mouth to 
mouth (Fig. 24), so that the one containing hydrogen i10 ' 24 ' 
is uppermost, since the oxygen in the lower cylinder is nearly 16 
times as heavy as the hydrogen (p. 34), we might expect the 
gases to remain jp their respective cylinders. The oxygen, 
however, makes its way into the hydrogen above it, and the 
hydrogen penetrates into the oxyj/bn in the lower cylinder so 
that, in a short time, \he gases are perfectly mixed, just as if 
gravity t did not exist. The same phenomenon is observed when. 
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in everyday life, a bottle of scent is opened The vapor, on 
escaping, begins to penetrate in all directions through the roam, 
showing its presence by its odor. The naterial of gases has in 
f act an independent power of locomotion. The insulting phe¬ 
nomenon we call diffusion. It is constant in rate, f 05 each gas 
under like conditions, and hydrogen has the greatest gpeed of 
diffusiorf of all the gases. t " . 

The different' rates of diffusion of different gases' are easily 
shown-by comparing their several speeds with that of air, when 
both pass through a wall of unglazed, porous porcelain. r 

The porous cylinder A (Fig. 25) contains air and is connected 
by' a rubber stopper with a wide tube which dips beneath the 
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surface of the water. When a cylinder II containing 
hydrogen is brought over it, rapid escape of gas takes 
place through the water, showing that a rise in pres¬ 
sure has taken place inside the porous vessel. Before 
the cylinder of hydrogen approached the porous ves¬ 
sel, the air was moving both outwards and inwards 
through the porcelain, but, being the same gas, the 
speed of motion was equal* in both directions, and 
therefore the pressure inside was not affected. It is 
important to note that there was at no'time rest, there 
was simply equal motion in both directions. When 
the hydrogen atmosphere surrounded the cylinder, 
the hydrogen gas moved more rapidly into the cylin¬ 
der than the air inside could move out, and hence an 
excess of pressure quickly arose in the interior. 

Exact measurement shows that the lighter a gas is 
in bulk, the faster its parts move by diffusion in any 
The rate is inversely proportional to the square root of 


the density of the gas. Thus, for hydrogen and oxygen it is in 
the ratio y 1.429 : y 0.08987, or 4.0 to 1. 


The Kinetic-Molecular Hypothesis 
Just as we can thoroughly understand the behavior of a 
watch or <an automobile engine only if we know the details of its 
structure, and how the parts work, so w% can understand the 
physical and chemical behavior of matter in masses oply if we 
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are familiar with jts ultimate mechanism. Hence we must now 
take up the study of the structure of matter in the gaseous state. 

In order to explain t|ie applicability of thoslaws of Boyle and 
of Charles to .gases in general, a hypothesis (p. 20) has bcen^ 
deviscd f by t chemists. In the course of time, evidence has been ac¬ 
cumulated which verifies this hypothesis beyond all possibility 
of jloubt. The hypothesis is kyown ;Js the ‘kinetic-molecular hypo¬ 
thesis, frdh» the two main postulates upon which, it is based. 

In the first place, it is assumed tjiat all matter is coujposed 
of exceedingly minute particles or Molecules, the molecules of any 
particular substance being all alike in nature and in rtiass. In 
solids and liquids, these; molecules are fairiy closely packed to¬ 
gether. In gases, on the contrary, they arc widely fbattsred, with 
much vacant space between them. 

The second postulate is that the molecules of all substances 
under ordinary conditions arc in rapid motion, and consequenfiy 
possess kinetic energy. Tn solids and liquids this motion is re- 
strieted within a definite volume. In a gas, however, the mole¬ 
cules arc free to distribute themselves throughout the whole of 
the containing vessel, apd by continually striking the walls of 
this vessel they produce pressure. 

The Properties of Gases. — A very noticeable fact about 
gases is that they rati be compressed to an enormous extent. 
Oxygen at 760 mm., for example, can be reduced by pressure to 
one two-hundredth of its volume, or even less. The compression 
does not affect the individual molecules, and therefore does not 
diminish the volume actually occupied by the oxygen, but it 
crowds the molecules closer together and diminishes to one two- 
hundredth the space between them. Compressing a gas is, in 
fact, compressing the empty space of which it chiefly consists. To 
understand what follows, the reader must keep constantly before 
him a mental image of a jar of gas as consisting of extremely 
small particles scpiyjitcd by relatively wide, empty spaces. The 
molecules are in rapid motion and move in straight lines, ex¬ 
cepting when they strike one anothclr or the walls of the vessel. 

The most remarkable property of a gas, considering the loose¬ 
ness with which its material is packed, is the total absence in it of 
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any tendency to settling or subsidence. Since Hie molecule* can¬ 
not be at rest upon one another, as the great coniftressibilfty 
shows, we are 'driven to conclude that they are widely separated 
from one another, and that they occupy the space, otherwise a 
complete vacuum, by constantly moving about in all directions. 
But a moving aggregate of particles which does .not even finally 
t settle must be in perpetual itiotioni We must, therefore, behave 
the molecules to"be wholly unlike particles of matter’in having 
perfect 'elasticity," in consequence .of which they undergo no loss 
of energy after a collision. ‘They must continually strike the 
walls of the vessel and one another and rebound, yet without loss 
of motion. The fact that each gas is homogeneous, efforts to sift 
out lightei- or heavier samples having failed, requires the sup¬ 
position that all the molecules of a pure gas are closely alike. 

>The diffusibility of gases is due to the motion of the molecules, 

' and their permeability to the space available to receive molecules 
of another gas. These two modes of behavior involve no addi¬ 
tional molecular properties. The word “diffusion” is often 
thought to mean the property of a given mass of gas in virtue of 
which another gas can mix with the given mass. This property is 
not diffusibility but permeability. It is the other gas, which 
makes its way into the given gas, which is diffusing. Diffusion ic 
spontaneous motion of the parts of a gas away from their original 
location. Unless this motion is into an empty space, the diffusing 
molecules must, of course, move into another body of gas. In 
the case of the jars of hydrogen and oxygen (p. 49), each gas 
moved in part out of its original jar (diffused), and each received 
parts of the other gas into its jar (was permeated). 

From the diffusion results obtained by experiment witlt, any 
particular gas, the average speed at which the molecules of which 
it is composed are moving can be calculated. For the hydrogen 
molecule at room temperature, this speed is 1840 meters per 
second, or faster than a rifle bullet. The average speed of the 
oxygen molecule under the same condition** is one-quarter of 
this value, or 460 m. per second. 

0* ^ 

t 

Boyle’s Law and Charles’ Law. — Returning now to Boyle’s 
law (p. 46), the thing to be accounted for is that when a sample 
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•of a |as diminishes in volume, its pressure increases in the same 
proportion. Let the diagram (Fig. 26) represent a cylinder with 
a movable piston, upoh wlych weights may®be placed to resist 
the pressure. 1 Now the' pressure exercised by the gas under the 
piston’cafindt bo like the (pressure of the hand upon a table, since 
we have ji^st assumed that the pasticless are not even. approxi- 
nfhtely at rest, and the spaces bctvfcen them are enormous com¬ 
pared with the size of the miMeculcs themselves. The gaseous 
pressure must therefore be attributed to the 
colossal hailstorm which their innumerable 
impacts upon the, piston produce. If this ^ 
the case, the compressing of a gas must 
consist simplj* in moving the partition 
downwards, so that the particles as they 
fly about are gradually restricted to a 
smaller and smaller space. Their paths be¬ 
come on an average shorter and shorter. 

Their impacts upon the walls become more and more frequent 
So the pressure which this causes becomes ’greater and greater, 
and iV proportional to the degree of crowding (the concentration) 
of the molecules. 

There are two other points to be added. When we diminish 
the volume to one-half, we find from experience that the pressure 
becomes exactly, or almost exactly, twice as great. This must 
mean that, although the particles are becoming crowded, they 
do not interfere with one another’s motion, excepting of course 
where actual collision causes a rebound. Only in the absence 
of interference would doubling the number of molecules per unit 
ofTolume give exactly double the number of impacts on the 
walls. Hence the molecules must have practically no tendency to 
cohesion. Finally, the molecules must be supposed to move in 
straight lines between collisions. 

Boyle’s law tj^refore adds three more details concerning 
molecular behavior, namely, that the crowding of the molecules 
represents the concentration of the Material and that tjie particles 
move in straight line! and show almost no cohesion, since pressure 
and concentration are very closely proportional to one another. 
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Dalton’s law of partial pressures emphasizes fhe fact that these 
rules hold not only for single gases, but for mixtures of gases. 

How, now, can we account for Charles’ law (p. 46), according 

which an increase in volume (orin pressure, if the volume is 
kept constant) results from heating it mass of rabidly ,'fnoving 
molecules? The action of & particle ‘colliding with, a surface is 
■ measured in physics in ternffe of its mass and its velocity. It is 
evident that heating a cloud of molecules would not increase the 
mass of each, and it must therefore increase the velocity of each, 
since the .kinetic energy of all becomes greater. 

Liquefaction of Gases: Critical Temperature. — We find by 
experiment, finally, that all gases can be liquefied by sufficient 
cooling and compression. This fact compels up to suppose that, 
after all, cvci; gaseous molecules have some tendency to cohesion. 
This cohesion is, in general, scarcely perceptible so long as. the 
gas is warm and is diffuse, but it is possible, by careful measure¬ 
ment, to establish the fact that it does induce slight deviations 
from Boyle’s law even under such conditions. Thus, 2 liters of 
oxygen at 1 atmosphere pressure, when subjected to 2 ntmos- 
pheres pressure, give 0.9991 liters instead of 1 liter. The addi¬ 
tional contraction of 0.0009 liters (0.9 c.c.) is due to the effect 
of cohesion when the molecules are thus crowded closer together. 
The gases which are more easily liquefied than is oxygen show 
greater effects. Thus, 2 liters of sulphur dioxide at 760 mm., 
when subjected to 2 atmospheres pressure, give only 0.974 liters, 
showing a contraction due to cohesion of 26 c.c. These data refer 
to 0°. At lower temperatures the contractions due to cohesion 
become rapidly greater. 

We can readily understand, therefore, that when the kinetic 
energy of the molecules is sufficiently reduced by cooling, and 
the molecules are brought sufficiently close together, the tendency 
of the molecules to cohere causes the gas to condense and assume 
the liquid form. In 1869 Andrews found that carbon dioxide 
could be liquefied at 0° by 38 atmospheres pressure, and at 30° 
by 71 atm’ospheres, but that above 31.35°ut.could not be liquefied 
by any pressure. He discovered that each gas has a critical 
temperature, as he called it. For carbon dioxide, this tempera- 
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ture can be obsemd by placing a heavy-walled, ('lass tube (Fig. 
2 T), half-filled with liquid carbon dioxide, in a beaker of water, 
and gradually raising tie temperature of the®latter. At 
31.35°, the surface between ,tho liquid and gas becomes (C\ 
hazy and waaishes. At tWs temperature the liquid state 
disappears, merging into the gaseous. When the tem- 
po»ature falfs once more, the euriac* marking the boun- 
dary.betwfen liquid and gas re‘appears at 31.39°. 

The critical temperature of .oxygen is -118 *, of hy-* 
drogen - 234°, of carbon dioxide 31.35°, of sulphur dioxide 
156°, of water 374°. 

9 

Another Deviation from the Laws of Gas$s.» A Per¬ 
fect Gas.—It is also found by experiment that when a gas 
is already under very high pressure, and very closely 
packed, an increase in the pressure does not produce quite 
us (jreat a diminution in volume as Boyle’s law leads us 
to expect. This reminds us that we are diminishing only 
the space between the molecules, and not the volumes of the mole¬ 
cules themselves, and therefore not the total volume of the gas 
When, on sever-e compression, the volume occupied by the mole¬ 
cules themselves has become an appreciable fraction of the whole 
volume, additional compression does not affect the whole volume 
and the contraction is smaller than Boyle’s law would indicate. 
Thus, 200 liters of hydrogen, at 16° and under one atmosphere 
pressure, when subjected to 200 atmospheres pressure, give 1.134 
liters, instead of 1 liter. 

The last two effects (namely, those due to the tendency to 
collision of, and the space occupied by the molecules) arc called 
deviations from the laws of gases. An imaginary gas, which 
exhibits neither deviation, called a perfect gas, is often referred 
to in discussing the behavior of gases. 




, Fig. 27. 


Summary. — We may now summarize the principal facts 
about gases in mass, with the corresponding features of the 
molecular relations. 1 
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Facts About Gases in Mass. 


Corresponding Relations of Molecules. 


Compressibility 
Diffusibility 
I ermeability 
Non-settling 
Homogeneity 
Pressure . ■ . 
Boyle’s law . 


Charles’ law .... 

Law of diffusion . 

Gases can bo liquqficd, and 
show lowVr compressi¬ 
bility at high pressures 


Vacuum 4- molecule) widely separated. 

Molecules in ritpid motion. 

Empty space relatively large. 

Molecules perfectly clastic. . 

Molecules of any one substance closely alike. 

Due to impacts wf molecules; 

Pressure'proportional to concentration of the 
molecule^. Molecules move in stritight lines 
and, when widely scattered, show no tendency 
to cohesion or to repulsion. 

Rise in-temperature increases the velocity, and 
therefore the kinetic energy of the molecules. 

Speed of molecules inversely proportional to 
square root of mass. 

Molecules do possess some tendency to cohe¬ 
sion. and do occupy an appreciable fraction 
of the space when pressure is very great. 


, 'History of the Kinetic-Molecular Theory. — This theory was 
first suggested by Daniel Bernoulli (1738), who explained by its 
means the pressure and compressibility of gases. Lomonossov 
(1748) developed the theory very completely and by means of it 
explained Boyle’s law and the effects of changes in temperature. 
He also anticipated from the theory the existence of the Second 
deviation from the law of gases (1749), a discovery usually cred¬ 
ited to Dupre (1864). He likewise pointed out that there was 
no limit to the maximum velocity of a molecule, and therefore no 
upper limit of temperature, but that there must be a lower limit 
(the absolute zero) at which the molecules would be at rest 
(1744). This work was entirely forgotten, until attention was 
called to it in 1904 by Mcnschutkin. 

Similar views were expressed by Waterston (1845), but were 
still so much ahead of the time that the committee of the Royal 
Society did not approve the paper for publication, and it was dis¬ 
covered in the archives of the society, long afterwards, by Lord 
Rayleigh. The development of the theory, so far as it applies to 
heat, is therefore credited to Joule (1855-60) and, in respect to 
all properties of gases, to Krtinig (1856) atWi Clausius (1857), 
who knew nothing of the earlier work. 

Exercises. — The text cannot be understood unless some 
problems involving the laws of gases are actually worked. 
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1. Reduce 189 c.c. of gas at 15° and 750 mm. to 0° and 760 mm. 

2. Reduce 110 c.c. of gas at-5° and 741 mgi.t.o 0° and 760 mm. 

3. Convert500c.c.of gasut25° and 700nun. tol8° and 745mm. 

4. Reduce 250 c.c. of gift (standing over water) at 22° and- 
755 mm. lo fhc dry condition and to 0° and 760 mm. 

5. The density of a substance* rdf erred to air is 3.2. .What is 
the density referred to hydrogen? What will be the volume* 
occupied by 10 g. of the substance at 20° and 752 mm.? 

(>• What will be the relative' rate of diffusion of the substance 
in question 5, (a) to hydrogen, (6) to air? 



CHAPTER V 

H'/.DROG'feN 

« 

IlAVfxo learned something of f.he properties of gases in gen¬ 
eral, and of oxygen in particular, we turn now to water, a sub¬ 
stance as Closely connected with our daily life as is air. We have 
seen (p. 36) that it is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
the latter element, therefore, may be taken up nvrt. Hydrogen 
is of interest on its Own account because it is often used in filling 
ballpons, and yearly half the bulk of ordinary illuminating gas 
is free hydrogen. 

History. — That hydrogen is a distinct kind of gas was first 
established by CavAidish (1766 j. Somewhat later (1781), he 
showed that, when it burned in the air, it gave a vapor which 
could be condensed to liquid water. Since oxygen was then 
known to be the substance with which combustibles united, this 
proved that water was a compound of hydrogen (Greek, water 
; producer ) and oxygen. 

Occurrence. — Free hydrogen is found, mixed with varying 
proportions of other gases, in exhalations from volcanoes, in 
pockets found in certain layers of the rock-salt deposits, and in 
some meteorites. The air contains not over 1 part in l,500,PO0. 
The lines of hydrogen are prominent in the spectra of the sun and 
of most stars. 

In combination, it constitutes about 11 per cent by weight of 
water. It is an essential constituent of all acids. It is contained 
also, in combination with carbon, in the components of natural 
t gas, petroleum, and all animal and vegetable bodies. 

Preparation by the Action of Metals on Cold Water. — To 
liberate hydrogen from water, it is necessary to use some ele- 
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V^ient' with which*the oxygen of the water will combine even more 
eagerly than with hydrogen, and to offer this clement in exchange 
for the hydrogen. ”, 

The more active metals, such as potassium, sodium, or ca>- 
cium,* displace hydrogen rapidly from cold water. Potassium 
and sodiurp art lighter than watery and float on the surface. In 
ttie easp of the former, stf mucH heat is liberated' that the 
hydrogen catches fire, and with neither metal* is the experiment 
saf<^ in the hands of a novice. Calcium a 
sinks to the bottom, and acts rapidly, but 
not violently, so that the gas is easily col¬ 
lected (Fig. 28). The pieces of these 
metals, of course, act upon only a small „ 
part of the water in the vessel. In each ' 
case the metal displaces one-half only of 
thp hydrogen in that part of the water upon 
which it acts. The other products arc the 
hydroxides of potassium, sodium, and cal¬ 
cium, respectively. The two t former dis-* 
solve»in the excess witter, leaving a clear 
liquid when the metal is all gone, but may 
be recovered as white solids by evapora¬ 
tion. The calcium hydroxide (slaked lime) is dissolved only 
in part, and much of it may be seen suspended in the water after 
the action. 

Potassium (78.2) -f Water (36.032) —> 

Potassium hydroxide (112.216) + Hydrogen (2.016) 
Calcium (40.07) -f- Water (36.032) 

*■* Calcium hydroxide (74.086) -j- Hydrogen (2.016) 

An alloy of lead with sodium (35 per cent), sold under the 
name of hydrone, affords a convenient substitute for sodium in 
the foregoing actions. 

Displacement.**-These actions, in which hydrogen is lib¬ 
erated, present us with a new — the third — variety of_ 
chemical change. Hcje an element displaces one of the elements 
from a compound, setting it free, and unites with the rest of the 
constituents of the compound. Thus, calcium displaces part of the 
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hydrogen, and unites with the oxygen and ‘ the rest df the 
hydrogen. 



Hydrogen from Metals and Water at a High Temperature.— 
With steam at a redlieat, metals l'ke iron, zinc, and magnesium 
interact vigorously. The steam, generated in a flask, enters at 
one end of the tube containing the metal (Fig. 29), and the 
hydrogen passes off at the other. Since, at a red heat, all hy¬ 
droxides, except those of potassium and sodium, are decomposed 
into an oxide of the metal and water, the oxides are formed in 
this case: 

Magnesium (24.32) + Water (18.016) —> 

Magnesium oxide (40.32) + Hydrogen (2.016) 

Iron, under the above conditions, gives the magnetic oxide (com¬ 
pare p. 36): 

Iron (167.52) + Water (72.064) -» 

Magnetic oxide of iron 1231.52) -f Hydrogen (8.064) 

• a 

Silver, gold and platinum, which do not combine directly with 
pure oxygen, and even copper and mercury, which do, are all 
unable to form oxides and to liberate hydrogen when heated in 
steam. 
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Acids. — In making hydrogen in the laboratory, dilute acids 
tfre used almost exclusively. The most common'acids are hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sulphuric acid. The forme# is a solution of a 
gas, hydrogen chloride, in water. The “pure concentrated” 
hydrufhlprig acid used (ji laboratories contains nearly as much 
of the gas (39, per cent by weight) as the water will dissolve. 
Xhe “coimflercial” acid contipns'iiijpurities and is alsodess con¬ 
centrated! The “concentrated” sulphuric acid, is an oily liquid 
containing practically no water. Xhc pure acid is a compound 
of hydrogen, sulphur and oxygen; to which chemists have given 
the name hydrogen sulphate. The “commercial” sul]Thurie acid 
contains 6 to 7 per cent of water, besides*impurities. 

All the “dilute” acids contain 70 to 80 per mil* of water. The 
water, as a rule, takes no part in the ohemioul'changes in which 
the acids are concerned, and is therefore omitted from the con¬ 
densed statements of their reactions. 

The name “acid” is restricted to one class of substances hav¬ 
ing certain definite characteristics, which will be discussed in 
detail in a later chapter. It will suffice to mention at this point 
that fiydrogcn is the one essential constituent of all acids, that 
their aqueous solutions have a sour taste and change the color of 
litmus from blue to red, and that, in aqueous solution, also, 
their hydrogen is displaced, in whole or in part, by certain 
metals. 

Radicals. — In describing the chemical behavior of acids, we 
speak of the hydrogen as the positive radical, because in elec¬ 
trolysis (see p. 65) it is attracted to the negative pole, and of the 
material combined with the hydrogen as the negative radical, 
because it is attracted to the positive pole. Thus in hydrochloric 
acid hydrogen is combined with the chloride radical, in sulphuric 
acid with the sulphate radical. The first is a simple radical, 
containing only chlorine, the second is a compound radical, con¬ 
taining sulphur awl oxygen. In many interactions the compound 
radicals move as units from one state of combination to another. 

Preparation of “ifydrogen by Displacement from Diluted 
Acids,— Every one of the metals which displace hydrogen from 
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water will also displace it from dilute acids. The acids must be 
diluted with water, unless, like hydrochloric acid, they arf^ 
already dissolved irt water. The action is much more vigorous 
than that on water, so that the most' active metals are not em¬ 
ployed. Metals like zinc, iron, and aluminium serve the,purpose. 
The metal combines with the negative radical, and so liberates 
the hydrogen, which escapes,in bubbles. When exdess of thf 
metal is employed, hydrogen continues to be evolved until ,the 
acid present is all, used up, ;yid evaporation of the clear liquid 
which remains will then give in dry form the compound of* the 
metal with the negative radical. Thus, with zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid, zinc sulphate is produced. 

( 

Zinc (65.37) + Sulphuric acid (98.076) —» 

Zinc sulphate (161.43) -f- Hj drogen (2.016) 

r, 

\Vith aluminium and hydrochloric acid, the product is aluminium 
chloride: 

Aluminium (54.0) -f-‘■Hydrochloric acid (218.808) —> 

Aluminium chloride (266.76) + Hydrogen (6.048). 

The water undergoes no change during the action,'although its 
presence is essential. It is simply a part of the apparatus. Any 
acid may bn used, although with many the action 
goes on very slowly. 

For preparing small amounts of hydrogen, the ap¬ 
paratus (Fig. 30) is such that additional acid may be 
added through the thistle-, or safety-tube, as desired. 
This avoids opening the flask and admitting ah. The 
gas may be caught like oxygen over water or, being 
lighter than air, may be collected by downward dis¬ 
placement of the latter (Fig. 31a). Heavy gases are 
collected by upward displacement of air (Fig. 31b). 

With a Kipp’s apparatus (Fig. 3$) the gas may be 
made on a large scale and its delivery can be regu- 
, fio. 30. When the stream of gas is shut off by the stop¬ 

cock, the pressure of the gas, as it continues to be generated, 
drives the acid away from the metal and up into the globe above, 
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so that the action ceases. Yet the action is ready to begin again 
^fce moment any portion of the stored gas is drawn off for use. 

a 


Flo. 31a. Fig. 31b. 

Contact of Jhe zinc or iron with an inactive metal,*like plati¬ 
num or copper, forms an electrical couple anti Hastens the inter¬ 
action. For the‘same reason, commercial zinc, 
which contains traces of other metals, gives a 
steady evolution of hydrogen, while extremely 
pure zinc is almost inactive. 

• 

The Proportions by Weight.— It may 
be well to remind ourselves that the weights of 
the various materials (given in brackets) are 
obtained by laboratory measurements. Tt is 
always found that the total weight of the 
product is exactly equal to that of the mate¬ 
rials used (p. 24). Also, that a given weight 
of the metal, say zinc, will always displace 
and liberate the same weight of hydrogen. 

Also, that the proportions by weight of the 
constituent elements in the compound pro¬ 
duced are always the same (p. 23). If we 
place a weighed piece of zinc in hydrochloric acid, and wait until 
the zinc has all disappeared, we can then boil away the water 
and unused acid, and weigh the white, solid zinc chloride. We 
find that 65.37 grams of zinc always leave 136.29 grams of zinc 
chloride. The difference, 70.92, is the chlorine, and whatever* 
weights we take, the proportion of zinc to chlorine In the zinc 
ahloride is always in the ratio 65.37 : 70.92. 
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Zinc (65.37) + Hydrochloric acid —> Hydrogen (2.Q16) + Zinc chloride 
(72.936) (13ff.29 )y 

Hydrogen 2.016 Zinc 66.37 

Chorine 70.02 Ofclorino 70.92 


1 Chemically Equivalent Quantities. — It will be observed that 
65.37 parts of zinc displace 2.016 parts of hydrogen, whether the 
acid used is sulphuric acid oh hydrochloric acid. The proportion 
is, in fact, the same with every acid. Hence 65.37 p8,rts of zmc 
and 2.016 parts of hydrogen are spoken of as chemically equivalent 
quantities. The quantities of- the’ displacing and of the displaced 
element ..re in all cases referred to as chemically equivalent. 

The term equivalents is applied also to the quantities liberated 
by decomvosilion of a compound like the 200.6 parts of mercury 
and the 16 paris ;>f oxygen (p. 23). It is likewise used of the 
proportions combining when chemical union takes place, as in 
tne case of phosphorus 124.16 parts and oxygen 
160 parts (p. 36). The proportions of the elements 
in zinc chloride (see above) are also chemically 
equivalent. 

Chemically equivalent quantities (or, simply, equiv¬ 
alents) of two substances are exact quantities which 
enter into or result from a chemical reaction. 

The Order of Activity of the Metals. — It will 

greatly aid us in remembering a number of the facts 
already given, as well as many others, if we compare 
carefully with those facts the order in which the 
metals stand in the adjoining list. The most active 
metals are at the top. All above hydrogen displace 
this element from dilute acids (and, with more' diffi¬ 
culty, from water); those below it do not. 

The first displaces the hydrogen from water so 
violently that the gas catches fire, the second dis¬ 
places it vigorously, the third less vigorously. Mag¬ 
nesium requires hot water and iron superheated 
steam. Copper and the metals following it do not liberate hydro¬ 
gen from water. • <■ 

Again, the upper metals act too violently on dilute acids, and 


' J Order of 
Activity. 

Metals 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesiun 

Aluminium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Chromium 

Iron 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Mercury 

Silver 

Platinum 

Gold 
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zinc is.used to prepare the gas. Copper and the metals following 
italo not displace hydrogen from dilute acids. 

Still again, we recall the fact (p. 36) tHat, when we heat 
metals in pure oxygen, the last three do not become oxidized at all.. 
Those preceding silver do combine with pure oxygen — mercury 
with difficulty, and the others more.and more vigorously as we 
ascend the lfet. On the other, hand, if we start with the oxides 
of all the'metals, we find that those at the foot »>f the list, up to ' 
and including mercuric oxide lose all their oxygsn when heated, 
leaviifg the metal. 

Other facts of a similar nature 
will be mentioned as wc encounter 
them. Meantime, it may be noted 
that the metals found uncombincd in 
nature are those following hydrogen. 

Again, the metals known to have been 
first* used by the human race were 
gold and silver. In the “bronze age” 
means of liberating copper from its 
ores had been discovered Lead,'tin, 
and iron came later. The list, read 
from the bottom up, gives, therefore, 
roughly, the historical order in which 
the metals came into use. 

Preparation of Hydrogen by 
Electrolysis. — If we dissolve any 
add in water, and immerse the wires 
from a battery in the solution, bub¬ 
bles of hydrogen begin to appear on 
the negative plate (the cathode) and 
rise to the surface. All the other 
constituents, whatever they may be, 
are attracted to tljg positive plate 
(the anode) and, therefore, do not 
interfere with the collection of pure , 

hydrogen. An apparatus devised by Hofmann (Fig. 33) enables 
us to secure the hydrogen, which ascends on the right and accu- 
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mulates at the top of the tube, displacing the solution. What 
may be liberated at the positive plate depends upon the dcid 
used. With hydrochloric acid, it is chlorine; with sufphuric acid, 
oxygen comes off and sulphuric acid is regenerated. 

Hydrochloric acid -* Hydrogen + Chlorine 
(in aqueous solution) (at negative plate) fat positive plate) 

Decomposition of a cori.po'und by the use of electric energy is 
called electrolysis (Greek, decomposition by electricity). * 

Other Ways of Preparing Hydrogen. — For special pur¬ 
poses, hydrogen may be made by boiling an aqueous solution 
of sodium hydroxide with aluminium turnings, when sodium 
aluminato iv formed; also by heating powdered zinc and dry 
sodium hydroxide, the product being sodium zincate. These reac¬ 
tions will be discussed later, under aluminium and zinc 
respectively. 

Sources of the Hydrogen of Commerce. — Zinc is too expen¬ 
sive a substance to use in the preparation of hydrogen in large 
quantities for commercial purposes. We realize this when we 
note that 05 parts of zinc will liberate only 2 parts of hydro¬ 
gen from hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, so that with 1 ft), of 
zinc we obtain only one half-ounce of the gas. Different sources 
are used in different localities and countries. 

A limited quantity is obtained as a by-product in the electrol¬ 
ysis of an aqueous solution of common salt (sodium chloride), 
in connection with the manufacture of caustic soda (sodium 
hydroxide, p. 170). The hydrogen is collected and compressed 
in steel cylinders. 

In some circumstances, the method of passing steals*, over 
heated iron is used (p. 60). 

The largest amount of commercial hydrogen, however, is made 
by purification of water-gas, which is a mixture of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide (p. 426). This, and still other processes, 
involve substances and reactions which Mt have not yet en¬ 
countered, and will be mentioned at the appropriate points. 

Physical Properties. — Hydrogen is >a colorless, tasteless, 
odorless gas. One liter weighs only 0.08987 g., while one liter of 
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air weighs 1.293 g« Air is thus 14.5 times heavier, and hydrogen 
ckn be poured upwards (Fig. 34) and is used for filling balloon! 
Hydrogen *was first liquefied 
in visible amounts by Dewar 
(1898)., .Thp critical tem¬ 
perature is - 234°. The colpr- 
lcsg liquid boils at - 252.5° • 
and, .when* allowed to evapo¬ 
rate rapidly under reduced 
presstfre, freezes to a colorless 
solid (m.-p. -260°). All 
other gases, except helium, 
solidify easily wjicn led into a 
vessel surrounded by liquid 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen is even less solu¬ 
ble fn water than is oxygen, 1.8 volumes of the gas dissolving in 
100 volumes of water at 20°. Hydrogen is adsorbed, for the 
most part in a purely mechanical way (see*p. 139), by many 
metals. The maximum adsorbed by palladium under favorable 
conditions is 873 volumes. 



Chemical Properties. — Hydrogen, delivered from a jet, burns 
in air or pure oxygen. A cold vessel held over the almost invis¬ 
ible blue flame condenses to droplets of water the steam that is 
produced (Fig. 35). When hydrogen and oxygen are mingled in 
a suitable burner (Fig. 36), although the flame gives little light, 



Fid. 35. 

it is exceedingly hot.* Platinum melts in it easily and an iron 
wire burns brilliantly. In a closed space it produces a tempera- 
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ture of over 2500°. When the flame is allowed to play on c 
piece of quicklime, the latter becomes white-hot at the spot where 
the flame meets it. This result is called a calcium light or lime 
light. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are mired, the chemical action if 
very slow at ordinary temperatures,-no perceptible amount oj 
union occurring in a period op five gears. If the mixturq is sealed 
up and kept at ."WO 0 , after several days a small part is fouvd to 
have combined to form watc r. At 518°, hours arc required before 
the union is complete. At 70(i° the combination is almost instan¬ 
taneous. Hence contact with a body at a bright-red heat is 
required actually to explode the mixture. 

Finely 1 divided platinum, when held in the cold mixture, 
hastens the union (otherwise vanishingly slow) in the part of the 
gases in contact with it. The heat of the union raises the tem¬ 
perature of the platinum and of neighboring portions of the gas 
and causes explosion of the mass. The platinum is simply a 
contact agent (p. 33) and remains itself unaffected. 

Hydrogen unites directly with a minority only of the simple 
substances. It combines rapidly with oxygen, chlorine, fluorine, 
and lithium, and more slowly with a few others. 

Hydrogen acts also upon some of the compounds of metals 
with oxygen or chlorine. Thus, when an oxide of iron or of 
copper is heated in a tube in a stream of hydrogen, water is 
produced and the metal remains: 

Magnetic oxide of iron (231.52) + Hydrogen (8.064) —> 

Iron (167.52) + Water (72.064) 

• • 

Oxides of metals above iron in the “order of activity” (p. 64), 
however, are very stable. Hydrogen is unable to remove the 
oxygen from such oxides and leave the metal. 

Reduction. — The removal of oxygen froxa a compound by its 
union with some other substance is called reduction and the 
substance, (in the foregoing instance, hydyogen) is called a reduc¬ 
ing agent. Carbon, in the form of coal or‘coke, is the agent of 
this kind most commonly used in chemical industries. The term 
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S 'notion is applied tp some other chemical actions, in which 
gen is not concerned. In all cases, however, reduction is the 
opposite of oxidation (p*41). f 

» 

Exarcuses.— 1. Name Jdirce varieties of chemical change (pp. 
11, 19, 59) and explain the difference between them. . 

• 2. What*do you infer as to tfielcomposition of a sflbstance 
when it is'named: (a) an oxide, ( b ) an hydroxide (p. 00)? 

3. What weight of hydrogen would be obtained by the action 
of excess water on (a) 100 g. pofassiuin, (6) 100 g. calcium? 
What weight would be obtained by the action of excess steam on 
(a) 100 g. magnesium, (b) 100 g. iron? 

4. To which *>f the three varieties of chemiea^ehangS docs the 
action of hydrogen on magnetic oxide of iron '(p. 68) belong? 



CHAPTER VI 


( WATER „ 

This is the post important, as well as the most plentiful;" of 
all compound substances. The human body is saturated with it, 
and water to make up for. evaporation, as well as to ,aid in 
digestion, is a most necessary part of our food. The ocean 
covers about three-fourths of the surface of the earth, and the 
“dry” lipid vould be uninhabitable if it were really dry. The 
air always contains more or less water vapor. ' 

Measurement of the Composition by Weight. — An arrange¬ 
ment by which the proportion by weight of hydrogen and oxygen 



in water can be determined is shown in Fig. 37. The bulb A 
contains cupric oxide, which is heated. Hydrogen from a gen¬ 
erator or cylinder enters on the left and reduces the oxide, forming 
copper and water: 

Hydrogen -f Cupric oxide —> Water -j- Copper. 

The wa{.,er is carried as vapor by the excess of hydrogen and 
passes into the U-tube B. This tube contains calcium chloride, 
a substance which absorbs water greedily and is used therefore 
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fdtdryfng gases, ft ere the water is all caught, while the hydro¬ 
gen passes.on. The tubes A and B with tjjieir contents are 
weighed just before, am? again just after, ' 

the experiment. The loss’of weight in A is 
the weight* of the oxygen* The gain in 
weight in B js the water. *The diff#rence 
between these numbers is th6 hydtogen. 4M 
It is found that the weights of hydrogen 
and o^gen thus ascertained always Stand 
in a ratio close to 1 (Hydrogen) : 7.94 
(Oxygen) or 1.008 : 8, the proportions ac¬ 
curately determined by Morley. 

• 

Measurement of the Composition by 
Volume. — The proportions by volume in 
which hydrogen and oxygen combine may 
be shown by introducing the two gases into 
a tube, filled with mercury and inverted 
in a cylinder of mercury (Fig. 38). The 
volume^, at atmospheric pressure, are read 
by lowering the tube, after the introduc¬ 
tion of each gas, until the levels of the 
mercury inside and outside are alike. A 
spark from an induction coil passed be¬ 
tween the platinum wires inserted at the 
top of the tube causes the union of the 
gases. The water condenses to a slight dew 
and the volume of the single gas which re¬ 
mains is measured. Thus, if 19.5 c.c. of 
oxygen and 20 c.c. of hydrogen are taken, 
the volume of gas remaining is 9.5 c.c. and 
this gas is afterwards found to be oxygen 
(test, p. 37). The volumes consumed were 
therefore 19.5-9.5 *• 10 c.c. of oxygen and F, °- 38 - 
20 c.c. of hydrogen. The ratio by volume is therefore 2 Hydro¬ 
gen: 1 Oxygen. If these,exact- proportions are used, the mercury 
fills the tube after the explosion, but is apt to break it by striking 
the top violently. 
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By taking the gases in the exact ratio 1 : 2, and surrounding 
the tube by a widej- one through which steam passes, tile conden¬ 
sation of the resulting steam is prevented. It is found that, 
l when ail the gases are measured at- the same temperature (here 
about 100°), a shrinkage of one-third 'occurs. Thai is to say: 

1 vol. Oxygen -f 2 vo ( is.rHydrogen —> 2 vols. Steam. 

f * 

Gay-Lussac’^ Law of Combining Volumes. —When ttther 
chemical action?, between gases are studied in the same \yay, it 
is found, that, in every case, the volumes of the gases used and 
produced in a chemical change can always he represented by the 
ratio of small ,whole numbers. This fact is exceedingly interesting. 
It was first, discovered by Gay-Lussac in 1808. There is no such 
simple relation amongst the proportions by weight, which 
usually can be expressed only by large numbers (sec p. 36) or by 
irregular fractions, so that this evidence of the existence of a 
simple "rule in regard to combining proportions is the first wo 
have encountered and is very welcome. The use made of it by 
the chemist will be developed ip the next chapter. 

Physical Properties of Water.— A deep layer of water has a 
blue or greenish-blue color. At a pressure of 760 mm., water 
exists as a liquid between 0° and 100°. Below 0° it becomes 
solid, above 100° a gas. Of all chemical substances it is the one 
which we use most, so that its physical properties, discussed 
below, should be studied attentively. Then, too, what is said of 
water is in general true of all other liquids, from which it differs 
only in details. 

The average quantity of heat required to raise one gram, of 
water one degree in temperature, between 0° and 100°, is called 
a calorie, the unit quantity of heat. The specific heat of any 
substance being the quantity of heat required to raise the tem¬ 
perature of one gram of the substance one degree, the average 
specific heat of water throughout this temperature range is 1. 
The values at 0° and 100° are slightly higher than those in the 
middle of" the range, but the variation from unity is never so 
great as 1 per cent. The values for all other common materials arc 
much smaller ( e.g ., limestone 0.2). Thus the temperature of large 
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passes of water, 'such- as lakes and seas, changes more slowly, 
and within a smaller range, than that of the jocks and soil com¬ 
posing the land. The ftiore, constant temperature of the water 
tends to regulate that of the rir, and hence the climate of an island', 
is less Vafialfle from seasiJn to season than is that of a continent. 

The weight ftf a cubic‘centimeter of water at 4° is. 1 gram. 
At this temperature water pdsscssc4 its maximum density; not 
only* does it expand when heated, but it also‘expands slightly 
whei^ cooled. Thus a kilogram of^ater at 0° occupies 11)00.13 
c.c., or 0.13 e.c. more than at 4°. The volume of a kilogram of 
water at 100° is 1043.2 c.c. Nearly every substance contracts 
regularly on cooling, and this expansion of watjjr between 4° 
and 0° is very finusual. .. ' 

Perfectly pugc water is an exceedingly poor conductor of 
electricity. Ordinary tap-water owes its small capacity for con¬ 
ducting almost entirely to traces of impurities (see p. 80). Many 
substances, however, when dissolved in water, give solutions which 
are extremely good conductors. Sulphuric and hydrochloric acids 
are examples which we have already encountered (p. 65). This 
is a peint which will be*taken up in detail later. 

Ice. — The raising or lowering of the temperature of a gram of 
water through one degree involves, we have seen above, the addi¬ 
tion or removal of approximately one calorie of heat. The 
conversion, however, of a gram of water at 0° to a gram of ice 
at 0° requires the removal of 79 calorics. The mere melting of 
a gram of ice causes an absorption of heat to the same amount, 
called the heat of fusion of ice. At 0° a mixture of ice and water 
will* remain in unchanged proportions indefinitely. Any cause 
Which tends •permanently to lower or raise the temperature by a 
fraction of a degree, however, will bring about the disappearance 
of the water or of the ice, respectively. This equilibrium tem¬ 
perature is called the melting- or the freezing-point. 

Water can be cMlcd below 0° (supercooled) without beginning 
to freeze, unless it is stirred, or “inoculated” by the addition of a 
piece of ice. Hence, fhe freezing-point is not defined :fs the point 
at which ice begins to form, for that point varies, and is always 
below 0®, but as the temperature of a mixture of ice and water. 
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Water expands very considerably on solidification, a kilbgraip 
of ice at 0° occupying 1090.83 c.c., or 90.7 c c. more than an 
equal weight of water at the same,temperature. This is again 
very unusual, since nearly all substances contract on changing 
from the liquid to the solid state. It plays a vely 'important 
part, however, in the economy of nature. If fee ^;ere heavier 
^ than water, it would sink td the bottom as soon as formed, a fid 
rivers and lakes 'ivould soon become entirely frozen. 

Stean}. — At atmospheric pressure, water passes into steam 
(“boils”) rapidly at 100°, but at lower temperatures, and even 
when frozen, ,it does the same thing more slowly. It changes 
into steads, however, only when the necessary supply of heat is 
forthcoming. One gram of water at 100°, ip turning into a 
gram of steam at 100°, takes up 540 calories. This is called its 
heat of vaporization. Steam, in fact, contains much more internal 
energy than an equal weight of water at the same temperature, 
just as water, in turn, contains more energy than ice. At 100° 
steam occupies nearly 1600 timc,s the volume of an equal weight 
of water. 

Steam is a colorless, invisible gas. The visible cloud of fog, 
seen when steam escapes into cold air, is composed of minute 
drops of water, formed by condensation, and visible because they 
have surfaces and reflect light. 

The States of Matter: Transition Points. — Most substances 
are known in three different states of aggregation, a solid (or 
crystalline), a liquid, and a gaseous form. There is no magic 
about the number, three, however. Thus, sulphur has a vapor 
state, two liquid states, and several different crystalline forms. 
There are no fewer than five forms of ice, different in physi¬ 
cal but identical in chemical properties. 

All transitions from one state to another take place at some 
definite temperature (when the pressure is fix«d). Such tempera¬ 
tures, when referring to the change from the solid to the liquid, 
and from the liquid to the gaseous state,.are called the melting- 
point or freezing-point, and the boiling-point, respectively, or in 
general, are known as transition points. 
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, Wfien we wislf to transform a substance from one state to 
another, we change its conditions (see p. n i- Thus under at¬ 
mospheric pressure wafer ig converted to ice by reducing the 
temperature below 0°, and to steam by raising it above 100°.. 
Under *a ^irdteure of 100 atmospheres, however, water freezes 
at - 1°, am^boits only at 630°. With still higher pressures, the 
clfhngc in.the freezing-point ii mud more marked. Thfls under 
2009 atmospheres pressure water does not frtfcze above -20°.' 
If tiif pressure is increased further^ different crystalline forms of 
ice make their appearance, and the freezing-point rises again 
until under 20,000 atmospheres water is found to freeze at + 78° 1 

Aqueous Tension and Vapor Pressure. — Tin? trraisition of 
water from the .liquid to the gaseous state Reserves somewhat 
more extended study. 

.The most significant fact about this transi¬ 
tion is that, when excess oj the liquid is pres¬ 
ent., the pressure of the vapor above the liquid 
quickly reaches a definite maximum value tor 
each temperature. In (lie absence of excess of 
the water, less than this maximum pressure 
may exist. Mom than the maximum pressure 
proper to a given temperature, if produced by 
compression, cannot be maintained, however, 
for a part of the vapor condenses to the liquid 
state. The magnitude of this maximum vapor 
pressure, at a given temperature, depends on 
the tendency of the particular liquid to pass 
over into vapor. This maximum vapor pres¬ 
sure is held, therefore, to represent the vapor 
tension of the liquid, at the given temperature, 
and this is a specific property of the substance. 

The vapor tension may be shown by al¬ 
lowing a few drd{*s of water to ascend into a 'f' 
barometric vacuum (Fig. 39). The tube on 
the left shows the original height of the mer¬ 
cury in the barometer. The tube on the right 
shows the result of admitting the water. The difference in the 
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height of the two columns gives the value of the vapor pvessur/} 
of the water vapor. With excess of water, the value is that 
of the vapor tension, called, in the case of water, the aqueous 
(tension. ,, 

The jacket surrounding the tube Ofi the right eaakles us, by 
adding ice or warm water, t# maintain any temperature between 
0° and'100°. When ice id used<-outside, and a piece of it* is 
1 introduced into fee vacuum, the vapor it gives off quietly reaches 
a prefsure of 4.6 mm. The vapor pressure of the ice takes the 
place of 4.5 mm. of mercury in balancing the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, and so the mercury column falls by this amount. Sim¬ 
ilarly, water at 10° causes a fall of 9.1 mm. and at 20° of 17.4 
mm., so that these represent the mercury-hcigl*t values of the 
aqueous tension at these temperatures. The quantity of water 
used makes qo difference, so long as a little more is present than 
’ is required to fill the available space with vapor. With other, 
instead 1 of water, at 10°, the fall is 28.7 mm. 

With water at higher temperatures the fall of the mercury 
column becomes milch greater. ( At 50° it is 92 mm., at 70° it is 
233.3 mm., at 90° it is 525.5 mm., and at 100° it is 760 mm., or 
one atmosphere. At 121° the aqueous tension is two atmospheres, 
at 180° it is ten atmospheres (see Appendix III). 

When water at a certain temperature has given the full 
amount of water vapor to the space above it that its aqueous 
tension permits, we say that the space is saturated with vapor. 
That concentration of vapor which constitutes saturation varies 
with the temperature of the water and depends, therefore, solely 
on the power of the water to give off vapor. It has nothing to do 
with the size of the space, and is even independent of other 
gases the space may already contain. Thus, if a little air is 
first placed above the dry mercury (Fig. 39), causing it to fall, 
the additional depression produced by adding water is the same 
as if the air had been absent (Dalton’s law of partial pressures, 
p. 47). 

The Properties of Liquids and the ^Kinetic-Molecular Hy¬ 
pothesis. — The fact that even great pressures produce little 
diminution in the volume of a liquid shows that the free space, 
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50 prodominant i* gases, is relatively unimportant in liquids. 
This is only natural in view of the smaller volume occupied by 
substances in the liquid* state. Thus we have 1 seen (p. 74) that 
steam at 100 ° occupies- nearly 1600 times the volume of an, 
equal vjfeight.of water. T,o reduce the volume of water to four- 
fifths requires, qpt raising .the pressure to five-fourths as in the 
ci^o of steafn, but incrcasing.it Trrjn 1 to 10,000 atmospheres. 
Evidently *the molecules arc already very closely packed'. 

This close packing of the inolenulcs causes, cohesion .to be 
mud?more pronounced in liquids than in gases. A small amount 
of liquid, when poured into a vessel, does not fill the 'whole of 
the available space, but forms coherent dflips, the curvature of 
the surface of \jhich indicates that tremendous forces «ire exist¬ 
ent, pulling the outside molecules towards die interior of the 
liquid. Nevertheless, molecules do escape outwards from a liquid 
surface to form vapor (see pp. 75-76). We must therefore con-* 
elude that the molecules of a liquid are still in rapid -motion. 
Similarly, when liquids which arc capable of mixing («.;/., alcohol 
and wafer) are placed in separate layers in the same ''essel, they 
do mix, slowly, by difjunwn. Tlte rate of dispersion of the mole¬ 
cules, although much impeded by their close packing, has not been 
annihilated. 

A liquid still possesses, therefore, in a modified degree, many 
of the properties exhibited by a gas. For any particular sub¬ 
stance, the differences between the behavior of (he liquid and 
the gaseous states grow less and less as the temperature is raised, 
until at the critical temperature (see p. 54) the two states become 
identical. 

. Molecular Relations of Liquid and Vapor. — When the water 
was introduced above the barometric column, the vapor, or 
gaseous water, could have resulted only from the spontaneous 
motion of the molecules in the liquid. Some of the molecules, 
moving near the surface, went off into the space above the water 
and became gaseous. To be consistent, we must also conclude 
that the vapor above the water is not composed of the game set of 
molecules one minute as it was during the preceding fhinute. 
Their qjotions must cause many of them to plunge into the 
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liquid, while others emerge and take their pfiaces. When the 
water is first introduced, there are no molecules of vapor in the 
space at all, stJ that emission from tlie wfttcr predominates. The 
pressure of the vapor increases as tly3 concentration of the mole¬ 
cules of vapor becomes greater, hence Abe mercury ‘column falls 
steadily.. At the same tim# the number of gikseous molecules 
plunging into the water per (second must increase in proportitn 
to the degree to Miich they arc crowded in the vapor.’ The .rate 
at which molecules return to the water thus begins at zero^, and 
increases f steadily; the rate at which molecules leave the water 
maintains a constant value. Hence the rate at which vapor 
molecules enter the water must eventually equal that at which 
other watfcr molecules leave the liquid. At this*point, occasion 
for visible changes' ceases and the mercury comes to rest. We 
are bound tcv think, however, of the exchange as still going on, 
'since nothing has occurred to stop it. The condition is not one 
of rest'but of rapid and equal exchange. Such, described in 
terms of molecules, is the state of affairs which is characteristic 
of a condition of Equilibrium. The condition is dynamic, and 
not static. 

Equilibrium.—-This term is used so often in chemistry, and 
is used in so unfamiliar a sense, that the reader "should consider 
attentively what it implies. Three things are characteristic of a 
state of equilibrium: 

1. There are always two opposing tendencies which, when equi¬ 
librium is reached, balance each other. In the foregoing instance, 
one of these is the hail of molecules leaving the liquid, which is 
constant throughout the experiment. It represents the vapor pen¬ 
sion of the liquid. The other is the hail of returning molecules, 
which, at first, increases steadily as the concentration of the 
vapor becomes greater. This is the vapor pressure of the vapor. 
These have the effect of opposing pressures and, when the latter 
becomes equal to the former, equilibrium *is established. In 
all the cases of equilibrium which will be encountered, we 
shall symbolize the two opposing tendencies by two arrows, 
thus: 
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Water.(liquid) Water (vapor). 

■ 2. Although their effects thus neutralize each other at equilib¬ 
rium, both tendencies are still in full operation. In the ease in 
point, the opposing hails <Sf molecules are still at work, but 
neither can effect any visible change in the system. Equilibrium 
is a state, »ot df rest, but’ of bal^nfed activities. 

* 3. CPI)is is the chief mark of equilibrium.) A slight change 
in the conditions produces, never a great or sliarp change, but 
always, and instantly, a corresponding small change in the state 
of the system. The change in the conditions accomplishes this 
by favoring or disfavoring one of the tw$ opposing tendencies. 
Thus, for example, when the temperature of a liquid is raised, the 
motion of its nlbleculcs is increased, the rate j>t*which they leave 
its surface becomes greater, the vapor tension increases and, 
hence, a greater concentration of vapor can be maintained. The, 
system, therefore, quickly reaches a new state of equilibrium in 
which a higher vapor pressure exists. 

In the preceding illustration, the evaporating tendency was 
favored by a rise in temperature. As an example of a change in 
condifions disfavoring one tendency, take the case where the 
liquid is placed in an open, shallow vessel. Here the condensing 
tendency is markedly discouraged, for there is little chance of 
return of the emitted molecules. Hence complete evaporation 
finally takes place. Elevation of the temperature hastens the 
process. A draft insures the diffusion of the vapor away from 
the surface of the liquid, and has therefore the same effect. The 
two methods of assisting the displacement of an equilibrium, 
and particularly the second, in which the opposed process is 
weakened and the forward process triumphs solely on this 
account, should be noted carefully. They are applied with sur¬ 
prising effectiveness in the explanation of chemical phenomena 
(see Chaps. XV and XVIII). 

Water as a Solvent. — The physical property of water most 
frequently made use of t in chemical work is its remarlyible power 
of dissolving many‘other substances. This subject is so im- 
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portant and extensive that we shall presently devote a. com¬ 
plete chapter to some of its simpler and more familiar 
aspects. * 

O 

Natural Waters. — The foreign material in natural waters is 
divided into dissolved matte; and susppnded matter. Rain-water, 
collected after most of the yh'st lias been carried 'down, is $e 
purest natural water. It contains, however, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and garbon dioxide dissobied from the air. Sea-water holds 
about 3.6 per cent of dissolved material. River and, especially, 
well wafers dissolve various substances during their progress 
over or under the Surface of the ground. They often contain 
calcium sulpRate, calcium bicarbonate, and compounds of mag¬ 
nesium, which act'chemically upon soap (p. 502), and arc then 
described as hard. Sometimes they contain compounds of iron, 
- and sometimes they are effervescent and give off carbon dioxide. 
These are called mineral waters. 

Many river waters contain large amounts of clay and organic 
matter (often due to admixture of sewage) suspended in them. 
It is not the organic matter which is deleterious, but the bacteria 
of putrefaction and disease which are present also, and arc usually 
for the most part attached to the particles of suspended matter. 
Cholera and typhoid fever are often spread by the drinking of 
water into which sewage, infected by other patients suffering 
from these diseases, has been allowed to enter. Clay can be seen, 
and renders the water turbid, but organic matter and bacteria 
may be present in water which looks perfectly clear. 

Purification from Suspended Matter. — The suspended im¬ 
purities, including the bacteria, may be removed by filtration. 
On a large scale, beds of gravel are employed, but this treatment 
will not remove all bacteria. In many cases small amounts of 
alum, or alum and lime, or ferrous sulphate (copperas) and lime, 
are added. These produce slimy precipitate%,which assist in the 
elimination of fine, suspended inorganic and organic matter. 
This is called the coagulation treatment (p. 585). The whole 
suspended matter is then allowed to settle, which it does very 
quickly, in large reservoirs. Any remaining organisms may be 
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destroyed by adding a little bleaching powder (p. 296), before 
the water is distributed. 

In the household, tho^ Pasteur filter is the most compact and 
efficient appliance. The water enters at the top (Fig. 40), and i' 
forced inwards by its own pressure through the pores of a eylin 
dor of unglazed porcelain*. The cylinder must be 
taken out, ami its*exterior cfeaned Ja jy with a brush, 
to remove'Ahe mud and organisms which collect on 
its outer surface. If this is not done, the organisms 
multiply and soon the filter pollutes the water instead 
of purifying it. 

Most organisms can be killed by boiling,the un- 
filtered water for 10 or 15 minutes, although a second 
boiling is needed^in the case of some. 


Purification from Dissolved Matter. — Filtra-* 

tion.docs not remove dissolved matter, and therefore 
does not soften hard water. For this latter purpose, 
washing powders are used in the laundry (see p. 5041. 

Pure water for chemical purposes is prepared by 
distillation and, in fact, liquids other than water arc 
usually purified bv the same process (Fig. 411. Dis- 



Fig. 40. 


solved solids remain in the flask (or boiler). The 
steam is condensed by cold water circulating in the jacket of the 
condenser. Freshly distilled water contains only gases dissolved 
from the air. Such water, however, quickly dissolves traces of 
glass or porcelain, so that the purest water is obtained by using 
quartz or platinum for the condenser tube and receiving vessel. 
Tin is the best of the less expensive materials. 


• Chemical Properties of Water.— Water is so very frequently 
used in chemical experiments in which it is a mere mechanical 
adjunct, that the beginner has difficulty in distinguishing the 
cases in which it has itself taken part in the chemical interaction. 
The four kinds of dWemical activity which it shows should there¬ 
fore receive careful notice: 

1. Water is a relatively stable substance. 

2. It ^combines with many oxides, forming bases or acids. 
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3. It combines with many substances, chiefly salts, forming 
hydrates. 

4. It interacts with some substances in a way described as 
hydrolysis. This property will not be discussed until a charac¬ 
teristic case is encountered. 

Water a Stable Compound: Dissociation. — In the cast; of 
a compound, the first chemical property to be given is always, 
whether the substance is relatively stable or unstable (see p. 43). 



Usually the specification is in terms of the temperature required 
to produce noticeable decomposition. Thus, potassium chlorate 
gives off oxygen at a low red heat. Now, water vapor, when 
heated, is progressively decomposed into hydrogen and oxygen, 
yet at 2000° the maximum decomposition reaches only 1.8 per 
cent, and reunion occurs as the temperature is lowered. The two 
arrows in the equation indicate that the action may proceed in 
either direction — is reversihle: 
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Water vapor Hydrogen + Oxygen. 

A decomposition which is thus definitely reversible is called 
a dissociation. 

Union of Water with Oxides.— 1. Sodium oxide unites vio¬ 
lently with wator to form, sodium hydroxide. The slaking of 
quicklime js a more familiar actioif oj the same kind: 

Calcium oxide (56.07) -f- Water (18.016) -» CaUium hydroxide 
* • (74.086) 

No other products are formed. The clouds t>f condensing steam 
produced in the jecond instance are due to evaporation of a part 
of the water by the heat produced in the formation of calcium 
hydroxide. The ifqucous solutions of these two products have a 
soapy feeling, and turn rod litmus (a vegetable extract) blue, 
and ‘possess other properties which, as we shall see later, are 
characteristic of a class of substances called alkalies or bases. 
Very many hydroxides, which arc of the same nature, for example 
ferric hydroxide and tie hydroxide, are formed so slowly by 
direct union of the oxide and water that they are always pre¬ 
pared in other ways. The oxides which, with water, form bases 
are called basic oxides. 

2. Some oxides, although they unite with water, give acids, 
which arc products of an entirely different character (see p. 61). 
Phosphorus pentoxide (p. 36) and sulphur trioxidc are of this 
class and yield phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid. Such oxides 
arc commonly called the anhydrides (Greek, without water) of 
their respective acids. They are called also acidic oxides: 

Phosphorus pentoxide (142.08) + Water (54.048) —* Phosphoric 

acid (196.128). 

Sulphur trioxide (80.06) + Water (18.016) —* Sulphuric 

acid (98.076). 

These two classes o£ final products are so different that we 
make the distinction the basis for classification of the elements 
present in the original oxides. The elements, like sodium and 
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iron, whose oxides give bases, are called metallic element^; those, 
like phosphorus, whose oxides give acids, are called uon-metallic 
elements. The distinguishing words arc selected because the divi¬ 
sion corresponds, in a general way at least, with the separation 
into two sets to which merely physical examination of the 
elementary substances would lead (see p. 23). ■ 


Hydrates. -Many substances unite with water to give 

compounds called hydrates.' Thus if we take zinc sulphate jp. 62) 

and dissolve it in water and allow the excess of the latter to 
* 

evaporate, the solid appears in long transparent crystals. When 
these are dried with blotting paper and heated in a test-tube, 
they gii'e off a large amount of steam. The by Irate of zinc sul¬ 
phate decomposes and leaves anhydrous zinc sulphate. The lat¬ 
ter, when open more moistened, changes back into the hydrate. 


Zinc sulphate -j- Water «=s Hydrate of Zinc sulphate. 


Many common chemicals are in fact such hydrates. Thus com¬ 
mon blue-stone, used in gravity batteries, is a hydrate of cupric 
sulphate. When heated, it loses water and leaves the colorless, 
anhydrous cupric sulphate. These are cases of simple combina¬ 
tion and decomposition. 

That hydrates arc regular chemical compounds (although of 
a more complex nature than any we have discussed in earlier 
chapters, being formed by the combination 
of compound substances, not of elements) 
is shown by the following two facts: (1) 
They contain definite proportions by weight 
of their constituent compounds. Thus blue- 
stone, when heated to give anhydrous cupric 
sulphate, alw'ays loses 36.1 per cent by 
weight of water, no more and no less. (2) 
A hydrate has physical* properties entirely 
different from those of the water (or ice) 
and the ether substance used in preparing it. Thus anhydrous 
cupric sulphate is a white substance, crystallizing in shining, 
colorless, needle-like prisms. Blue-stone, as its name implies, is 
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blue in* color, and forms larger but much less symmetrical crys¬ 
tals (Fig. 42). 

Efflorescence. — Some hydrates are so unstable that the m 
water pjissps jaff, even at ,room temperature, when the hydrate 
is left in an opcn.vcssel. T(jus crystajs of washing soda (hydrate 
of .sodium carbonate) crumble, to'pjwder (effloresce) when not 
kept in a Aosed vessel: 

Sodium carbonate -f- Water Hydrate of sodium carbonate. 

If a crystal of a hydrate like this is placed in the barometric 
vacuum (Fig. 39, p. 75) a considerable vapor pressure of water 
is indicated, so that the tendency of the hydrate to decompose, 
when this vapor ijjs allowed to escape, is easily'understood. The 
pressure of water vapor in equilibrium with such hydrates, when 
partially dehydrated at ordinary temperatures, is found to be 
greater than the average pressure of water vapor in thc'atmo- 
splicre. 

On the other hand, when anhydrous cuprifc sulphate and zinc 
sulphate, obtainable fretm the hydrates by heating only, arc 
spread out in the air, they return slowly to the hydrated con¬ 
dition. They combine with the moisture in the air. The vapoi 
pressure of water in the air is greater than the pressure of watei 
vapor in equilibrium with these hydrates and their anhydrous 
products at ordinary temperatures. ('alciuin chloride absorb: 
water vapor (p. 71) because of its tendency to form a hydrate. 

Reversible Chemical Actions. — The contrary effect upon at 
unstable hydrate of leaving the bottle open or closed, referrcc 
to- above, deserves a moment’s notice. When understood, i' 
explains many things in chemistry. The hydration and dehy¬ 
dration are opposite directions of the same chemical change, anc 
the condensed statements of the actions were written with th< 
double arrow to indwate this (p. 82). When the bottle is closed 
the water vapor is unable, to escape and recombines with tin 
anhydrous particles as fast as other particles of the hydrate de 
compose. A reversible action therefore cannot complete itself, i 
the products of the action are kept together and not allowed t 
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separate. On the other hand, a reversible action will go to com¬ 
pletion, if one of the products escapes, as the water vapor does 
when the bottle is left open. This idea enables us to answer 
several interesting questions. 

For example, why does steam decompose to ttife e'xtcnt of 1.8 
per cent at 2000°, but nob any further? All its parts are alike 
and are therefore equally capable of decomposing. The answer 
is, because neither the oxygen nor the hydrogen is removed, or 
cancasily be removed, from the steam, and so the completion of 
the decomposition is prevented by continual recombination of 
these gases. 

When a.reversible action has come to a standstill, we say that 
equilibrium has been reached. This means that two opposing 
tendencies arc neutralizing one another’s effects. 

When will reversible actions go to completion? The products 
must be of such a nature that they separate easily. In practice 
this happens when one is a ga.s or vapor, like the waiter vapor 
coming from a hydrate, while the other is not. The settling of 
one product as a precipitate, while the other stays in solution, is, 
as we shall see (pp. 163-164), another common way in which the 
separation occurs. 

When iron and water arc heated in a dosed vessel, the hydro¬ 
gen and oxide of iron which are produced (p. 60) react with one 
another to give back water and iron: 

Iron -f- Steam ?=* Hydrogen -f Magnetic oxide of iron. 

In a closed vessel we could never use this method for preparing 
any quantity of hydrogen. To prepare hydrogen by this action 
we must leave the tube open, and let the steam sweep the hydro¬ 
gen out. This separates it effectually from the oxide of iron, 
and prevents the reversal of the action. 

Devices depending on mechanical principles like this are con¬ 
tinually used in chemistry for securing easy methods of prepar¬ 
ing substances. 

The ijeader can now answer for himjelf the question why we 
are able to prepare oxygen by heating mercuric oxide (p. 19), 
in spite of the fact that the action is reversible (p. 29)* 
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. Exercises. — 1. 'If 50 c.c. of hydrogen and 37 c.e. of oxygen 
are exploded in a closed tube, which gas remains and what volume' 
of it is left? • 9 ■ 

2. Why do not bubbles of §team ordinarily form in water and 
rise through it.at temperatures below 100°? 

3. How many, calories of heat woyld be required to change 5 
griyns of ice at 0° into steam at 100°<J? 

4. How'could one find out how much solid matter was dis¬ 
solved in a sample of water? , 

5. llcfine: filtration, distillation,'efflorescence, chemical equi¬ 
librium. 

6. Name some familiar transitions (p. 741 from one physical 
state to another., 

7. What evidence is there in the common behavior of ether 
and chloroform to' show that these liquids have high vapor ten¬ 
sions? 

8. ’ What do you infer from the fact that alum and washing 

soda lose their water of hydration when left in open vessels, while 
gypsum does not? • 

9. \yhich fact shows most conclusively that hydrates are true 
chemical compounds? 

10. Should you expect to find any difference, in respect to 
chemical activity, between the three forms of water? Have we 
had any experimental confirmation, or the reverse, of this con¬ 
clusion (p. 60)? 



CHAPTER VII 

MOLECULAR WEIGHTS AND COMBINING WEIGHTS 

l t 

As wc have oeen (p. 72), when the volumes occupied by sub¬ 
stances in the.gaseous condition, rather than the weights, are 
taken as the basis of measurement, the combining proportions are 
simple and arc expressible by small whale numbers (Gay-Lussac’s 
law). This shows Hint there must be some relationship, con¬ 
nected with chemical combination, between ,the amounts of 
different substances contained as gases in equal volumes. It 
suggests that we might do well to take such amounts (weights 
' of equal volumes) as the standard or unit quantities for chemical 
purposes. Now this is precisely what the chemist has found it in 
practice most convenient to do, and the present chapter deals 
with the units of material based upon comparing equal volumes. 

Illustrations of Gay-Lussac’s Law. — Let us first*famil¬ 
iarize ourselves with the volume-measuring point of view in 
chemical actions. The following are a few observed facts, be¬ 
ginning with the union of hydrogen and oxygen already discussed 
(P-71): 

(1) Hydrogen (2vols.) + Oxygen (1 vol.) —» Steam (2 vols.). 

(2) Hydrogen (1 vol.) -(-Chlorine (1 vol.) —»Hydrogen 

chloride (2 vols.). 

(3) Chlorine monoxide (2 vols.)—»Chlorine (2 vols.) -(-Oxy¬ 

gen (1 vol.). 

(4) Mercuric oxide (not volatile) —»Mercury (2 vols.)+ 

Oxygen (1 vol.). 

(5) Phosphorus (l vol.) + Oxygen (5 vols.) -* Phosphorus 

pentoxide (1 vol.). «.i 

(6) Zinc (at 1000°, 2 vols.) + Sulphur (at 1000°, 1 vol.) -> 

eZinc sulphide (not volatile). t 

It will be noted that in some cases, like (2)', there is no change in 
the total volume. In others there is a shrinkage, as in* (1) and 
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(5>), In still others, like (3), where chlorine monoxide decom¬ 
poses, there is an increase, in volume. In (5), it.’order that all the 
materials may he gaseous, the whole experiment must be done at 
a very hif'h temperature (arid at some suitable pressure). In 
(4) the mercuric oxide itself docs not become gaseous, but de¬ 
composes, so*tha't its own relative,volume cannot bo given. In 
(6) the zh»e and sulphur can lie combined as vapors at 1000°. 
The product (zinc sulphide) will not remain gaseous at tiny tem¬ 
perature at which its volume could, be measured*, however, and 
so its volume is not recorded. > 

It must be kept constantly in mind thgt. the law applies to 
volumes in the stale of gas or vapor only. There is ra rule about 
the proportions by volume required for the chernical combination 
of liquids and solids. 

One can read these illustrations in different ways. For ex¬ 
ample: (1) A given volume of steam is formed by unionof the 
same volume of hydrogen with half as great a volume of oxygen. 
(4) Mercuric oxide, when decomposed by heating, gives two 
volumes of mercury vapor and one volume of oxygen in ever}' 
three volumes of the escaping gases. (5) One volume of phos¬ 
phorus vapor, together with an equivalent quantity of oxygen, 
will give one volume of the vapor of phosphorus pentoxidc, all 
being measured at the same temperature. Tn fact, whenever two 
vaporizable substances are amongst the factors and products of a 
chemical change, their volumes thus are either equal, or arc to 
one another in the ratio of whole numbers. 

Avogadro’s Hypothesis. — We have seen (p. 51) that the 
physical behavior of matter, and particularly of gases, may be 
explained by the conception that matter is composed of molecules. 
Now Gay-Lussac’s law is a chemical, and not merely a physical 
fact, yet the molecular hypothesis can explain it also. . 

Since matter isj composed of molecules, a chemical fiction 
between two kinds of matter must consist really in an interaction 
of the molecules of each kind. Molecules of the two kinds must 
meet and they may .then either combine to form a Compound 
molecule, or they may exchange material in some fashion. Since 
equal volumes arc often the exact quantities required for the 
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action, it appears most likely that in equal volumes of different 
gases (at the sarpc temperature and pressure) the numbers of 
molecules present are equal. Thi? addition to the molecular 
' hypothesis was first suggested by an Italian physicist, Avogadro 
(1811). When two gases interact in equal volumes (liktt hydrogen 
and chlorine), one molecule, of each is all that-is required for a 
small sample of the changd in question. Since two \;oiumes f of 
hydrogen are reejhirod to unite with one volume of oxygen (p. 71), 
clearly the interaction involves two molecules of hydrogen for 
every oijc of oxygen. Since two volumes of steam are produced, 
evidently the two molecules of hydrogen and one of oxygen yield 
two molecules of water. 

This "hypothesis of Avogadro helps us to a clearer notion of 
how these chemical changes take place. The idea that all gases 
contain equpl numbers of molecules in equal volumes also ex¬ 
plains why all gases behave alike when subjected to equal pres¬ 
sures, or to equal changes in temperature (Boyle’s and Charles’ 
laws, p. 46). No facts which conflict with this hypothesis are 
known, and all the known facts confirm it. Hence, Avogadro’s 
hypothesis has been accepted by chemists, and since 1&58 has 
been the keystone of chemical theory. 

The Standard or Unit Volume. — The volumes in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs are simply relative, and the statements arc true 

of gaseous volumes of any actual 
dimensions (large or small), 
provided only they bear the 
proper relationship, such as 2 : 1, 
1 : 1, or 1 : 5, in each case. An 
actual value has been chosen, 
however, for the volume which is 
the standard or unit in chem¬ 
istry. This is the volume occu¬ 
pied by 32 ••grams of oxygen, 
which is 22.4 liters at 0° and 
760 mm. flThis volume is equal to that of. a cube about 11 inches 
in height (Fig. 43). At other temperatures and pressures this 
volume, in order to contain the same amount of material, alters 
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•its value, in accordance with the laws of Boyle and Charles 
(p. 46). The reason for selecting this particular volume will be 
readily seep, so soon as we shall have presented and discussed in 
detail the actual weights of various materials which fill it. ' 

CsnseqqpncOs of Avogadro-'s Hypothesis—Molecular 
Weights, -- Equal volumes oT the ‘same gas (at the same tem¬ 
perature and pressure) have equal weights. But equal volumes 
of (lifjcrent gases have different weights. ThU differences are 
often very great. Thus, bulk for bulk, oxygen is sixteen times as 
heavy as hydrogen, and mercury vapor one hundred times as 
heavy. Now, if equal volumes of different gases, contain equal 
numbers of molecules, these differences must bq due to’the differ¬ 
ing weights of tjie several kinds of molecules. Thus, measuring 
the weights of equal volumes of different gases wiJl give us the 
relative weights of their molecules. For example, since 22.4 1. of 
oxygen weigh 32 g., while the same volume of hydrogen weighs 
2.016 g. and of water vapor 18.016 g., and these are the weights 
of equal numbers of molecules, the individual molecules must 
differ* in weight in the "ratio 32 : 2.016 : 18.016. These are the 
relative weights of the three kinds of molecules. In chemistry the 
weights in grams of 22.4 1. (at 0° and 760 mm.) of various gases 
are called the molecular weights of those gases. The unit volume, 
22.41., is called the gram-molecular volume (G.M.V.). 

The number of molecules actually contained in the G.M.V. 
has been determined by several independent methods, the agree¬ 
ment of the results obtained furnishing very strong support for 
the validity of the molecular hypothesis. The value at present 
accepted as most accurate is that of Millikan, 6.06 X 10 23 *. It 
is of importance that the student should obtain some idea of the 
significance of this stupendous number, in order to appreciate 
more clearly the detailed discussion of the properties of gases in 
an earlier chapter (pp. 51-56). Imagine a G.M.V. of a gas at 0° 
gnd 760 mm. to bSMivided equally among the inhabitants of the 

* This is the method used in physics and chemistry to express numbers 
so large as to be cumbrous and incomprehensible if written in the ordinary 
way. It means that, the unit is to he followed by the number of zeros 
indicated by the exponent.. In this case, the quantity written out at length 
would be 606 . 000 . 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 
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United States (say 110,000,000). Each, portion would receive 
about one-fifth o£, a cubic millimeter as his share. Imagine, 
further, that the market price of a million molecules of this gas 
' was one cent. Few of the recipient would think it worth while 
to cash in their microscopic samplethose doing, so., however, 
would benefit to the extent (jf over 50.million dollars! 

A ehmmon question is: 1 Ho not molecules of different sub¬ 
stances differ iif size, and will not the numbers required to fill 
the fcr.M.V. therefore be “different? The answer is that the 
molecules are all so small compared with the spaces between 
them (at 760 mm.) that the distances from surface to surface 
are practicably the same as from center to center. A G.M.V. 
of oxygefi, wherqjiquefkd, gives less than 32 cx.pf liquid oxygen, 
or less than ’/too ol the volume as gas. It is only when gases arc 
so severely compressed that the nearness of the molecules to one 
another approaches that found in the liquid condition that the 
effects'of the bulk of the molecules become conspicuous, and a 
difference in the behavior of different gases is noticeable. But in 
the work discussed 'in this chapter, pressures over one atmosphere 
are intentionally avoided. 

Molecular Weight, Measurement of. — The molecular 
weight is measured by weighing any convenient volume of the gas 
(say 200 c.c.), and calculating by proportion the weight of 22.4 1. 
If the gas or vapor was not measured at 0° and 760 mm., the 
measured volume must be reduced by rule to standard conditions 
before the weight of 22.4 1. is calculated.* 

For example, 190 c.c. of a gas at 0° and 760 mm. weigh 1.23 g. 
If x be the weight of 22.4 liters (= 22,400 c.c.), 

190: 1.23 :: 22,400 :x (= 145 g.). 

Again, 210 c.c. of a vapor at 100° and 743 mm. weigh 1.12 g. 
This volume at 0° and 760 mm. would become: 

* In practice, owing to the fact that Boyle's and Charles' laws do not 
describe the behavior of any known gas exactly (thfljf apply only to a “per¬ 
fect” gas), certain additional, small corrections have to be applied when 
very precise values are required (see p. 85). It may be noted that, in 
order to nttike the fundamental significance of the numerical data pre¬ 
sented in this chapter immediately intelligible trt the beginner, all of the 
gases here considered have been assumed to be “perfect.” The actual ex¬ 
perimental values differ only very slightly from those given. • 
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and 


210 X 


273 

373 


X 


743 

760 


= 150.3 c.c. 


150.3: 1.12 :: 22,400 : x (= 167 g.). 


The'heights Filling the Unit Volume, 22.4 Liters. — The 

following table contains a few snjppie substances, and gives the 
weight (it* grams) of each which, in the gaseous condition, at 
0° and 760 mm., occupies the cube — 22.4 liters. In the cases of 
compound substances, like water, w.e have given also the weights 
of the constituent elements which together make up *hc total 
weight of the compound filling the unit volume: 


Weights :>f Gases in 22.1 T.iteiis (at 0” and 760 mm.';. 

./ 


Substance 

Total wt. 

Wt. oxygen 

Wt. hydrogen 

Wt. chlorine 


33 

32 



Water . 

18.016 

16 

2.016 

» 


2.016 


2.016 


Hydrogen chloride ... 

36.468 


1.008 

35.46 


70.02 



70.92 

Chlorine monoxide .. 

• 

86.02 

" 16 


70.92 


The first column (“Total wt.”) gives the number of grams of 
each substance occupying, as a gas, 22.4 liters at 0“ and 760 mm. 
This, as we have explained above, is the molecular weight of that 
substance. In the ease of water, which is a liquid at room tem¬ 
peratures and pressures, a known volume of steam is weighed. 
The volume is reduced by rule to 0° and 760 mm., and the weight 
of 22.4 liters is calculated from the reduced volume and the 
measured weight. 


Unit or Standard Weights of the Elements. — Let us now 

examine the weights of the constituent elements making up a 
cubeful of each substance, as shown in the last three columns of 
the above table. We must first be sure we understand what these 
numbers are. They are combining proportions, such as we have 
given on previous occasions (e.g., pp. 19, 23, 36). They, are equiv¬ 
alents (p. 64). Wt* can use them in our condensed form for 
representing chemical changes: 
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Oxygen (16)-f-Hydrogen (2.016) Water>(18.016). 

• Hydrogen (1.008) -f- Chlorine (35.46) —» Hydrogen chloride 
V (36.468). 

i . 

* We observe at once that the weights m the oxygen column, or 
the chlorine column, for example, are »ot identical* There was 
no reason to expect that theji would be alike, since different sub¬ 
stances differ in composition.1 Hut we do observe that thp weights 
of any one element are all exact multiples of the smallest number 
in its column, either by unity or some other whole number. Thus, 
for hydrogen, the weights are: 2.016, 2.016 and 1.008. The*unit 
weight of water contains exactly the same weight of hydrogen as 
does the unit jvcight dt hydrogen itself, and exactly twice as much 
as docs tile unit jvcight of hydrogen chloride. Similar relations 
hold in the oxygen *and chlorine columns. This is a very surpris¬ 
ing, natural fjict, and, better still, one for which we instantly per¬ 
ceive a use. This fact greatly simplifies our task of finding sjme 
way of' expressing the compositions of substances in a simple 
manner. The fact does not apply to a few compounds only. If 
our table had included all the hundreds of compounds of chlorine 
(for example) which are capable of being converted into i'apor, 
we should have found, indeed, many multiples of 35.46 larger 
than the two units (70.92) in chlorine monoxide, but no number 
smaller than 35.46 and none which was not a multiple of 35.46 
by a whole number. Clearly we shall find it convenient, fo ac¬ 
cept 35.46 as the unit or standard weight of chlorine for ex¬ 
pressing the compositions of its chemical compounds. Its use will 
enable us to state the exact composition of any given compound 
by simply giving the whole number (1, 2, 3, etc.) by which the 
basal weight 35.46 is to be multiplied in the given case. 

Similarly, we take 1.008 as the unit weight of hydrogen and 16 
as the unit weight of oxygen. By including volatile compounds of 
other elements in our investigation, we can similarly pick out the 
most convenient unit for each clement. 

The Law of Combining Weights.—The general fact which 
we have developed in the preceding section is known as the law 
of combining weights: All the proportions in which the elements 
combine with one another may he represented by a set of pothers 
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(one for each element) or by multiples of these numbers by whole 
numbers. 

The following table presents the results obtained from a larger 
number of substances. It sh'6uld be carefully studied. 


Siltstance 

Molec- 

ulur 

Weight 

Combining Weights of Constituent Elements. 

1 a 

to 

o 

u 

•o 

H 

© 

O 

A 
- o 

a 

© 

to 

M 

o 

© 

e • 
•'5 

P. 

£0 

A 

04 

a 

o 

■e 

(8 

u 

►» 

3 

s 

£ 

Hydrogen chloride . 

30.468 

67,46 

137.42 

153.42 
284.16 

34.064 

18.016 

16.037 

26.026 

28.042 

30.021 

60.012 

236.06 

271.52 

1.008 

35.46 

35.46 

106.38 

106.38 





•]? 

16 

160 t 

16 

31.04 

31.G-* 

'24.16 

31.04 

• ’ 1 j • • 


Phosphorus trichloride .. 
Phosphorus oxychloride . 
Phosphorus pcntox’idc ... 
Phosphine . 

3.021 

2.016 

4.032 

2.016 

4.032 

2.016 

4.032 

. . A . • 




12.005 

21.010 

21.013 

12.005 

24.010 









"iii 

32 









Mercurous chloride . 

35.46 

70.92 


200.6 

200.6 

—--«- 

- 

— 



The Case of Non-volatile Compounds. — The same elements 
enter also into many compounds which are not volatile. But the 
unit weights of such elements, determined by the use of volatile 


compounds, arc found (by using multiples, when necessary) to 
express the composition of the involatile compounds also. 

For example, the unit weight for oxygen (16) and that for 


mercury (200.6), both formed by studying volatile compounds, 
are found correctly to express the composition of mercuric oxide 
(p. 23), which is not volatile. 

In the cases of some elements no easily vaporizable compound 
is known, and the unit weight cannot be determined by the pres¬ 
ent method. In such instances, an entirely different way of ob¬ 
taining the value outlie unit weight is employed (see p. 104). 


Law of Multiple Proportions. — We have already met with 
several instances in which two elements combine in more than 
one proportion by weight, and form therefore more than one com- 
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pound. Thus two oxides of iron (p. 36) an<J two oxides of sul¬ 
phur have been mentioned, and several compounds of carbbn 
and hydrogen ark included in the table on p. 96. This general 
fact was discovered before the law of combining weights (p. 94) 
had been formulated, and constitates, when quantitatively ana¬ 
lyzed, a particular case of this law. ft was discovered by Dalton 
(1804)^ and was embodied him in a statement«known as the 
law of multiple proportions, which ran somewhat .as follows: 
If two elements unite in more than one proportion, forming two or 
more compounds, the quantities of one of the elements, which in the 
different compounds are united with identical amounts of the other, 
stand to one another in the ratio of integral numbers, which are 
usually |msAi. 

The two chK'fides of mercury in the table fra p. 95 illustrate 
the law. Mercurous chloride contains mercury 200.6 and chlorine 
35.46, and'mercuric chloride mercury 200.6 and chlorine 70.92. 
Thus.the quantities of chlorine united with identical amounts of 
mercury (namely, 200.6 parts) stand in the ratio 35.46 : 70.92, 
or 1 : 2. 

« 

Exercises. — 1. State the change which takes place in the 
total volume of the gases or vapors in each of the six actions 
mentioned, p. 88. 

2. If 1 liter of nitrogen at 0° and 760 mm. weighs 1.251 g. ; 
what is the molecular weight? 

3. Calculate the molecular weight of a gas, 200 c.c. of which 
at 0° and 760 mm. weigh 2.1 g. 

4. Find the molecular weight of a gas, of which 250 c.c. at 18 c 
and 752 mm. weigh 2.5 g. (p. 92). 

5. The weight of 1 c.c. of sulphur dioxide is 0.00286 g. at 0‘ 
and 760 mm. What is its molecular weight? 

6. The density of a gas, air = 1, is 2.3. What is its molccula: 
weight? 

7. By the use of combining weights, show how the two oxide: 
of iron (pp. 13, 36) illustrate the law of multiple proportions. 

8. Show, in a similar way, how the two oxides of sulphu 
(pp. 36, 83) illustrate the same law. 



CHAPTER VIII 

j{t6m!c weights and the atomic theory 

• • • 

.Many different, values for eachVliment would satisfy the law 
of combiiung weights as stated on p. 94 abeve. We could 
arbitrarily assign any number wc pleased to oxygen (or t(f any 
other element, for that matter), and'call it the combining weight, 
provided we changed the quantities of other elements uniting with 
our standard element correspondingly. Tht> particular values 
chosen as units ig chemistry, however, fulfil an additional condi¬ 
tion which fixes the value in each case, absolutely. We always 
employ for our combining weights (as in the tables on pp. 93 
and 95) those weights of the elements which are found in the 
molecular weights of their various compounds. 

Atomic Weights, —The combining wciglfts adopted by the 
chemist are consequently .all basefl upon the gram-molecular vol¬ 
ume (p. 901; wc have for each element a definite number, or a 
multiple of this by a whole number, which expresses the weighi 
in grams of that element found in 22.4 liters (at 0° and 7G0 mm.) 
of the vapor of its volatile compounds. The smallest weight of 
an element found in 22.4 liters (at 0° and 760 mm.) of the vapor of 
any volatile compound of that element is called its atomic weight. 
The amounts of the element in 22.4 liters of other compounds 
are all either the same amount or multiples thereof by a whole 
number. 

.Since wc employed a given weight of oxygen as our standard 
in fixing the gram-molecular volume (p. 90), and since the small¬ 
est weight of oxygen found in the gram-molecular volume of the 
vapor of any volatile compound of oxygen under standard con¬ 
ditions is 16 grams 94), it will be seen that the atomic weights 
of all elements are based upon the standard: oxygen = 16. 

From the data presented in the tables on pp. 93 a()d 95, the 
following atomic weights may also be deduced: 

97 
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Hydrogen 1.008 Phosphorus 31.04 Mercury 200.6 

Chlorine ' 35.46 Carbon 12.005 
n 

A complete list of the atomic weights for all the known elements 
is given in a table inside the rear cover of this book. These 
numbers will hereafter be in constant, use. • - 

The Significance of A*oaiic Weights. The Atomic Theory. 

— To explain the law of combining weights it was again found 
necessary to use the third kind of explanation (p. 26), namely 
the making of an hypothesis. The details of how two subfetances 
combific cannot be seen, so chemists had to imagine some details 
which would account for the possession of an individual unit 
weight by each element. If oxygen is ultimately composed of 
exceedingly minute indivisible particles, which are all alike in 
weight, and all other elements are of the samd'nature, except that 
the weight of the ultimate particle of each kind of element is 
different, we have the basis of an explanation. Wc have to sup¬ 
pose, further, that, when elements combine, the particles adhere in 
pairs or groups, cs wholes, and are never broken. In this way 
the ultimate particle of each variety .of elementary matter will 
have a definite, unchangeable weight, which will be one of its 
fixed properties. If the relative weights of the ultimate particles 
of hydrogen, chlorine, oxygen, phosphorus, carbon and mercury 
are in the proportion of the smallest combining numbers in the 
table on p. 95, namely: 1.008 : 35.46 : 16 : 31.04 : 12.005 : 200.6, 
the whole situation becomes clear. Chemical union in every case 
must consist, in detail, in the union of the particles of the con¬ 
stituent elements to form the particles of the compound. 

For each particle of hydrogen chloride, one particle each of 
hydrogen and chlorine is required. For each particle of water, 
where the proportion of oxygen to hydrogen is 16 : 2.016, evi¬ 
dently one particle of oxygen and two particles of hydrogen are 
necessary. Varying, intermediate proportions are impossible, 
because the particles of the elements are permanent, are never 
broken, and combine as wholes, and in a uniform way through 
the mass. The only possible variation would be to take different 
relative numbers of the particles — for example, two of oxygen 
to two of hydrogen (2X16:2X 1-008). But this product 
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would have a different composition from water, and would not 
be water. This compound, with the double proqjrtion of oxygen, 
is indeed known (it is hydrogen peroxide), and is the only other 
known compound of these two glemcnts. 

This thorny* fully explains why the combining proportions of 
each element, in different cempounds, can always be expressed 
by «a fixed^ unit number (whioli ftiiescnts the weight ef the 
ultimate particle of that element), multiplied, when necessary, 
by a whole number (representing th® number ci particle* of 
the element required to form a particle of the compound in 
question). * 

This explanation was first offered by Dalttm, a schoolmaster 
if Manchester, in J802. Borrowing an idea from the speculations 
)f the Greek philosophers, he called the ultimatc*partidcs of ele- 
'milts atoms (Greelc, not cut, or not divided). With their as¬ 
sistance he developed the atomic theory as outlined above. For 
ong it remained an hypothesis, or sort of guess. Recently, *how- 
:ver, we have obtained independent proof that atoms are real 
'see pp. 720-730), and we even know something of the inside 
tructurij of atoms. • * 

Distinction between Atoms and Molecules. — At this point it 
s profitable to attempt to remove any confusion which the 
tudent may have in his mind with respect to the two eoneep- 
ions of atoms and of molecules, as applied to elementary sub¬ 
trees such ns oxygen. In the kinetic-molecular hypothesis we 
lefmed the molecules of a gas as exceedingly small particles, all 
dike in mass, separated from one another and in rapid motion, 
n the atomic theory, atoms are defined as the ultimate particles 
d an element, also all alike in mass, by the co-ordination of 
yhieh with the ultimate particles of other elements compounds 
f definite composition arc produced. 

That the atom and the molecule are not identical in the case 
f gaseous oxygen wtfl be evident from the fact that, in the de- 
elopment of molecular weights, we employed oxygen = 32 as 
ur standard, while for ihe atomic weight of oxygen *ve have 
■rrived at the value 16! In other words, while 22.4 liters of oxy- 
;en at 0°*and 760 mm. weigh 32 grams, volatile compounds of 
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oxygen (such as phosphorus oxychloride and water) are known, 
which contain as , gases only 16 grains of oxygen in 22.4 liters 
(reduced to 0° and 760 mm.). Npw equal volumes of all gases 
under the same conditions contain equal numbers of molecules 
(Avogadro’s Law). Hence we arc forced to the conclucion that 
the weight of oxygen in t: molecule of oxygen must be twice 
the weight of oxygen in a molecule of vaporized phosphorus 
oxychloride or 'water. But the molecules of these ‘ compounds 
must contain at least one atom of oxygen, since atoms arc in¬ 
divisible Consequently the molecule of oxygen in the gaseous 
state must contain at least two atoms of oxygen. We have no 
reason for .believing that it contains more than two, since we 
know of no volatile compounds which contain Ess than 16 grams 
of oxygen in their gram-molecular volume. The molecule of 
oxygen is therefore regarded as diatomic, or as consisting of two 
atoms in intimate conjunction. 

Tliis example, to which we shall return later (see p. 120), will 
be sufficient for the present to indicate the essential point of dis¬ 
tinction between atoms and molecules. The atoms arc the 
ultimate particles of an element, but the element in its fijee state 
does not necessarily exist in its ultimate state of subdivision. Tn 
some cases we shall find that it does, but in most of the common 
gaseous elements (such as hydrogen, oxygen and chlorine), the 
atoms are held together in pairs to form molecules. With some 
elements in the gaseous state, the molecules are even more com¬ 
plex units. In the definition of a molecule, although wc recognize 
that it is an exceedingly small particle, we do not pay any 
attention at all to the question of further divisibility. The 
molecule is a unit which is now based directly upon experimental 
data — in a perfect gas at 0° and 760 mm., 6.06 X 10 23 molecules 
occupy 22.4 liters (see p. 91). Whether each of these 6.06 X 10 23 
discrete particles existent in the gram-molecular weight of a gas 
is further divisible or not is of no immediate significance. Each 
molecule may contain only one atom, or it m;iy consist of a group 
of atoms. That is something which will depend upon the par¬ 
ticular substance under examination, but the behavior of the gas, 
so far as laws founded on molecular relationships are concerned, 
will be exactly the same in all cases. 
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• When we come’to compounds, of course, the distinction be¬ 
tween atoms and molecules is much more evident. 

The molecule is here Acccsprily a complex unit,’ built up by 
the association of the atoms,of the constituent elements into 
definite group?. Each group contains a fixed integral number of 
the atoms of each element,*and the proportions in which these 
integers stolid in any given compound may be calculated from 
the composition of the compound by weight (p.**lll). To find 
the actual molecular unit ( i.e ., the absolute number of atoms of 
each element contained in the moleciile) a molecular weight de¬ 
termination is necessary, as will be illustrated in a later section 

(p. 118). 

Although in the above discussion, as well as clscwlfcre, we 
have emphasized the fact that atoms are not divided into parts, 
this must not be taken to mean that atoms arc quite ipcnpable of 
being disrupted. It means only that in ordinary chemical changes, 
the atoms combine and separate as wholes. Indeed, we now'know 
that the atom of radium (compare p. 723) gives off atoms of 
helium, and leaves an atom of lead, and that tfie atoms of one or 
,two otlwr elements disintegrate in a similar way. Rutherford’s 
recent success in breaking up certain more familiar kinds of 
atoms has also been mentioned in a previous connection (p. 21). 

Why was 22.4 Liters Chosen as the Unit Volume? — This 
point is now ripe for discussion. It is clearly advantageous to 
employ a standard gram-molecular volume of such dimensions 
that no element shall receive an atomic weight smaller than 
unity. At first sight, indeed, it would seem self-evident that we 
ought to choose, for our own convenience, a unit volume based on 
a smallest unit weight of exactly 1. Now hydrogen is the element 
which enters in the smallest proportions into chemical combina¬ 
tion, and we have seen that in 22.41. of some compounds there 
is as little as 1.008 g. of this element (see table, p. 93). 

If a slightly smafltr gram-molecular volume (22.21.) had been 
chosen, hydrogen would possess an atomic weight of exactly 1. 
Why was not, it will bo asked, this volume selected instead of 
22.4 1. as our standard? It was, in fact, at one time the standard, 
the atomit weight of oxygen being then about 15.9 and the atomic 
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weights for all of the other elements being correspondingly .re¬ 
duced. The tratisfer to the present scale of atomic weights, based 
on ox}'gen = 16, was made for a purely practical reason: because 
of the greater activity of oxygen (see p. 43), the exact determina¬ 
tions of the combining proportions-of most other elements are 
generally given by experiment on an oxygen, not on a hydrogen, 
basis.' It so happens, also, that the majority of atomic weights 
on the scale oXygcn = 16 are very close to whole numbers (see 
table), an aid to calculations being thereby afforded which docs 
not ex,ist under the standard hydrogen = 1. Recent work on the 
“complexity” of elements, it may be added, has given further 
justification of our choice of the oxygen standard here adopted 
(see pp. 728-7J9). 

The accepted scale is, therefore, that of 32 for the molecular 
weight of oxygen gas; 22.4 1. (the volume of 32 g. of free oxygen) 
for the chemical unit of volume; and 16 for the atomic wcjght of 
oxygen in compounds containing that element. The unit weights 
of all the other compounds and elements are based upon this scale. 
Of course, multiplying or dividing all the atomic weights by any 
number, whole or fractional, would ndt affect their scientific ac T 
curacy. The choice of scale is merely a matter of convenience. 

In physics there is one unit of weight, the gram, for all kinds 
of matter. Is it the case that in chemistry a different unit of 
weight is employed for each element? This is the exact situation, 
and it is one peculiar to chemistry. It does not represent an 
arbitrary decision of the chemist, however. It is due to the fact 
that the atoms of any one element have the same weight, but 
that the atoms of different elements have different weights. 

Determination of Atomic Weights. — To avoid a common 
error, the reader should note once more that to learn the atomic 
weight of an element, we do not measure the molecular weight 
of the simple substance. The molecular weight of the elementary 
substance may be a multiple of the atomfc weight, and we find 
out whether it is such a multiple only after the atomic weight 
has been determined. The atomic weight is the unit weight used 
in compounds, and can be ascertained only by a study of com- 
nounds. The molecular weight of the free element gives us only 
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a Value which we know must be a multiple of the atomic weight,. 
by 1 or some other integer. Mol. Wt. = At. W l X x, where x is 
1 or some other integer. , 

The most general method *for the determination of atomic 
weights iA deafly indicated In the definition of the atomic weight 
of an element ps the smallest'of the weights of the element found in 
the "molecular weights of all its volatile* compounds, so 'far as these 
have been examined. 

It if hardly necessary to add thaj. the atomic heights, found 
as described above, are equally serviceable in expressing the 
compositions of compounds of the same elements which are not 
volatile. The atoms in non-volatile compounds at* identical 
in properties with the atoms of the same elements jn volatile com¬ 
pounds. If an elqmcnt gives no volatile compounds, another 
method of fixing its atomic weight must be employed ^see p. 104 
below). , 

Many chemists have contributed to the determination and re¬ 
vision of the atomic weights. The Swedish chemist Berzelius 
devoted many years to the accurate measurement of combining 
proportions. Stas, a Belgian (1860-1870), made a number of de¬ 
terminations with great exactness. Morley’s (1895) value for the 
combining proportions of hydrogen and oxygen alone represented 
several years of work. T. W. Richards of Harvard University 
has recently carried many of the values to a higher degree of 
accuracy. 

In one important detail the original theory of Dalton has 
lately been found to be inaccurate, namely in postulating that 
atoms of the same element are all alike in weight. Many ele¬ 
ments, in point of fact, have been shown to contain two or more 
distinct kinds of atoms, identical in their general chemical prop¬ 
erties, but differing essentially in mass. Such varieties of the 
same element are called isotopes. Thus chlorine consists of an 
intimate mixture of two isotopes of mass exactly 35 and of mass 
exactly 37, in such jlfoportions that the average atomic weight 
is 35.46. This point will be discussed more fully in a later 
chapter (see p. 728). At the present stage it will suffice to*mention 
that, inasmuch as all naturally-occurring chlorine has exactly the 
same average atomic weight, and no method for the large-scale 
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separation of the two isotopes has yet been devised, we may 
continue to use,hn our ordinary chemical work, 35.46 as the 
atomic weight of chlorine and may still regard our-fundamental 
chemical laws, such as the law o'! definite proportions (p. 23), 
as valid in all of their practical applications. 

, - t 

I |' I 

Dulong and Petit’s Liw, an Alternative Means- of Deter¬ 
mining Atomic’Weights. — It was first pointed out (1818) by 
Dulong and Petit, of the iteple Poly technique in Paris, tha/ when 
the atomic weights of the elements were multiplied by the specific 
heats of the simple, substances in the solid condition, the products 
were approximately the same in all cases. In other words, the spe¬ 
cific heats are inversely proportional to the lfmgnitudes of the 
atomic weights. The following table, in which round numbers 
have been ctsed for the atomic weights, shows that the product 
lies usually between 6 and 7, averaging about 6.4: 


Element. 

Atomic 

Wt! 

Sp. lit. 

Prod¬ 

uct. 

Element. 

Atomic! 
Wt. . 

Sp. lit. 

Prod¬ 

uct. 

Lithium . . 

7 

0.94 

OR 1 

lion .•• . . . 

56 

0.112 

6.3 

Sodium . 

23 

0.29 

6.7 

Zinc .... 

65.4 

0.093 

6.1 

Magnesium 

21.3 

0.215 

6.0 

Bromine (Solid) 

SO 

0.084 

6.7 

Silicon . 

28.3 

0.16 

4.5 

Gold .... 

197 

0.032 

6.3 

Phosphorus 




Mercury (Solid) 

200 

0.0335 

6.7 

(Yellow). 

31 

0.19 

5.9 

Uranium . . . 

238.5 

0.0270 

6.6 


Another way of expressing this law will give it greater chem¬ 
ical significance. The specific heats are the amounts of heat 
required to raise one gram, that is one physical unit, of each ele¬ 
ment through one degree. When we multiply this by the atomic 
weight, we obtain the amount of heat required to raise one gram- 
atomic weight of the element, that is, one chemical unit, through 
one degree. The values of this product (the “atomic heat”) are 
approximately equal. Since there are equal numbers of atoms 
in one gram-atomic weight of cacn clement, it follows that: 
Equal amounts of heat raise equal numbers of atoms of all elements 
in the solid state through equal intervals of temperature. 

The law of Dulong and Petit, forifierly regarded as purely 
empirical, is now theoretically established, and may be used for 
fixing the atomic weight of an element of which no vofatile com- 
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I 

pbunds are known. We can always measure that weight of such 
an element which combines with one atomic fbeight of another 
element. Since the elements .concerned must combine atom for 
atom, or in some simple ratio such as 1:2 or 2 :3, it follows 
that the’ wtigfit found is either the atomic weight or some mul¬ 
tiple or subnjultifde of it by a wholy number. When, therefore, 
we* multiply this weight by thc'spceiAc heat, we discover 'at once 
whether the product is 6.4 or some simple fraction or multiple of 
this nymber. For example, suppose tlrts atomic weight of cafcium 
to be unknown. We find by analysis (or by means of equivalents, 
sec p. 64) that calcium chloride contains 20 parts of calcium 
combined with 35.46 parts (the atomic weight) of el;]orine. Now 
the specific heat !>f solid, metallic calcium is 0.170. This* number 
multiplied by 20 gives as the product 3.4. Evidently, therefore, 
the atomic weight is not, 20, but 40, for the product, 6.8, then 
agrees fairly well with the average for other elements. 

The Properties of Solids. — The fact, noted in the preceding 
section, that equal amounts of heat raise equaj numbers of atoms 
of all elements in the solid state‘through equal intervals of tem¬ 
perature leads us to consider at this point the general structure 
of matter in the solid state. The gaseous and liquid states of 
matter have already been discussed in the light of the kinetic- 
molecular hypothesis (pp. 51, 77), and the present section there* 
fore completes our examination of the relations between the 
structure and behavior of matter. 


The Properties of Solids. — True solids are sharply distin¬ 
guished from liquids by their crystalline forms (Figs. 44-48, see 



Fia. 44. Fro. 45. 
Octahedron Square Prismatic 
(Alum) (Zircon) # 



Fio. 46. 
Rhombic 
(Niter) 



Fio. 47. Fig. 48. 

Monotyraetric Asymmetric 
(Gypsum) (Potassium dichromate) 


also pp. 4, 17 and 84) which possess definite planes of cleavage 


and by their behavior towards light and X-rays give further evi- 
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dencc of regular structure* Substances such as glass, which do not 
exhibit any spcciflf crystalline form, although commonly called 
solids, are strictly speaking still in. an extremely viscous liquid 
' state. In such substances, as in liquids and gases, the cohesive 
forces between adjacent molecules art exercised equally in all 
directions, with the result that the molecules are all ip haphazard, 
unordered positions relative 'to’onc another and no particular de¬ 
rangement of puTtides in space can persist. Substances of this 
character arc therefore culted amorphous (Greek, without fyrm). 
In crystals, on the other hand, since each substance shows an 
individual structure, the forces between adjacent particles must 
be exercised in definite directions. 

By uting crystals of different substances as*X-ray gratings 
(see p. 725), W. if, and IV. L. Bragg (1914) Ijave been able to 
show that crystals are composed of particles arranged in rows, 
the spacing of these rows with respect to one another determining 
the geometrical form of the crystal. They have also succeeded 
in proving that the particles, which so ar- 
/Px ’ range themselves in definite patterns in 

// x. crystals, are not molecules, much loss ag- 

yP gregates of molecules, but atoms of the 

//VV / constituent elements of the substance. 

Thus when common salt (sodium chloride) e 
x. fyc which crystallizes in cubes, is examined by 

reflecting X-rays from an appropriate 
O • Na • • Cl plane, it is found to consist of alternate 
4u rows of sodium atoms and chlorine atoms, 

the rows being arranged in space in such a 
way as to build up a cubical structure. The framework of a 
unit cube of sodium chloride is shown in Fig. 49. The actual 
length of a side of this cube is approximately only one hundred 
millionth of an inch! However, by imagining other cubes to be 


* Formerly chemists gave much attention to the classification of crystals 
according to their degree of symmetry, and some Of the various systems 
included in this classification are illustrated in the above diagrams (Figs, 
r 44-48). Exterior crystal form is a specific property which is still of great 
importance if the recognition of a substance, and a whole distinct science 
—crystallography—is devoted t,o its study. In chbmistry itself, however, 
interest is now centered upon the interior arrangement of the atoms which 
constitute the crystal lattice, as indicated in Figs. 49 and 50. • 
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packed all round'this, with atoms of sodium and of chlorine 
placed at their alternate corners, the reader v/ill obtain for him¬ 
self an idea of the ultimate structure of a crystal of common 
salt. Most sub- 
stances'crystallizc in 
less simple geomet¬ 
rical forms and con¬ 
sequently possess a 
much more complex 
structure. The 
framework of the 
carbon atoms in a 
diamond, for exam¬ 
ple, is indicated in 
Fig. 50. 

In a substance in the crystalline state, therefore, definite 
molecular units no longer exist. Thus, in sodium chlofide, no 
sodium atom can be said to be combined specifically with any 
one chlorine atom. It is, instead, imprisoned by a number of 
chloriye atoms, stationed at definite intervals around it, and 
among these chlorine atoms its combining forces must be re¬ 
garded as impartially dispersed. Very powerful forces, it will 
be evident, must be called into play in order to constrain the 
separate atoms in a crystal to retain their regular positions with 
respect to one another. The nature of such forces will be dis¬ 
cussed in a later chapter (see pp. 730-731). 

The resistance offered by the atoms in a crystal to forcible 
changes of position is shown by the very low compressibility of 
matter in the crystalline state. Nevertheless, some degree of 
motion of the particles must still persist, since many crystalline 
substances show a measurable vapor pressure. Some vapors, 
indeed (e.g., phosphorus, iodine), can be condensed directly to 
crystals without passing through the intermediate liquid state. 

The results of««X-ray work indicate that this motion of the 
atoms of a crystal consists of rapid vibrations about a mean 
position. Atoms vibrating violently at the surface are evidently 
exposed to the risk <5f breaking away altogether, after which they 
combine to form molecules of vapor. Similarly, molecules of 
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vapor striking the crystal surface may stick *thereto, their con¬ 
stituent atoms ajpnging themselves in a continuation of the 
crystal pattern. Equilibrium relations between crystals and 
- vapor resemble closely, therefore, tliose -between liquid and vapor 
discussed in an earlier chapter (pp. 17-79), to which inference 
should here be made. 

r * 

Exercises. —.1. If 100 liters at 0° and 760 mm.*had been 
chosqn for the gram-molecijlar volume, what would be the atomic 
weight of oxygen? 

2. Express in terms of atomic weights the composition of 
cupric oxide (p. 39)- 

3. Tq raise the temperature of 1000 grams of an elementary 
substance in the'e-olid state 1°, 75 calorics (p. $2) are required. 
What is the atomic weight of the substance? 

4. What'is the number of atoms in a gram-atomic weight of 
an element? 

5. Magnesium oxide has beer, shown to consist of atoms of 
magnesium and oxygen arranged in a simple cubic structure, 
exactly similar to that shown ‘for sodium chloride in Fig. 49. 
Given that the density of magnesium oxide is 3.5, calculate the 
distance between the centres of adjacent atoms (Use exercise 4). 



CHAPTER JX 
* i 

•SYMBOLS, FORMULAE AND EQUATIONS 

Having developed in detail the idea's of molecular and atomic 
weights, we are now in a position to indicate the important prac¬ 
tical applications of these ideas in chemistry;. 

Although the method of selecting atomic weights involves 
rather complex Aasoning, these weights repay^the trouble, be¬ 
cause they represent the relative weights of the atoms themselves. 
They are thus much more valuable in helping us tc< understand 
chemical behavior and in enabling us to classify the phenpmena 
of chemistry than would be any other units of weight we might 
have chosen. 

Symbols and Formulae. — One self-evident use for the 
atomic weights is in stating the compositions of compounds. To 
make the statement as simple as possible, symbols, first used by 
Berzelius, represent the atomic weight of each element. Thus, II 
stands for 1.008 parts, or 1 atom, of hydrogen, and 0 for 16 parts, 
or 1 atom, of oxygen. When several elements have the same 
initial letters, another letter is added: C for one atomic weight 
of carbon, Ca for one atomic weight of calcium, Cl for 35.46 
parts of chlorine. When the names of the elements are not alike 
in all languages, the symbol is frequently based on the Latin 
name, as Fe for iron ( ferrum) and l’b for lead (plumbum), or 
on the German, as K for potassium ( kalium ). The symbols are 
international. A complete list of the symbols employed in chem¬ 
istry is included in the table of atomic weights printed inside the 
back cover of this Book. 

The composition of any compound can thus be stated by set¬ 
ting down the necessary symbols, together with the whole num¬ 
bers, if different from unity, by which the atomic weights are 
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multiplied. The result is a formula. For ‘example, magnetic 
oxide of iron con^pins iron 167.52 and oxygen 64 parts (p. 60). 
This is equivalent to iron 3 X 55.84 aftd oxygen 4_X 16. This 
again is equivalent, in symbols, to J3 X'Fe and 4X0. The for¬ 
mula is written Fe 3 0 4 . Ferrous sulplvde is a simpler* ease: iron 
55.84 and sulphur 32.06, or,in symbols, FeS. The reader should 
now examine the condense<l statements of various reactions in¬ 
cluded in the pseceding chapters, and work out the formula of 
each .compound and write vt in the margin. 

It must be noted particularly that the formula, to be con¬ 
sistent, biust represent also the total weight of the unit quantity 
of the substance (wt. of 22.4 1.) in the gaseous state. Thus, HC1 
(1.008 -|»35!46 = 36.468) is correct, since 36.46&g. is the amount 
filling the cube. ''Again, the formula for oxygen gas itself must 
represent 32 g. (= 2 X 16), the weight of 22.4 f., and is therefore 
0 2 . Half as'much as this may enter into a compound, H 2 0, £nO, 
etc., bat, logically, the formula for free oxygen must record the 
double weight required to fill the cube when the gas is present 
alone, in the free tondition (see pp. 100, 102). Similarly the 
formula for hydrogen gas is H 2 f2 X 1.068 = 2.016, the weight of 
22.41.). The formula of every volatile substance must thus be 
written so as to show the weight of the chemical unit quantity 
(the molecular weight, p. 91). When the substance is not easily 
volatilized, this unit cannot be measured, and the simplest 
formula is employed. 

Information Contained in Each Formula. — A formula thus 
contains, in condensed form, several items of information. It 
shows: 

1. The elements making up the substance, 

2. The proportion by weight of those elements, 

3. The total unit weight (molecular weight) of the substance. 
Given the formula, we can read these facts in it. 

Thus, if we are given the formula of carbrn dioxide, C0 2 , we 
consult the table of atomic weights (inside rear cover), and learn 
that C = J 2.005 parts by weight of carbon and 0 2 = 2X16 
parts by weight of oxygen. The proportion by weight of the 
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elements in this compound is, therefore, 12.005 of carbon to 32 
of oxygen. The total weight (molecular weight) is 12.005 -f- 32 
= 44.005, and this must £>e the weight filling 22.4 1, (at 0° and 
760 mm.). 


Derivation* of Formulaj from Experimental Data. — In tho 

condensed stijtenlents presehted in previous chapters, the num¬ 
bers included were already multiplcs*of the atomic weights, and 
the formula! were therefore easy to make. It remains to show 
how tjje formula may be constructed from the weights obtained 
in an experiment. 

In the quantitative experiment on the composition of cupric 
oxide (p. 38), the proportion found was: copper 85, .oxygen 21. 
In the formula, t'.te same proportion is to be expressed bf means 
of multiples of the, atomic weights. If we divide each of these 
numbers by the corresponding atomic weight, the quotient will 
be the number by which the atomic weight must be multiplied. 
The atomic weights are Cu = 63.57, O — 16. 85 63.57 = 1.3, 
and 21 —f-16 — 1.3. The proportion of copper to oxygen in the 

,85 . 63.57. X 1.3 

compound, now becomes -y ( . j .^ . 

But this proportion must be expressed in multiples of the 
atomic weights by whole numbers. Dividing above and below 


by 1.3, we get 


63.57 X 1 
16X1 ' 


Now the symbols stand for the atomic weights. Substituting 
the symbols, the proportion becomes • The formula is, 


therefore, CuO. 

Applying the same process to the case of sulphur dioxide 
(p. 39): 


Sulphur 1.21 32.06 X 0378 _ 32.06 X 1 S X 1 of . 

Oxygen “1.21 “ 16 X 0756 ” 16 X 2 “O X 2’ 0r 

If the composition of the substance has been stated in per¬ 
centages, the same device is used. Thus, the case of sodium 
sulphate works out as .follows: 
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Elements. 

Percentages. 

| A.t.Wt, Quotient* 

-r- 

Formula. 

Sodium . . . \ 


23 X 1.41 

0.705 

Na X 2 

Sulphur . . . . 


32 X.0.705 

0.705 

S 

Oxygen .... 


16 X 2.814 

0.705 

OX4 


The formula is, therefore, Na 2 S0 4 . '• * ' 

Formula' obtained by tins arithmetical method, are known as 
empirical formula. They give ua the correct atomic ^proportions 
of the constituent elements, expressed in the lowest possible 
whole number ratios. In many eases, however, it is necessary 
to multiply the empirical formula of a substance throughout by 
2, or 3, or some other whole number greater than 1, in order to 
arrive at the true molecular formula. Some examples will be 
discussed in a later section (p. 118). 

Equations. — The condensed statements of chemical changes 
which we fiave been using can now be simplified by using the 
formula in place of the names of the substances (pp. 13-14). 
Thus 

C + 0 2 -»C0 2 . 

This is to be read: 12.005 parts (or 1 atomic weight) of carbon, 
acting chemically mth 2 X 16 parts (or 2 atomic weights) of 
oxygen, give 44.005 parts of carbon dioxide. We may also read 
it thus: 1 atom of carbon with 1 molecule of oxygen gives 1 
molecule of carbon dioxide. 

In making an equation there are four stages or steps: 

1. Find out by experiment what the substances used and 
produced are. 

2. Learn the molecular formula of each substance. 

3. Set down the molecular formula) in the form of a skeleton 
equation. Place the formulae of the initial substances on the left, 
and those of the products on the right. 

4. Adjust, or balance the equation. 

For example: 

(1) When hydrogen and oxygen combine, water is formed. 

(2) The molecular formulas are H 2 , 0„ and H„0. 

(3) Skeleton equation: H, + 0, H,0. 
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(4) In accordarfce with the law of conservation of mass, the 
numbers of atomic weights (or atoms) of each^elcment must be . 
the same after the action as before it. Now the skeleton equation 
shows two atftmic weights of oxfygcn before, and, thus far only one 
’after the,ac,tiop, whereas there'ought to be two there also. With 
0 2 (2 X 16 partsi we have .enough oxygen to give 2ILO, which 
contains 2 X 16 parts of oxygen. Fiit^this will require us take 
2H 2 to “balance” the equation. The final cquatipn is, therefore: 

Bala rig: d Equation: 2H, -f- 0 2 —»8H 2 0. 

Observe, we could not adjust the difficulty by writing H 3 -f- 0 
—> H 2 0, because each substance must be represented by its molec¬ 
ular formula, which stands for the weight of the subsAnce in the 
standard volume of 22.4 liters, or one chemical unit weight, and 
in the case of oxygSn this is 0. ( = 32 g.). Putting this in terms 
of atoms and molecules, each formula must represent 1 molecule, 
and the molecules of oxygen contain 2 atoms. Now we could not 
take less than one oxygen molecule. But we could take more 
than one molecule of hydrogen, so we took % molecules of this 
substance. , • 

The* coefficients in front of formula 1 multiply the whole 
formula. 2II 2 0 i?%quivalcnt to 2(H 2 0), or two whole molecules 
of water. 

Balancing Equations. — Learning to balance equations cor¬ 
rectly comes only by practice. Take, again, the case of iron 
rusting. The substances are iron (Fe), oxygen (0 2 ) and ferric 
oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ). The skeleton equation is 

Fe 0 2 —* Fe 2 0 3 . 

We are not permitted to alter these formula; themselves, but we 
may put coefficients in front of any of them to make the number 
of atomic weights alike on both sides. A good rule is to pick out 
the largest formula and reason back from that. Here, this is 
Fe 2 0 :] . To get oxygen atoms in threes, we must clearly take 
S0 2 (=60). That will give us 2Fe 2 0 3 . This, in turn, will re¬ 
quire 4Fe: 

Balanced ► 4Fe + 30 2 -* 2Fe 2 0 3 . 
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The student should endeavor to obtain all possible experience 
• in writing and balancing equations by turning back to the con¬ 
densed statements of chemical changes in earlier chapters, and 
converting them into the above form. For his additional guid¬ 
ance, a few illustrative examples are given in the next section. 

.1 ' 

Equations for Actions, Already Studied. — In’the prepara¬ 
tion of oxygen „(p. 19) we used mercuric oxide and got mercury 
and.oxygen: , 

I 

Skeleton: HgO —> Hg -f 0 2 , 

Balanced: 2HgO 2Hg + 0,. 

V 

Potassium chlorate has a composition shows by the formula 
KC10 S . It gives (p. 31) potassium chloride (KC1) and oxygen 
( 0 ,). 

Skeleton: KC10., -» KC1+ 0 2 . 

Balanced: 2KC10 3 2KC1 + 30,. 

The variety of chemical change, where one substance gives two 
(or more) substances, decomposition (p‘. 19), is readily recognized' 
in these equations. 

Substances, like the manganese dioxide (catalytic agent) used 
here, and the water so often employed as a solvent, when they 
undergo no chemical change, are omitted from the equation. 

When the water takes part in the action, however, it must, of 
course, be included. Thus sodium peroxide (Na 2 0 2 ) and water 
(H 2 0) interact (p. 32) to give sodium hydroxide and oxygen: 

2Na 2 0 2 + 2H 2 0 -> 4NaOH + 0 2 . 

The preparation of hydrogen (p. 59) from sodium (Na) and 
water gives sodium hydroxide (NaOH) and hydrogen (H 2 ): 

2Na + 2H 2 0 -> 2NaOH + H 2 . 

if 

When steam is passed over iron (p. 60), we get hydrogen and 
magnetic^ oxide of iron (Fe 3 0 4 ): 

3Fe + 4H 2 0 Fe a 0 4 -|- 4H a . 
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The liberation f»f hydrogen by the action of zinc (Zn) upon 
sulphuric acid (ILSOJ, where the products (py>2)' ure hydrogen, 
and zinc sulphate, is shown thus: 

Zn + ILSoj—> H 2 + ZnS0 4 . 

Again, iron and, hydrochloric acid _(ITC1) give hydrogen and 
ferrous chlorftlc (FeCl 2 ): 

Fe + 2HC1 -> H 2 + FeCl 2 . 

In thf last two equations the variety of chemical changes called 
displacement (p. 59), where one elementary substance displaces 
another from a compound, is well illustrated. 

The equation for the formation of water by union 5f hydrogen 
and oxygen, 

2IL + 0„->2HA 

has already (p. 113) been discussed. The reduction of antoxide, 
such as magnetic oxide of iron or cupric oxide, by hydrogen 
(p. 70), gives the metal and water: 

Fe A+‘4H 2 $Fc + 4ILO. 

CuO + H 2 -> Cu + FLO. 

Upon examining these equations for reductions, we perceive that 
they are illustrations of displacement also. 

Reversible actions (p. 85), like the decomposition of water by 
heating, and the recombination of the elements on cooling (p. 82), 
arc shown by using two arrows: 

2ILO ?=> 2H 2 + 0 2 . 

The equation may be read from cither end. The decomposition 
and formation of hydrates (p. 84) arc also reversible actions. In 
the ease of zinc sulphate, the equation is 

ZnS0 4 + 7H 2 0 ^ ZnS0 4 ,7H A 

* 

Reaction Formulae. — In the foregoing formula for the 
hydrate of zinc sulphate, it will be seen that we do not add 
together all the atoms of oxygen, and write ZnH 14 SO a . The 
latter wquld show the composition of the substance correctly, but 
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it would show nothing more. Now chemists' find it convenient, 
frequently, to filter the formula so that it shall indicate also some 
important chemical property or reaction of the substance. Hence 
the formula ZnS0 4 ,7H,0, which indicates at a glance the rela¬ 
tionship of the substance to zinc sulphate (ZnSOJ* The hydrate 
is made from zinc sulphate by adding water, and is easily decom¬ 
posed into these two substances again. The reaction formula 
hints at this familiar reaction. Note, however, that flic comma 
(,) does not indicate a mixture of the materials, such as ZnSO., 
and H 2 (), but a single substance composed of both. The plus 
(-f) sign is used between the formula 1 of different, uncombined 
substances in a mixture. 

In accordance with this plan, washing soda, hydrate of sodium 
carbonate (p. 83), is written Na 2 CO.,10H 2 O, and Milestone (p. 
84), hydrate of cupric sulphate, CuS(),,5ILO.' 

Significance and Use of Molecular Formulae. — In this chap¬ 
ter we have already emphasized the fact that the formula must 
represent a molecular weight of the substance, as well as its 
composition. The total weight, for which the symbols in a 
formula stand, must be equal to the weight of the substance 
occupying the gram-molecular volume. Tn other words, the. 
formula-weight must represent one cube-full (Fig. 43, p. 90) of 
the substance. This is true, as we have seen, of the formula) 
H 2 0 and HC1 (see p. 93). 

In the cases of tin oxide (Sn0 2 ) and ferric oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ), wc 
have substances which cannot be converted into vapor or dis¬ 
solved (see p. 153), so that their molecular weights are unknown. 
In such cases, wc use the simplest formula that will show the 
correct proportions. 

The student should return now to the tables on pp. 93 and 
95, and deduce for himself the formulae of the various elements 
and compounds there included. 

Molecular Formulae of Elementary Substances. — Some fur¬ 
ther explanation may be required, to the end that the reader may 
be reconciled to accepting the formula) Cl 2 , 0 2 , and so forth, 
deduced from the table on p. 93. In the first place, be should 
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note how these forfhul* arose. If we accept Avogadro’s law, and 
the inference from it to the effect that the weights of equal vol¬ 
umes of gases arc in the feme ratio us the weights of their indi¬ 
vidual molecules, then we cannot escape the conclusion to which 1 
measuring,thg relative densities of free chlorine and hydrogen 
chloride, for example, leads.. The ratip of their densities is 70.92 : 
36.46. That Is to say, the relative'waights of a molecule »f chlo¬ 
rine and alnoleeule of hydrogen chloride stand bating ratio. The 
molecule of chlorine is nearly twice a* heavy as the molecu4e of 
the cdlnpound, and there cannot thefefore be a whole molecule of 
chlorine in a molecule of hydrogen chloride. In fact, we perceive 
at once that the molecule of hydrogen chloride must contain only 
half a molecule o{ chlorine (35.46), together with half a Aiolecule 
of hydrogen (1). In other words, if the tnolecuifc of free chlorine 
were to be taken as the atom of the element, then the molecule of 
hydrogen chloride would contain only half an atom of chlorine, 
which would be contrary to our definition to take as atoms’quan¬ 
tities which are not divided. So we choose the other horn of the 
dilemma, and say that the specimen of chloritii? in the molecule of 
hydrogen chloride is a wlxde aton! and that therefore the amount 
of chlorine in the molecule of free chlorine is two atoms, and its 
formula Cl r Similarly, the weight of hydrogen in the molecule of 
hydrogen chloride is 1.008, while that of the molecule of hydrogen 
is 2.016, so that there are two atoms in the molecule of free hydro¬ 
gen and its formula is II,. Reasoning in like manner from the 
molecular weights of oxygen (32) and water (18) we reach the 
conclusion (compare p. 100) that the molecule of oxygen is dia¬ 
tomic ((),). 

The simple fact that hydrogen and oxygen, when mixed, do 
not combine (p. 68) may assist in reconciling us to the diatomie 
nature of their molecules. Some part of the mixture has to be 
heated strongly to start the interaction. Now the molecular 
formula', H, and 0„ suggest that each gas is really in combina¬ 
tion already (with itself), and they therefore explain to some 
extent the indifference of the gases towards one another. If the 
molecules were free atonjs, they could not encounter one another 
continually as they nfove about, and yet escape combination as 
we observe that they do. We may imagine that the primary 
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effect of heating is to decompose some of the molecules, and 
•liberate hydrogerir and oxygen in the atomic condition, and that 
the combination of these atoms staits the explosion of the 
' whole mass. 

In the case of hydrogen, the diatomic nature of thp, molecules 
has been demonstrated by <jn entirely different method by Lang¬ 
muir. »It has long been known that the conductivity of hydrogen 
for heat is greater than that of any other elementary gas. Thus, 
a wire raised t,o a white lip at in air by means of an electric cur¬ 
rent, cannot be kept at a red heat, even, by the same eurient in 
hydrogen. In air, heat from the hot wire is used up solely in 
accelerating the motion of the molecules of the gas. Langmuir 
ias shown, however, that in hydrogen, additional heat is con¬ 
sumed in causing decomposition of many of the diatomic mole¬ 
cules into single atoms: 

H, & 2H. 

He has measured the percentage of molecules dissociated (at 760 
mm.), and found that it varies from 0.33 per cent at 2000° to 13 
per cent at 3000° and 34 per cent, at 3ij00 o . When the tempera¬ 
ture falls, the atoms re-combine to diatomic molecules. * 

Molecular Formulae of Compounds. — I f the molecular 
formula; deduced for the compounds in the table on p. 95 be 
now examined it will be observed that several of these also are 
not in their simplest terms. Thus, the formula of acetylene is 
C 2 H 2 . The formula CH would represent the composition of the 
substance equally well, for 12.005: 1.008 is the same as 
24.010 : 2.016. But the formula CH gives a total of only 13.013, 
while C 2 H 2 shows the total weight of the molecule to be 26.026 
and is in accordance therefore with the weight of the G.M.V., 
as well as with the composition of the substance. Similarly the 
molecular formula of acetic acid is C 2 H 4 0,, and not the simpler, 
identical proportion CH 2 0. The latter is tjje molecular formula 
of a totally different substance, formaldehyde, now much used as 
a disinfectant. The vapor of this substance has only half the 
density of acetic acid vapor, and this fact, recorded in the for¬ 
mula, helps to remind us that the substances are different. Still 
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another substance of the same composition is grape sugar (dex¬ 
trose), C„H i; ,O n . i 

Molecular formula! litJc C,H 2 and 0211,02 are easily inter¬ 
preted in terms of the atomic hypothesis. C represents one atom 
of carbon mill'll one atom «of hydrogen. But there is no reason 
why a molecule of acetylene "should not contain two atoms of each 
kind. Similarly, the molecule of*formaldehyde contains four 
atoms (GILO), and one of acetic acid eight atoms (CjH^Oj), 
and ojje of dextrose twenty-four atom* (C„H, 20 „)» although*the 
relative numbers of each kind are the same. Indeed this hypoth¬ 
esis helps to clear the matter up, for chemists go so far as to 
account for the chemical behavior of the substances by an 
imagined geometrical arrangement of the atoms in the:* mole¬ 
cules, and these three kinds of molecules are supposed to differ 
in structure as well as in the number of atoms they contain. 

Applications: Interactions Between Gases. — According to 

Avogadro’s law, if we filled a succession of vessels of equal 
dimensions with different gases, and could arrest the motion of 
the particles and observe, their disposition, we should find that 
the average distance from particle to particle would be the same 
in all eases. This would be true whether our vessels were filled 
with single gases, with homogeneous mixtures, or with gases in 
layers. Such being the ease, if any chemical change is brought 
about in the mass which results in a multiplication of the mole¬ 
cules, it is evident that the volume will have to increase in order 
that the spacing may remain the same as before. If any chemical 
action results in a diminution of the number of molecules, then a 
shrinkage must take place in order that the spacing may be pre¬ 
served as before. Thus, in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, 
according to our hypothesis, when the interaction occurs, the 
following change takes place between neighboring molecules: 

HH + 00 + HH becomes HOH + HOH. 

Since the oxygen molecules, which form a third of the whole, dis¬ 
appear into the molecules of hydrogen, the tendency to preserve 
spacing results in a* diminution of the volume by one-third 
(p. 72). "Thus Gay-Lussac’s lav; would have followed as a nat- 
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ural inference from Avogadro’s law, if the ’former, being mere 
obvious, had noh»bcen discovered first. 

If each of the following squares represents a small volume 
containing 1000 molecules of gas,, then 2000 molecules of hydro¬ 
gen and 1000 molecules of oxygen give 2000 molecules'-of water 
vapor. We may note again, in passing, that, since each molecule 
of water must contain at lea^o one atom of oxygen, at least 2000 
atoms of oxygin were required, and must have been furnished 
by the 1000 molecules of -oxygen. Each of these molecules must 
therefore have split into two atoms. 



This method of looking upon chemical interactions between 
gases gives us the nearest sight which we can have of the be¬ 
havior of the molecules themselves. We cannot perceive the 
individual molecules, but, in consequence of the spatial arrange¬ 
ment which they observe, the change in the whole volume of a 
large aggregate of molecules enables tis to draw conclusions at, 
once in regard to the behavior of the single molecules in detail. 


Applications: Molecular Equations. — To utilize the fore¬ 
going considerations, chemists always employ in their equations 
the molecular formulae for the gases and the easily vaporized 
substances concerned. Thus, if we used the equation: 

2H + O —» H„0 

Weights: 2 X 1.008 16 18.016 


the information it contained would be exhausted when we had 
placed below the symbols the weights for which they stood. But 
the molecular equation is much more instructive. The follow¬ 
ing shows the interpretations to which the molecular equation is 
subject: r 

2H 2 + 0 2 -> 2H a O 


Weights': 2 X 2.016 g. 32 g. 

Volumes: 2 X 22.41. 22.41. 

Molecules : 2 1 


2 X 18.016 ( = 36.032) g. 
i X 22.41. 

2 
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The weights, although doubled, show the same proportions, 
so that questions of weight are answered as "asily as before. 
These weights, however, being molecular weights, or multiples 
thereof, can be translated at “once into volumes, and questions 
about volumes ran also be answered. Finally, the relative numbers 
of each kind of molecules can be read from this equation, for the 
coefficients in" front of the formulae represent these numbers. 
Where no ebeffieient is written, 1 is to be understood* 

Applications: To Cases of Dissociation. — Certain gases or 
vapors yield abnormally small values for their densities, and 
therefore for their molecular weights derived by reducing these 
density values to standard conditions (22.4 1. at 0° and'760 inm.1, 
when examined at higher temperatures. This indicates that the 
molecules have become lighter, and can only mean that decom¬ 
position has taken place in consequence of the heating. Behavior 
of this kind is shown both by compounds and by simple sub¬ 
stances. 

For example, phosphorus pentachloride PCI,, although a solid, 
can be converted into vapor without much difficulty. Its molec- 
*ular weight, if it underwent no chemical change during the vola¬ 
tilization, would be 31 -)- 177.3 — 208.3. The density actually 
observed at 300° and 760 mm. pressure gives by calculation a 
molecular weight not much more than half this value. The direct 
inference from this is that the molecules have not much more 
than half the (average) weight that w r e expected; or, in other 
words, are almost twice as numerous as we expected. The ex¬ 
planation is found when we examine the nature of the vapor more 
closely. We find that it actually contains very little phosphorus 
pentachloride, but is almost entirely a mixture of phosphorus 
trichloride and free chlorine, resulting from a chemical change 
according to the equation: PC1„ <=± PCI, + CL. The low value 
of the density thus tells us that dissociation has taken place. 
From the value of the density at various temperatures and pres¬ 
sures, we may even calculate the proportion of the whole material 

♦The application of those properties of molecular equations is illustrated 
in Chap. XIII (pp. 188-KU). If desired, these applications mtCy be taken 
up after the next section. 
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which is dissociated under any given conditions. At 300° it is 
97 per cent; at$50°, 80 per cent; and at 200°, 48.5 per cent 
(under a pressure of 760 mm.). Thus', when the temperature is 
lowered, progressive recombination takes place and the propor¬ 
tion dissociated becomes less. Finally the vapor,.condenses and 
yields the original solid. 

Again, sulphur boils at..'445°, but can be vaporized at a tem¬ 
perature as lo\g as 193°, under very low pressure. At this tem¬ 
perature the density of the vapor gives the molecular weight 256 
( = 8 X 32) and the molecular formula S 8 . At 800°, however, 
the molecular weight indicated by the density is only one-fourth 
as great, and the molecular formula is accordingly S 2 . At 1700° 
the molecular formula is still S 2 , so that this represents the limit 
of dissociation: >S s <=± 4S 2 . When the vapor is cooled, the molec¬ 
ular weight derived from density determinations increases once 
more and at 193° recovers completely the greater value. Similar 
observations show that phosphorus vapor at 313° is all P„ but 
at 1700° and 760 mm. one-half of the molecules are P 2 . Iodine 
vapor, up to 700°,-is all I 2 . Beyond this temperature the density 
diminishes abnormally, and when 1700° is reached the vapor is 
all I. Thus the molecules are diatomic at low temperatures and 
monatomic at high ones. The densities of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine vary quite normally, in accordance with the gas laws, 
on heating to 1700°, so that their diatomic molecules exist from 
temperatures far below 0° up to 1700°, and are evidently very 
stable. For observations on hydrogen above 1700°, however, 
see p. 118. 

Calculations 

As we have seen (p. 109), the formula represents the composi¬ 
tion of a substance, using the atomic weights as the units. We 
have learned how the formula is calculated from measurements 
made in an experiment (p. 111). We may now take up some of 
the ways of using the information contained in a formula. 

« 

Composition from the Formula. Formula-Weight.— 

To lean) the composition of a substance, such as potassium 
chlorate, KC10 3 , from its formula, we look up the values of the 
atomic weights (inside rear cover). We find K = 39. J parts of 
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potassium, Cl = 35.56 parts of chlorine, and 0 3 = 3 X 16.00 or 
48 parts of oxygen. The proportions, in orde^ are therefore: 
39.1 : 35.46 : 48. 

What is the proportion.of dxygen to potassium and chlorine, 
’together?, £t i^ 48 : 39.1 +35.46, or 48 : 74.50, or 1 : 1.55. 

We require a name for tyre sum of the weights of the con¬ 
stituents indicated in the formula., 'This is called the formula- 
weight. Tlhis, for potassium chlorate, it is 39.1+35.46 + 48.. 
or 122.56. 

To Find the Percentage Composition. — in potassium 
chlorate the proportions are 39.1 of potassium, 35.46 of chlorine, 
and 48 of oxygen in a total of 122.56. In one hundred parts, the 

OQ -I® or ip* 

potassium is j—ggX 100, or 31.9%; the chlorlhc 100, 

48 

or 28-3%; and the oxygen 22 56 ^ '00, or 39.1%. 

Stated in terms of the rule of proportion, we have, for the 
potassium, 122.56 : 39.1 :: 100 : x, where x is .the percentage of 

potassium. 

• « 

Calculations by Use of Equations. — We frequently wish to 
know what weight of a product can be obtained from a given 
weight of the necessary materials. For example, what weight of 
ferrous sulphide can be made with 100 g. of iron? It is under¬ 
stood, of course, that the necessary sulphur is available. 

To avoid the blunders which are easily made, observe strictly 
the following rules: 

1. Write down the equation: 

Fe + S -» FeS. 

2. Place under each formula the weight it represents: 

Fe + S FeS 

35.84 32.06 87.90 

3. Bead this expanded equation. In this case it reads: 55.84 
parts of iron combine with 32.06 parts of sulphur to give 87.90 
parts of ferrous sulphide. 
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4. Re-read the original problem: “What weight of ferrous 
sulphide can be.^inade with 100 g. of iron?” Having done this, 
place the amount given in the problem (100 g. of iron) under the 
formula of the substance in question. Then notice what the 
problem asks (“what weight of ferrous sulphide”,) place an 
x under the formula of that substance: 

Fe -f " S FcS 

55.84 32.00 87.90 

100 g.“ x 

5. Read the problem as now tabulated: 55.84 g. of iron give 

87.90 g. of ferrous sulphide, therefore 100 g. of iron will give x g. 
of ferrous sulphide. « 

6. State the proportion in this order (or, see below). 

55.84 : 87.90 :: 100 : x ( — 157.4 g). 

If the tabulation in rule 4 has been prepared correctly, this final 
statement as a proportion is purely mechanical. It will be noted 
that only two of the three quantities given in the expanded equa¬ 
tion were actually used. 

6a. Alternative Method. At the sixth step, we may also say: 
If 55.84 g. of iron give 87.90 g. of ferrous sulphide, 1 g. of iron will 

87.90 

give gg'gi g- ( = 1-574 g.) of ferrous sulphide. Then, if 1 g. of 

iron gives 1.574 g. of ferrous sulphide, the 100 g. of iron will give 
100 X 1.574 g. ( = 157.4 g.) of ferrous sulphide. 

Warnings. — In solving the exercises at the end of the chapter, 
beware of three kinds of mistakes commonly made by beginners. 

1. Conquer a tendency to say that the symbols Fe and S 
stand for “ 1 part ” of iron or of sulphur. They stand for 1 chem¬ 
ical unit, or atomic weight, or atom, in each case, — that is to 
say, for 55.84 “ parts ” and 32.06 “ parts,” Respectively. 

2. Follow the rules laid down above. When one has once 
become familiar with the art of solving such problems, running 
through tiie rules takes only a few seconds? The chemist does it 
almost unconsciously. The beginner always thinks he can ignore 
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these rules, and he 'fails in consequence. Writing the equation 
in the expanded form, and then reading the prcAilem into it are 
absolutely essential steps. * . 

3. Do not read the original problem carelessly and make the 
equation btmkunrth, that is, with the sides reversed. If there 
seems to be confusion somewhere, wher*thc last steps are reached, 
this hint wijl probably show the eafisi? of the difficulty. 

• 

Another Example. — What weight of hydrogen js required to 
rcducc*45 g. of magnetic oxide of iron to metallic iron? 

Following the rules, as before, we reach the expanded 
equation: 

FoA •+ 4H, -» 3Fe + 4H 2 ». 

3 X 55.84 + 4 X 10 . 8 X 1.008 3 X 55 8-1 4 (2 X 1-008 + 16) 

167.52 + 64 8.064 107.52 4 X 18.016 

231.52 8.064 167.52 7S.064 

.45 g. x 

Observe that the atomic weights are multiplied by the sub-num¬ 
bers, so that, for example, Fe., = 3 X 55.84. Observe also that 
the formula weights are multiplied.by the coefficients, when such 
ticcur, iiT front of the formula, so that, for example, 4H..0 = 4 
X 18.016. 

The proportion 231.52 : 8.064 :: 45 : x (= 1.57) supplies the 
answer, 1.57 grams of hydrogen. 

Using the alternative plan (p. 124): If 231.52 g. of magnetic 
oxide are reduced by 8.064 g. of hydrogen, 1 g. will be reduced 

by g. ( = 0.035 g.) of hydrogen. Ilence, if 1 g. of magnetic 

Zu 1 .oz 

oxide is reduced by 0.035 g. of hydrogen, 45 g. will be reduced by 
45 X 0.035 g. ( = 1.57 g.) of hydrogen. 

Exercises.—-1. From the data on p. 13 and the atomic 
weights, calculate the formula of lead oxide. Construct also the 
equations for the decomposition of potassium nitrate (p. 30), and 
for the combination iff phosphorus and oxygen (p. 36). 

2. When 1 g. of sodium burns in oxygen, it produces 1.7 g. of 
the oxide. What is thc f formula of the latter and the equation? 

3. If 26 g. of mercurous oxide arc required to give, by heating, 
1 g. of oxygen, what is the formula of the substance? 
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4. What are the formulie of the substances possessing the fol¬ 
lowing percentage compositions? 

I II III 

Magnesium, 25.57 Sodium, 32.43 Potassium, 26.585 

Chlorine, 74.43 Sulphur. 22.55 Chromium; 25.390 

Oxygen, 45.02 Oxygen, 38.025 

5. What are the percentage compositions of suhctances pos¬ 
sessing the following formulae: Mn :l 0 4 , KBr, FeSO.? 

6. What weight of mercury is obtained from 120 g. of mer¬ 
curic oxide HgO? 

7. What weight of mercuric oxide will furnish 20 g. of oxygen? 

8. What weight of Fc 2 O s may be obtained from 10 g. of 

oxygen? 1 

9. How much silver is contained in 100 g.-of an impure speci¬ 
men of silver chloride AgCl which is 33 per cent sand? 

10. What are the percentage compositions of cerium sulphate 
Ce(S0 4 ),, phosphorus pentachloride PC1 6 , and ammonium chlo¬ 
ride NIl'.Cl? 

11. What weight of hydrogen is required to reduce 100 g. of 
ferric chloride FeCl 3 to ferrous chloride FeCl 2 ? 

12. Gypsum is a hydrate of calcium sulphate (CaSO.). If 
6 g. of gypsum, when heated, lose 1.256 g. of water, what is the 
formula of the hydrate? 



CHAPTER X 

VALENCE * 

• • 

Equivalence and Valence. —If the condensed statements 
* showing displacement of hydrogen by a metal be now rewritten 
in the form of equations, a peculiarity will be observed which 
we have thus far omitted to note. When sodium and calcium 
(p. 59) act upon water, each atomic weight (or atqjn) of the 
former displaces o*c atomic weight of hydrogen, but each*fitomie 
weight of the latter displaces twice as much hydrogen. Again, 
one atom of zinc (p. 62) displaces two atoms of hydrogen, but 
one atom of aluminium displaces three. Assuming, for simplicity, 
that we allow these metals all to act upon dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the equations are: • 

2Na + 2IJC1 —> 2NaCl + H„. 

Ca + 2HC1 -4 CaCL, + H.„ 

Zn + 2HC1 -» ZnCl, + IT... 

2A1 + 6HC1 -» 2A1C1 3 + 3H 2 . 

Interpreting this, wo perceive that each atom of aluminium, 
for example, displaces 3 atoms of hydrogen, became it in able to 
combine with S atoms of chlorine, and so incidentally liberates 
the hydrogen formerly united with these 3 atoms of chlorine. 
Each atom of sodium, however, can unite with only 1 atom of 
chlorine, and so releases only 1 atom of hydrogen. Now this is 
not a rule confined to these reactions, but represents a general 
chemical property of the atomic weight of each element, and a 
property which we shall find most useful. 

The atom of aluminium releases 3 atoms of hydrogen because 
it can take the place*of 3 atoms of hydrogen in chemical com¬ 
bination (and hold 3 atoms of chlorine). The atomic weight 
of aluminium is said to.be equivalent to (equal in chemiCal value 
to) 3 atomic weights of hydrogen (compare p. 64). Since it 
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combines with 3 atomic weights of chlorine,' it is also considered 
to be cqui-valei& to 3 atomic weights of this dement. 

The chemical property referred to is called valence. The 
valence of an atomic weight of hydrogen or of chlorine is the 
unit. An atomic weight of sodium is said to be g.niyalpnt, one ot 
calcium bivalent, one of aluminium-trivalent. The formula ILO 
shows the atomic weight, of oxygen to be bivalent, because it 
unites with t\vo atomic weights of hydrogen. Apparently, the 
atomic weight (or atom) of each clement has a fixed capacity 
for combining with not more than a certain number of'atomic 
weights (or atoms) of other elements. 

Marking the Valence. — Until we have become familiar with 
the valence of each element, it is advisable to mark the valences 
in a special way: Na 1 , On", Al m , 0", Zn", Oi 1 . 

As we ■'should expect, a bivalent atom can combine with two 
univalent atoms, or with one bivalent atom, and so forth.' Thus 
we have the compounds of oxygen: Na 2 '0", Ca"0", Al 2 ,n 0 3 “, 
Zn“0", CL'O". , 

The rule is that the quantities of txyo elements which combine 
must have equal total combining capacities— i.e.., identical total 
valence. Thus, Ca u has the valence two, and so docs O' 1 . Again, 
Al 2 '“ has a total valence of 2 X 3 ( = 6) and so has 0 3 “ (3 X 
2 = 6 ). 

Frequently the valence is marked by means of lines, the num¬ 
ber of lines pointing towards a symbol indicating the valence of 
the atom it represents: 

/Cl /Cl 

Na-Cl Ca Ca=0 Al-Cl 0 = Al-0-Al=0 

X -C1 \ci 

Definition. — The valence of an element is a number repre¬ 
senting the capacity of its atomic weight to combine with, or dis¬ 
place, atomic weights of other elements, the,unit of such capacity 
being that of one atomic weight of hydrogen or chlorine. 

Stated more briefly, the valence of an element iB the number 
of atoms of hydrogen, or of chlorine, which the atom of the given 
element can combine with or displace. 
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• Valence of Radicals. — What we have said applies to com¬ 
pounds of not more than two elements —%o-ealIed binary 
compounds. We cannot, *by inspection, tell the valences in a 
.compound of three or more elements, like sulphuric acid H 2 S0 4 . 
But we bave iSbcn (p. 61) ihat the acids behave as if composed 
of two radicals: H(C1), H 2 *(S0 4 ), that is, of two groups which 
move as wholes in chemical reaction*. Hence wc cun assign a 
valence to a compound radical as a whole. Thu# (SO.,)" is evi¬ 
dently bivalent, as a whole, because it is united with JH'. 
Na(OII) and Ca(OII) 2 show the radical hydroxyl (OH), present 
in hydroxides or bases (p. 83), to be univalent. 

The re-writing of a few condensed statements of chemical 
changes in which these radicals arc concerned (pp. 59, 02) will 
make the above statements more obvious to the student. 

2K + 211,0 -> 2KOH + IT. 

Ca + 211,0 Ca(OH) 2 + H 2 . 

Zn+ H,S0 4 -> ZnS0 4 + H s . 

2A1 + 3H,S0 4 —» A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 + 3H,,. 

It is to preserve the identity of *the radicals, and to make them 
easily recognizable, that we write them in brackets and place the 
coefficient outside, as Ca(OII) 2 and A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , instead of using 
the forms CaOJl.,, A1 2 S 3 0, 2 , and so forth. In fact, substances 
which commonly interact as if the radicals were single elements, 
we regard as binary compounds. 

In writing formula; of inorganic compounds we usually place 
the positive radical (p. 61) in front and the negative radical 
after it. 

Use in Making Formulae and Equations. — The chief use of 
the conception of valence is the very practical one of enabling 
us to write formula?. In making equations we constantly need to 
know whether the chloride of an element, say magnesium, is 
MgCl, or MgCL, or'MgCL, or MgCl 4 , etc., and whether its sul¬ 
phate is MgS0 4 , or Mg 2 S0 4 , or some other combination of the 
symbols. To answer^ questions like this it is not ne^ssary to 
know the formula of every compound of each element; the ap¬ 
parent disorder of these numbers can be reduced to rule, and the 
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reader should endeavor thoroughly to master the rule before 
going farther. 

Suppose, for example, that we burn a piece of magnesium 
ribbon in chlorine, and get magnesium chloride. What is its 
formula? Up to this point, wo should simply have looked for 
it in a book. And if, subsequently, we had required the formula; 
of the oxide and sulphate r;f magnesium, we should have looked 
these up separately also. 

But now, all we have ,to do is to find out the valence of mag¬ 
nesium. Knowing already the valences of Cl 1 and O' 1 and 
(S0 4 ) u , we have then all the information we require for making 
the needed formula 1 . Suppose we find that the atomic weight 
of magnesium is bivalent, Mg" (see next scet’on). Making the 
total valences of each half of the compound alike, we get the 
formula;: 

Mg"Cl 2 >, Mg"0», Mg"(S0 4 )». 

When we know the valences of the elements and radicals, we can 
make the formula of any required compound. 

The reader must therefore .. make a special effort always to 
learn the valences of each element and radical, and always to 
use them in making formulae. 

The reader must also always check every formula he writes 
from memory, to make sure that it is correct. Thus, if he thinks 
the formula of zinc nitrate is ZnNO a , he must count the valences. 
Zn'BNOa) 1 . Evidently, the correct formula is Zn(NO,) 2 . 

How to Learn the Valence of an Element. — To find out 
the valence of an element, we must obtain the formula of one sim¬ 
ple compound of the element, containing another element of 
known valence. Thus, what is the valence of carbon? Its oxide 
is C0 2 . The total valence of the two oxygen atoms here is 
2X2 = 4. Carbon C lv is therefore quadrivalent. Hence its 
chloride must be C lv Cld (carbon tetrachloride), and its compound 
with hydrogen C 1V H 4 ’ (methane, composing % large part of nat¬ 
ural gas). When carbon combines with a trivalent element, 
equi-vnlert amounts of each element must be used, as in 
A1 4 "'C s ,v (aluminium carbide), where Al 4 ln and C, ,v contain 
3 X 4, or 12 units of valence each. 
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. Again, when we know the formula of sodium iodide to be 
NaT, or that of hydrogen iodide to be H'l, we infer’that iodine is- 
univalent. The formula of silica (sand) Si(T" shows silicon to 
. be quadrivalent, and indicate^ that the chloride must be SiCl 4 . 
Similarly tfie*formula of calcium carbonate Ca"CO ;i shows that 
the radical C0 3) * which is •common Jo all carbonates, must be 
bivalent. 

The chemist does not memorize the valences* themselves; he 
recovers the valence of an element on radical, wlipn needed, by 
recalling the formula of a substanefe containing this element or 
radical in combination with a more familiar clement or ’radical, 
such as Cl 1 or H". 

In subsequent* chapters (pp. 350, 730) we shall find that the 
valence of an element is not a purely fortuitous number, since we 
can formulate rules by which the valence of any given element 
may .be deduced. We shall thus obtain more definite ideas re¬ 
garding the significance of valence and the mechanism of chemical 
combination in general. The foundations for these ideas, how¬ 
ever, mu-it first be developed in intervening chapters. 

Elements with More than One Valence. — The rule of 
valence is not quite so simple as it has thus far appeared to be. 
A number of the elements exhibit more than one valence. In 
other words, the capacity of an atomic weight of such an element 
may have two (or even more) values, according to the circum¬ 
stances under which it is combining with other elements. 

Thus, phosphorus is usually quinquivalent, and gives com¬ 
pounds like PCI,,, P,O r „ PBr 5 . But it can also form compounds 
in which it is trivalent, like PH 3 , PCI.,. Similarly, iron forma 
two complete scries of compounds: 

Bivalent: FeCl 2 , FcO, Fe(OH) 2 , FeS0 4 . 

Trivalent: FeCl 3 , Fe 2 0 3 , Fe(OII) 3 , Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 

• 

Even the halogens, although uniformly univalent in their com¬ 
pounds with hydrogen and other positive radicals, sh<>w oxygen 
compounds of higher valence, such as chlorine dioxide C10 2 , 
iodine pentoxide I 2 0 5 . When an element does give more than one 
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series of compounds, however, we always make a strong point of 
this fact, so that it may not be overlooked. 

The fact that an element, under different conditions, may 
exhibit different valences need not confuse the student as to the 
validity of the general conception of valence. 'Although it is 
possible for an atom of phosphorus to combine with five atoms 
of chlorine, this does not wake it necessary that the maximum 
combining capacity should be exercised in all of the compounds 
of phosphorus To use an analogy, the circumstance of a man 
having five dollars in his pocket which he is at liberty to spend 
does not compel him to squander the whole five dollars; he may 
under certain circumstances decide to save two. When an ele¬ 
ment exhibits less than its maximum valence in any given com¬ 
pound, it is said to be unsaturated. Just as the man in out- 
illustration above still has two dollars to spend if a change of 
circumstances induces him to change his mind, so phosphorus in 
phosphorus trichloride may become saturated by the combination 
of each atom of phosphorus in the compound with two additional 
atoms of chlorine to form phosphorus pcntachloridc. The condi¬ 
tions necessary for this combination to take place have already 
been discussed (p. 121). 

No simple rule, for telling, in advance, which valence will be 
used in a given action, can be stated. But the radicals Fc" and 
Fc'", for example, have different properties, and are easily 
recognized in practice. 

As a rule, an element passes from one form of combination to 
another without change of valence. But compounds of elements 
like tin or manganese can undergo changes in the course of which 
the valence alters. Such changes will be discussed fully when 
we encounter examples of them in later chapters. 

Exceptional Compounds. —A few compounds will be met 
with in which an element shows an exceptional valence. Thus, 
nitrogen gives two scries of compounds of <N"‘ and N v . But 
there are three oxides, N 2 0, NO, and N0 2 , in which the valence of 
nitrogen seems to be one, two, and four, respectively. However, 
these are single compounds, not belonging to any series, and are 
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the only compounSs of nitrogen showing any of those three 
valences. 

Again, FeO and Fe 2 O s *belong to the two regular series of com¬ 
pounds of iron. But there is* the magnetic oxide, Fe,0 ( , where 
* the valeuca o&jron appears,not to be a whole number, but 8/3 or 
2%. In this cast* the chemist makes Jhe valence regular by sup¬ 
posing the magnetic oxide to be i* compound of the. othjcr two 
oxides, anti writing its formula FeO,Fe 2 0 3 . 

Nomenclature. — The names of compounds containing only 
two elements (the true binary compounds) end in ide. Such are 
the oxides, as ferric oxide Fed),,; the carbides, as .aluminium 
carbide AI 4 C 3 ; the chlorides, as sodium chloride Na@l; the 
sulphides, as ferrous sulphide FeS, etc. 

When an element forms two (or more) compounds with an¬ 
other, element, they are frequently distinguished thus: carbon 
dioxide CO,, carbon monoxide CO; phosphorus pent oxide P 
phosphorus trioxide P,0 3 . 

To distinguish two compounds of the samd elements, another 
.plan is.also used: ferrotw chloride FeCl,, ferric chloride FeCl a ; 
mercurous oxide Hg,0, mercuric oxide HgO. The suffix oms indi¬ 
cates that the metal is combined with the smaller proportion of 
the negative clement, and ic that it is combined with the larger 
proportion. 

The tendency — although not a universal rule — is to use the 
latter plan with compounds containing a metal and the former 
with compounds containing only non-metals. 

Equivalent Weights. — In the foregoing discussion of valence, 
we have more than once used the word “equivalent.” For 
example (p. 127), it was stated that the atomic weight of alu¬ 
minium is equivalent to three atomic weights of hydrogen, because 
it displaces them, and to three atomic weights of chlorine, because 
it combines with thftt number: 

2A1 + 6HC1 -> 2A1C1 S ,-f 3H 2 

Weights: 54.CT 218.808 266.76 6.048 
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Now chemists often view this from the other direction, and say 
that 1.008 g. of hydrogen (one atomic weight) are displaced by 
9.0 g. of aluminium (one-third of the'atomic weight) and that 
35.46 g. of chlorine combine with just this same quantity, 9.0 g. 
of aluminium. When taking tins viqw, they rcfe,s to, the weight 
of an element displacing one atomic weight of hydrogen, or combin¬ 
ing with one. atomic weight ef-chlorine (or of any other univalent 
element) as the,equivalent weight of that element. The equivalent 
weight of aluminium is, therefore 9.0 and that of calcium 
Ca n 20 (one-half the atomic weight) and that of sodium Na 1 23 
(the atomic weight). 

It will be seen that the equivalent weight can always be found 
by a quantitative experiment (see p. 64). It is also evident that 
it is equal to the atomic weight divided by the valence. It is 
likewise clear that the equivalent weight of an element, multi¬ 
plied by the valence of that element, is equal to the atomic weight. 
The conception of equivalent weights finds important application 
later in several connections in chemistry (see Normal Solutions 
and Faraday’s Law). 

Finding the Atomic Weight of a New Element. — By way 

of reviewing the fundamental principles explained in this and 
preceding chapters, let us apply them to the imaginary case of a 
newly discovered metallic element. The bromide of the element 
is found to be easy of preparation and to be volatile. The bro¬ 
mide contains 30 per cent of the element (and therefore 70 per 
cent of bromine), and its vapor density referred to air is 11.8. 
The analysis can always be made much more accurately than the 
measurement of vapor density, so that the former number is more 
trustworthy than the latter. 

To find the equivalent of the element, that is, the amount 
combined with 79.92 parts (the atomic weight) of bromine, we 
have the proportion 70 : 30 :: 79.92 : x, from which x -- 34.3. 
The atomic weight must be this, or some smatt multiple of it. 

The G.M.V. of air weighs 28.95 g. (pp. 34, 91). Hence the 
same volume of the vapor of this bromide, which is 11.8 times 
as heavy as air, will weigh 28.95 X H.8, or 341.6 g. This is 
therefore the molecular weight of the compound. 
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. Now 30 per cent of this is the new element: 

341.6 X 30 ~ 100 = 102.5. 

Now 34.3’ parts of the element combined with 79.92 parts of 
'bromine., livitjently the atgmic weight of the element is 3 X 34.3 
= 102.9, the difference bciwg due to error in determining the 
density. So ‘tong as no other voktijp compound is known, wo 
adopt this' as the atomic weight. The rest of the molecular 
weight (239 parts = 3 X 79.92) is brgmine. Tlius the fonpula 
of the compound is ElBr 3 , and from this we sec that the element 
is trivalent. 

In case no volatile compound of the element can be formed, 
the weight combining with 79.92 parts of bromine is measured as 
before. Then some of the free simple substanceds made, say by 
electrolysis, and its specific heat is determined. The sp. lit. is 
about 0.063. Application of Dulong and Petit's law'then gives 
the atomic weight. The product 34.3 X 0.063 is equal to 2.161. 
Hence, the equivalent must be multiplied by 3 to give the atomic 
weight, for this raises the product to 6.48, which in within the 
.limits.. Thus the value of the atomic weight is 102.9, as before. 

A Suggestion. — Having just, discussed the conception of 
valence, we have now considered all the more important general 
laws of chemical composition. At this point the reader should 
pause to take breath and review thoroughly the subjects of the 
first ten chapters. The understanding of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples which this retrospect will give will greatly lighten the task 
of understanding the new and more complex substances we shall 
have to consider, and the new kinds of reactions and new con¬ 
ceptions w r e shall encounter, in the chapters immediately fol¬ 
lowing. 

Exercises. —1. Mark the valences in the formulae: InCl 3 , 
VA, OsO„ PtCl 4 . 

2. Mark the Valences of the radicals in the formula:: 
Zn(Se() 4 ), AL(Te0 4 ).„ H : ,(As0 4 ), H(SbO :( ). 

3. If 26 g. of chromium displace 1 g. of hydrogen from hydro¬ 
chloric acid, what is the valence of chromium in this displacement 
(sec Table of Atomic Weights) ? 
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4. Correct the following formulae: CaNOj, CaP0 4 , A1(P0 4 ) 2 , 
LiO, PbP, Bi(N© 3 ) 2 . 

5. One gram of a quadrivalent element unites with 0.27 g. 
of oxygen. What is the atomic weight of the element? 

6. What are the valences of the,elements in,..the following: 

LiH, NH„ Sell,, BN? . . 

7. What are the valentcS* of the metals and radicals in the 
following: HNQ,, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , Ce(S0 4 ) 2 , KC1, KMnG 4 (potassium 
permanganate)? Name a'l the substances in 6 and 7. 

8. What is wrong with the statement: The valence of oxygen 
is two because the molecular formula is 0 2 ? 

9. The chloride of a new element contains 38.11 per cent of 
chlorine and 61.89 per cent of the element. The vapor density of 
the compound referred to air is 12.85. What is the atomic weight 
of the element, so far as investigation of this one substance can 
give it (p. 134) ? What is its valence? 



CHAPTER XI 
0 

SOLUTION * 

The property that many substances have oh dissolving in 
others,is a most interesting and valuable one. The value lies 
chiefly in the fact that some substances arc easily soluble in a 
given liquid and others are, practically, not soluble in it at all. 
These differences in solubility enable us to accomplish, both in 
the laboratory and' in chemical industry, many things otherwise 
impossible. Thus, we separated sulphur from iron (p. 17), by 
using carbon disulphide (CS,) to dissolve the former. In the 
same way the refining of silver (its separation from the lead in 
which it is contained) is carried out on a large scale in actual 
practice by the use of molten zinc as a solvent. We must first 
learn precisely what is meant by a solution, and then we shall 
be ready to understand the uses and properties of solvents and 
solutions. 

Solution. — We distinguish carefully between a solution and 
a mere mixture, also between a solution and a compound. 

A mechanical mixture, such as that of iron and sulphur, can 
never be perfect, as will be evident from what has been said in an 
earlier chapter (p. 91) regarding the size of molecules. However 
finely we may powder up such a mixture, we cannot possibly 
bring about a sufficiently intimate dispersion of the particles of 
its components among one another to justify us in believing that 
the whole mass has become homogeneous in its ultimate struc¬ 
ture. In any true solution, however, intermingling of the particles 
of the separate components down to molecular magnitudes has 
actually been accomplished. In a solution of salt in water, for 
example, the dissolved substance is completely and permanently 
dissipated throughout the liquid. However long the solution is 
allowed to stand, salt itever settles out. Only by evaporating off 
all the water can a complete separation be effected. 
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Practically speaking, there is no limit to 1 the amount of dissi¬ 
pation which may thus be produced. Thus a single small crystal 
of potassium permanganate, a commhn disinfectant which gives 
a very deep purple solution in water, may be dissolved in a liter 
or even in a hundred liters of water, and the purp'e tinge which it 
imparts to the liquid will still be perfectly perceptible in every 
portion of. the solution. We may note here tlicf distinguishing 
characteristic ..of a solution as opposed to a compound. Com¬ 
pounds contain definite proportions by weight (p. 23) and simple 
atomic ratios (p. 98) of their constituent elements. The com¬ 
position of a solution, on the other hand, can within certain limits 
(see p. 140) be varied continuously. 

Sometimes, when we shake up a finely-divided solid with a 
liquid, the latter becomes dull, or cloudy, or muddy. The solid 
particles are here simply suspended in the liquid, not dissolved, 
and will eventually settle out. Sand, shaken with water, settles 
at once. Flour, mixed with water, settles more slowly. The par¬ 
ticles of flour can be readily separated from the water, however, 
by filtration (p. 17), the flour remaining on the paper while the 
water runs through. Such mixtures are called suspensions. 

In exceptional cases, the subdivision of a suspended substance 
in a liquid, while not approaching molecular magnitudes, is so 
minute as to make its retention bv filter-paper impossible, or 
even to prohibit it from settling out in any reasonable time. So¬ 
lutions of soap, starch and gelatine in water are of tins nature. 
Such suspensions are known as colloidal suspensions. To the 
unaided eye they appear to be true solutions. Their main prop¬ 
erties, however, arc essentially different from those of true solu¬ 
tions, as will be seen later (pp. 553-554). 

Milk owes its cloudy, white appearance largely to droplets of 
oily matter, which reflect much light from their surfaces. They 
pass easily through filter-paper. But when milk is allowed to 
stand they slowly rise to the top, being lighter than the water 
in which they are not dissolved, but suspended. A mixture of 
two liquids of this nature is called an emulsion. 

The characteristics, therefore, of a true solution are absence of 
settling or separation, homogeneity, and extremely minute subdivi¬ 
sion (down to molecular magnitudes) of the dissolved substance. 
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•The Scope of the Word. — The word solution is used for other 
systems than those containing a solid body dissolved in a liquid. 
Thus, liquids also may be dissolved in liquids, as alcohol in water. 
£gain, if we warm ordinary water, bubbles of gas appear on the 
sides of the 'vessel before the water has approached the boiling- 
point. They are found to be gas derived from the air. Agitation 
of any gas with water results in the* solution of a large or.small 
quantify of the gas, and heat will usually drive the.gas out again. 

’ It appears therefore that solids, liquids, and gases .can equally 
well form solutions in liquids. 

The adsorption of hydrogen by palladium (at all events after 
a certain point), and by iron, takes place in accordance with the 
same laws as the solution of solids in liquids, and the result* may 
be described therefore as true solutions. Liquids are in some 
eases absorbed by solids, and homogeneous mixtures of solids 
with solids are perfectly familiar. The sapphire is a solution of 
a small amount of a strongly colored substance, in a large amount 
of colorless aluminium oxide. It may therefore be stated that 
solution of gases, liquids, and solids in solids appears to be possible. 
. Chemists commonly call the dissolved substance the solute 
and the substance in which it is dissolved the solvent. In many 
cases, however (when we take two liquids such as alcohol and 
water, for example), the terms solvent and solute are interchange¬ 
able. Gases, liquids, and solids may all be solutes, and dissolve 
in suitable gaseous, liquid, or solid solvents. In the present 
chapter only liquid solvents will bo considered, and most atten¬ 
tion will be paid to water. 

Solvents. — Water is by far the commonest and most useful 
solvent. Very many inorganic substances dissolve in it easily. 
The fact that many (like sulphur and sand) do not, enables us 
to separate the components of a mixture containing a soluble 
and an insoluble substance. 

Many organic substances, such as fats, paraffin, petroleum, 
tar, rubber, cotton, paper, shellac, and so forth, do not dissolve 
to any measurable extent in water. But fats dissolve readily in 
ether (C 4 H io O), in carbon disulphide (CS 2 ), in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride (CC1 4 ), and in chloroform (CHC1 3 ). For this reason 
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these substances remove grease which has accidentally got into 
cloth. Paraffin) petroleum, and tar dissolve in gasoline (petrol), 
and in benzene (C„H„). Cotton and pure paper (like filter paper) 
will dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid. Alcohol (C 2 H„0) 
dissolves shellac (to make varnish).. » «• 

Again, water dissolves little carbon disulphide, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, gasoline or benzene. But it dissolves alco¬ 
hol in any amount, and ether in limited quantity. Some organic 
substances, like sugar, dissolve easily in water, but hardly at all 
in the other solvents just mentioned. Hence candy or molasses 
can be taken out of cloth by water, but not by solvents for fats. 

Saturation. — As a rule, not more than, a certain amount 
of a large bulk of solute is dissolved by a given limited quantity 
of the solvent. By shaking excess of the solute in a finely 
divided state with the solvent for a sufficient length of time, this 
maximum amount will finally be dissolved. The solvent is then 
said to be saturated by the solute in question. Thus, 100 c.c.. of 
water at 18° will'dissolve as much as 6.0 g. of potassium chlorate, 
but not more. The same amount of water will dissolve 213.4 g, 
of silver nitrate, however, before the solvent becomes saturated. 
On the other hand, a saturated solution of chalk (calcium car¬ 
bonate) in water will contain only 0.0013 g. in 100 c.c. 

To describe these cases we should say that potassium chlorate 
is only moderately soluble in water, silver nitrate very soluble, 
and marble insoluble. No substance is absolutely insoluble, but 
for the sake of brevity we call substances like chalk “insoluble” 
because in most connections they may be so considered. 

The number of grams of the solute required to saturate a 
fixed volume or a fixed weight, say 100 c.c. or 100 g., of the 
solvent we call the solubility of the substance (at the existing 
temperature). The solubilities at 18° of one hundred and forty- 
two substances in 100 c.c. of water are given in a table printed 
inside the cover, at the front of this book. A few additional 
examples are given below (p. 146). 

In sojne cases there is no limit to the solubility, and therefore 
no possibility of the solution reaching saturation. Thus alcohol 
or glycerine and water will dissolve in one another in any propor- 
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tion. Such pairs of substances are said to be miscible in all pro¬ 
portions. ' 

Dilute and Concentrated ^Solutions. — A dilute solution 
• ... 

is one containing little dissolved matter, whether the matter is 
naturally very soluble or not. A concentrated solution is one 
containing much of the dissolved suostance, and such a solution 
can be made with very soluble solutes only. 

Th^only method of recognizing withcertainty whether a non¬ 
volatile solid is soluble in a liquid or not is to filter the mixture 
and evaporate a few drops of the filtrate on a clean watch-glass. 
For learning how much of the substance is contained ip a given 
solution, a weighed quantity of the solution is evaporated to 
dryness and the weight of the residue determined. 

It must be stated explicitly that in going into solution , as we 
have ujed the term, a compound dissolves as a whole and, if the 
compound is pure (p. 6), any residue has the same chemical com¬ 
position as the part which has dissolved. If the residue is a 
different substance, a chemical interaction with the solvent has 
occurred. If, on evaporation, a different substance remains, there 
has also been chemical action. 

The amount of the substance which has been dissolved by a 
given quantity of the solvent is described as the concentration of 
the. solution. The partial removal of the solvent (as by evapora¬ 
tion) is called concentrating, its total removal evaporating to 
dryness. Note that a saturated solution need not also be a con¬ 
centrated one. It will be very dilute, if the solute is but slightly 
soluble. 

Units Used in Expressing Concentrations. — The concentra¬ 
tions of solutions, saturated and otherwise, are sometimes ex¬ 
pressed in physical, and sometimes in chemical, units of weight. 
When physical units are employed, we give the number of grams 
of the solute held in solution by a fixed weight , usually one hun¬ 
dred grams of the solvent. 

When chemical units of weight are employed, two (lifferent 
plans are possible, and' both arc in use. Either the equivalent 
(p. 134) or the atomic weights may be taken as a basis of meas- 
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urement. In the former case, the solutions arc called normal 
solutions, and if. the latter, molar solutions. 

A normal solution contains one gram-equivalent of the solute 
in one liter of solution (not in 11. of solvent). The word “equiva¬ 
lent” has been used hitherto only of elements, and'this application 
of the expression involves an extension of "its meaning. An 
equivalent, weight of a compound is that amount of it which will 
interact with -one equivalent of an element. Thus, a formula- 
weight of hydrochloric acid HC1 (36.468 g.) is also an equivalent 
weight, for it contains 1.008 g. of hydrogen, and this amount of 
hydrogen is displaceable by one equivalent weight of a metal. 
A formula-weight of sulphuric acid H„S0 4 (98.076 g.), however, 
contains two equivalents of the compound, and a formula-weight 
of aluminium chloride A1C1 3 (133.38 g.) three equivalents. Hence 
normal solutions of these three substances contain, respectively, 
36.468 g. HC1, 49.038 g. H s S0 4 , and 44.46 g. Aid., per liter of 
solution. The special property of normal solutions is, obviously, 
that equal volumes of two of them contain the exact proportions 
of the solutes whiVh are required for complete interaction. Solu¬ 
tions of this kind are much Used in quantitative analysis. We, 
frequently use also dccinormal or one-tenth normal solutions (0.1 
N or iV/10) , and seminormal (0.5 N or N/ 2), and six times 
normal solutions (6 N), and so forth. 

A molar solution contains one mole (gram-molecular weight) of 
the solute in one liter of solution t not in 1 1. of solvent). When 
molecular formula; (p. 116) are used, this means one gram-formula 
weight per liter. In the eases cited above, the molar solution 
contains 36.468 g. HC1, 98.076 g. ILSO„, and 133.38 g. A1CI* per 
liter. As will be seen, the concentrations of molar and normal 
solutions are necessarily identical when the radicals are univalent-. 

Weight-normal and weight-molar solutions are occasionally 
employed in the study of certain physical properties of aqueous 
solutions (see pp. 153-155 below 1 . These contain one grain- 
equivalent weight and one gram-molecular weight, respectively, 
of solute in 1000 grams oj water. 

Densities of Solutions. — The density- or specific gravity of 
an aqueous solution is usually greater than that of water and, 
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in each case, varies with the concentration. For commercial 
purposes, the concentrations of solutions are coifimonly defined 
by the specific gravity. Thus, wc purchase ammonium hydrox¬ 
ide solution of “0.88 sp. gr.,” containing 35 per cent of ammonia, 
or sulphuric acid of “1.84 sp. gr.,” containing 94.8 per cent of 
the acid. 

The commonly greater density of a solution is utilized in 
making solutions in chemical factories. Shaking several tons of 
the nurture is out of the question, and stirring costs money. If 
the solid is placed in the bottom of the tank, under water, a 
saturated solution is formed in the lowest layer of the water, 
and passage of the dissolving substance into the upper layers, by 
diffusion, would take months or years. Hence most of the solid 
would remain undissolvcd. But when the solid is placed on a 
shelf near the surface of the water, the solution sinks through the 
water, fresh water rises to the shelf, and a circulation is started. 
This results in the dissolving of the whole material in a sur¬ 
prisingly short time, with no expenditure of labor whatever. 



Fig. 51. 


Diffusion in Solution. — 

It was mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph that 
diffusion of a dissolved 
substance in aqueous solu¬ 
tion was an exceedingly 
slow process. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is easy to show that, 
if wc place a quantity of 
the pure solvent (Fig. 51) 
above a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of a substance, and 
then set the arrangement 
aside, the dissolved body 
slofHy makes its way 
through the liquid (Fig. 



52), obliterating the original plane of separation. Eventually 
the dissolved body scatters itself uniformly through the whole. 
Jn other words, the molecules of the dissolved substance must be 
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in rapid motion in the solution, although their rate of dispersion 
is much impeded by the close packing of the solute molecules 
with which they are continually colliding. 

These solvent molecules are also in rapid motion in the 
solution, as we saw in the discussien of the preperiioe of liquids 
in the light of the kinetic-molecular hypothesis (p. 77), A 
careful consideration of tne ultimate structure of solutions shows, 
indeed, that *ehc characteristics of solvent and solute molecules 
while in the solution aoe in no way different (as may best be 
seen,by taking the case of a solution with two liquid components, 
such as alcohol and water), and vve may therefore regard the 
molecules of a substance dissolved in a liquid as themselves also 
existent in the liquid state. This conception,eve shall find, will be 
of considerable assistance to us in discussing other physical 
properties of solutions. 

Is Dissolving a Physical or a Chemical Change? —This is 
a question still much discussed amongst chemists. The general 
view is that in a few simple cases, like dissolving paraffin in 
gasoline or benzene, the process may be considered purely phys¬ 
ical, and the solution contains both components in unchanged 
chemical condition. 

This opinion is based upon the fact that, when the two com¬ 
ponents of the solution are mixed in the liquid state, there is no 
observable heat effect or volume change on admixture, and the 
properties of the solution are all intermediate between those of 
the two pure substances, exactly as in the case of mixtures (p. 6). 
If one of the substances is added to the other as a solid or a gas, 
then the heat absorbed or evolved is practically identical with 
the heat required to melt the same quantity of the solid, or with 
the heat liberated in the condensation of the same quantity of 
the gas. Such solutions are called “ideal solutions.” 

On the other hand, when water is used, as it is more fre¬ 
quently than any other solvent, chemical changes undoubtedly 
take place. The water itself, at least, is always changed. Water 
in the liquid state is not simply H 2 0. , Its physical properties 
indicate that it is an associated liquid, extensive combination 
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having taken place between simple ILO molecules to form more 
complex molecules with the general formula (W,0)„. Dissolv¬ 
ing any substance in water must upset the equilibrium (p. 78) 
amongst these! different kinds of molecules: 

(H 2 0)„ <=± nlljO 

and produce more of one and less of the other^kin’d. This is 
the extent of the chemical change in the water alone. . 

The dissolved substance combines also, in the majority of 
cases, with part of the water. In a great many instances tertain 
of the compounds formed can be definitely isolated from the 
solution, as, for example, in the case of hydrates such as IJa 2 S0 4 , 
101 LG or CuS 0 1 ,5H 2 0. In other examples the exact nature of 
the compounds present in solution is often more difficult to de¬ 
termine, and no simple statement can as yet be made about 
them. But the compounds, whatever they are, are physically 
dissolved in the rest of the water and may be regarded as existent 
in the solution in the liquid state, just like any*unehar.gcd solute. 
, Dissolving, therefore, is partly a chemical, and only partly 
a pure physical process. The striking differences in solubility 
already mentioned (p. 140) may consequently be accounted for 
partly on a chemical, and partly on a physical basis. The main 
chemical factor is compound formation between the components 
of the solution. The more extensive this is, the greater, in general, 
is the solubility. Thus substances which form definite hydrates 
with water are mostly extremely soluble, while substances which 
are only difficultly soluble in water invariably crystallize out 
from an aqueous solution in an anhydrous state. The main 
physical factor is the relative magnitude of the cohesive forces 
between the various types of molecules present in the solution. 
Thus in the case of water and benzene, the water molecules at¬ 
tract one another much more strongly than they do the benzene 
molecules. Molecules of benzene endeavoring to intermingle 
with water molecules encounter, therefore, very considerable 
resistance, and are almost certain to be squeezed out.. The two 
liquids, indeed, are found to be practically immiscible. 
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Influence of Temperature on Solubility. —^he quantity of 
a substance which will dissolve in a fixed amount of a given 
solvent depcqds very largely upon the temperature. Usually 
^he solubility of solids in liquids increases with rise in tempera¬ 
ture. Moi^irdhaents may fee made by the method described 
before (p. 14-1 uSing excess’of the finely powdered solute, with 
different portions of the same solvent ill vessels kept at different 
temperatures. The most useful way of representing the results 
is to glot them graphically. The diagram (Fig. 53H shows the 
curves for a few familiar substances. The ordinates represent 
the number of grams of the anhydrous compound which is dis¬ 
solved by 100 g. of water in each ease. The abscissa? represent 
the temperatures. ‘The concentration for any temperature can 
be read off at oneg. Thus, 100 g. of water dissolve 13 g. of 
potassium nitrate at 0° and 150 g. at 73°. The increase in 
solubility is here enormous. On the other hand, the same quantity, 
of water will dissolve 35.6 g. of sodium chloride at 0° and 39 g. 
at 100°. The difference is shown at once when we examine the 
curves and observe that the line Representing the solubility of 
sodium chloride scarcely rises at all between 0° and 100°, while 
that of potassium nitrate is extremely steep. 

Cases in which the solubility of solids in liquids decreases 
with rise in temperature are less common. The solubility of 
slaked lime (calcium hydroxide Ca(OH) 2 , used to make lime- 
water) is 0.175 g. at 20° and 0.078 g. at 100°. Anhydrous sodium 
sulphate. Na 2 S()., (Fig. 54, p. 150) is another illustration of 
this point. 

When two liquids are not completely miscible, their solubilities 
in each other are also found, in the majority of cases, to increase 
with rise of temperature. Thus 100 g. of water will dissolve only 
8 g. of phenol at 10°, and 100 g. of phenol will dissolve only 33 g. 
of water at the same temperature, but above 68.3° the two 
liquids are miscible in all proportions. In a lew cases, however, 
the solubility increases with decrease of temperature. For ex¬ 
ample, 100 g. of water will dissolve only 5 g. of ether at 30°, 
but at 0° the solubility .has risen to 13 g. 

The solubility of gases in liquids always diminishes with ris- 
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ing temperature. This may be illustrated by heating cold tap- 
water in a beaker, when the dissolved gases, originally obtained 
from the air, are driven out in bubbles as the boiling-point is 
approached (compare p. 139). . , 

i *‘ < • 

Crystallization. — If the solvent has bedh saturated while 
warm, and the dissolved 'substance is one that is less soluble at 
lower temperatures, then, when the temperature is allowed to 
fall and the- merest trace of solute is introduced, the solute be¬ 
gins tp come out of solution. The amount appearing, of course, 
is only the excess beyond what is needed to saturate the solvent 
at the lower temperature. 

If the solute is a liquid, it appears at first as a cloud of drops, 
rendering the solution milky. This may be shown by cooling a 
solution of phenol in hot water. 

If the solute is solid, then the particles, as they appear, take 
the form of crystals (p. 105). These grow by taking on more of 
the separating solute. If the cooling goes on slowly, very large 
crystals can finally be obtained. On the other hand, with rapid 
cooling, new crystals are continually formed, and a fine* crystal- 
meal falls to the bottom of the solution. The crystals in this 
meal, however, when viewed through a lens, are seen to be just 
as perfect as the larger ones. 

When a more dilute solution is used, instead of a saturated 
one, crystals may still be. obtained. A part of the solvent must 
first be removed, however. This may be done, either by boiling 
the solution for some time, or by leaving it to evaporate in a 
wide dish in which a large surface is exposed. 

When the dissolved substance forms a compound with the 
solvent (e.g., a hydrate, see p. 84) which is less soluble than the 
original solute at the temperature of crystallization, the crystals 
are composed of this compound. 

The whole of the solvent may be boiled off. But in this case 
good crystals of the solute arc never obtafcied — the residue is 
usually a crust composed of imperfect crystals. 

Wherf the substance is more soluble in cold than in hot water, 
then crystallization is produced by raising the temperature of 
the saturated solution. 
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Crystallization from a Melted Mass. — In this connection, it 
should be noted that there is another way of obtaining crystals. 
This is to melt the substance (without any solvent), and allow 
Jhe mass to cool slowly. When a part has solidified, the rest of 
the liquids rufijdly poured wall. Metals and many other fusible 
substances give gdod crystals in this # way. Water itself, when 
it freezes, deposits radiating, hexagonal crystals of ice 

Sujjersaturation. — When a hot, saturated solutjpn is cocded 
in the absence of any undissolvcd solid, there is quite commonly 
some delay before the crystals begin to appear. The solution, 
pending the appearance of the crystals, is then said to be 
supersaturated. 1% most cases the crystals soon appear in due 
course, especially if the liquid is shaken or stirred. But certain 
substances have a tendency to remain indefinitely in the state of 
supersaturated solution. The hydrates of sodium* sulphate 
(Na»S0 4 , lOlh.O) and of sodium thiosulphate (photographers’ 
“hypo” Na 2 S 8 0„5H 2 0)* give solutions in water of this nature. 
The addition of a minute crystal of the substance concerned 
•(“inoculation"), however, always starts the crystallization. 

Many pure liquids, similarly, when cooled below their freez¬ 
ing-point, do not always crystallize out at once. Thus water can 
be taken down to - 10° without the appearance of ice. In this 
condition it is said to be supercooled. Shaking, or stirring, or 
(better still) inoculating with a fragment of ice, induces crystal¬ 
lization in this case also. It may be noted that the opposite 
phenomenon has never been observed; ice invariably melts 
sharply at 0° under atmospheric pressure. 

A very striking illustration of crystallization from a super¬ 
saturated solution may be obtained by saturating water with 
anhydrous sodium sulphate Na 2 SO., at, say, 50°, at which tem¬ 
perature 100 g. of water hold in solution 40 g. of Na.,SO., (Fig. 54). 
The excess of the solid is carefully and completely separated 
from the liquid, and«the latter is allowed to cool, say to 15°, in a 
flask loosely stoppered with cotton. The solution now contains a 
much smaller amount of sodium sulphate (Na.SO,) tjjan at its 
present temperature it’could acquire from contact with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate (62 g. at 15°, see dotted curve in the diagram). 
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It is, therefore, impossible for the solution to deposit crystals of 
this substance, with respect to which it is now unsaturated. On 
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the other hand, it contains a much larger amount than it could 
acquire from contact with crystals of hydrated sodium sulphate 
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Na,SO 1 ,10K 2 O (13 g. at 15°). It is therefore 
highly supersaturated with respect to this sub¬ 
stance. Yet in the absence of a crystal of 
the hydrated salt, no deposition of the dis¬ 
solved substance begins. The solution may 
be kept indefinitely without alteration. The 
introduction, however, of the minutest frag¬ 
ment of the dccahydrate at once starts the 
crystallization, the added crystal forming the 
center of a radiating mass of blade-like 
crystal clusters, which sprout with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity through the liquid (Fig. 55). 


Heat of Solution. — The process of solution, in the case of 
most solid substances, absorbs heat, so that,thc solution becomes 
cooler as the crystals dissolve. Conversely the process of crys¬ 
tallization usually evolves heat. Thus, in the cases of Na 2 S0 4 , 
10H 2 O and Na 2 S,0 3 ,5IL0 mentioned above, when the crystalliza- 
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tion is brought about in the cool, supersaturated solutions, the 
rise in temperature is considerable. 

This fact has been utilized in devising a sort of hot-water 
jjottle. The 'bottle is made of rubber and contains a super¬ 
saturated* solutjpu of sodium acetate. Whenever the heat is 
wanted, the stopper is takc\i out, rubbed with the finger, and 
screwed bapk. The rubbing spread* cfn the inner suri;i<;e.pf the 
stopper, next the liquid, some of the crystals adhering to the 
screw^ and so starts the crystallization. The bottle then •be¬ 
comes warm and remains so for a considerable time. After it 
has cooled, it is placed, without being opened, in boiling water to 
redissolve the crystals, and, when cold, is ready for use again. 

The solution ol sulphuric acid in water is attended «by an 
exceptionally large evolution of heat. One formula-weight of 
the pure acid, dissolving in a practically unlimited volume of 
water,, liberates 39,170 calories. The solution of one formula- 
weight of sodium sulphate dccahydrate in water, on the other 
hand, under the same conditions, absorbs 18,760 calories. 

In both of the above cases, the magnitude* of the heat effect 
.varies annsiderably with the concentration of the solution. This 
is due to the fact that extensive chemical changes take place 
in the process of solution. With some salts in water (see cupric 
chloride, p. 219) the heat effect may even change in sign as the 
solution approaches saturation. Such solutions are evidently 
very far from ideal, since the heat absorbed in dissolving a 
formula-weight of a solid in an ideal solvent is identical with 
the molecular heat of fusion of the solid (p. 144), whatever the 
concentration of the solution. 

The heat change involved in dissolving one formula-weight 
of a substance in a practically unlimited volume of its prac¬ 
tically saturated solution is, we shall find in a later chapter 
(p. 217), a very important quantity. It is known as the heat of 
solution. 


The Physical Properties of Solutions. — The physical prop¬ 
erties of a solution dgpend, in all cases, upon its concentration, 
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i.e., upon the relative amounts of solvent and of solute present. 
The more concentrated the solution, the more will its physical 
properties, in general, differ from that of the pure solvent. The 
observed changes may be divided ,into two classes. 

In the first class, the. amount of the change furies with the 
substance dissolved. Very, striking and difficult to explain, for 
examp'e, arc the erratic changes in volume which ijcrur when 
solution takes, place. Specific effects of this class show that 
chemical changes often accompany solution. For example.' 58.5 
g. of sodium chloride (volume 27.5 c.c.) and 10,000 e.c. of water 
have, separately, a volume totalling 10,027.5 c.c., but, when they 
are brought together, the solution measures only 10,016.5 c.c. 
This is a very dilute solution (about Y< per cent), so that the con¬ 
traction of 11 c.c. is relatively considerable. On the other hand, 
214 g. of ammonium chloride (volume 142.5 e.c.) and 843.5 c.c. of 
water have a total volume of 986 c.c., but when brought together 
give 1000 cc. of solution. Here there is an expansion of 14 c.c. 
In the case of table-sugar and water, however, there is almost 
no change in volume. 

Another important property of solutions in which .the in¬ 
fluence of the solute is specific is conduction of electricity. Pure 
water is an exceedingly poor conductor. A solution of table-sugar 
in water is also practically non-conducting. But when acetic 
acid is dissolved in water a solution is obtained which conducts 
the current fairly well, while a solution of sodium chloride is an 
exceedingly good conductor. The significance of these differences 
in behavior will be taken up later (p. 226). 

In the case of many properties of solutions, however, it has 
been found that equal numbers of dissolved molecules of different 
substances produce the same amount of change. The effect ap¬ 
pears here to be due essentially to physical causes, even al¬ 
though the solutions may not be strictly ideal, and is discussed in 
the following sections in the light of the molecular hypothesis. 
Before attacking these sections, the student''is recommended to 
refer back to pp. 77-79 and read these pages through again care¬ 
fully, noting that the equilibrium relationships between liquid 
water and water vapor, therein discussed, can obviously be ex¬ 
tended to any volatile substance in contact with its own vapor. 
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Vapor Pressure of Solutions. — When we take equal quan¬ 
tities of a volatile liquid (e.g., benzene, C 8 H„) and add to each 
equal weights of different non-volatile solutes ( e.g., naphthalene, 
anthracene, camphor; three organic solids which are relatively 
non-volatile 'at srdinary temperatures) we'find that the vapor 
pressures of all the resulting solutions *are less than that of the 
pure solvent., but the depression is diVfef'ent in each case,.But if, 
instead of adding equal weights of the different solutes, we add 
equal numbers of molecules (as we can.do by dissolving, for ex¬ 
ample, 1 g. molecular weight of each substance in 1000 g. of 
benzene), we find that the depression is the same in every case. 
The depression is proportional, moreover, to the fraction of solute 
molecules in the sob.Uion (Raoult’s Law). This very striking fact 
is explained by the molecular hypothesis as follows: 

Every molecule at the surface of a pure volatile liquid has an 
equal chance to escape into the vapor above the liquid. But 
as soon as we add to such a liquid a solute which is practically 
non-volatile, we have a liquid in which some of the molecules 
have no tendency to pass into the state of vapor, bur arc fixed 
ha the liquid state. Suppose, for instance, we consider a solution 
in which one molecule in every ten is non-volatile; the intensity 
of the hail of molecules leaving the liquid will evidently be re¬ 
duced by one-tenth. Equilibrium between liquid and vapor over 
such a solution will be re-established only when the intensity of 
the hail of vapor molecules returning to the liquid is also reduced 
by one-tenth, since otherwise more, molecules will be returning 
than leaving. This means that the vapor pressure of the solution 
must be one-tenth less than that of the pure solvent. 

It is important to note that the nature of the solute is here im¬ 
material, the essential factor is the number of molecules it 
furnishes to the solution. We have here a method of determining 
the molecular weights of non-volatile substances. By dissolving 
a known weight of such a substance in a known weight of a suit¬ 
able solvent and determining the relative depression of vapor 
pressure thereby produced, we learn what fraction of the mole¬ 
cules in the solution belong to the solute, and hence can calculate 
its molecular weight. 

All aqueous solutions show a lower tension of water vapor 
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than does pure water. With conducting solutes ( e.g sodium 
chloride), indeed, the vapor pressure depressions obtained are 
abnormally large, and do not agree with the accepted mol¬ 
ecular weights. This is a point to which we shall return later 
(p. 228). . ,* - ■ 

If a substance is very, soluble in water, the solution may give 
a vapor pressure of watei' less even than that commonly present 
in the atmosphere. Such a solution, placed in an open vessel, 
will not evaporate. Oil the contrary, it will take up rpoisture 
from the air and increase in bulk. For this reason very soluble 
substances are commonly moist and, when exposed to the air, 
extract water from the latter and dissolve in this water. This 
behavior is called deliquescence, and is shown, for example, by 
the hydrate of calcium chloride CaCl 2 ,6H 2 0, used to dry gases 
(P- 70). , 


The principle involyed will 
become clear if we imagine 
two vessels, one containing 
pure water and one an aque¬ 
ous solution, to be placed on 
a glass plate and covered by 
a bell jar (Fig. 56). Each 
liquid exchanges water mole¬ 
cules with the moist air in the 
jar, but tho solution gives off 
water more feebly than does 
the pure water. The result is 
that the latter can produce a pressure of water vapor higher than 
that which would be in equilibrium with the solution. The solu¬ 
tion, therefore, receives continuously more molecules than it. 
emits, and increases in volume. The pure water thus gradually 
passes through the vapor state into the solution until it is all 
gone. If sufficient water was present, the process would go on 
until the solution became infinitely dilute. • 



Boilisg-Points of Solutions. — The boiling-point of a liquid 
is that temperature at which the vapor pressure reaches 760 mm. 
(see p. 74). Since the addition of a non-volatile solute lowers the 
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vapor pressure of a pure liquid, it naturally raises the boiling- 
point to a higher temperature. 

In dilute non-conducting solutions, equal numbers of mole¬ 
cules of different solutes raise the boiling-point of a given sol¬ 
vent to the u sar.i£ extent. TJius, one molecular weight of sugar 
(C 12 H 22 O u = 342 u ) or of glycerine (QjH 8 0 : , = 92 g.), dissolved 
in 1000 g. of water, will each raise the boiling-point froigjj?0° to 
100.52°. * , 

Molecular weights of non-volatile, ngn-conducting. sabstant.es 
can therefore be determined by finding out what weight of the 
substance, when dissolved in 1000 g., is required to raise the 
boiling-point of water from 100° to 100.52°. 

* ' 

Freezing-Points of Solutions. — The addition of a solute 
similarly tends to prevent the freezing of the solution, for freezing 
means the separation of a part of the pure solvent in the form ol 
ice. Hence solutions can be frozen only at temperatures below, 
those of the pure solvents. Thus, one molecular weight of a 
substance such as sugar (342 g.) or glycerine (92 g.), dissolved 
ip 1000 g. of water, will cause the water to freeze at -1.86° in¬ 
stead of 0°. Molecular weights cun be measured by this method 
also. 

This behavior explains why sea water is frozen in cold weather 
much less often than fresh water. 

It explains also why salt thrown on ice will cause the latter to 
melt. Saturated salt solution freezes only at -21°, to give a 
mixture of pure ice and pure NaCl,2H 2 0, both in solid form. 
Hence, ice and salt cannot permanently exist together above 
that temperature. When the outside temperature is below -21°, 
salt will no longer melt the ice. But calcium chloride, which is 
more soluble, will do so. A mixture of ice and salt, giving the 
temperature -21°, is called a freezing mixture. Such a mixture is 
used in freezing ice cream and ices. 

Definition of a Saturated Solution: A Warning. — To avoid 
a common misoonception, it must be noted that solution is not 
a process of filling the pores of the liquid. If that were true, 
approximately equal weights of all substances would find accom- 
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modation in equal volumes of water. The fact is that, for ex¬ 
ample, 100 e.e. of water will dissolve 195 g. of silver fluoride, but 
only 0.00000035 g. of silver iodide, although the space available 
(if there is any such space) is the same in both cases. 

The same conclusion is reached when we consider that a 
simple salt and its various hydrates all have different solubilities, 
althqppl] .(.he solutions which they give in water are identical. 
Thus, at 20°, t Na a S0 1 ,10H 2 0 will give about 18 g. of Na 2 S0 4 to 
100 c.c. of \yoter. But anhydrous sodium sulphate Na 2 S(\at 20° 
gives 59 g. to the same amount of water. 

The reader is also warned against the frequent definition of 
a saturated solution as one containing all of the solute that it can 
hold. : A supersaturated solution evidently,, holds more. The 
saturated solution under any given conditions is that solution 
which, when placed in contact with excess oj the solute, is found 
to be in equilibrium. 

The molecular hypothesis may again be called to our assist¬ 
ance in this connection. When we have a solute (either crystal¬ 
line, or liquid, or gaseous) in contact with its saturated solution, 
and therefore in equilibrium With it, two opposing tendencies mufjt 
balance each other at the surface of contact. One of these is the 
tendency of the solute particles to escape into solution, the other 
is the tendency of the solute particles already in solution to re¬ 
turn back to the solute. The first of these tendencies (the in¬ 
tensity of the hail of particles thrown off from the surface of the 
solute into a given solvent, under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure) we may regard as constant. The second tendency 
(the intensity of the hail of particles returning from the solution 
to the surface of the solute) will increase steadily as the con¬ 
centration of the solute particles in the solution increases. At one 
definite concentration only, therefore, can these two opposing 
tendencies counterbalance, namely that of the saturated solution. 
The rate at which solute particles are returning from the solution 
just equals, in this case, the rate at which they are entering. With 
unsaturated solutions, containing less solute, the number of re¬ 
turning particles will be deficient, and the solute will continue to 
dissolve until it all disappears or saturation is reached. With 
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supersaturated solutions, on the other hand, containing more 
solute, the number returning will be in excess, and deposition of 
home-coming particles on the solute surface will continue until 
this excess is wiped out. , 

If, howtVfcr/we have a supersaturated solution in which no 
free solute is present, the solute particles in the solution have no 
home to return to, no surface upon which they can depcsit-them- 
selvcs. They are therefore compelled to continue wandering 
around and around in the solution, having lost their«cquilibrii7m 
completely. By violent shaking or stirring we may succeed in 
inducing crystallization in such a solution, but the only certain 
means of establishing equilibrium conditions is inoculation with 
a small fragment of the solute. 

* 

Conditions Affecting the Solubility of a Gas. — When the 
dissolving substance is a gas, led through or confined above the 
liquid at a definite pressure, the gas dissolves until a state of 
equilibrium between dissolving and emission is reached, for 
example, Oxygen (gas) Oxygen (dissolved), and the liquid is 
Hien saturated with the gas. 

It is found, as the molecular theory would lead us to expect, 
that the concentration of the saturated solution of a gas is pro¬ 
portional to the pressure at which the gas is supplied (Henry’s 
law). 

This equilibrium, Gas (gaseous) spa Gas (dissolved), can be 
reached, naturally, from the other direction, namely by starting 
with a solution of the gas and a space above the solution con¬ 
taining, at first, none of the gas. The gas leaves the solution 
until the rates of emission and return become equal. Hence, a gas 
may be entirely removed from solution by bubbling a foreign 
gas through the liquid. The bubbles furnish the space to re¬ 
ceive the emitted gas, and have a large surface, so that the process 
goes on rapidly. The bubbles also escape, and carry with them 
the emitted gas, so tlfat, in this case, there is no re-solution. This 
in a case of nullifying one of the two opposed tendencies (p. 79). 

When a mixture of $wo gases is shaken with a liquid, the gases 
behave independently of each other (Dalton’s law, p. 47). Each 
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has the same pressure, and therefore the same solubility, as it 
would possess if it alone occupied the whole space above the 
liquid. 

Two Immiscible Solvents: Law.of Partition.—‘An interest¬ 
ing application of the snpie ideas may be made to a case which 
occuNumpy commonly in'chemical work. If we shake up a small 
particle of iodine with water, we find that it dissolves slowly, 
giving eventually a saturated but very dilute solution. Ip ether, 
however, iodine is much more soluble. If now ether in sufficient 
quantity be shaken with the aqueous solution, the greater part 
of the iodine will find its way into the ether, and be contained in 
the brown layer which rises to the top. .The process of re¬ 
moving a substance practically from solution in one solvent 
and securing it in another is called extraction. We find in such 
cases that neither solvent can entirely deprive the other of the 
whole of the dissolved substance. A state of equilibrium is finally 
reached: I 2 (in water) s^I, (in ether). The partition of the 
substance takes place in proportion to its solubility in each 
solvent (law of partition). If is found that any amount, of flip 
solute, up to the maximum the system can contain, provided the 
solute exists in the same molecular state in either solvent, is 
divided so that the ratio of the concentrations in the two solvents 
is always the same. In the case of iodine divided between water 
and ether, this distribution ratio is about 1 : 200. 

This principle is used in Parke’s process for extracting silver 
from molten lead, by means of molten zinc as the second solvent. 
It is employed in separating interesting compounds from animal 
secretions and vegetable extracts, and in purifying such com¬ 
pounds. Nicotine from tobacco and cocaine from coca leaves are 
secured in this way. 

Exercises. — 1. Give other examples of limited solubility in 
various solvents (p. 140). * 

2. What weights of phosphoric acid (p. 83) and of sodium 
hydroxide, respectively, are required to make 1 liter of a normal 
solution? 

3. Express the concentrations of solutions of ammonium 
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chloride, saturated at 0° (sp. gr. 1.076), and of potassium sulphate 
K 2 SO„ saturated at 10° (sp. gr. 1.083), in terms of a normal solu¬ 
tion (pp. 142, 146). 

4. Express Ihe concentration’of a five per cent aqueous solu¬ 

tion of phosphofjp acid (sp. gr. 1.027), in terms of a normal and 
a molar solution, respectively. , 

5. Explain why, (a) pulverization and, (6) agitation hasten 
the dissolving of a solid. 

6. ^tcad from the curves (p. 146) the. solubilities qf potassium 
nitrate at 15°, of potassium chloride at 30°, of potassium chlorate 
at 45°. What are the relative rates at which the solubilities of 
these salts increase with rise in temperature? 

7. At what point in a tank of water should you introduce 
ammonia gas, in order, with tbe least effort, to saturate the 
water? The sp. gr. of the saturated solution is 0.88. 

8. Give two ways of separating a mixture, consisting of a 
suspended solid and a liquid (p. 138). 

9. If you had a spot on your clothing consisting of: (a) greasq 
(b) sugar, or (c) sugar and grease together, or *(d) varnish, how 
should you proceed in each case td remove the spot? 

10. If chalk (5 g.) and potassium chlorate (5 g.) were mixed, 
how should you separate them (p. 17) ? Explain how you could 
secure each substance. 

11. Could you make (a) a concentrated, (6) a saturated so¬ 
lution of chalk in water (p. 140) ? Of alcohol in water? 

12. If you saturated 200 e.c. of water at 70° with (a) salt, or 
(6) potassium nitrate, and then cooled the clear liquid to 20°, 
what weight of the solid substance would separate out in each 
2 asc (p. 146)? 

13. To make as concentrated a solution of lime water as 
possible, should you use hot water or cold (p. 147) ? 

14. Explain why boiled water has a slightly different taste 
from tap-water that has not been boiled (p. 80). 

15. If 100 g. of a «on-volatile substance, dissolved in 1000 g. 
of benzene (C„H„), lower the vapor pressure from 74.8 to 68.0 
mm., what is the molecular weight of the substance^ (Use 
Raoult’s Law, p. 153.)’ 

16. Explain why potassium carbonate becomes wet, and finally 
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dissolves, when exposed to moist air. How must calcium chloric 
be preserved from becoming moist? 

17. If 52 g. of a substance dissolved in 1000 g. of water gives 

solution boiling at 100.26°, what is the molecular weight of tl 
substance (p. 155)? , , 

18. If 68.5 g. of a substance, dissolved in 500 g. of wat' 
givc^a, solution freezingut:-1.86°, what is the molecular weigl 
of the substapce (p. 155) ? 

„ 19, Explain why a sodium acetate hot-water bottle can 1 
used over and over again. What is the source of the heat it giv 
out each time it is used? 



CHAPTER XII 

HYDROGEN chloride and sodium hydroxide 

We have had occasion several times* to mention eommor}'salt, 
or sodium chloride NaCI. This is one of the most fgmifiar chemi¬ 
cal substances. Large quantities of it arc used in the household, 
in codeine and in making freezing mixtures. Still larger amounts 
arc consumed in manufacturing washing soda, caustic soda* and 
soap, for all of which it furnishes the necessary sodium. It is 
used also in preserving fish and other foods. It supplies the 
chlorine used in bleaching and in the sterilization of city waters. 
We'shall consider it'first as a means of making hydrogen chloride 
and sodium hydroxide, and shall take the opportunity in this 
chapter to develop the properties of these two very important 
substances in some detail. 

• 

Preparation of Hydrogen QJiloride HC1 from Salt. — 

When a* few drops of commercial, concentrated sulphuric acid 
(11.80,) are poured upon common salt in an open dish, vigorous 
effervescence begins. This indicates that a gas is forming in 
bubbles upon the salt and that the bubbles are rising through 
the layer of acid and bursting. The gas is itself invisible, but 
when we breathe upon the contents of the vessel, a heavy fog 
is produced. This is due to condensation of water vapor (in the 
breath) to droplets of water, in which the gas has dissolved. The 
fog is composed, in fact, of drops of a solution of hydrogen 
chloride (HC1) in water, which receives the name of hydrochloric 
acid (in commerce, muriatic acid). 

In order to handle the gas more readily, the sulphuric acid 
may be allowed to fall from a funnel, drop by drop, upon salt 
contained in a flask (Fig. 57). Soon the air in the flask is all 
displaced by the gas, and the latter issues from the open delivery 
tube. If a U-tube containing some water is attached to the 
delivery tube, the gas dissolves in the water as fast* as it is 
formed. 
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If the correct proportions of the materials are used, then, when 
the action is over, all that remains in the flask is a white solid, 
different from salt, and called sodium-hydrogen sulphate NaHS0 4 . 

A patt of this may be in solution in a 
little water, contained originally in the 
commercial sulphuric acid. The equa- 
_____ _n Mon is easy to make from the formula 

P ^ given ’ 

NaCl-fH 2 S0 4 -»HClf-|-NaHS0 4 , (1) 

and requires no further balancing. (An 
arrow pointing jipward is used in 
equations to indicate that the sub- 
Fl °- a7 - stance to which it refers removes it¬ 

self froni the reaction by escaping in the form of a gas.) 

The action described is the one which occurs in the laboratory. 
When a double proportion of salt and a high temperature are used, 
a second action occurs: 



NaCl + NaHS0 4 -» Na 2 S0 4 + HC1 f 


and sodium sulphate Na 2 S0 4 remains. In Europe this action is 
employed, with furnace heat, in manufacturing sodium sulphate, 
from which sodium carbonate is afterwards prepared. The hydro¬ 
gen chloride passes into a tower, down which water trickles over 
lumps of coke, and is dissolved. 

Other Sources of Hydrogen Chloride. — Chlorides of other 
metals could be substituted for the sodium chloride in this action, 
and all but the less soluble ones would give hydrogen chloride 
freely. Common salt is employed because it is the cheapest of 
the chlorides. 

While theoretically any acid would, like,sulphuric acid, furnish 
the required hydrogen, and liberate hydrogen chloride, yet in 
practice no other acid works so well. Some, like phosphoric 
acid H 3 P0 4 , act too slowly, because they do not dissolve sodium 
chloride so readily. Others, like hydrofluoric acid HF, are too 
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volatile, and the heat of the action would send them over with 
the hydrogen chloride in the form of vapor. Otners, like nitric 
acid HNO : „ would react chemically with hydrogen chloride. Still 
others, like hydriodic acid HI, ecflild be used only in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, and the water would dissolve the hydrogen chloride pro¬ 
duced, and prevent* its escape from the # vessel. Aside from these 
objections, all file other acids are m#re*expensive than, s.ujnhuric 
acid. 

Thl Molecular View of the Interaction of Sulphuric Acid 
and Salt. — One who has used the above described methods for 
making hydrogen chloride without reflection would not realize 
the complexity of the machinery by which the result is achieved. 
The means are apparently very simple. Yet the mechanical 
features of this experiment, when laid bare, are extremely curious 
and interesting. A single fact will show the possibilities which 
arc conCcaled in it. 

If we take a saturated solution of sodium-hydrogen sulphate in 
water and add to it a concentrated solution of hydrogen chloride 
in watcr^ (concentrated hydrochloric acid), we shall perceive at 
once the formation of a copious precipitate. This is composed 
entirely of minute cubes of sodium chloride: 

NaHS0 4 + HC1 -»ILSO, + NaCl l (2) 

(An arrow pointing downwards is used in equations to indicate 
that the substance to which it refers removes itself from the 
reaction in the form of a precipitate.) Now this action is nothing 
less than the precise reverse of (1), yet it proceeds with equal 
^uccess. In fact, this chemical interaction is not only reversible 
KP- 85), but can be carried virtually to completion in cither 

S lirection. It is only in presence of a very large excess of water, 
ufficient to keep both the hydrogen chloride and the salt all in 
olution, that it stops midway in its career and is valueless for 
pecuring a complete transformation in either direction: 

NaHS0 4 + IIC1 H s S0 4 + NaCl. 

In an action which is 1 reversible, if the products remain as per- 
ectly mixed and accessible to each other as were the initial sub- 
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stances, their interaction will continually undo a part of the work 
of the forward direction of the change. Hence, in such a case the 
reaction must, and docs, come to a standstill while as yet only 
partly accomplished; but this was not the case with actions 
(1) and (2). Let us examine the means by which the premature 
cessation of each was avoided. ' 1 

fluctuation (1) the shlt-dissolvcd to some extent in the sul¬ 
phuric acid,' NaCl (solid) NaCl (dslvd.), and so, by intimate 
contact of tjie two kinds pf molecules in the resulting solution, the 
products HOI and NaHS0 4 were formed. On the other hand, the 
hydrogen chloride, being practically insoluble in sulphuric acid, 
escaped as fast as it was formed: IIC1 (dslvd.) f±HCl (gas). 
Hence, in that case, almost no reverse actiop was possible, and 
the double decomposition went on virtually to completion. With 
all the sodium-hydrogen sulphate in the bottom of the flask, and 
most of the hydrogen chloride in the space above, the two prod¬ 
ucts might as well have been in separate vessels so far as any 
efficient re-interaction was concerned. This plan, in which water 
is purposely excluded, forms therefore the method of making 
hydrogen chloride. 

In equation (2), on the other hand, the hydrogen chloride was 
taken in aqueous solution, and was mixed with a concentrated 
solution of sodium-hydrogen sulphate. The acid was, therefore, 
kept permanently in full contact with the sodium-hydrogen sul¬ 
phate. It had, in this case, every opportunity to interact with 
the latter and no chance of escape. Every molecule of each 
ingredient could reach every molecule of the other with equal 
ease. B'urthcrmore, the sodium chloride, produced as a result 
of their activity, is not very soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (far less so than in water), and so it came out as a precipi¬ 
tate: NaCl (dslvd.) ?=±NaCl (solid). But this was almost the 
same as if it had gone off as a gas. It meant that the greater part 
of the salt was in the solid form. In this form, it was no longer 
able to interact effectively molecule to molecule with the other 
product, the sulphuric acid. Hence, there was little reverse 
action to impede the progress of the primary one. Thus (2) is 
nearly as perfect a way of liberating sulphuric acid as (1) is of 
liberating hydrogen chloride. 
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Precipitation. — When two soluble substances are dissolved 
separately in water, and the solutions are mixed, chemical inter¬ 
action frequently is evident between the dissolved materials. If 
one of the products is not verv soluble, then a supersaturated 
solution (p. .149^ of this product may be thus produced. As a 
rule, this substance? immediately becomys visible as a fine powder, 
called a precipitate, suspended in thfc liquid. More or Jess'rap¬ 
idly, according to its fineness of dispersion, this precipitate settles 
out, leaving the solution clear. Equatjon (2) in tly; preceding 
paragraph is an example of such a reaction. 

Often the precipitated product can be recognized by the physi¬ 
cal appearance of the precipitate, and so this sort of action is used 
as a test, for one of the original substances. Thus, precipitates 
arc classified according to their color. Again, precipitates of the 
same color differ in'degree of dispersion, and may lie ^described 
as gelatinous, curdy, pulverulent, or crystalline. In the two 
former cases, at least, the precipitation is so sudden that there is 
not time for crystals to be formed, and the product is amorphous 

(seep. 106!. * 

• 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Chloride. — Hydrogen 

chloride is a colorless gas. It is sour in taste, and has a sharp 
odor. It is irritating, but not poisonous in small amounts. 

The gas is exceedingly soluble in water, one volume of which, 
at 15°, will dissolve no less than 455 volumes of the gas. The 
saturated solution at 15° contains nearly 43 per cent of the gas 
by weight. The concentrated hydrochloric acid of commerce 
contains about 35 per cent. 

The density of the gas (wt. in g. of 1 e.e.) is 0.001628. Of 
more interest to the chemist is the weight of 22,400 e.e. or 22.4 
liters (the gram-molecular volume), namely 30.468 grams. This 
is the molecular weight of the substance. As we have seen 
(p- 93), it is made up of 1.008 g. of hydrogen combined with 
35.46 g. of chlorine. # 

Is the gas heavier or lighter than air? This question is an¬ 
swered at once if we recall the fact that the 22.4-liter cube full of 
air weighs 28.95 g. (p. 134). The gas is one-fourth heavier. It 
may therefore be collected by upward displacement (Fig. 31b, 
p. 63). 
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The gas can be liquefied by pressure alone at any temperature 
below 52° (its critical temperature). One atmosphere pressure 
will liquefy it at -84°, which is therefore the boiling-point of 
liquefied hydrogen chloride. Both in the gaseous and liquefied 
states pure hydrogen chloride is a non-conduc,d)r of" electricity. 

When the concentrated aqueous solution'is heated, it is the 
hydr«atvi. chloride and not the water which is vaporized, for the 
most part. When the concentration has been reduced to 20.2 per 
efint, the rest of the mixture distils unchanged at 110". This oc¬ 
curs because, at this concentration, the hydrogen chloride is 
carried oil' in the bubbles of steam in the same proportion in which 
it is present in the liquid. If a dilate solution is used, water is 
the chief product of distillation (about 100‘v, but gradually the 
boiling-point rises and, when the concentration has reached 20.2 
per cent once more, the same hydrochloric acid of constant 
boiling-point (110° at 760 mm.), as it is called, forms the residue. 

Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Chloride. — In the case 
of a compound, the chemical property in regard to which we first 
enquire is its stability (p. 43)'. Is it easy or difficult to decompose 
by heating? Hydrogen chloride must be heated above 1500° 
before even a trace of it is dissociated into hydrogen and chlorine. 
Pure hydrogen chloride is therefore a very stable and, from a 
chemical point of view, rather an inactive substance. It has no 
action on non-metals, such as phosphorus, carbon, sulphur, etc. 
However, many of the more active metals (see p. 64), such as 
potassium, sodium, and magnesium, decompose it. Hydrogen is 
set free, and the chloride of the metal is formed. 

2K + 2HC1—>2KC1 + H 2 1- 

When hydrogen chloride is mixed with ammonia NH, the 
gases unite to form a cloud of fine, solid particles of ammonium 
chloride. 

HCl + NH^NH.CU. 

Chelnical Properties of Hydrochloric Acid. — The solution 
of hydrogen chloride in water is an entirely different substance in 
its behavior from hydrogen chloride. (1) The solution is sour 
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in taste. (2) It changes the color of litmus, a vegetable coloring 
matter, from bhie to red. (3) It is a conductor of electricity, and 
is decomposed by the current, hydrogen being liberated at the 
negative wire fp. 65). (4) When the metals preceding hydrogen 
in the order of activity (p. (i*t) are introduced into hydrochloric 
acid, hydrogen is displaced and liberated. 

In a latgr chapter (Ch. XVI) vto Shall sec that these, four 
properties of hydrogen chloride in aqueous solution «ire properties 
common to all substances called acids. \Ve may sum i*p the main 
properties of a solution of hydrogen chloride in water in one 
word, therefore, by saying that it is an acid. 

Hydrochloric acid interacts with many other compounds in 
solution. In some instances, one of the new substances produced 
can be seen, because it appears as a precipitate. One such ex¬ 
ample has already been discussed in detail (see cqyation 2, 
p. 163)., When hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of silver 
nitrate (lunar caustic, AgNO.,), a precipitate of silver chloride 
(AgCl) is obtained, which is white and curdy in appearance. 
The other product, nitric acid (HNO ;l ), remains ‘dissolved: 

HC1 + AgNO., —»AgCl | -j- HNOj. 

Hydrochloric acid also interacts rapidly with most oxides and 
hydroxides of metals, as, for example, those of zinc: 

ZnO + 2H01 ZnCl, -f 11,0, 

Zn(OH) 2 + 2HC1 ZnCl, + 211,0. 

Here no free hydrogen is obtained, since the oxygen in the oxide, 
and the hydroxyl in the hydroxide, unite with it to form water. 
In each case, however, the chloride of the metal is obtained. It 
may be noted, in passing, that all acids behave in a similar 
manner towards oxides and hydroxides of metals, giving water 
and a compound corresponding to the chloride. Dilute sulphuric 

acid, for example, gives sulphates. 

• 

Uses of Hydrochloric Acid. — This substance is used mainly 
as a source of chlorine. It is also employed for cleaning metals 
and in the manufacture of chlorides of metals. Although present 
in very small proportions (about 1 part in 500) in the gastric 
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juico of the stomach, it is a most important component of this 
fluid. It is sometimes given as a medicine, when the natural 
supply is too small. 

Double Decomposition. — In this chapter we have met for 
the first time with another variety of chemical change. If we 
examine the equation fo: the action of silver nitrate on hydro¬ 
chloric acid (p. 167), it will appear that the silver nitrate decom¬ 
posed into^ its two radicals, namely (Ag) and (NO.,). The 
hydrochloric acid similarly separated into its two radicals (H) 
and (Cl). The (Ag) then united with the (Cl) and the (H) 
with the (N0 3 ). 

' (Ag) (NO.) + (H) (Cl) -» (Ag) (Cl) 4- (H) (NO,). 

Since both original substances decomposed, this whole change is 
called a double decomposition. It consists of a simple exchange 
of radicals of the two substances concerned. 

The hydrogen chloride was prepared by an action (p. 162) 
which, if we write it as follows, is seen to be of the same class: 

(Na) (Cl) + (H) (HSO„) -» (H) (Cl) + (Na) (IIS0 4 ). 

The Varieties of Chemical Change. — Almost all chemical 
changes belong to one or other of the varieties we have already 
met with and defined ipp. 11, 19, 59 1 These, along with one 
example of each, are now placed together: 

1. Combination: Zn -)- S — > ZnS. 

2. Decomposition: 2KC10., -» 2KC1 + 30,. 

3. Displacement: Zn + H,SO, —> II, -\- ZnSO,. 

4. Double Decomposition: AgNO„ -f I1C1 —> AgCl + HNO s . 

In the first, 2 substances give 1 substance. 

In the second, 1 substance gives 2 (or more) substances. 

In the third, 1 clement and 1 compound .give 1 element and 1 
compound. 

In the fourth, 2 compounds give 2 compounds. 

This classification suffices for most purposes. But, for special 
kinds of cases, some other names are used. Thus, a dissociation 
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p, 83) is an action which belongs to both of the first two classes, 
)ecause it is reversible. For example, 

2H 2 0 ^ 2H, + 0 2 . 

< 

ElectrolVsis is* decompositym by means of an electric current. 
Again oxidation (p. 40) and reduction (p. 68) are connected 
,vith the particular substances, such* as oxygen, which y-i eon- 
■erned in the action. The foregoing classification pays no atten¬ 
tion t« the kinds of elements which are present. Thus, cvcty 
decomposition is a decomposition. If it is reversible, then it is 
also a dissociation. If oxygen is set free, then it is a reduction 
as well. 

Sodium Hydroxide 

• 

Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide NaOH from Salt.— The 

greater-part of sodium hydroxide employed in chemical industries 
is manufactured by the electrolysis of sodium chloride in con¬ 
centrated aqueous solution, the other product, chlorine, being of 
great commercial value also. 

* In tlft* electrolysis of hydrochloric acid (p. 65), the hydrogen 
is sot free at the negative wire (cathode). With a solution of 
sodium chloride we might expect to get free sodium at this wire. 
It will be recalled, however, that sodium is very much more 
active than is hydrogen, and indeed displaces hydrogen from 
water. Hence the electrical energy sets jrec the more easily 
liberated element — the hydrogen — and the sodium remains in 
the solution as sodium hydroxide (NaOH). The process is best 
shown by a diagram: 

i2Na| Cl -»CL t (pos. wire) 

(neg. wire) f H z <- 211 j OH i 

The chlorine Cl, and hydrogen H,, being liberated, leave 
behind in the solution the constituents of 2NaOH: 

2NaCl + 211,0 + Electrical energy -> H, + CL + 2NaOH. 

The Nelson cell (Fig. 58) is now most extensively used in com¬ 
mercial practice. A porous diaphragm of asbestos separates the 
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perforated steel cathode from the carbon anode, which is im¬ 
mersed in a current of brine flowing through the cell between the 
electrodes. Chlorine is liberated at the anode and rises in bub¬ 
bles to the surface of the solution. It is drawn 'off, dried, and 
compressed to liquid form in iron cylinders, or k> made directly 
into bleaching compounds (p. 290 h Sodiums as we have seen 
above, remains in the solution as sodium hydroxide^ which col¬ 
lects nrdtfrid the cathode and flows out into a catch basin. It is 
purified from residual sodium chloride by fractional crystalliza- , 
tion. Hydrogen is also liberated at the cathode, and is a valuable 
by-product of the process. 


Copper Bus Bar 



Fio. 58. 


Physical Properties of Sodium Hydroxide. — The substance 
is a white crystalline solid. Generally it shows the form of the 
iron drums, into which it is run when melted^ or of the sticks into 
which it is cast. It is exceedingly soluble in water. Its solution 
gives to objects the smooth, soapy feeling which is characteristic 
of alkalies. The solution is sometimes called soda-lye, and the 
solid, caustic soda. 
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Chemical Properties. — Sodium hydroxide is exceedingly 
stable, being melted, but not decomposed, by heating. 

The aqueous solution possesses the following important prop¬ 
erties. (1) The solution has an acrid taste, like soap or borax. 
(2) It chcmgestfie color of litmus, reddened by a trace of an acid, 
back again frojn rdcl to blue. (3) It is, a conductor of electricity, 
and is decomposed by the current, Oxygen being libcratedxit the 
positive wire. 

In,a following chapter we shall see (hat these three properties 
of sodium hydroxide in aqueous solution are properties common 
to all substances called alkalies. The reader should at this point 
refer back to p. 167, and contrast these properties with those 
exhibited by acids.. 

Sodium hydroxide in solution enters into double decomposition 
witli many substances. Frequently one of the products is in¬ 
soluble, and appears as a precipitate. For example, with a solu¬ 
tion of cupric chloride, sodium hydroxide gives a precipitate of 
cupric hydroxide. 

Skeleton: NaOH + CuCl, ,Ou (OH I.J+ NaCL 

fialanct'1: 2NaOII -f CuCl, —* Cu(OH), | + 2NaCl. 

As this equation shows, sodium hydroxide behaves in such actions 
as if it is decomposed into its two radicals, namely (Na) and 
(Oil) (compare p. 168). The reaction appears to consist, essen¬ 
tially, of a transfer of (OH) radicals from (Na) to (Cu), and of 
(Cl) radicals from (Cu) to (Na). 

Sodium hydroxide, in aqueous solution, also interacts with 
acids, as, for example, hydrochloric acid (compare p. 167) or 
sulphuric acid. 

NaOH + IICl -»NaCl + 11,0. 

2NaOH + 11,80, -* Na 2 S0 4 + 2H,0. 

Alkalies and Bases. — It will be seen that the chemical prop¬ 
erties of sodium hydroxide solution may be summed up by saying 
that it is an alkali. 

Solutions of the alkalies also act upon animal matter, z.g., wool 
(p- 551), especially when hot, converting it largely into soluble 
substances. For this reason they are called caustic alkalies 
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They likewise act slowly upon the components of glass. For this 
reason a precipitate is often visible in the caustic soda reagent 
bottle, and the inner surface of the glass is always etched. 

A very delicate test for an alkali is given by phcnolphthalein, 
a colorless organic substance. One drop of phcnolphthalein solu¬ 
tion added to an alkali ip water solution produces an intense red 
(when dilute, pink ) colol’atYon. Addition of excess acid renders 
. the solution' colorless again. 

> The alkalies, however, are simply the more active members of 
a much larger class of substances called bases. Solutions of the 
less soluble bases, of which cupric hydroxide is an extreme ex¬ 
ample, do not show, distinctly, all the properties exhibited by 
alkalies. Thus, those which are least soluble have, naturally, 
no taste, do not visibly affect litmus, do not conduct the electric 
current very well in solution, and arc not soapy to the touch or 
corrosive towards glass. But they all show the tendency to 
double decomposition, in which the group (OH) is transferred, as 
it was from NaOH to Cu(OII)„ in the foregoing example. 

Uses of Sodium Hydroxitle. — Sodium hydroxide is used in 
immense quantities along with fats, in the manufacture of soap. 
Some bleaching liquids arc made by saturating it with chlorine. 
It is employed also in making many other sodium compounds 
which are used in the arts. 

Exercises.— 1. Complete the equation ZnCl, + H 2 S0 4 —> 
ZnS0 4 , and attach the name of the substance to each for¬ 
mula in it. 

2. Point out the differences in physical properties between 
oxygen and hydrogen chloride. 

3. Give additional examples of the four varieties of chemical 
change (p. 168). 

4. Classify (p. 168) the follovdng actions: (a) the action of 
steam on iron (p. 60); ( h) the rusting of iron; (r) the electrolysis 
of dilute hydrochloric acid (p. 65); ( d ) the effect of heating the 
hydrate of cupric sulphate (p. 84). 

5. What weight of hydrogen is displaced by the action of 
100 g. of zinc upon an excess of hydrochloric acid? 
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6. What weight of silver chloride is formed by the interaction 
of 5 g. of silver nitrate with excess of hydrochloric acid? 

7. What weight of cupric hydroxide is formed by the interac¬ 
tion of 10 g. o'i blue-stone (CuS0 J ,5H ; ,0) with excess of sodium 
hydroxide in>.aq«fous solution? 

8. What different modes' of preparing chlorides have been 
mentioned pi tliis chapter? Write thee equation in each case. 
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CHLORINE 

Chlorine 0 was first recognized as a distinct substance by 
Scheele (17i'4). He obtained it from salt by means of manganese 
dioxide, using the method described below. It was supposed to 
be a compound containing oxygen until Davy (1809-1818) 
demonstrated that it was an element. 

<• it 

Occurrence. — Chlorine does not occur free in nature. There 
are, however, many compounds of it to be found in the mineral 
kingdom. Sea-water contains a number of chlorides in solution. 
Of the 3.6 per cent of solid matter in sea-water, nearly 2.8% is 
sodium chloride NaCl. During past geological ages the evapora¬ 
tion of sea-water lias led to the formation of immense deposits of 
the compounds usually found m such water. Thus, at Siassfurt} 
such strata attain a thickness of over a thousand feet. Certain 
layers of these strata are, composed mainly of sodium chloride 
(rock salt). In other layers potassium chloride (sylvite), an in¬ 
dispensable fertilizer, and other compounds of chlorine occur. 

Preparation. — Chlorine cannot be obtained with the same 
ease as oxygen. There are only a few chlorides, such as those of 
gold and platinum, which lose chlorine when heated, and they are 
too expensive or difficult to make for laboratory use. We employ 
therefore methods like those used for the preparation of hydrogen 
(compare p. 59). We may (1) decompose any chloride by means 
of electricity, just as, to get hydrogen, we electrolyzed a dilute 
acid (p. 65). Or (2) we may take some inexpensive compound of 
chlorine, such as hydrogen chloride (HC1), apd by means of some 
simple substance which is capable of uniting with the other con¬ 
stituent — here oxygen serves the purpose — secure the liberation 
of the element. Or (3) — and this turns out to be the most con¬ 
venient laboratory method — we may use a more complex action. 

174 
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Electrolysis of Chlorides. — Hydrogen chloride and those 
chlorides of metals which arc soluble in water are all decomposed 
when a current of electricity is passed through the aqueous solu- 
tipn yielding chlorine at the positive electrode (see pp. 66, 169). 
Since the ehiorinp is solubkyn water, the effervescence due to 
its release is not nftticeable until the liquid round the electrode 
has become,saturated with the gas: fCl„*(dissolved) j=±CL (gas). 
The shape of the apparatus (Fig. 59) keeps the yt\<tT products 
from igingling. The presence of the chlorine in the liquid at tke 
positive end may be shown by a suitable test (p. 181). 



In commerce chloyne is now obtained chiefly by this method 
odium chloride or potassium chloride being the source of the 
lement. The apparatus employed and the practical djtaiJs of 
he process have already been described in connection with the 
aanufacture of sodium hydroxide (p. 170). 
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Preparation of Chlorine from Oxygen and Hydrogen Chlo¬ 
ride.— When hydrogen chloride and oxygen gases are heated, 
they interact very' slowly to give water and chlorine. The action 
is greatly hastened by contact with copper chloride. Lumps of 

.pumice, saturated with a so- 
lution (,f Ulis catalyst (see p. 

■' ' 33), arc placed in a tube. 

4 1 ™‘ ca When the mixture of gases is 

passed over the heated pumice (Fig. 60), steam, chlorine, and, 
about 20 per cent of unchanged oxygen and hydrogen chloride 
issue at the other end: 

Skeleton equation: HC1 + (X <=* 11,0 -fj Cl 2 . 

Balanced equation: 4HCI -f 0, *± 2H,0 + 2C1,. 

Longer heating docs not alter the proportion of the materials 
successfully transformed. This is Deacon’s process. 

That 80 per cent is changed, and 20 per cent unchanged, is 
due to the fact'that the action is reversible. If we lead pure 
chlorine and steam through'the tube (read the equation back¬ 
wards) , 20 per cent of hydrogen chloride and oxygen are formed. 
No more than 20 per cent is formed, because these products are 
continually being used up again and reproduce steam and 
chlorine. If one product could be separated (p. 164) from the 
other, to prevent the backward action, the yield could be raised 
to 100 per cent. But all the four substances are gases (in the 
hot tube), and mix perfectly. 

The results here noted are interesting, because they show that, 
under the conditions of the experiment, oxygen is somewhat more 
active than chlorine in combining with hydrogen. The precise 
proportions of the’ four gases present at equilibrium depend on 
the temperature at which the experiment is carried out. In the 
commercial application of Deacon’s process, this is near 345°. 

Preparation of Chlorine from Hydrochloric Acid and an 
Oxidizing Agent. — The best way to make a supply of chlorine 
in the laboratory is to place potassium permanganate crystals 
(KMnOJ in a flask (Fig. 61) and allow concentrated hydro- 
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chloric acid, previously mixed with an equal volume of water, 
to fall upon them drop by drop. The gas is rather soluble in 
water, and is best collected by 
displacing the* air from bottles? 

When one. botWc is full, it ii? 
stoppered and a fresh one sub¬ 
stituted. To avoid the escape of 
the very irritating gas into the 
room the tube from the collect¬ 
ing bottle dips beneath sodium 
hydroxide solution, by which the 
gas is readily absorbed. 

The essential feature of this 
[reaction is that the oxygen of the 
(potassium permanganate unites with the hydrogen of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid to give water. The potassium and mangifnese take 
[as much chlorine as they require to form their chlorides, KC1 
land MuGlj. The rest of the chlorine is liberated. 

^Skeleton: KMnO, + HC1 -»H„0 4- KC1 + MnCl, + Cl,. 

| To convert all the oxygen of the KMnO, to water, we re- 
§quire 8HC1. The formation of KC1 and MnCl, uses up 3 of the 
8 atoms of chlorine thereby made available, leaving 5C1 to be 
liberated. Since this chlorine is obtained as Cl,, it is necessary 
to double our quantities throughout. 

Balanced: 2KMn0 1 +16HCl-»8H s ()+2KCl+2MnCl ! +5Cl ! . 

\ 

| This action is an oxidation of the hydroyen chloride by the 
permanganate. The potassium permanganate, which supplied the 
>xygen, is called the oxidizing agent. Since the permanganate 
ost oxygon, it was itself reduced. In all oxidations one substance 
s oxidized and another reduced. 

Deacon’s process^ (p. 176) is also an oxidation of hydrogen 
hloride (by free oxygen). The oxygen is reduced to water. 



Other Means of Oxidizing Hydrogen Chloride. —Many 
ter compounds of oxygen with metals interact with hydro- 
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chloric acid to give free chlorine. Lead dioxide Pb0 2 , potas¬ 
sium dichromate K 2 Cr 2 0,, and manganese dioxide MnO a , are 
of this nature. The last, being inexpensive, is commonly used 
in making chlorine. Being an almost insoluble siibstance, how¬ 
ever, the manganese dioxide acts iguch more slowly,than does 
the potassium permanganate, which is readily soluble. A large 
amount of. the materials, 1 ' and the aid of heat, are required to 
. secure a rapid stream of chlorine. 

O 

Manganese Dioxide hnd Hydrogen Chloride. — The ‘action 
of manganese dioxide upon hydrochloric acid is an instructive 
one. It is a general rule, of which we shall meet many applica¬ 
tions, that when an acid interacts with an oxide of a metal, there 
are two constant features in the result, namely: (1) The oxygen 
of the oxide combines with the hydrogen of the acid to form water, 
and (2) the metal of the oxide combines with the acid radical of the 
acid (compare p. 167). Here the skeleton equation should be 
MnO„ + IfC1 —> H 2 0 + MnCl 4 . With 0 2 , to form water, 4HC1 
is required, and the product is 2II..O. Hence the equation is 

Balanced: Mn0 2 -)- 4HC1 —» 2ILO -)- MnCl 4 . 

This is, undoubtedly, what happens in the first place. The prod¬ 
ucts actually obtained on heating the mixture, however, are 
water, manganous chloride MnCl 2 and chlorine. We owe the 
chlorine to the fact that the tetrachloride is unstable. At low 
temperatures it decomposes into manganese trichloride (MnCl 3 ) 
and chlorine. When the mixture is warmed, the MnCl 3 breaks 
down further into MnCl 2 and chlorine. The complete series of 
reactions may be represented in one equation as follows: 

Mn0 3 + 4HC1 -» 2H s O + MnCl 2 + Cl 2 . (1) 

If we had used manganous oxide MnO, we should have had a 
double decomposition: 

MnO + 2HC1 -> H 2 0 + MnCl 2 , (2) 

but we should obtain no chlorine. Perhaps the simplest way to 
describe the difference between these two actions is in terms of 
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the valence of the manganese. In Mn'T).," the element is quad¬ 
rivalent. This means that its atomic weight professes to be able 
to hold four atomic weight^ of a univalent element. The four 
valences of oxygen (20") can do*the same thing. In equation (1) 
the oxygon.f*ilfife > this promisjj by taking 4H'. But the Mn' v can 
hold only 201 1 , permanently, and lets tjie other 2C1' go free. In 
other wordg, the valence of the atonfic weight of manganese 
changes in the course of the action. In equation (2),, OrT the other . 
hand, the manganese is bivalent to start with (Mn"Q"), and 4s 
able to retain the amount of chlorine (2C1‘) equivalent to 0". 
Actions like that of manganese dioxide in (1) arc classed as* oxi¬ 
dations. The hydrogen chloride, or rather half of it, is oxidized. 

A graphic mode of ^riting may make this remark clearer: 

0 + 2HC1 H,0 4- Mn"CL 

// 

Mn" 

\\ 

0 + 21101 ^ 11,0 + 01 , 

The upper half is a doulile decomposition, the lower an oxidation 
by half the combined oxygen of tin?dioxide. The same explana¬ 
tion applies to the interaction of lead dioxide with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Physical Properties. —- Chlorine is a greenish-yellow gas, and 
takes its name from the Greek word for this color. It has an 
exceedingly disagreeable odor and irritates the lining of the nose 
and throat. Alcohol vapor or ammonia, when breathed, relieves 
the irritation. 

The density of the gas is recorded in the formula CL. The 
22.4-liter-cubc-full weighs 70.92 g., against 28.95 g. for air, so 
that chlorine is about 2% times heavier. 215 volumes of the 
gas dissolve in 100 volumes of water at 20°. The solution is 
called chlorine-water. 

The gas may be liquefied by pressure below 146° (its critical 
temperature), the pressure required at 20° being 6.6 atmospheres. 
The liquid boils at -33°, and solidifies at -102° to give.a pale- 
yellow solid. Liquid chlorine was first obtained by Northmore 
(1806). 
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Chemical Properties. — Chlorine is an element with about 
the same degree of activity as oxygen (compare p. 176), and it 
■unites with very much the same list of other elements. The 
binary compounds formed arc called chlorides. 

Unites with Metals. v - When powdered antijuony (cold) or 
iron powder (warmed) ard thrown into chlorine, they combine 
< with it, and nxl hot particles of the chlorides, SbCl., or FeCl„ full 
tb the bottom. Copper, leaf (Dutch metal, used in “gilding”)/ 
or heated copper foil, burns in the gas, giving a fog of solid cuprie 
chloride CuCl 2 . 

Skeleton: Sb + Cl 2 —» SbCl 3 , 

Balanced: 2Sb + 3C1 2 —> 2SbCL. 

Sodium burns brilliantly in chlorine, giving sodium chloride. 
That a shining metal and a poisonous irritant like chlorine, in 
uniting, should yield a mild, household article like common salt 
illustrates very Well the extraordinary nature of chemical change. 

When thoroughly freed ‘from moisture, chlorine uo longer 
combines with metals like copper and iron. Water seems to 
be needed as a contact agent, in these, as well as in hundreds of 
other chemical actions. Hence, carefully dried chlorine in com¬ 
pressed liquid form can he, and is, stored and sold in iron 
cylinders (sec detaining, p. 636). 

Unites with Hydrogen. — A jet of burning hydrogen, lowered 
into a bottle of chlorine, continues to burn, giving hydrogen 
chloride HC1, the presence of which is shown by the fog produced 
by allowing the gas to come in contact with moist air: 

H 2 + C1 2 —»2HC1. 

Hydrogen and chlorine, mixed, do not combine when cold, 
provided strong light is excluded. But sunlight, or light from 
burning magnesium (“flashlight powder”), starts the combina¬ 
tion, which occurs with explosive violence. Plunging a lighted 
taper into the mixture has, of course, the same effect. 
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Acts upon Compounds Containing Hydrogen. — Because of 
its activity toward hydrogen, chlorine removes hydrogen from 
many compounds. Thus, if a lighted wax taper be plunged into 
chlorine, it continues to burn, though with a feebler flame. Dense 
smoke, composed of particles of free carbon, rises from the flame. 
Blowing the breath*into the jar, afterwards, gives the fog due to 
hydrogen chloride. Thus the prcsence*of hydrogen and carbon 
in the wax of the taper is proved. From this wo leam^also, that 
chlorine lias a relatively small tendency to combine with carhop. 
A fcw*drops of warm turpentine (Cl,,,!!,,,) upon a slip of fdter 
paper will blaze up in chlorine, giving hydrogen chloride add an 
immense cloud of soot (finely-divided carbon): 

Skeleton: Ol,,, + CI,-» C-f HC1. 

Balanced: C J(1 H lfi + 8CU -* IOC + 10HC1. 

Elements Displaced by Chlorine. — The action on turpen¬ 
tine is a displacement of the carbon by the chlorine. Of the same 
nature is the action of chlorine upon potassium jodide KI, dry or 
in solution. 

2KI + Cl, —»2KC1 + 1 2 - 


The iodine, when moist, is deep brown in color. A mere trace of 
chlorine, liberating a trace of iodine, gives no visible effect. But 
if sonic starch is present, even a trace of free iodine yields a deep 
blue color. This reaction is used as a test for chlorine, for free 
iodine from any source, and for starch (p. 5). To test for chlorine, 
strips of filter paper, dipped in starch emulsion (starch boiled 
with much water and cooled) to which a few drops of potassium 
iodide have been added, arc used. Combined iodine, as in potas¬ 
sium iodide, has no effect upon starch. Combined chlorine, as in 
sodium chloride, has no action upon the prepared strips of paper 
— free chlorine is required. 

Action upon Water. — We have seen that chlorine seizes the 
hydrogen in turpentine. We have also learned that it combines 
with the hydrogen in steam, reversing Deacon’s process to the 
extent of 20 per cent. It also acts upon cold water, when dissolved 
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in the latter, although in a similarly incomplete way. The sub¬ 
stances formed are hydrochloric acid and hypochlorous acid HOC1: 

H,0 + Ci 2 ^HCl + HOCl. , 

With half-saturated chlorine-water; at 10°—that is,'water con¬ 
taining about an equal yolume of chlorine gas .-(see p. 179) — 
about onQ-third of the chlorine is changed into the acids. Thus, 
ehlorine-watei' (the solution) is a mixture containing dissolved 
chlorine arid two acids.' Hypochlorous acid (sec p. 294c is of 
especial interest because it is a very active substance, with 
powerful oxidizing qualities, and bleaches dyes by decomposing 
them. 

The action comes to a standstill when dne-third completed, 
because the two acids interact to reproduce chlorine and water 
(read the equation backwards). The action is thus reversible. 
When the solution is exposed to sunlight, the hypochlorous acid 
decomposes and oxygen gas is liberated and escapes: 

2IIOC1 -> 2HG1 + O, T- 

«> 

t' 

Since this removes the hypochlorous acid, on whose interaction 
with the hydrogen chloride the reverse action depends, the for¬ 
ward action proceeds under continuous illumination gradually to 
completion. Hence an aqueous solution of chlorine must be kept 
in the dark, since otherwise, after a time, a dilute solution of 
hydrogen chloride alone remains. 

The reader should note here the displacement of the equili¬ 
brium, a chemical one in this ease, in consequence of the annul¬ 
ment of one of the opposing tendencies (p. 86). Through the 
destruction of the hypochlorous acid, one of the tendencies, 
namely that represented in the backward action, becomes inop¬ 
erative. The forward action is not itself assisted, but it is no 
longer impeded, and so proceeds to completion. 

Action by Substitution. — When actions like that on tur¬ 
pentine— that is on compounds containing carbon and hydrogen 
— are moderated by altering the conditions, the decomposition 
is not so complete. Using a lower temperature is effective. Thus, 
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if methano CH 4 (marsh-gas), the chief component of natural gas, 
is mixed with chlorine and exposed to sunlight, a slower action 
occurs, of which the first stage consists in the removal of one unit 
weight of hydrogen and the substitution of chlorine for it accord¬ 
ing to the Moifipg equation^ 

CH 4 + Cl, CH 3 C1 •{- HC1. 

The process may continue further by the substitution ot chlorine 
for tli* units of hydrogen one by one i*itil carbon tiftrachloricle 
CC1, is finally formed. 

Substitution resembles displacement (p. 59) in that an clement 
and a compound interact, and the element takes the place of 
one unit in the composition of the latter. In the above action, 
one.unit of chlorine takes the place of one unit of hydrogen. 
But the latter is not liberated; it combines with another unit of 
chlorine* The action resembles double decomposition, excepting 
that one of the substances is not a compound, but a diatomic cle¬ 
ment. The name used is intended to fix the attention on the 
compound and on the fact that one^unit has been substituted for 
another'in it. This conception is a favorite one in the chemistry 
of compounds of carbon. 

Combines with Non-Metals. — Phosphorus burns in chlorine 
with a rather feeble light, producing primarily phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride PCI.,, a liquid (b. p. 74°). If excess of chlorine is present, 
then, as the trichloride cools, it combines to form the solid penta- 
chloride PC1 5 (see p. 121). Sulphur, when heated, unites more 
slowly, giving sulphur monoehloride S,C1 2 , a liquid used in vul¬ 
canizing rubber. Chlorine does not combine directly with carbon, 
nitrogen, or oxygen, although compounds with those elements can 
be made indirectly. With the helium group of elements (see p. 
376), it forms no compounds. 

Combines with Compounds. — Chlorine unites with many 
compounds. Thus, one of the oxides of carbon, carbon monoxide 
CO, when mixed with chlorine and exposed to sunlight gi\*cs drops 
of a volatile liquid (b. p. 8.2°) known as phosgene COG,. 

When chlorine-water is cooled with ice, a compound, chlorine 
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hydrate C1.,,8H.,0 crystallizes out. Faraday (1823) placed this 
substance in the closed limb of a A,-tube, sealed the open end, 
and placed the empty limb in cold water (Fig. 62). When the 
hydrate was gently warmed, chlorine gas was given off and wt’.s 
liquefied by its own pressure; in the/cold part oilhc'tdbc. 



Chemical Relations of th« Element.* — In the chlojides, qn 
atomic weight of chlorine is equivalent to one atomic weight of 
hydrogen or of sodium. The element is, therefore, univalent 
(p. 128). It never shows any higher valence than this, save in 
its oxygen compounds (see Chapter XXI). The oxides of chlo¬ 
rine interact with water to give acids, and the clement is, there¬ 
fore, to be classed as a non-metal (p. 83). It belongs to that 
group of the non-metals called the halogens, as a consideration of 
some others of its relations will show (see Chapter XIX). 

Uses of Chlorine. — Large quantities of chlorine are manu¬ 
factured for the preparation of bleaching materials and disinfect- 


*In accordance with the distinction that must be drawn (p. 21) between 
the element ns a variety of matter in combination, and the elementary sub¬ 
stance or free form of the element, and to avoid * common source of con¬ 
fusion, we shall always aive only the behavior of the elementary .to balance 
under the title chemical properties. The characteristics which distinguish 
the compounds of the element as a class from, or relate them as a class to, 
the compounds of other elements will then appear in a separate section 
under the title “Chemical relations.” 
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ing agents. In disinfection, the minute germs of disease and 
putrefaction are acted upon either by the chlorine or by the hypo- 
chlorous acid formed by its “interaction with water, and instantly 
tljeir life is destroyed. 

Chlorine is ;flj>o a substance of great technical importance in 
connection with the manufacture of certain explosives and dye¬ 
stuffs. Fon the use of chlorine and bf compounds containing 
chlorine in gas warfare, sec Chapter XL1L 

Chlorides. — The chlorides are described individually under 
the other element which each contains. The majority of the 
chlorides of the metals are easily soluble in water. The chief 
exceptions are silver chloride AgCl, mercurous chloride (calomel) 
HgCI, cuprous chloride CuCl, and lead chloride PbCL The last 
of these is on the border line as regards solubility. An appre¬ 
ciable amount dissolves in cold water, 
and a considerable amount in boiling 
water (sec Table of Solubilities, inside 
the cover at the front of this book). 

V/irious .modes of preparing chlorides 
have been indicated in the previous 
chapter. 

Composition of Hydrogen Chlor¬ 
ide.— Now that we are familiar with 
the properties of chlorine, as well as 
with those of hydrogen, we may return 
to the question of the proportion by 
volume in which they are produced by 
decomposition of hydrogen chloride. 

When wo electrolyze concentrated hy¬ 
drochloric acid in the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 33 (p. 65), we find that the 
chlorine dissolves to* a large extent in 
the liquid, and its true volume as gas 
is not easily ascertained. The apparatus (Brownlee’s) ii; Fig. 63 
avoids the difficulty by enabling us to saturate the liquid with 
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chlorine before observing the collected gases. The volumes of 
the two gases are found to be equal. 

1 

A simpler apparatus (Fig. 64) may be used to show the Same 
fact. The gases are generated, by electrolysis of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, in the test-tube, pass ‘through 
the straight tube, driving the air before them, and 
finally bubble through sodium hydroxide solution. 
The whole apparatus must be covered with a dark 
cloth to exclude light, and handled in diffused light. 
In fifteen minutes or so, chlorine ceases to be dis¬ 
solved in the liquid in the test-tube, and the gases 
come off in their natural proportions. In half an 
hour more they have filled the tube. The stop¬ 
cocks arc now closed, the tube is set in a tall cylin¬ 
der containing potassium iodide (KI) solution 
(Fig. 65) and the lower stop-cock is opened. The 
potassium iodide acts upon the chlorine (p. 181), 
giving potassium chloride and free iodine, and the 
liquid rises until it fills half the tube. The remain¬ 
ing gas, on examination, is found to be pure hy¬ 
drogen. 

The volume of the hydrogen chloride, in relation 
to the volumes of the constituents, may be learned 
by using a different apparatus (Fig. 66). A test- 
tube of heavy glass is filled with dry hydrogen chloride and 
closed with a rubber stopper greased with vaseline. A little 
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sodium amalgam (solution of sodium in mercury) is introduced, 
and the stopper instantly replaced. When the contents are 
shaken for one or two minutes, the sodium 
combines with the chlorine and the hydro¬ 
gen is liberated and remain^. The mouth 
of the test-tube is then immersed in a jar 
of mercury,, and the stopper withdrawn. 

The water rises and fills half the tube. 

Conclusion. The hydrogen has half the 
volume of the hydrogen chloride, and the 
volume of the chlorine is equal to that of 
the hydrogen. Therefore: 


Flo. oo. 


1 vol. hydrogen -|- 1 vol. chlorine —> 2 vols. hydrogen chloride. 
\ 

This result further illustrates Gay-Lussac’s law (p. 72',. 


Confirmation of the Formulae Cl 2 and H... — According to 
Avogadro’s law, there are equal numbers of molecules in equal 
volumes of these gases. When hydrogen and chlorine combine, 
cue volume, of each of these gases gives two volumes of hydrogen 
chloride. Let us imagine the experiment to be made with minute 
volumes holding one thousand molecules each: 


Hydrogen Chlorine Hydrogen Chloride 


1000 

+ 

1000 


1000 

1000 

mols. ^ 

mols. 


mols. 

mols. 


It appears from this that 2000 molecules of hydrogen chloride 
come from 1000 molecules of hydrogen and 1000 molecules of 
chlorine. Now, each molecule of hydrogen chloride contains 
at least one atom of hydrogen, so that the 1000 molecules of hy¬ 
drogen must have given at least 2000 atoms of hydrogen, one for 
each molecule of the compound. Hence each molecule of hydro¬ 
gen contains at least,two atoms. The same is true of each mole¬ 
cule of chlorine. We have no reason, however, for supposing 
that there are more than two atoms in either molecule; no sub¬ 
stance is known which contains less than 1.008 g. hydrogen or 
35.46 g. chlorine in its unit weight (p. 94). Hence the con- 
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elusion is confirmed which we reached before (p. 117), namely, 
that the formula 1 of the free gases are H, and Cl,, and that single 
atoms of the elements occur only in combination (as in NaCl, 
HC1, etc.). 

Calculations 

Familiarity with the interpretation of molecular 'equations is 
best obtained by making simple calculations based upon their 
common uses in chemistry. 

I 

Weights.—When a problem in regard to weights of material 
used or produced in a given action is to be solved, the molecular 
equation is to be written and the weights inserted beneath the 
formula-. The mode of calculation has been described already 
(pp. 123-125). 

Weights and Volumes.—When a problem involving weights 
and volumes is to be solved, the molecular equation is to be 
written, and both the weights and volumes are to be inserted. 
Note, however, that only the volumes of the substances in the 
gaseous condition are considered. 

For example, what volume of oxygen is obtained from GO g. of 
potassium chlorate? The molecular equation, made as already 
described (p. 112), together with the full interpretation, is as 
follows: 

2KC10, -> 2KC1 -f 30 2 . 

("2(39.1 + 35.40 + 48) 2(39.1 + 35.46) 3 X 32 

Weights: -h--' "■-.-' *■—>—' 

I 245.1 g. 149.1 g. 96 g. 

Volumes: 3x22.41. 

Observe that no volumes are given under the chlorate and 
chloride of potassium. This is because their volumes in the 
gaseous condition can be of no practical use since they are solids 
which are melted, but not vaporized, during this, or any action 
in which we employ them. Now, as to the problem in hand, 
it is concerned with a weight of potassium chlorate and a volume 
of oxygen. Reading from the equation, our information on these 
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points is that 245.1 g. of potassium chlorate give 67.2 liters of 
oxygen at 0° and 760 mm., and the question is: What volume 
will 60 g. give? By proportion, 245.1 g. : 60 g. :: 67.21, : xl., 
whence x = 16.45 liters. If a different temperature and pressure 
lmd been specified, cither the volume in the equation, or the an¬ 
swer, would have lmd to be converted,.by rule, to the given con¬ 
ditions. , 

It saves time not to write out, as above, the wlple interpreta¬ 
tion, but only the parts required. For example, if the question 
is: What volume of chlorine is needed to give 25 g. of aluminium 
chloride? we may, if we choose, omit all the data excepting the 
volume of the chlorine and the weight of the aluminium chloride, 
thus: 

, 2A1 + 3C1 2 -» 2A1C1, 

3 X 22.41. 2 X 133.5 g. 

The volume of chlorine required is 25 X 3 X 22.4 (2 X 133.5) 

liters. 

Relative Volumes Alone. — If'the question concerns relative 
volumes only, then it is simplest to use the interpretation of the 
equation in terms of molecules. For example: What relative 
volumes of hydrogen chloride and oxygen are required in Deacon’s 
process (sec p. 176) ? The molecular equation is 

4HC1 + 0 2 -» 21IjO + 2CL 
Molecules: 4 12 2 

Since equal numbers of molecules of gases occupy equal volumes, 
the proportion 4 molecules of hydrogen chloride to 1 molecule of 
oxygen shows the ratio to be 4 : 1 by volume. Similarly, every 4 
molecules of hydrogen chloride give 2 molecules of chlorine, so 
that the ratio of these substances by volume is 4 : 2, or 2 : 1. 

In regard to the water, since that is not a gas at common tem¬ 
peratures, the question, if asked, must be more specific: What are 
the relative volumes of steam and chlorine in the product, as com¬ 
monly delivered by this action at 345°? It is 2 : 2, or 1 : 1. 
What are the relative volumes of water and chlorine, after the 
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products have cooled to room temperature? The water is no 
longer a gas, so that it occupies, relatively, almost no volume.* 

What is the total volume-change in the foregoing action above 
100°? It is a change from 5 molecules to 4. The volume changes 
in the same ratio. But at 0° the volume-change is from 5 volumes 
to 2, for the water does not appreciably add to the volume of the 
products. ' 

Relative V olumes, Again. — When wo know the molecular 
formula; of the single substances concerned in an action, the equa¬ 
tion can be made, and the relative volumes determined, without 
actual measurement. For example: What volume-change will be 
observed when a mixture of carbon monoxide and oxygen has ex¬ 
ploded, and the temperature has once more reached that of the 
room? The molecular formula; are CO, 0„ and C0 2 . The equa¬ 
tion representing the reaction, when properly balanced, must be 
written: 


2CO + 0 2 -> 2CO,. 

Three molecules, therefore, give two, throughout the whole mass, 
and therefore three volumes will become two, if the pressure and 
temperature are the same at the beginning and end of the action. 

If we remember that all volatile compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen burn to form water and carbon dioxide, the molecular 
equation for any such combustion may easily be made, and the 
volumes of all the materials ascertained. When water is a prod¬ 
uct, only its volume as steam is given by the equation. 

Relative Densities of Gases. — Knowing by heart the molec¬ 
ular formulae of gaseous substances, as we must know them for 
many purposes, it is unnecessary to burden our minds with other 
data in regard to the relative weights of gases. Is hydrogen 

* Of course if an exact answer must be given, it can be given. But for 
this we require the weight and specific gravity of the product. Thus, 2H,0 
represents 2 X 18 g. of water. The sp. gr. of water is 1. Therefore the 
volume o f water formed is 36 c.c. The volume of 2C1> is 2 X 22.4, or 44.8 
liters at 0°. The ratio of water to chlorine by volume at 0° is therefore 36: 
44,800. But, as a rule, we simply give the volumes of solids and liquids as 
zero, compared with those of the gases concerned in the same aetion. 
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chloride (HC1) heavier or lighter than carbon dioxide (C0 2 )? 
These formula: represent the weights of equal volumes (22.41.), 
namely, 36.468 g. and 44.005 g., respectively. Hence the former 
gas is a little lighter. ' 

Remembering that the (j.MlV. of air weighs 28.95 g. (p. 
134), we can compare the weight of any gas with that of air in 
the same wqy. What are the relative weights of acetylene (C 2 H 2 , 
p. 118) and sulphur dioxide (S0 2 ) as compared wjtlrliir? The 
% G.M.V. cube holds formula-weights of the first twp, namely 
26.026*g. and 64.06 g., and 28.95 g. of air. Hence acetylene is a 
little lighter than air, and sulphur dioxide more than twice as 
heavy. 

Exercises.—1. What would be the results of electrolyzing 
aqueous solutions of: (a) potassium chloride; (b) cupric chloride 
(compare p. 64). 

2. Hftw should you separate the chlorine and the steam pro¬ 
duced by Deacon's process? 

3. Make equations showing the interactions with hydrochloric 
acid of: (a) lead dioxide; (b) potassium dichromate. The metals 
form PbCl 2 , KOI, and CrCl.,, respectively. 

4. What would be the pressure in a cylinder of liquid chlorine 
at 20°? 

5. Make equations for the union of chlorine with: (a) copper; 
( b ) sodium; (c) iron; (d) phosphorus; (e) sulphur. 

6. When plunged into chlorine, a jet of illuminating gas con¬ 
tinues to burn. A stream of soot rises from the flame, however, 
and blowing the breath into the jar, afterwards, produces a fog. 
What do you infer as to the constituents of illuminating gas? 

7. What information is conveyed by the fact that the formula 
of the chloride of sulphur is written S 2 C1 2 , and not SCI? 

8. Make the molecular equation for the action of sodium upon 
hydrogen chloride (p. 187). Why does not the mercury interact 
with the latter (compare p. 64)? 

9. What facts led us, in Chapter IX, to the conclusion that the 
molecular weight of chlorine was 70.92 while its atomic .weight 
was 35.46? 

10. What are the relative densities (p. 48) of: (a) oxygen and 
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chlorine; (b) hydrogen and hydrogen chloride; (c) hydrogen and 
air; (d) methane CH 4 and air? 

11. What volume of hydrogen chloride at 0° and 760 mm. is 
obtained by the interaction of 35 g. of sodium chloride, and an 
excess of sulphuric acid (p. 162)?^ 

12. What weight of zinc is required to make 100 liters of hy¬ 
drogen, at 10° and 750 imr., by displacement from hydrochloric 
acid (p. £>-!)?• 

- 13. What are the relative volumes of the factors and of the 
products in the interaction between: (a) turpentine vapor and 
chlorine: (b) oxygen and carbon disulphide vapor (giving SO„ 
and C0 2 )? 

14. What are the relative volumes of the products in the de¬ 
composition of: (a) mercuric oxide; ( b ) chlorine monoxide CLO 
(chlorine and oxygen are formed) ? 

15. What are the relative volumes of the volatile substances 
concerned in the action of water vapor on iron (p. 125) ? 

16. Using the relative volumes in which oxygen and hydrogen 
combine to form steam, prove that each molecule of free oxygen is 
composed of at least two atoms (compare p. 120). 

17. Calculate the weight of chlorine dissolved by 100 c.c. 
of water at 20° (p. 179). 

18. What volume of oxygen at 10° and 750 mm. is obtainable 
by heating 50 g. of potassium chlorate? 

19. What volume of oxygen at 20° and 760 mm. is required to 
convert 16 g. of iron into dehydrated rust (Fe,,0„)? 

20. Write out the molecular equations for the interactions of 
methane and chlorine giving CH a Cl; and for the burning of 
phosphorus (vapor) in oxygen (pp. 88, 122). Deduce the volume 
relations of the initial substances, and of the products, at various 
temperatures in each case. 

21. Write out the molecular equations for the interactions of 
acetylene and oxygen (p. 1901, and of alcohol vapor (b. p. 78°) 
and oxygen. Deduce the volume relations of the initial sub¬ 
stances and of the products at 0° and at 100° in each case. 

22. The molecular weight of cyanogen is 52.03. What is its 
density referred to air, and what the weight of 11. at 0° and 760 
mm.? It contains 46.08 per cent carbon and 53.92 per cent nitro- 
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gen. What is the formula of the substance (pp. 112, 118)? Ex¬ 
ploded with oxygen it forms carbon dioxide and free nitrogen. 
What will be the relative volumes of the materials before and 
afyer the interdiction (p. 189) ? 

23. Whatpanfjhe relative jveights of equal volumes of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide (H 2 S)*, and hydrogen iodide (HI), compared with 
air (p. 191)^ 
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"energy and chemical change 

In the description of both chemical and physical changes, the 
fact' that heat was evolved or absorbed has frequently been 
mentioned. In several instances a current of electricity has 
been used to produce chemical change. It is now necessaiy to 
collect these scattered facts and classify them for future use. 

r 

Physical Accompaniments of Chemical Change. — When 
iron and sulphur combined (p. 18), and when iron burned in 
oxygen or copper in chlorine, much heat was developed. On the 
other hand, the decomposition of mercuric oxide, as was pointed 
out (p. 19), owed its continuance to the persistent application of 
heat and ceased as soon as the source of heat was withdrawn. 
Here, apparently, heat was consumed during the progress of the 
change, and the chemical action was limited by the amount of 
heat supplied. The production or consumption of heat may, there¬ 
fore, be a feature of chemical change. 

In the burning of iron or magnesium in oxygen, and in the ac¬ 
tions of chlorine on copper and turpentine, light was also pro¬ 
duced. Conversely, silver chloride (p. 622) can be kept any 
length of time in the dark, but in sunlight it becomes first bluish 
and then brown, simultaneously giving off chlorine gas and 
finally leaving only silver as a fine powder. Silver bromide or 
iodide, in photographic plates, films, and paper, is changed by 
light in a similar way, liberating the bromine or iodine. It would 
appear, therefore, that light may he given ojjt or consumed in con¬ 
nection with chemical change. 

We, have seen (p. 65) that a current of electricity may be 
employed to decompose hydrochloric acid and other chlorides, 

194 
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• 

and the battery or other source of the current must be kept going 
or the chemical change stops. The inverse of this is likewise 
familiar. If we place in dilute sulphuric 
acid a stick of the metal zinc, wft find that 
hydrogen is^gflvcn pff (Fig. 67), that the zinc 
goes into solution a’s zinc sulphate (p. 62), 
and that a ’large amount of heat is devel¬ 
oped. The presence of small quantities of 
•other metals in the zinc catalyzes this re¬ 
action. If impure zinc in fine particles, with 
much surface, is used, the temperature of 
the liquid may even rise spontaneously to 
the boiling-point. This form of the action 
produces heat. If, however, we attach the 
same stick of zinc to a copper wire and, 
having provided a plate of platinum also 
connected with a wire, immerse the two 
simultaneously in the acid (Fig. 08), then a 
galvanometer, with which the wires arc connected, shows at once 
tf.T passage of a current of electricity round the circuit. Exactly 



the same chemical change goes on as before. The sole difference 
is that the gas appears to arise from the surface of the platinum. 
It is easy to show, however, that the platinum by itself is not 
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acted upon by dilute acids and, in this case, undergoes no change 
whatever; it serves simply as a suitable conductor for the elec¬ 
tricity. Here, then, in place of the heat which the first plan 
produced, we get an electric current. The arrangement is, in 
fact, a battery-cell, for a battery is a system in which a chemical 
action which would otherwise give heat furnishes electricity in¬ 
stead. Thus, electrical 1 erargy may be consumed or produced 
in connection with a change in composition. 

Even violent rubbing in a mortar, in the case of some sub- ( 
stances, can effect an appreciable amount of decomposition in a 
few minutes. In this way silver chloride can be separated into 
silver and chlorine, just as by light. It is the mechanical energy 
whicji is the agent, and part of it is consumed in producing the 
change, and only the balance appears as heat. Conversely, the 
production of mechanical energy, as the result of chemical change, 
is seen in the behavior of explosives and in the working of our 
muscles. Thus, mechanical energy may be used up or produced in 
chemical changes. 

Summing up our experience, we may state that no change in 
composition occurs without some accompaniments, such as the 
production or consumption of heat, light, electrical energy, or, in 
some cases, mechanical energy. 

Classification of the Accompaniments of Change in 
Composition: Energy. —The problem of classifying (i.e., 
placing in a suitable category) things like heat, light, and elec¬ 
tricity has occupied much attention. In all changes in com¬ 
position, one of these natural accompaniments is given out or 
absorbed, sometimes in great amount, yet in none is any altera¬ 
tion in weight observed.* There are many things which are real, 
however, even if they are not affected by gravitation. In the 
present instance we reason as follows: 

A brick in motion is different from a brick at rest. The former 
can do some things that the latter cannot. f Furthcrmore, we can 
easily make a distinction in our minds. The brick can be de¬ 
prived of the motion and be endowed with it again. Thus, we 

* Electrons (see p. 266) do possess mass, but it is quite inappreciable 
compared with that of the materials concerned. 
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can get the idea of motion as a separate conception. Similarly, 
wo observe that a piece of iron behaves differently when hot, and 
when cold, when bearing a current of electricity, and when bear¬ 
ing none. We conceive then of t}ic brick or the iron as having a 
certain ammJnt apd kind of matter which is unalterable, and as 
having motion, heat, or electricity addled to this or removed. 
Thus, wo describe our observations, fiy using two categories,' one 
of which includes the various kinds of matter, aluT'the other, . 
•variou# things whose association with /natter seems,to be in¬ 
variable and is often so conspicuous. The latter we call the 
forms of energy. 

The Practical Importance of Energy in Chemistry.— 

The absorption or liberation of energy accompanying a chemical 
transformation of matter is often, of the two, the more important 
feature. We do not burn coal in order to manufacture carbon 
dioxide "gas. We are glad to get rid of the material product 
through the chimney. It is the heat we want. We do not buy 
gasoline (petrol) for an automobile in order tp obtain various 
gases to, expel through the mufflpr. We really pay for the 
mechanical energy. It is the same with burning illuminating-gas 
or magnesium powder when we want light, and with eating food, 
which we do, chiefly, to get energy to sustain our activity. We 
do not run electricity for hours into a storage battery, in order to 
make a particular compound (lead dioxide, for example), but in 
order to save and store the energy for future use. In industry 
and life fully half the total amount of chemical change involved 
is set in motion by us, solely on account of the energy changes 
it involves. But the production of energy in chemical change is 
not only thus of practical importance; it is also of scientific in¬ 
terest, as will be seen in the section on energy and chemical 
activity (see below). 

Interconvertibility of Forms of Energy: Conservation.— 

At first sight, the different forms of energy seem to be quite 
unrelated. But a relation between them can be found. If the 
heat of a Bunsen flame or of the sun is brought under % hot-air 
motor (Fig. 69) violent motion results. Again, if the motor 
is connected with a dynamo, electricity may be generated. Still 
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again, if the current from the dynamo flows through an incandes¬ 
cent lamp, heat and light are evolved. Conversely, when motion 
of tiie hot-air motor is impeded by a 
brake;’heat appears. When a current 
of electricity is run through the dy¬ 
namo, the armature' of the latter turns 
' ami motion results. But the most sig¬ 
nificant fact* are still to be mentioned. 
The heat absorbed by the motor is 
found to be greater when the machine is 
permitted to move and do work, than 
when it is not. Thus, it is found that 
when work is done some heat disap¬ 
pears, and this heat is, in fact, trans¬ 
formed into work. Similarly, when’ the 
poles of the dynamo are properly con¬ 
nected and electricity is being produced, 
and only then, motion is used up. This is shown by the effort 
required to turn’ the armature under these circumstances, and 
the ease witli which it is turned when the circuit is open. So, 
with a conductor like the filament in the lamp, unless it offers re¬ 
sistance to the current and destroys a sufficient amount of elec¬ 
trical energy, it gives out neither light nor heat. Finally, motion 
gives no heat unless the brake is set, and effort is then demanded 
to maintain the motion. These experiences lead us to believe 
that we have hero a set of things which arc fundamentally of the 
same kind, for each form can be made from any of the others. 
We have, therefore, invented the conception of a single thing, of 
which heat, light, electricity, and motion arc forms, and to it we 
give the name energy: energy is work and every other thing which 
can arise from work and he converted into work. 

Closer study shows that equal amounts of electrical or me¬ 
chanical energy always produce equal amounts of heat. No loss 
is ever observed in the transformations of energy, any more than 
in the transformations of matter. Hence we have been led to 
the conclusion that in a limited system no gain or loss of energy 
is ever observed. This brief statement of the results of many 
experiments is called the law of the conservation of energy. 
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Application of the Conception of Energy in Chemistry.— 

At first sight it looks as if the statement that energy is conserved 
is not applicable in chemistry. Heat and electricity, for example, 
seem to be produced and consuihcd, in connection with changes 
in composition, in, a mysterious manner. We trace light in an in¬ 
candescent lamp bitek to the electricity, and this in turn to the 
mechanieaUencrgy, and this again to the heat in the engine. 'But 
what form of energy gave the heat developed by t.ljc •combustion 
• of thermal under the boiler, or by the union of iron apd sulphur 
in our first, experiment? Since we do not perceive any electricity, 
light, heat, or motion, in the original materials, and yet wish to 
create an harmonious system, we are bound to conceive of the 
iron and tho sulphur, and the coal and the air, as containing an¬ 
other form of energy, which wc call internal energy. Similarly, 
when heat is used up in decomposing mercuric oxide, or light in 
decomposing silver chloride, we regard the energy as passing into, 
and being stored in, the products of decomposition in the form of 
internal energy. 

These conclusions compel us, for the sake ilf consistency, to 
think of*al1 our materials as repositories of energy as well as of 
matter, each of these two constituents being equally real and 
equally important. A piece of the substance known as “iron” 
must thus be held to contain so much iron matter and so much 
internal energy. So ferrous sulphide contains sulphur matter, 
iron matter, and internal energy. Thus, by a substance we mean 
a distinct species of matter, simple or compound, with its appro¬ 
priate proportion of internal energy. During the progress of a 
chemical change, like the union of iron and sulphur, the internal 
energy of the system also changes. The total energy which can 
thus be made available as the result of a chemical action, and 
converted (through, say, heat or electrical energy) into work, is 
called the free energy of the reaction. 

In the course of this discussion it has become clear that it is 
characteristic of chemical phenomena that, besides a change in 
the nature of the matter , there is always an alteration in the 
amount of internal energy in the system. This alteration«involves 
the production of internal energy from, or the transformation of 
internal energy into some other form of energy. 
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Energy and Chemical Activity. — Other things being equal, 
when the free energy of a reaction is large, the reaction proceeds 
rapidly; that is to say, a large proportion of the reacting materials 
are changed in the unit of time!. Those reactions in which t)ie 
change of internal energy is small proceed mefte slowly. The 
speed of a chemical change, and the quantity 'of energy available 
because of it, are thcreiore closely related. Now, we are ac¬ 
customed "to ^peak of materials which, like iron and sulphur, 
interact rapidly and with liberation of much energy as “chemi¬ 
cally active,” or as possessing great “chemical affinity” for one 
another. Thus, relative chemical activity or affinity may be 
estimated, (1) by observing the speed of a change, or, in many 
cases- (2) by measuring the heat developed, or (3) by ascertaining 
the electromotive force of the current, when the materials are 
arranged in the form of a battery-cell (see Chapter XT AT). 'The 
order of activity of the metals, given on p. 64, is best obtained 
by this third method. 

It is evident that the chemical activity or affinity of a given 
substance will not be the same towards all others. Thus, iron 
unites much more vigorously With chlorine than with sulphur and, 
with identical amounts of iron, more heat is liberated in the 
former case than in the latter. With silver, sodium, and many 
other substances, iron does not unite at all. One of the tasks of 
the chemist is to make such comparisons as this. He calls the 
results the specific chemical properties of the substances in 
question. 

Care must be observed, however, in making comparisons by 
the above methods. Although it is true that most chemical 
changes that take place readily develop heat, yet at high tem¬ 
peratures compounds can be formed by the direct union of their 
elements with absorption of heat (sec, for example, p. 394). Re¬ 
versible reactions must also be accounted for. In such reactions, 
one of the chemical changes taking place necessarily absorbs 
just as much heat as the other develops, yebboth have a definite 
speed under any given conditions, as is shown by the fact that 
a fixed point of equilibrium is reached. Deacon’s process (p. 176) 
is a good instance. As we shall see in the next chapter, the rela- 
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tivc concentrations of the reacting substances, as well as their 
affinities, must be taken into consideration. 

, The Cause of Chemical' Activity or Affinity. — The 

reader will undoubtedly be inclined to inquire, whether we can 
assign any cause for the tendency which substances have to un¬ 
dergo chemical change. Why do iron and sulphur unite to form 
ferrous sulphide, while other pairs of elements taken'at random 
, will frequently be found to have no effect upon one another under 
any circumstances? A final answer to this question cannot, of 
course, be given. As the facts regarding chemical activity or 
affinity, however, become better known, we may arrive at a 
stage where a logic.al explanation (see p. 26) can be advanced 
which, basing itself on these facts, affords a means of classifying 
thcrii and supplies us with a new and useful hypothesis regarding 
matter in its various forms (iron, sulphur, etc.) and the energy 
contained therein. A brief discussion of such a hypothesis will 
be found in the concluding chapter (pp. 729-732). 

-JDhe,-Speed of Chemical Acticos: a Means of Measuring 
Activity. — One means of measuring the relative chemical activi¬ 
ties of several substances is to observe the speed with which they 
undergo the same chemical change. Thus we may compare the 
activities of the various metals by allowing them separately to 
interact with hydrochloric acid and collecting and measuring the 
hydrogen liberated per minute by each. It will be seen, even in 
the roughest experiment, that magnesium is thus much more 
active than zinc. The comparison must be made with such pre¬ 
cautions, however, as will make it certain that the conditions 
under which the several metals act are all alike. Thus, in spite 
of the heat evolved by the action, means must be used, by suitable 
cooling, to keep the temperature at some fixed point during the 
experiment, for all actions become more rapid when the tempera¬ 
ture rises (p. 11). Again, the pieces of the various metals must 
be arranged so that equal surfaces are exposed to the acid in each 
case. It is found that the order in which this comparison places 
the metals is much the same as that in which they arc placed by 
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a study of other similar actions. A single table, showing the 
order of activity (p. 64), suffices, therefore, for a’l purposes. 

Thermochemistry. — Chemical changes in which heat is 
liberated are called exothermal. v Those in whicluheat.is continu¬ 
ously absorbed (pp. 19, 31) are called endothermal changes. Since 
the activities, or affinities, of two substances (say, two metals) 
may ofterrbe. compared by observing the amounts of heat liber¬ 
ated when each combines with a third substance (say, oxygen), 
it will be instructive now to consider some of the elementary facts 
of thermochemistry. 

The chemical interactions to be studied thermally are ar¬ 
ranged so that they may be carried out in a small vessel which 
can be placed inside another containing water. The whole appa¬ 
ratus is called a calorimeter (Greek, heat-measurer). The'heat 
developed raises the temperature of this water. Where gases like 
oxygen arc concerned, a closed bulb of platinum forms the inner 
vessel. The average quantity of heat required to raise one gram 
of water one degree in temperature between 0° and 100° C. is 
called a calorie (see p. 72). 

Thermochemical Equations. — While in physics the unit of 
quantity is the gram, in chemistry the unit which we select is 
naturally a gram-atomic weight or a gram-molecular weight of 
the substance. Thus, the heat of combustion of carbon means the 
heat produced by combining twelve grams of carbon with thirty- 
two grams of oxygen, and is sufficient to raise nearly 100,000 
grams of water one degree. This is expressed as follows: 

C -|- 0 2 —> C0 2 -f- 96,900 cal. 

In other words, the combustion of less than half an ounce of car¬ 
bon will raise over two pounds of water from 0° lo the boiling- 
point. 

When the action is one which absorbs heat, this fact is indi¬ 
cated by the negative sign preceding the number of calories. 
Thus for the dissociation of water vapor into hydrogen and oxy¬ 
gen we have the thermochemical equation: 

2H a O -* 2H S + 0 2 -116,200 cal. 
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If the action is reversible, as this one is, the heat absorbed 
when it proceeds in one direction is equal to that liberated when 
it goes in the other direction: 

•2H 2 4- 0 2 -> 2H’0 4- 116,200 cal. 

Answers to Possible Questions. —tjt is always found that 
the same quantities of any given chemical substances,.undergoing 
the same chemical change under the same conditions, produce 
* or absorb, according as the action is exothermal or endotherinal, 
amounts of heat which are equal. 

The rale, at which a given chemical action is allowed to take 
place has no influence on (he total amount of heat consumed or 
produced. It may'not at first sight appe ar obvious that rusting 
evolves heat, but a delicate thermometer will show that a heap of 
rusting nails is somewhat higher in temperature than surrounding 
bodies. - Poor conductors, like oily rags and ill-dried hay, show a 
tendency to spontaneous combustion owing to accumulation of 
the slowly developing heat of oxidation fp. 42), The warmth of 
our own bodies is due to the same cause. 

—It should be noted that production or absorption of heat is 
not, in itself, an evidence of chemical action. Physical changes 
are all likewise accompanied by the same phenomena. Thus, the 
evaporation of water absorbs heat, and condensation of a vapor 
and the crystallization of a supercooled liquid liberate heat. The 
significance of the heat changes involved in the process of solu¬ 
tion has already been discussed in an earlier chapter (p. 151). 

Exercises. — 1. Which form of energy is delivered as such, 
and paid for as such, in most cities? 

2. How many calorics are required to raise 500 g. of a sub¬ 
stance of specific heat 0.5 from 15° to 37° ? 

3. The combustion of 1 g. of sulphur to sulphur dioxide de¬ 
velops 2220 calories. What is the heat of combustion of sulphur? 
Write the thcrmochemical equation. 



CHAPTER, XV 
CHEM-.CAL EQUILIBRIUM 

In spite (f its formidable title, this chapter will introduce 
nothing novel. Its purpose is to collect together and organize 
more definitely a number of scattered facts and ideas which have 
already come up in various connections. On this account, how¬ 
ever, it will be all the more necessary for the reader to refresh 
his remembrance of these facts and ideas by .’•e-reading all pages 
to which reference is made. 

Reversible Actions. — In discussing Deacon’s process (p. 176), 
it was stated that the action 4HC1 + ()„ -» 2H 2 0 -f- 2Ci s comes 
to rest although a large amount of both of the interacting sub¬ 
stances (20 per cent at 345°) still remains available. Now the 
materials thus left unused ere presumably no less caDablc of 
interacting than were the parts which have already reacted. The 
solution of this mystery lies in the fact that the products them¬ 
selves interact to reproduce the initial substances (read the equa¬ 
tion backwards). Thus two changes, one of which undoes tho 
work of the other, are going on simultaneously. In consequence 
of this, neither action can reach completion.* As we should 
expect, experiment shows that it makes no difference whether we 
start with pure chlorine and steam, or with hydrogen chloride 
and oxygen; the proportions of the four substances found in the 
tube, after it has been kept at 345° for a sufficient time, arc in 
both cases the same. A general statement may be founded on 
facts like this, to tho effect that a chemical action must remain 
more or less incomplete when the reverse action also takes place to 
an appreciable extent under the same conditions. Two arrows 
pointing in opposite directions are used in equations representing 
reversible changes. 

♦The reader must avoid the idea that a reversible action is one which 
goes to completion, and then nins back to a certain extent. This concep¬ 
tion would be contrary to the fact, and inexplicable by the kinetic method. 

204 
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The foregoing example of a reversible action, and the follow¬ 
ing examples which very closely resemble it, should now be 
looked up and studied attentively. The discussion in this and 
the following sections, for which they furnish the basis, cannot 
oflierwise be understood: (1) tht' behavior of water vapor at the 
boiling-point (pp'7.7-79) and at 2000° (p. 82); (2) the depression 
of the vapor pressure of a liquid by a.nob-volatile solute (p. 153); 
(3) the action of dilute sulphuric acid on comoio’; salt (pp. 
163-104); (4) the interaction of chlorine and water (p. 182'; 
(5) the dissociation of phosphorus pentiVohloride into phosphorus 
trichloride and chlorine (p. 121). * 

In many important reversible reactions, the concentrations 
of the reacting substances on one side of the equation are, under 
equilibrium conditions, very much greater than the concentra¬ 
tions of those on the other side. Although the reaction is rever¬ 
sible, it proceeds much farther towards completion in one 
direction than the other. This fact may often be indicated, very 
conveniently, by modifying the thickness of the arrows used to 
express reversibility. Thus: 

— -2H a O 211, + O, ‘ PCI, r* PCI, + Cl, 

(at 2000°; see p. 82) (at 300°; see p. 122) 

Actions which Proceed to Completion. —Many chemical 
reactions do not, apparently, belong to the reversible, incomplete 
class, but proceed uninterruptedly to exhaustion of one, or all, 
of the original materials. The decomposition of potassium chlo¬ 
rate by heating (p. 31) is a reaction of this type. Under no 
known conditions do potassium chloride and oxygen re-combine 
to form potassium chlorate. In the same way, equivalent 
amounts of magnesium and oxygen combine completely to form 
magnesium oxide: 

2Mg -[-Oj—» 2MgO 

and the product is ijot decomposed even at the white heat pro¬ 
duced by the vigor of the union. 

We have a great deal of evidence, however, which points to 
the conclusion that all actions are fundamentally reversible, even 
although the conditions under which reversibility may be actually 
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demonstrated are not experimentally available in some cases. 
Take the case of magnesium oxide cited immediately above. We 
are familiar with a great many other oxides which, a century 
ago, had not been directly decomposed into their constituent ele¬ 
ments. Cupric oxide (p. 38), for example, does not begin to lose 
oxygen until heated to a temperature approaching 100(P, but in 
the electric furnace it is completely dissociated. The combina¬ 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen to form water is complete under 
ordinary conditions, but partial dissociation at 2000° has now 
been established (p. 82), while by the utilization of electrical 
energy (electrolysis) a total reversal of the reaction may be 
effected at room temperature. Although, therefore, magnesium 
oxide,, cannot be decomposed directly at any temperature wc can 
command at present, wc are evidently not justified in stating 
that the reaction written above is inherently irreversible. 

In later chapters we shall show that many other reactions 
which appear to be complete, such as the precipitation of silver 
chloride (p. 167), the action of an acid on a base (p. 171), and 
the displacement of hydrogen in an acid by a metal (p. 59), are, 
in principle, truly reversible reactions. 

Explanation of a Reversible Reaction in Terms of Molecules. 

— Suppose we start with the materials represented on one side 
only of the equation for a reversible reaction, say the hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen in that on p. 204. The molecules of these 
materials will encounter one another frequently in the course of 
their movements. In a certain proportion of these collisions the 
chemical change will take place. In the earliest stages there 
will be few of the new kind of molecules (say of chlorine and 
steam), but, as the action goes on, these will increase in number. 
There will be two consequences of this. In the first place, the 
parent materials (in this case hydrogen chloride and oxygen) 
will diminish in amount, the collisions between their molecules 
will become fewer, and the speed of the .-forward action will 
therefore become less and less. In the second place, the increase 
in the number of molecules of the products will result in more 
frequent collisions between them, in more frequent occurrence 
of the chemical change which they can undergo, and thus in an 
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increase in the speed* of the reverse action. The forward action 
begins at its maximum and decreases in speed progressively; the 
reverse action begins at zdro and increases in speed. Finally 
the two speeds must, become equal, and at that point perceptible 
change in the condition of the whole must cease. 

The most immediate inference from this mode of viewing the 
matter is, Jliat the apparent halt in, tlfe progress of the action 
does not indicate any cessation of cither chemical change. Both 
changes must go on, in consequence of the continued encounters 
of the* proper molecules. But since the two changes proceed 
with equal speeds they produce no alteration in the mass *as a 
whole. In fact, the final state is one of equilibrium and not 
of rest, one of balanced activity and not of repose. Hence, 
chemical changes which are reversible lead to that condition 
of seemingly suspended action which we speak of as chemical 
equilibrium. 

Chemical Equilibrium and its Characteristics. — The de¬ 
tailed discussion of the relations of liquid and vapor (pp. 77-79), 
aiql of pturated solution and undissolved solid (pp. 156-157), 
has already familiarized us with the term equilibrium and its 
significance. We can, in fact, apply to the discussion of any kind 
of reversible phenomena the sets of ideas in regard to exchanges 
of molecules there elaborated. 

In particular, the reader will note that the three characteris¬ 
tics of a state of equilibrium, developed and illustrated in the case 
of the physical equilibrium between a liquid and its vapor 
(pp. 78-79), apply also to a typical case of chemical equilibrium, 
such as that in Deacon’s process now before us. Thus: 

1. There are the two opposing tendencies, which ultimately 
balance one another. Here they are the tendency of the steam 
and chlorine to produce hydrogen chloride and oxygen, and the 
tendency of the hydrogen chloride and oxygen to reproduce steam 
and chlorine by this mteraction. 

2. At equilibrium the two opposing tendencies or activities are 
still in full operation, although their effects then neutrajize one 
another. 

3. (This is the chief mark of chemical, as it is of pays- 
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ical equilibrium). The system is in a sensitive state, so that a 
change in the conditions (temperature and pressure or concen¬ 
tration), even if slight, produces a' corresponding change in the 
state of the system, and does thii. by favoring or disfavoring one of 
the two opposing tendencies or activities. Such a change is called 
a displacement of the equilibrium, for the system settles down in 
a new state of equilibrium .-with new proportions of .the two sets 
of substance^ corresponding to the changed conditions. Thus, 
ir. the present instance, a change from 345°, where there is 80 
per cent of the material in the form of steam and chlorine, to 
384° results in the diminution of this proportion to 75 per cent. 
The equilibrium is affected by changes in concentration also, as 
we s,hall presently see. 

Now, the foregoing facts show that the key to understanding 
chemical activities, their magnitudes, their changes, and Espe¬ 
cially their practical results, must lie in knowing how changes in 
the conditions affect them. Hence, to the chemist, familiarity 
with the influence of conditions on chemical phenomena must be 
of the greatest practical importance. 

c- 

The Influence of Concentration. — In the first place, let us 
assume that the temperature is constant, and let us confine our 
attention for the present to the influence of concentration upon a 
chemical reaction. We have seen (p. 206) that the speed of a 
chemical change is determined by the frequency with which the 
molecules of the interacting substances encounter one another. 
The frequency of the encounters amongst a given set of mole¬ 
cules, resulting in a definite chemical change, will in turn evi¬ 
dently depend entirely upon the degree to which the molecules 
are concentrated in each other’s neighborhood. Larger amounts 
of one of the materials, for example, will not result in more rapid 
chemical action, if the larger amount of material is also scattered 
through a larger space. Chemical changes, therefore, are not 
accelerated by increasing the mere quantify of any ingredient, 
but only by increasing the concentration of its molecules. Thus, 
a larger amount of a 0.1 normal solution of hydrochloric acid 
with a piece of zinc will generate hydrogen no faster than a 
smaller amount. But substitution of a normal solution of hydro- 
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chloric acid will instantly increase the speed of the action. So, 
also, iron burns faster in oxygen (100 per cent) than in air (20 
per cent oxygen). 

.Similarly, iif the action of hyjjrogen chloride upon oxygen, if 
we take an equilibrium mixture and introduce into the same 
space an extra amofint of oxygen, we f;y?ilitate the formation of 
steam and chlorine by increasing th% possibilities of jcncounter 
between molecules of hydrogen chloride and oxy^efi. At the 
^arne tjme we do not immediately affect^ (see p. 47) tlic numb(?r 
of encounters in a given time of steam and chlorine molecules 
with one another which result in' the reverse transformation. 
The proportion of chlorine (and steam) formed, therefore, from 
a given amount of Jjydrogen chloride will increase until a*new 
point of equilibrium is reached, although the total possible (by 
complete consumption of the materials) has not beeq altered, 
since the quantity of one ingredient only has been increased. 
The introduction of an excess of hydrogen chloride would have 
had precisely the same effect. 

Experimental Illustration. *-A reaction in which the 
effects of different concentrations were carefully studied by Glad¬ 
stone (1855) affords a good illustration. If ferric chloride and 
ammonium thiocyanate are mixed in aqueous solution, a liquid, 
containing the soluble, blood-red ferric thiocyanate is produced. 
The compound radicals are (NH 4 ) and (CNS), and the action is 
a simple double decomposition: 

FeCl 3 + 3NH.CNS Fe(CNS), + 3NH.C1. 

The action is a reversible one, and the mixture is homogeneous, 
i.e., there is no precipitation. Now, if the two just-named salts 
are mixed in very dilute solution in the proportions required by 
the equation, say by adding 20 c.c. of a decinormal solution of 
each salt to several liters of water, a pale-reddish solution is 
obtained. When this»is divided into four parts, and one is kept 
for reference, the addition of a little of a concentrated solution of 
ferric chloride to one jar, and of ammonium thiocyawate to 
another, will be found to deepen the color by producing more of 
the ferric thiocyanate. On the other hand, mixing a few drops 
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of concentrated ammonium chloride solution with the fourth 
portion will be found to remove the color almost entirely, on 
account of its influence in favoring the backward change. 

The Law of Molecular Concentration. — 1'hc ‘ general prin¬ 
ciple discussed and illustrated in this section may be called the 
law of molecular concentration, and may be stated as follows: In 
every chemical change the activity, and therefore the speed of the 
action, is proportional to the molecular concentration of each inter 
acting substance. This holds whether the reverse reaction is 
appreciable or not. 

The molecular concentration is expressed, numerically, for 
each substance, in terms oj the number of moles (gram-molecular 
weights, p. 142) of the substance contained in a liter of the whole, 
mixture. There is the same number of molecules in a gram- 
molecular weight of any substance (see p. 911. Hence the num¬ 
ber of moles per liter defines the concentration of each substance 
in terms of this number of molecules in a liter as the unit of 
concentration. 

As an example, the dissociation of phosphorus peik.icldw.ide 
vapor into phosphorus trichloride and chlorine (p. 121): 

PCI, <=* PC1 3 + Cl, 

may be considered. 

The law states that, in any mixture of the three substances, 
the speed of trie forward action, or decomposition, is proportional 
to the concentration of PC1 5 molecules. It is therefore equal 
to the concentration of PC1 5 molecules, which we may write 
[PC1 5 ], multiplied by a constant, which we shall write K t . 
Mathematically expressed, if Si is the speed of decomposition: 

Si = K t [PCI,] 

In the same way the law states that the speed of the reverse 
action, or combination, is proportional to the concentration of 
PC1 3 molecules and also proportional to the concentration of Cl 2 
molecules. It is therefore equal to the concentration of PC1 3 
molecules [PC1 3 ], multiplied by the concentration of Cl 2 mole- 
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cules [Cl 2 ] multiplied by another constant, which we shall write 
K 2 . If S 2 is the speed of combination, we have now: 

s 2 = k 2 [pey-tcy 

% 

Each reaction, »ij will be itotcd, must slow up as the concen¬ 
tration of the reacting substances diminishes. This is true of, all 
reactions. The further they proceed, the less rapid tjteir speed. 
The burning of a candle in a confined space becomes*'less brilliant * 
•as the •available oxygen is used up. The evolution ofliydrogen 
in the action of an acid on a metal becomes very slow when»the 
acid is nearly exhausted. 

The Condition }or Chemical Equilibrium. — As we have 
seen*!]). 207), the characteristic of a system in chemical equilib¬ 
rium is that the speeds of the forward and reverse reactions have 
become <!qual. Applying this to the case of the dissociation of 
phosphorus pentachloride discussed above, we see that, when we 
have an equilibrium mixture of the three substances, where Sj = 

S 2 , the n ye also have the relationship: 

Ki [pey = k 2 fpcy[cy 

This may be written in the form: 

K, _ [PC1,1-[C1,1 
K, _ [PCI.,] 

The ratio K,/K s is, of course, a constant, since K, and K, are 
both constants. This ratio, which we may write K, is called the 
equilibrium constant of the reversible reaction. 

The equilibrium constant is a very important quantity. Once 
wo have determined it, by investigating one equilibrium mixture, 
we can calculate exactly what will happen to any mixture of the 
three substances concerned at the same temperature. However 
much wc may vary the molecular concentrations of the three 
substances, whether by changing the pressure or by adding an 
excess amount of one of them, such as chlorine, the composition 
of the mixture will adjust itself until, when equilibrium is at¬ 
tained, the ratio [PC1J [C1,]/[PC1 5 ] has again reached the 
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value K. In large-scale industrial processes, therefore, a knowl¬ 
edge of the equilibrium constant of the reaction involved is often 
of inestimable value. 

Homogeneous and Inhomogeneous Systems. — While there 

are all degrees of speed in chemical actions, yet in practice 
we quieklv distinguish two" different classes. There is a class of 
actions of w : iich most examples are almost instantaneously ac¬ 
complished, and a class in which, frequently, the operation takes 
minutes or even hours. The classes overlap, but, in a general 
way, the following distinction may be made. 

To the former, speedy class belong the explosion of hydrogen 
and oxygen or other gaseous mixtures, and the interactions when 
solutions are mixed, as in precipitations. In view of the foregoing 
explanations, we perceive that the rapid accomplishment of such 
actions is due, not so much to any especially great intrinsic affin¬ 
ity, as to the homogeneous state of mixture of the interacting 
materials. This, of course, is a purely physical, and not a chem¬ 
ical motive for speedy interaction. In intimate mixtures, every 
molecule has an equal opportunity freely to encounter eVefy other 
molecule and there is therefore no mechanical impediment to 
the operation of the affinities of the substances. Hence the ap¬ 
parent activity* is great. 

To the second class, comprising the slower actions, belong 
eases like the interaction of a piece of zinc with hydrochloric acid, 
or of manganese dioxide fp. 178) with the same acid, whereby 
hydrogen and chlorine, respectively, are slowly evolved, and the 
solid is gradually consumed. Here the hindrance is evidently the 
fact that the interacting substances are not intimately mixed. 
In the slow actions, the system is inhomogeneous. Pulverizing the 
solid before use will increase the speed, indeed, by providing 
more surface and better mutual contact, but will not transfer the 
action to the rapid class. It is chiefly the dissolved part of the 

* We use the term “apparent activity” for the activity as we see it. In 
the same action it varies with the conditions. The intrinsic activity or 
affinity, ton the other hand, is the absolute activity of the action irrespective 
of conditions. Its value can be determined only by eliminating the effect 
of conditions, a matter which is too abstract for consideration here. The 
apparent activity is the practical thing which we observe. 
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substance which interacts, for chemical action takes place be¬ 
tween molecules, and only the dissolved part is disintegrated in 
such a way that the molecules are readily accessible. Thus, the 
action is held back by continual* waiting for the slow replenish¬ 
ment, from the “insoluble” solid, bf the supply of dissolved mole¬ 
cules. In the cases "cited, the restraining influence of the dissolv¬ 
ing process, which is part of the whole phenomenon, may- be 
formulated thus: 

•Zn(soIid)fc? Zn (dissolved) + 2HC11 —»ZnCU ~f H». 

Mn0 2 (solid)43 MnO a (dissolved) -|- 4ITC1 —» MnCb -(-2ILO-ljCl 2 . 

Here, again, the mechanical details, depending on physical prop¬ 
erties, have more to do with the progress of the action than lias 
the chemical affinity. In terms of the law of concentration, the 
actidn is slow, and the apparent activity small, because the con¬ 
centration of the acting molecules of one of the substanefs is very 
small, and cannot be increased because of low solubility. 

Displacement of Equilibria. — We have scon (p. 209) that 
onqjray.in which a reversible action may be forced nearer to 
completion, in one direction or the other, is the introduction of 
an excess of one of the ingredients contributing to the forward 
action. This method of displacing the equilibrium point, how¬ 
ever, cannot bo very effective, unless it is possible to introduce' 
an exceedingly large excess of the selected ingredient in a high 
degree of molecular concentration, since this operation does not 
in any way affect or, in particular, restrain the reverse action 
which is continually undoing the work of the forward one. A 
much more effective means of furthering the desired direction of 
such actions is found, therefore, in the restraint or practical annul¬ 
ment of the reverse action. A good way of accomplishing this is 
to allow the products of the direct action to separate into an in¬ 
homogeneous mixture. Any agency which could remove the water 
vapor as fast as it ^as formed by the interaction of hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen, for example, would entirely stop the re¬ 
production of these substances, and so would enable the forward 
action (4HC1 0, —> 2H 2 () + Cl 2 ) to run to completion. 

This might be realized by causing one end of a sealed tube 
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charged with the substances, after the contents had settled down 
to a condition of equilibrium, to project from the bath in which 
the whole had been kept at 345° (Fig. 70, which is simply din- 
yi grammatic). By cooling this end, 

.. . - - —/ I ' a large part of the- steam would 

f jS& quickly be condensed in it to the 
) liquid form, while tlis other sub- 
_ _ / stances would remain gaseous. 

Eiu- to. In other words, the conecntra- 

tion of the water vapor would be greatly reduced. Tn fact, only 
the "trace of vapor which cold water gives would then be avail¬ 
able to interact with the chlorine, and reproduce hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride. Meanwhile the decomposition of the latter would go on, 
and thus, eventually, almost all the water would be found in one 
end of the tube, and the chlorine, all free, would occupy the rest. 
By this purely mechanical adjustment the chemical change would 
therefore be carried from 80 per cent completion to almost abso¬ 
lute completion: 

4HC1 + 0 2 & 2Ck + 2H,0 (vapor) <=t 2ILO (liq.) 

If, on the other hand, arrangements were made to have pow¬ 
dered marble, in a sealed bulb of thin glass, enclosed in the tube, 
we might imagine the very opposite of the above effect to be pro- 
’ duced. The breaking of the bulb of marble, when equilibrium 
had been reached, would provide means for the removal of all the 
hydrogen chloride,* while the other three substances would still 
be gaseous. Thus, the hydrogen chloride having been reduced in 
concentration to the point of being removed entirely, there would 
be no direct action to undo the work of the reverse action The 
whole chlorine would, therefore, soon have passed through the 
form HC1. Hence, by another mechanical arrangement, an action 
which ordinarily could progress to only 20 per cent would be 
turned into a complete one: 

* The hydrogen chloride would be destroyed 1 by interaction with the 
marble: 

2HC1 + CitCOj -» CaCh + CO, + H,0. 

The calcium chloride is a solid. The gas, carbon dioxide, does not interact 
with the other substances, and would not, therefore, interfere with the for¬ 
mation of fresh hydrogen chloride. 
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2C1 2 + 2H 2 0 n 0 2 + 4HC1(+ CaCO, CaCl 2 + H 2 0 + C0 2 ). 

Reversibility Usually ^voided. — In every-day chemical 
work, since our object is usually to prepare some one substance, 
chemists either'avoid chemical changes which are notably re¬ 
versible, or adjust the conditions, as is done in the foregoing 
illustrations, so that the reverse of the action which they desire is 
prevented. Tn consequence of this, w'hen carrying out. the direc¬ 
tions for making familiar preparations, the fact that* such actions 
sare rcwrsiblc at all very readily escapes our notice. Arranging 
the conditions so that the separation of a solid body by precipita¬ 
tion, or the liberation of a gas, takes place, are the two commonest 
ways of rendering a reversible action complete. Excellent ex¬ 
amples of both of these are furnished by the chemical change 
used .in producing hydrogen chloride by the interaction of salt and 
sulphuric acid, the full discussion of which (p. 1(53) slujuld now 
be studied attentively in the light of these explanations. 

History. — The conceptions discussed in this chapter arc not 
new, although they have come into general use’rather recently. 
Thfciavfcef reaction speed, and the influence of the concentrations 
of the reacting substance thereon (p. 210), was set forth and 
formulated by Wilhelmy as early as 1850. Gladstone (1855) 
studied quantitatively the influence of concentration in cases of 
chemical equilibrium (p. 209). The kinetic explanation (p. 206)* 
was developed by Williamson (1851). Finally, the laws of chem¬ 
ical equilibrium were formulated more explicitly and applied more 
thoroughly by two Norwegian chemists, Guldberg and Waage 
(1864-9). 

The Influence of Temperature on the Speed of any Re¬ 
action.— The activity of chemical change, and therefore the 
speed of all chemical changes, is increased by raising the temperature ■ 
and diminished by lowering it (see p. 68). Thus, zinc displace? 
hydrogen more rapidly from hot than from cold hydrochloric 
acid. Iron rusts very much faster when heated than when cold. 
Different actions are affected in different degrees, and no simple 
rule accurately defining the effect can be given. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, however, a rise of 10° doubles the speed of every action. A 
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rise of 100° will therefore make the speed roughly 1024 times 
greater. Hence, when the chemist finds that two substances 
show no evidence of interaction, he infers that there must be 
either slow action or none, and he seeks to settle the question 
quickly by heating the mixture. _ '' 

v> 

W 

The Influence of Temperature on a System in Equilibrium. 

— In a reversible change the two opposing reactions arc different 
actions and their speeds, are therefore affected in different degrees' 
by the same alteration in temperature. Hence, when the tem¬ 
perature is changed, the relative amount, of the two sets of 
materials present is altered and the equilibrium is displaced. 
Thun, in Deacon’s process, a rise of 40° in the temperature dis¬ 
places the equilibrium backwards (p. 208), and diminishes the 
yield of chlorine by 5 per cent. In the vapor of phosphorus 
pentachloride (p. 122), the displacement is in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. At 200° and 700 mm. pressure, 51.5 per cent of the material 
is present as pentachloride and 48.5 per cent as trichloride and 
chlorine. Raising the temperature to 250° changes the pro¬ 
portions to 20 per cent and‘30 per cent, respectively. ’■■At-CSO" 
only 3 per cent of the pentachloride remains. Evidently, here, 
raising the temperature favors the decomposition of the penta¬ 
chloride, and therefore increases the speed of its dissociation more 
than it docs the speed of the reunion of the trichloride and 
chlorine. 

Van’t Hoff’s Law. — Now the facts mentioned above are con¬ 
nected by a law which will answer many practical questions in 
chemistry. 

When phosphorus trichloride and chlorine combine to form 
PC1 5 , heat is given out. Conversely, when phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride dissociates, heat is absorbed: 

PC1 5 + 30,000 calorics <=* PCI. + Cl 2 . 

Now, when the temperature is raised, the action proceeds in the 
direction of decomposing more of the pentachloride. That is, the 
equilibrium is displaced in the direction which absorbs heat. 
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In Deacon’s process, we find that the interaction of hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen liberates heat, 

4HC1.+ <)., ** 2H 2 0 + .20, + 28,000 calories. 

and in this action ^raising the. temperature drives the equilibrium 
backwards, and a lowering in the temperature is required to in¬ 
crease the yield of chlorine. 

The rule is obvious, and applies to all reversible reactions: , 
.When the temperature of a system in equilibrium is raised, the equi¬ 
librium point is displaced in the direction which absorbs heat. In 
other words, a rise in temperature favors the. interaction of that 
one of the two sets of materials to which the. heat is added 
(+ sign) in the equation. If the equation happens to be written 
with a negative heat of reaction (e.g., p. 202), the heat can, of 
course, be transferred to the other side with its sign^ changed. 
This law is known as Van’t Hoff’s law of mobile equilibrium. 

This law is of practical value. More than once, in chemical 
factories, much time and money have been spent on trying to 
arrange machinery to give a better yield of sonic substance at a 
hial»4e**perature, when a reference’to this law would have shown 
that the chief change necessary was to use a lower temperature. 
We shall frequently have occasion to refer to this law in con¬ 
nection with industrial processes. 

Application to Physical Equilibria. — Van't Hoff’s law 
applies also to physical equilibria. Thus, the vaporization of 
a liquid absorbs heat, and so an increase in temperature will 
increase the pressure, and therefore the concentration of its vapor. 
The special case of a saturated solution may be somewhat more 
fully considered. 

When we heat a saturated solution, with excess of solid 
present, more solid will dissolve as the temperature is raised, if 
solution is attended with absorption of heat. This is the usual 
case, as is shown by*t,hc way in which most solubilities increase 
with rising temperature. The solution of a solid in a liquid, 
indeed, may be regarded in ideal cases (see p. 144) as equivalent 
to the process of fusion, which, like vaporization, always ab¬ 
sorbs heat. The precipitation of crystals from a supersaturated 
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solution, similarly, may be considered as analogous to the solidi¬ 
fication of a pure substance, the freezing-point being depressed 
below the normal value, however, by the presence of the solvent 
(see p. 155). Freezing-point lowering and solubility phenomena 
are therefore identical. When we determine the (lepuession of the 
freezing-point of water on addition of sugar'% noting at what 
temperature ice begins to separate out, we measure,.-simultane¬ 
ously, the solubility of ice in the solution at that temperature. 
Ir. the same way, when we determine the solubility of sugar in ( . 
water at 25°, we establish also how much water must be arfded to 
a given quantity of sugar to depress the freezing-point of sugar 
to 25°. It is therefore just as correct to say that sugar melts in 
tea sys it is to say that ice melts in iced tea. 

Often, however, extensive chemical reactions occur in the pro¬ 
cess of solution (see p. 145), and the heat effect of these reactions 
may be considerable. Thus when water is added to concentrated 
sulphuric acid, so much heat is evolved that the water boils. 
In the case of a few salts, also, we find that solution in water 
takes place with evolution of heat, and we draw the conclusion 
that the heat of the chemical reactions involved more thgn coun¬ 
terbalances the heat absorbed in the process of fusion. 

When we heat a saturated solution, with excess of solid pres¬ 
ent, crystals will separate out as the temperature is raised, if 
precipitation is attended by absorption of heat. This is the case 
with anhydrous sodium sulphate Na 2 S0 4 and some calcium salts 
in water (see p. 147). 

Le ChatelieT’s Law. — The above-mentioned law is really a 
particular case of a more general one, the law of Le Chatelier. 
If some stress {e.g., by change of temperature, pressure, or con¬ 
centration) is brought to hear on a system in equilibrium, a reac¬ 
tion occurs, displacing the equilibrium in the direction which tends 
to undo the effect of the stress. Thus, raising the temperature 
furthers the change which absorbs heat — and therefore would 
tend to lower the temperature. Increasing the concentration 
of the molecules pushes the action in the direction which uses up 
these very molecules (p. 209). Again, pressure causes ice to melt, 
because the water which is formed occupies a smaller volume, and 
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this change tends to relieve the pressure. But pressure will not 
cause most substances to melt, because usually the liquid form 
occupies a greater volume and its production would tend to in¬ 
crease pressure; 

The student .is cautioned against applying these laws to sys¬ 
tems not in equilibrium, for example, to unsaturated or super¬ 
saturated ^solutions. To such eases ihey do not, necessarily, 
apply. Thus the addition of a small quantity of cjjrric chloride 
to water is attended by evolution of heat. It would be quite 
* wronffto reason from this, however, that the solubility must fall 
off as the temperature is raised. The salt is extremely soluble in 
water, and if we keep on adding it to the solution until the latter 
is saturated we find that the last portions dissolve with absorp¬ 
tion of heat. Now it is only the saturated solution that is in 
equilibrium with the solid, hence it is only with respect to this 
solution that we can apply Van’t IToff or I.e Chatelicr’s law. In 
accordance with the behavior of this solution, we find that the 
solubility increases with rising temperature. 

The characteristics of systems in equilibrium (pp. 78, 207) 
sh ould th erefore be kept in mind carefully, in order to avoid mis- 
takes. 

Summary. — In this chapter we have answered three ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Why do some chemical actions cease, while still far from 
complete? Answer: They are reversible. 

2. What explains the position of the equilibrium point? An¬ 
swers: (a) Equal effects of opposed molecular actions; (6) Equal¬ 
ity in speed of opposed reactions. 

3. What will displace the equilibrium point? Answer: (a) 
Change in concentration of one (or more) of the substances; (b) 
Change in the temperature; (c) Change in the pressure. 

Exercises. — 1. Explain the apparent completeness of the 
action by which hydrogen chloride and water, respectively, are 
formed by direct union of the elements. 

2. Explain the apparent completeness of the action by which 
silver chloride (p. 167) is formed. 
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3. Explain why the decomposition of potassium chlorate is 
complete. 

4. In view of the statements on 'p. 19, explain why mercuric 
oxide is completely decomposed by heating. 

5. Why can magnetic oxide of iron be reduced completely by 
a stream of hydrogen (p. 68), and iron oxidised completely by a 
current of steam (p. GO )'! * 

6. With the phosphorus pcntachloride system, say at 250°, 
what effect would suddenly enlarging the space containing a 
given amount of the vapor produce? What would be the effect 
of diminishing the space? What would be the effect of intro¬ 
ducing additional chlorine into the same space (p. 209)? 

7. Arc the following systems in equilibrium or not: (a) a cap¬ 
tive balloon pulling at its rope, (b) a balloon floating freely 
in cooling air, (r) a man wearing a heavy suit in winter only, 
(d) a wolrian changing to a velvet hat in August and to a straw 
hat in February? What is the stress in each case? in which 
systems does a reaction take place which opposes the effect of 
the stress? 

8. What inference should.you draw from the fact Upit;_Ja) 
the solubilities of potassium nitrate and of sodium sulphate 
deeahydrate in water increase with rise in temperature; (b) those 
of calcium hydroxide (p. 147) and ether decrease with rise in 
temperature? 

9. By w r hat practical means could the degree of dissociation of 
phosphorus vapor from P, to P. at 1700° (p. 122) be diminished, 
without changing the temperature? 



CHATTER XVI 

ACIDS, BASES AtfD SALTS 

The employment of interacting substances in the form of 
solutions is so constant in chemistry, ana the reasons for this are 
so cogent, that we must now resume the discussion of this 
subject. 

Acids, Bases and Salts. — In a preceding chapter (Chapter 
XIIt we have examined the properties of two interesting deriva¬ 
tives of common salt NaCl, namely hydrogen chloride IIC1 and 
sodium hydroxide NaOH. The former of these, when dissolved 
in water, was found to exhibit a set of properties (p. 167) which 
were stated to be characteristic of all substances called acids. 
Tt s aqueo us solution is therefore given a distinctive name, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The second substance, sodium hydroxide, when dis¬ 
solved in water, was similarly shown (p. 171) to possess a number 
of properties which were stated to be characteristic of all sub¬ 
stances called alkalies or hases. 

When hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide interact, 
sodium chloride NaCl is regenerated: 

HC1 + NaOH -* NaCl + H,0. 

This action is not peculiar to hydrochloric acid and sodium hy¬ 
droxide (sec p. 167). Acids in general react with hases in 
general to give substances which, in aqueous solution, possess 
certain properties quite different from those of either acids or 
bases. They show, instead, striking resemblances to common 
salt. On account of *thesc resemblances, they are called salts. 

Before examining in greater detail the properties of acids, 
bases and salts in solution, let us first recall the names and 
formula; of some of the examples of these classes that we have 
already had occasion to mention. 
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Some Familiar Acids. — The following are some of the acids 


we have mentioned: 


, 


Hydrochloric acid 

Sulphuric acid . 

Phosphoric acid . 

.HC1 * 

.H,80., 

.HjPO. 

Nitric acid . 

Hypochlorous ,acid ... 
.Acetic acid . * ... 

.HNO, 

. HOC1 
■ HCO.CH, 

Familiar Bases. — 

The bases mentioned, with one cr two addi- 

tions (in italics), are: 



•1 

Sodium hydroxide 
Potassium hydroxide .. 
Animonium hydroxide 

.NaOH 

....KOH 

....NH.OH 

Calcium hydroxide .... 

Cupric hydroxide. 

Zinc hydroxide . 

882 

C 

Familiar Salts. — 

Some of those already mentioned 

are: 

Sodium chloride. 

Sodium sulphate . 

Potassium nitrate. 

Ammonium chloride .. 
Cupric sulphate . 

....NaCl 

....N.-uSO* 

....KNO, 

_NH.C1 

.... CuSO< 

Potassium chlorate_ 

Zinc sulphide . 

Sodium peroxide . 

Sodium carbonate. 

Lead sulphide . 

.. .KClOj 

... Na/), 

.. .NasCOs 
i. .PbS 


Radicals. — Upon comparing the formula' in the above lists,, 
we notice that: 

1. Every acid contains hy’drogcn, combined with onctu uTure 
other atoms, which constitute a group called a radical. 

2. The very same radicals that are combined in acids with hy¬ 
drogen, such as SO,, appear also in salts. 

3. Every base contains OH (the radical hydroxyl), and usually 
one atom, hut occasionally more than one (as in Nil,) in the 
other radical. 

4. The same radicals that are combined in bases with OH 
appear also in salts. 

5. Radicals may be simple, like H, Na, and Cl, or compound, 
like SO* and NH 4 . 

6. In all cases, the quantities of the two radicals present must 
possess identical total valence (see p. 130). Thus one bivalent 
radical, such as Zn, combines with two univalent radicals, such 
as Cl or NO.,, but with only one bivalent radical, such as SO*. 


Positive and Negative Radicals. — When the electric current 
is passed through an aqueous solution of an acid, such as hy¬ 
drochloric acid (p. 65), the acid is decomposed and hydrogen is 
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liberated at the negative electrode. Since this electrode attracts 
positively charged particles 4 hydrogen is called a positive radical 
(p. 61). (In all circumstances, unlike charges of electricity at¬ 
tract, and like'charges repel one? another.) The rest of the acid 
molecule, suth as |J1, is attracted to the positive electrode, and is 
therefore called a negative radical. Similarly, when we electro¬ 
lyze a solution of a base, such as indium hydroxide, oxygen is 
always liberated at the positive electrode. This ..js" due to the 
decomposition of the hydroxyl radical 0,H, which is consequently 
also a negative radical: 

40H 0 2 + 2ILO. 

The rest of the alkali molecule, such as Na, is attracted to the 
negative, electrode and is therefore a positive radical. 

hi the same way every salt contains a positive radical, other 
than H, combined with a negative radical, other than OH. The 
name of each salt indicates the radicals of which it is composed. 

As regards the salts in the second column, they show positive 
radicals, like K, Zn, and Na, found in the list of bases. The 
nejyJi^e. radicals C10 3 , S, 0 2 , and are not in the list of acids 
wc have met with. But there are well-known acids correspond¬ 
ing to them, namely, chloric acid HCIO,, hydrogen sulphide ILS, 
hydrogen peroxide H 2 0 2 , and carbonic acid II 2 C0 3 . 

In general, then, all positive radicals combine with OH tef 
give bases, all negative radicals combine with H to give acids. 
In general, also, each positive radical will combine with any 
negative radical to give a salt. In a few exceptional cases only, 
the compound cannot be formed, presumably because it is un¬ 
stable under ordinary conditions. 

Properties Common to Acids, Bases and Salts in Solution. 

— There are four of these properties, all of which have come qp. 
previously. 

1. Displacement.*-A simple radical belonging to an acid, 
base, or salt in solution can be displaced by another element, and 
is thereby obtained in the free state. Thus wc have already seen 
(p. 62) that hydrogen is liberated from acids by the addition of 
the more active metals: 
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Zn -f- 2HC1 —» H 2 + ZnCl 2 . 

Exactly the same type of reaction takes place when we add to 
the solution of a salt any metal higher up in the activity scries 
than the positive radical of the salt. For example, zinc will 
displace copper from a solution of cupric sulphate or any other 
soluble cupric salt: 

Zn -f- CuS0 4 —» ZnS0 4 -f- Cu. 

The copper is obtained'as a red precipitate. This principle is' 
extensively used in the purification of the more valuable metals 
at the foot of the activity series (p. 64). Thus copper will dis¬ 
place silver, and silver will displace gold, from solutions of their 
respective salts. 

Similarly, a simple negative radical can be displaced by a more 
active clement. Thus the iodide radical in potassium iodide is 
displaced by gaseous chlorine, iodine being liberated (see p. 181): 


2KI -j- Cl 2 -» 2KC1 + I 2 . 

2. Double Decomposition,,—Several examples of this tvne of 
reaction between acids, bases and salts in solution have already 
been discussed (pp. 162, 167, 171 and 209). In fact, whenever 
two solutions of such substances, which contain no radical in 
common, are mixed, a double decomposition occurs. Any acid 
or base will therefore react with any salt of a different acid or 
base. Any acid will give a reaction with any base. Salts con¬ 
taining no common radical will also react in pairs. 

Very frequently we obtain instant evidence of such reactions 
by the appearance of a precipitate, one of the products formed 
being only slightly soluble in water. For example: 


Salt and acid: 
Salt and base: 
Acid and base: 
Salt and salt: 


AgN0 3 + HC1 -» AgCl i + HNO s 
CuCl 2 + 2NaOH -* Cu(OH) 2 ! + 2NaCl 
H..S0 4 + Ca(OH) 2 -> CaS0 4 i + 2H 2 0 
AgN0 3 + NaCl -» AgC4‘+ NaNO a 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Such precipitations furnish us with very useful tests for estab¬ 
lishing the presence or absence of certain radicals in an unknown 
substance. For example, a curdy white precipitate of silver 
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chloride is obtained not only by adding to a solution of silver 
nitrate a solution of hydrochloric acid (equation 1) or sodium 
chloride (equation 4), but by addition of any solution containing 
thi’ radical Ag to any solution containing the radical Cl. If we 
suspect that ft solution contains Ag, we add, therefore, a solution 
of any chloride. If we suspect that a |olution contains Cl, we 
add a solution of any soluble silver salt. In either case a negative 
result is conclusive evidence of the absence of the radical tested 
for. If a positive result is obtained, the precipitate,must be 
examined further, to prove whether or not it is silver chloride. 

Even when no precipitate appears, however, some interaction 
takes place. Thus a solution obtained by mixing sodium nitrate 
and potassium chloride solutions is identical in all its properties 
with a solution obtained by mixing sodium chloride and potassium 
nitrate solutions. The appearance of a precipitate is not, there¬ 
fore, an essential feature of a double decomposition, 'the most 
important point for us to notice is that, in all such reactions, 
each substance present behaves exactly as if it consisted of two 
distinct radicals. We may therefore regard double decomposi- 
tions.as, a simple result of the liberty of radicals to interchange 
partners. Normally, this exchange will not be complete. Thus 
in the instance cited immediately above we have the reversible 
reaction: 

(Na) (NO.) + (K) (Cl) (Na) (Cl) + (K) (NO,). 

Whichever pair of salts wc start with, we reach the same result 
on mixing their solutions. Every double decomposition is sim¬ 
ilarly reversible in theory, and gives an equilibrium mixture. But 
because, in many mixtures, one of the four possible compounds 
withdraws from the exchange of partners by disappearing from 
the solution either as a gas (p. 102) or as a precipitate (p. 163), 
the reaction in such cases becomes practically complete in on£ 
direction. 

Another significant point may now be noted. Not only does 
every acid, base and salt in solution behave, in double decom¬ 
positions, as if it consisted of two distinct radicals, but it fan be 
shown to possess two independent sets of properties, one referring 
to each radical. Thus a solution of cupric chloride in water 
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exhibits one set of properties which can be referred directly to the 
cupric radical, and which is accordingly not peculiar to cupric 
chloride, but is common to all cupric salts in aqueous solution. 
To mention only two of these: *(1) the color of tb.c solution, when 
diluted with water, is blue, ana (2) the addition of n base gives a 
pale blue, gelatinous precipitate of cupric hydroxide (see equation 
3 above). The same solution exhibits a second set of properties 
which can he referred directly to the chloride radical and which is 
consequently common to all chlorides. To mention only two of 
these again: (1) when the solution is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, HC1 is evolved (see p. 162), and (2) the addition 
of a silver salt gives a precipitate of silver chloride. 

<The properties of acids (p. 167) are properties of the hydrogen 
radical. The properties of bases (p. 171) arc properties of the 
hydroxyl radical OH. ” 

A radical, then, is an atom, or group of atoms, which behaves 
as a distinct unit in double decompositions, and which confers a 
definite independent set of properties upon solutions of all acids, 
bases or salts of which it forms one constituent. Simple radicals 
also behave as separate units in displacements. 

3. Conductivity. — Solutions of acids, bases, and salts in 
water are all conductors of electricity. Acids, bases and salts 
are therefore called “electrolytes.” In all cases the solution 
is decomposed by the passage of the current. The positive and 
negative radicals of which the solute is composed are attracted 
to the opposite electrodes. There, unless special circumstances 
prohibit (see, for example, the electrolysis of sodium chloride, 
p. 169), they arc liberated. Thus, all acids give hydrogen at the 
negative pole, the other radical passing to the positive pole. 

Of all the properties they have in common, this one of being 
electrolytes is perhaps the most remarkable. It appears more 
surprising when we consider that no substances, other than acids, 
bases, and salts, undergo electrolysis in aqueous solution. This 
is an exclusive property of these classes of bodies. 

The conducting power of solutions can be examined, roughly, 
by the apparatus in Fig. 71. The platinum electrodes are con¬ 
nected with a direct-current circuit. The lamp, which is on one 
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of the wires, serves, by its resistance, to cut down the current. 
Its glowing also shows whep the liquid is a conductor, and by 
varying brightness indicates roughly the conducting power of the 
solution. 

A solutioA of supr in water shows no conductance, and the 
lamp remains dark. Solutions of acids, biases, and salts in water 
enable the lfunp to glow. 



We quickly find that different solutions, when they conduct, 
do so in different degrees. Solutions of hydrochloric and nitric 
acids conduct well. So do solutions of sodium and potassium 
hydroxides. Salt solutions are practically all good conductors. 
But many acids, like acetic acid, conduct poorly in aqueous solu¬ 
tion. The same is true of some bases, like anunonium hydroxide. 

Of course, acids, bases, and salts which are only very slightly 
soluble in water give poorly conducting solutions. But in esti¬ 
mating the conductivity for chemical purposes, we have to take 
into consideration the amount dissolved. Thus silver chloride, 
being a salt, is an excellent conductor, when we allow for the 
extreme diluteness of the solution. A saturated solution of silver 
chloride, in point of fact, shows a slightly higher conductance 
than a solution of sodium chloride of the same concentration. 

Substances which give solutions with high conducting power 
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are called strong electrolytes. Substances which give poorly con¬ 
ducting solutions are called weak electrolytes. 

4. Vapor Pressures; Boiling-Points; Freezing-Points. — We 

have seen (pp. 153-155) that equal numbers of ulolcoules of differ¬ 
ent solutes dissolved in equal weights of water normally depress 
the' vapor pressure, raise the’ boiling-point, and lower the freezing- 
point by constant amounts. Thus, one molecular weight of sugar 
(342 g.) or of glycerine (92 g.) dissolved in 1000 g. of water will 
raise the boiling-point from 100° to 100.52°, and will lower the 
freezing-point from 0° to - 1.86°. But this is uniformly true 
only of non-conducting solutions, in other words, solutions of 
substances which are not acids, bases, or salts. Gram-molecular 
weights of substances of these three classes, dissolved in 1000 g. 
of water, raise the boiling-point more than 0.52 degrees and lower 
the freezing-point by more than 1.86 degrees. We say they give 
abnormal elevations of the boiling-point .and abnormal lowerings 
of the freezing-point. Vapor pressure depressions in such solu¬ 
tions arc also abnormal. 

Thus, a solution of 58.4(hg. of sodium chloride in lQflflg. of 
water boils at 100.97°, and freezes at -3.42°. The elevation in 
the boiling-point of the water is 0.97° instead of 0.52°. The de¬ 
pression of the freezing-point is 3.42° instead of 1.86°. The 
effect in each case is nearly twice as great as the normal one. 
In the same way, a gram-molecular weight of potassium chloride 
dissolved in 1000 g. of water at 20° depresses the vapor pressure 
by 0.554 millimeters, while a gram-molecular weight of mannitc 
(a normal sugar which gives a non-conducting solution) in the 
same amount of water lowers the vapor pressure by only 0.313 
mm. Again the effect is nearly twice the normal. 

The only conclusion we can draw from these results is that 
nearly twice the normal numbers of solute molecules arc present 
in such solutions. In other words, not only do we have two in¬ 
dependent sets of properties exhibited Dy the constituent radicals 
in solutions of electrolytes, but these same solutions actually 
behave, as if the radicals were, to a large extent, uncombined with 
each other. It appears as if sodium chloride, for example, is 
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largely decomposed in aqueous solution into independent sodium 
and chloride radicals. Additional evidence in this direction is 
supplied by the behavior of electrolytes of more complex types, 
such as sodium sulphate Na 2 SOj or zinc chloride ZnCl 2 . Both 
of these substations, in diluf# solution, give boiling-point and 
freezing-point changes which are nearly three times the normal, 
indicating that they arc largely decomposed into their three con¬ 
stituent radicals (2Na and S0 4 ; Zn and 2C1). In t-hf? same way, 
.substances containing four radicals, like ferric chloride FcCf., 
give effects approaching jour limes the normal in dilute solution. 

One last point remains to be mentioned. It has been noted 
above that some acids, like acetic, acid, and some bases, like 
ammonium hydroxide, are only poor conductors in solution. ^lust 
these same two classes of substances, it has been found, give only 
very slightly abnormal changes in the three physical properties 
of solutions here under examination. The full significance of 
this difference in behavior will appear in the following chapter. 

A Warning. — The reader is urged to keep In mind the fact 
that.iLJs only in solution (and particularly in aqueous solution) 
that the special properties of acids, bases, and salts become ap¬ 
parent. Their behavior is often quite different in the absence 
of a solvent. If, for example, we mix together dry ammonium 
carbonate (NH^f./X)., and partially dehydrated, solid cupric' 
nitrate Cu(NO : ,),, and apply heat, a violent interaction begins. 
This interaction is nothing so simple as a double decomposition, 
however. An immense cloud of smoke and gas is thrown out of 
the tube, and the solid remaining is either black or reddish, in 
parts, according to the proportions of the substances employed. 
This residue contains black cupric oxide CuO, and sometimes red 
cuprous oxide Cu„0. The gas evolved is tinged red by the pres¬ 
ence of nitrogen peroxide 'NO,, while a careful analysis wotM 
show that it contained also carbon dioxide CO,, nitrogen N„, 
nitrous oxide N,0, water vapor H 2 0, and perhaps still other 
products. 

The contrast, when the substances are dissolved in water be¬ 
fore being brought in contact, is very great. A pale green precipi- 
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tate is immediately produced, which rapidly settles out and 
proves, on examination, to be a carbonate of copper. Evaporation 
of the solution gives us ammonium nitrate. 

(NII^CO, + Cu (N0 3 ) j —»CuC0 3 i + 2NH,N0 3 . 

The reaction is essentially a double decomposition* (although, 
strictly speaking, the precipitate is not the normal carbonate of 
capper, bpt a basic salt, see p. 247), similar in character to those 
already discussed. 

The differences in properties between dry hydrogen chloride 
and hydrochloric acid (p. 160) furnish another good example of 
the fundamental changes involved in the addition of water as a 
solvent. Carefully dried hydrogen chloride has practically none 
of the properties of an acid. It does not affect litmus, it does 
not conduct the electric current. It is true that it does react 
with the more active metals (such as Na or K), hydrogen being 
displaced and the chloride of the metal formed. But it is probable 
that even this property would disappear if we could succeed in 
eliminating the last traces of moisture from our reacting pjflducts. 
A solution of sulphuric acid acts on sodium so vigorously that the 
mixture explodes, but pure hydrogen sulphate IESO,, when very 
carefully dehydrated, is so inert that metallic sodium floats in it 
without the slightest evidence of any interaction. 

The rules that have been derived in the preceding sections re¬ 
garding the behavior of acids, bases, and salts in solution will be 
found to clear the ground wonderfully in the development of 
subsequent chapters, for the substances which we shall meet with, 
that are not included in the above groups, are very few Indeed. 
Furthermore, since we naturally prefer, when we carry out a 
reaction either on a small scale in the laboratory or on a large 
'scale in chemical industry, to have it under our control as much 
as possible, we contrive to perform most chemical changes with 
our reacting materials in solution. By this means we are enabled, 
in general, to forecast the course of the reaction accurately, to 
arrange the conditions so that the reaction will be sure to proceed 
smoothly, and to isolate without much difficulty those products 
which we desire to obtain in a pure state. In the absence of a 
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solvent a reaction is much more liable to get out of hand, perhaps 
explosively, with the result^ tliat the proper conditions of the 
process are not maintained, and we obtain either a poor yield or 
an impure product. 

Non-EIectroiytes. — The aqueous anlutions of some sub¬ 
stances (chiefly compounds of carbfti, such as sugar) do hot 
conduct the electric current any better than water,Kec p. 227). 
£uch substances are called non-electrolyte^. Even although a noif- 
electrolyte may contain hydrogen, hydroxyl, or other charac¬ 
teristic groups in its usually rather complex molecule, its solution 
exhibits none of the properties of acids, bases or salts developed 
in the preceding pa^cs. Thus alcohol (hi 1-011 is not a Igtse; 
nitroglycerine C.,H s (NO.,). t is not a salt. The vapor-pressure de¬ 
pressions, boiling-point elevations and freezing-point lowerings 
obtained with such non-conducting solutions arc never abnormally 
great. Tf any deviation is observed, it is always in the other 
direction, an abnormally small change indicating that the sub¬ 
stance is partially associated (see p. 145) in aqiteuus solution. 

Notr-electrolytes do not show ally pronounced change in be¬ 
havior when dissolved in water. Sugar, for example, is, as a rule, 
more readily acted upon in the absence of any solvent. Then 
again, while water is not the only solvent which has the effect we 
have just described, the majority of solvents, if they affect chem¬ 
ical change at all, simply retard it. Tims the union of iodine and 
phosphorus in the absence of a solvent takes place spontaneously 
with a violent evolution of heat. When the elements are dissolved 
in carbon bisulphide, before being mixed, the action is much 
milder, although the product is the same (phosphorus tri-iodide). 
The diminution in the concentration of the ingredients has de¬ 
creased the speed of the action in the normal way Ip. 210). 

Exercises. — 1 . By what experiments should you determine 
which were the radicals in substances of the following composi¬ 
tion: 

Cu(NOj) 2 , CaCOj, NH.Br, NHJ, KCIO, and KMnQ,. 

There arc always two ways, and usually three, of determining 
the radicals — what are they (pp. 223-224)? 
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2. How should you determine whether a given substance were 
an acid, a base, a salt, or a non-electrolyte? 

3. Make equations showing the' interactions of solutions of i 
aluminum chloride A1C1 3 and'of cupric sulphate CuS0 4 with 
sodium hydroxide (p. 171). Name the product's. 1 

4. Make equations showing the interactions of solutions of 
zinc chloride ZnCl, and of'ferric chloride FeCl 3 with silver sul¬ 
phate Ag 2 S&.,. Name the products. 

‘ 5. What is the action of metallic zinc on solutions of sodium, 
chloride, lead nitrate. l’btNO.'u, silver sulphate Ag 2 S0 4 , mag¬ 
nesium sulphate MgS0 4 , mercuric chloride IIgCl 2 ? 
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IONIZATION 

We have learned in the preceding chapter that acids, bases, 
and salts in solution exhibit two independent sets of properties, 
one of which ran be referred to the positive, the other to the 
negative radical. \^e have seen that the passage of an electric 
current through such a solution decomposes it, the positive radical 
of tlfe electrolyte proceeding to the negative electrode, the nega¬ 
tive radical to the positive electrode. Finally, wc have found that 
the abnormalities in certain physical properties of these solutions 
seem to indicate that the radicals actually exist, to a large extent, 
in an unc-ombined state in the solution. 

Ufiap these facts a hypothesis ha* been based which has proved 
of considerable assistance in explaining the special properties of 
conducting solutions. The fundamental idea of this hypothesis, 
which was first definitely advanced by the Swedish chemist Ar¬ 
rhenius in 1887, is now accepted as an established fact. Our* 4 
knowledge of the field of conducting solutions is still, however, 
very imperfect, and many important deductions from the hy¬ 
pothesis of Arrhenius remain matters of conjecture and dispute. 

The Ionic Hypothesis. — In this hypothesis of Arrhenius it 
is assumed that the molecules of an electrolyte, such as hy¬ 
drogen chloride, are largely broken up in solution into their con¬ 
stituent radicals, each radical being electrically charged. TheStT 
charged radicals have been called ions, and the hypothesis is 
hence known as the,ionic hypothesis. A solution of hydrogen 
chloride in water is supposed therefore to consist of two parts: 
(1) an undissociated part, made up of hydrogen chloridg mole¬ 
cules HC1; (2) a dissociated or ionized part, made up of equal 
numbers of hydrogen atoms carrying a positive charge (H+) and 
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chlorine atoms carrying a negative charge (Cl - ). That portion 
of the hydrogen chloride which remains undissociated in solution 
is understood to be inactive. It plays no part in the conduction > 
of the current, it exerts a normal effect on the physical properties 
of the solution (vapor pressure, boiling-point t and freezing-point 
changes), it does not convey to the solution tiny of the properties 
of an acid, it takes no dirtJet share in displacements or double 
, decompositions. That portion of the hydrogen chloride, on the 
other hand, which breaks up into hydrogen ions H+ and clilorine, 
ions Cl~ is active. All of the special properties of the solution 
may therefore be referred to these ions, as we shall see below. 

Ionic Equations. — Of course, there is an equilibrium between 
the undissociated and dissociated parts of an electrolyte in solu¬ 
tion, and this equilibrium may be represented by the ionic equa¬ 
tion: 

hci?±h+ + cr. 

Ionization is", therefore, a kind of decomposition or rather 
dissociation, and is in every “sense a chemical change. fo*ionic 
equations the charges upon the ions must be shown, as they are 
essential parts of the ionic substances. 

Since the solution, as a whole, has itself no charge, equal quan¬ 
tities of positive and negative electricity must be produced. This 
means that bivalent radicals, on dissociation, will become ions 
carrying a double charge and trivalcnt ions must carry a triple 
charge: 

CuCI 2 Cu+ + + 2C1- CuS0 4 & Cu++ + SO = 

K 2 S0 4 2K+ + SO = FeCl s *=± Fe+++ + 3C1~ 

*Tu these equations, the coefficients multiply the charges as well 
as the radicals bearing the charges, and it will be seen that the 
numbers of positive and negative charges produced by each dis¬ 
sociation are equal. Hence, univalent ions all possess equal quan¬ 
tities of electricity, and other ions bear quantities greater than this 
in proportion to their valence. This is an inevitable inference 
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from the electrical neutrality of all solutions. An ion is there¬ 
fore an atom or group of atoms bearing an electric charge, or a 
number of such charges. 

•The positive ions are called, the cations, since they move 
toward the negates electrode, or cathode. The negative ions 
are the anions, and move toward the positive electrode, or 
anode. 

> Ions and Electrolysis. — Let us first attempt to uaaerstanu 
the phenomena of electrolysis in the light of the ionic hypotlysis. 
A solution of HC1 in water contains three kinds of solute; un- 
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dissociated HC1 molecules, positively charged hydrogen ions H+, 
and negatively charged chlorine ions Cl - . These are scattered 
indiscriminately throughout the solution, as indicated in Fig. 72 
(only the two ions are there shown, the undissociated part is 
omitted since it plays no direct part in the electrolysis). Eqi\j a 
librium is kept up by continual dissociation and recombination, 
according to the equation HC1 *=* H+ + Cl - . 

As soon as the circuit is completed, all the ions in the solu¬ 
tion begin to migrate towards their proper electrodes. The 
positively-charged hydrogen ions are attracted towards the nega¬ 
tive electrode, the negatively-charged chlorine ions are attracted 
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towards the positive electrode. Two orderly processions of 
ions, moving in opposite directions, proceed therefore through 
the solution. Ions (Greek, yoing ) derive their name from this 
fact. > , 

The rest is easily understood.' When a\twsitivc ion reaches 
and touches the negative electrode, its positive charge of elec¬ 
tricity is neutralized, and the result is an ordinary atom of hydro- 
• gen. The atoms of free hydrogen unite to give molecules (H„) 
and these form bubbles of the gas. Simultaneously the negative? 
ions are discharged at the positive electrode, and the atoms of 
free chlorine unite to give molecules (CL). 

Meanwhile, in the body of the solution, the departure of the 
ionsfhus disturbed the equilibrium HC1 II f + Cl - . The undis- 
sociatcd part HC1 therefore continues to break up, attempting to 
re-establish equilibrium, until the electrolysis is complete. 

By electrolysis of a solution of hydrochloric acid, therefore, 
we obtain hydrogen and chlorine. With some electrolytes the 
course of events, is not so simple, secondary reactions taking place 
at the electrodes. Thus when we pass a current through a solu¬ 
tion of sodium chloride, we obtain chlorine at the positiveT elec¬ 
trode, but hydrogen instead of sodium is liberated at the negative 
electrode (see p. 169). In the same way, when we electrolyze a 
- solution of cupric sulphate, metallic copper is deposited on the 
negative electrode, but the radical S0 4 cannot exist in the free 
state, and reacts with the water present to liberate oxygen, ac¬ 
cording to the equation: 

2SO, + 2H..0 -» 211. SO., + 0 2 . 

Even when we do not actually isolate the free radicals of an 
^electrolyte by electrolysis, however, we can show that they have 
migrated with the current in the usual way by the fact that they 
collect around the electrodes. Thus, in the electrolysis of sodium 
chloride, the solution around the negative electrode becomes 
alkaline, owing to accumulation of sodium hydroxide. Similarly, 
in the electrolysis of copper sulphate, the solution around the 
positive electrode becomes acid, owing to accumulation of sul¬ 
phuric acid. 
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Actual Quantities of Electricity Concerned. — In a previous 

paragraph (p. 234) we reached the conclusion that univaient ions 
all possess equal quantities" of electricity, and other ions bear 
quantities greater than this in proportion to their valence. This 
conclusion is* confirmed by actual measurement. When hydro¬ 
chloric acid is electrolyzed, 35.46 g. / --Cl) of chlorine are 
liberated for every 1.008 g. ( = H.‘- of hydrogen. But when 
cupric chloride CuCL is substituted, for every 35.46-g. ( = Cl) 
of chlorine set free, only 31.78 g. ( — Cu — % 63.57) of copper 
is deposited. The law, discovered by Faraday, is that equal quan¬ 
tities of electricity liberate equivalent quantities of the 'ions 
(equivalent, p. 64, not atomic or molecular). 

The units of electrical energy are the coulomb, which is the 
unit of quantity, and the volt, which is the unit of intensity, or 
potential difference between the electrodes (electromotive force). 
Faraday’s law has to do only with the former. Equal numbers 
of coulombs liberate equivalent weights of all elements, but dif¬ 
ferent voltages are required to decompose different compounds, 
according to their stability (see Chap. XLV1). • 

Tqjibcrate 1.008 g. of hydrogen, or one equivalent of any 
other element, 96,540 coulombs of electricity are needed. The 
charges on 1.008 g. of hydrogen ions must, therefore, equal this 
amount. There are 6.06 X 10-molecules of hydrogen in 22.4 
liters (IT 2 ) and therefore in 2.016 g. of the gas. A simple ealcu- ‘ 
lation shows therefore that each coulomb is distributed over about 
63 X 10' 7 hydrogen ions. 

A current of 1 coulomb per second is called 1 ampere. Thus, 
the current passing through a 1-amp. lamp (or 2 half-ampere 
lamps in parallel) will liberate 1.008 g. (11.2 liters) of hydrogen 
in 96,540 seconds, or 26 hours and 49 minutes. The same cur¬ 
rent will liberate 107.88 g. of silver (Ag 1 ) from silver nitrate, 
or 31.78 g. of copper (Cu"/2) from cupric sulphate in the same 
time. A current of 5 amperes will accomplish the same result in 
one-fifth of the time.,. 

Ionic Migration. — A very convenient arrangement for ob¬ 
serving the migration of ions is to dissolve copper sulphate in 
warm water containing about 5 per cent of agar-agar (a gelatine 
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obtained in China from certain sea-weeds), and to fill with this 
mixture the lower part of a U-tubc (Fig. 73). The setting of 

the jelly prevents subsequent 
mixing with the rest of the fill¬ 
ing of the tube, and the conse¬ 
quent disappearance of the 
boundary' of the blue solution. 
A few grains of charcoal are 
scattered on the surface of the 
jelly to mark the initial posi¬ 
tion of this boundary in each 
limb, and a warm solution of 
some colorless electrolyte, such 
as potassium nitrate, also con¬ 
taining agar-agar, is added on 
each side. When this has set, a 
little potassium nitrate solution 
in pure water is also added on 
each side, and in this the electrodes are inserted. The whole is 
finally placed in ice and water, to prevent melting of the jolly by 
the heat caused by resistance, and the current is then turned on. 

After a time, we observe that the blue cupric ions ascend 
ni _ above the mark on the negative and descend away from it on 
"the positive side. In each case there is no shading off in the tint. 
The motion of the whole aggregate of colored cations occurs in 
such a way that, if the contents of the tube were not held in 
place by the jelly, we should believe that a gradual transference 
of the entire blue solution was being observed. With a current 
of 110 volts, and a 16-candle-power (one-half ampere) lamp in 
series with the cell, the effect becomes apparent in a few minutes. 

Although the sulphate ions are invisible, we may safely infer 
’that they are drifting towards the positive electrode. Indeed, 
this can be demonstrated by interposing a shallow layer of jelly 
containing some barium salt a little distance above the charcoal 
layer on the positive side. When the sulphate ions reach this, 
barium sulphate BaSO,, begins to be precipitated and the layer 
becomes cloudy. In similar ways the progress of other colorless 
ions may be rendered visible. 
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It appears, therefore, that electrolysis is not a local phe¬ 
nomenon, going on round the electrodes only, but that the whole 
of the products of the dissociation of the solute are set in motion. 

Different ions move with different speeds. Under compar¬ 
able conditiops, the hydrogen ionis the most speedy, the hydroxyl 
ion comes next (st‘S p. 242).* The speeds of all ions are indi¬ 
vidual properties and are independent of the nature of other 
ions that may be present, but are directly proportional to the 
rate of fall of potential between the positive and negative elt*- ’ 
trades* • 

By an experiment similar to the last, and devised by h. A. 
Noyes, the relative speeds of different ions may be demonstrated. 



The U-tubc (Fig. 74, showing the same tube A before the current 
starts, and B after it has been passing for some time) is partly 
filled with agar-agar jelly containing potassium chloride and 
phenolphthalein. On the right side, a drop of potassium hy¬ 
droxide has been added to render the mixture pink. On the lof*. 
a drop of hydrochloric acid is present, and the mixture is color¬ 
less. Above the charcoal layer, in the right limb, a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and cupric chloride, and in the left limb po¬ 
tassium hydroxide solution, arc placed. The positive electrode 
is introduced on the right and the negative on the left. The 
hydrogen and copper ions drift away from the positive and 
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towards the negative electrode, the hydroxyl ions away from the 
negative and towards the positive electrode. The motion of the 
H+ is marked by the disappearance' of the pink color, that of the 
Cu++ by the advance of a blue layer, that of the OH - by, the 
progress of a pink coloration (sfce p. 172). By the time the hydro¬ 
gen ions have been chsplaccd 5^ cm., the copper ions have 
moved 1 cm. and the hyd-oxyl ions about 2 (A cm. These dis¬ 
tances indicate their relative speeds oj migration. 

Ions and Displacement. — When a metal acts upon "a dilute 
acid, and hydrogen is liberated, it is the ions alone that arc di¬ 
rectly concerned in the mechanism of the action. Thus the 
equation for the action of zinc on hydrochloric acid may be 
written: 

Zn + 2H+ -f 2C1- -> Zn++ + 2C1~ + H 2 f 
or: Zn + 2H+ -> Zn++ + H 2 1- 

From this it appears (see, however, p. 267) that 
the action simply consists of a transfer of posi¬ 
tive charges from hydrogen ions to atomic zinc, 
free hydrogen being liberated and zinc ion going 
into solution. Similarly the action of zinc on a 
solution of a copper salt may now be written: 

Zn + Cu++ —» Zn++ + Cu i. 

All the metals, indeed, can be set down in an 
order, such that each metal displaces those fol¬ 
lowing it in the list and is displaced by those 
preceding it. This list is known as the electro¬ 
motive series of the metals, because in electroly¬ 
sis of solutions containing normal concentrations 
of these ions, the electromotive force of the cur¬ 
rent required to deposit each metal is less than 
that for the metal preceding in the list (see 
Chapter XLVI). For present purposes, the list 
shows the metals in the order of diminishing tendency to enter the 
ionic from the elementary condition. 


Electromotive 
Series oftiie 
Metals. 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Barium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Aluminium 
Manganese 
Zinc 

.Chromium 

Iron 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Arsenic 

C jpper 

Mercury 

Silver 

Platinum 

Gold 
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The electromotive series embodies many facts in the behavior 
of the metals, and should be kept in mind as furnishing a key 
to all actions involving solutions in which a free metal is used or 
produced. It ia, in fact, identical with the order of activity, 
(p. 64). 

Ions and Double Decomposition. *- The mechanism of reac¬ 
tions of this type also becomes much clearer when wfc write the 
equations in the ionic form. Thus, for the precipitation jpf silvdh 
chloride by the action of hydrochloric acid on silver nitrate 
solution, we have: — 

AgNO I *stAg+ + m~ 

HC1 C r + H+ 

n w 

AgCU HN0 3 . 

In the> mixed solutions, we have four ions in quantity, Ag+ 
and NO., - from the AgNO : „ H+ and Cl - from the HC1. Before 
mixing, these were in equilibrium with undissociated AgNO, 
and undissociated HC1 respectively. But as soon as we bring all 
four ions into the same solution, we furnish them with the op¬ 
portunity of combining with other partners, Ag+ with Cl - and 
H+ with NO., - . Undissociated AgCl and undissoeiatcd IINO., are 
also present, therefore, in the mixed solutions, each substance in* 
equilibrium with its respective pair of ions. (This is conve¬ 
niently indicated by the method of writing the equations which is 
employed above. The student should copy this method in analyz¬ 
ing all double decompositions.) The mixture contains, then, no 
fewer than eight different solutes, four ionic and four molecular, 
and four reversible reactions control the equilibrium relation¬ 
ships between them. 

Now it so happens that one of the new solutes, AgCl, is pro* 
tically insoluble in water. Unless the solutions are excessively 
dilute, therefore, silver chloride separates out from the solution 
as a 'precipitate. This precipitation disturbs the existing equi¬ 
libria by withdrawing practically all silver ions Ag+ and chloride 
ions Cl - from the solution. Undissociated AgNO., and HC1 con¬ 
tinue to break up, in an attempt to re-establish the equilibria, 
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until they also are practically eliminated, and only hydrogen 
ions H+ and nitrate ions NO, - , in equilibrium with undissociated 
HNO„ are left in quantity in the solution. 

The reader must note that any silver salt added to any 
chloride in solution also gives a precipitate of silver chloride. 
This can be predicted ii nnediatcly by ionic equations. If, there¬ 
fore, w r e learn the properties of a few important positive and 
negative ions, we learn, at the same time, the properties in solu¬ 
tion of nil the electrolytes of which these ions are constituents, 
This introduces a great simplification into the study of chemistry. 

’To obtain the necessary practice in dealing with double de¬ 
compositions, the student should now return to the section on 
these reactions in the preceding chapter (p.,224) and rewrite all 
of the equations there given or referred to in full ionic form. 
It is of great importance that the principles involved should be 
thoroughly understood in each case. 

Ions and Conductivity. — Pure water is an exceedingly poor 
conductor of electricity. The high conducting power of a solu¬ 
tion of an electrolyte is due^therefore, to the ions present. The 
actual conductance of any given solution will depend on the 
number of ions between the electrodes, the number of charges 
upon each ion (sec p. 234), and the rate at which the ions move. 
-The more numerous the ions arc, and the more rapidly they 
migrate towards the oppositely-charged electrodes, the greater 
will be the number of discharges taking place per second upon 
each electrode. 

The rate at which the ions move, under given conditions, has 
been carefully determined by methods which arc refinements 
upon the experiments described on pages 238-240. It will suffice 
at this stage to give a few results. AVith electrodes one centi- 
-meter apart, and with a difference in electrical potential between 
the positive and negative electrodes of one volt, the velocities 
in centimeters per hour in dilute aqueous solution at 18° are as 
follows: H+ 10.8, Na+ 1.26, Ag+ 1.66,'OH - 5.6, Cl - 2.12, 
NO, - 1.91. The hydrogen ion is the fastest, the hydroxyl ion 
holds the second place. 

With the help of these figures we can calculate what is the 
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extent of ionization of the electrolyte in any solution containing 
these ions, hydrogen chloride for example. We have already 
• learned (p. 91) that a gram molecular weight of hydrogen chloride 
contains 6.06 X 10 23 molecules. 'If ionization in solution were 
complete, therefore, a liter of p normal solution (p. 142) of hy¬ 
drochloric acid would contain 6.06 X 10 e * hydrogen ions, and the 
same number of chlorine ions. These* moving at the rates given 
above, would give a definite, calculable conductivity. The con¬ 
ductivity actually obtained by experiment with a normal.solutio'h 
of HOI at 18°, however, is only 78 per cent of this calculated 
value. The conclusion has been drawn that, in normal solution 
at 18°, hydrochloric acid contains only 78 per cent of free ions, 
the remaining 22 pej cent of solute contributing nothing towards 
the conductivity. We may express this conclusion by writing 
the reversible ionic dissociation in the form: 

(22%) HC1 ^ H+ + Cr (78%) 

Equilibrium is reached in a normal solution of hydrochloric acid 
at 18°, therefore, when 78 per cent of the molcdblcs are broken 
up into free ions. • 

At other concentrations different degrees of dissociation would 
bo indicated. For example, a 10 N solution gives oidy 17 per 
cent of the calculated conductivity, a 0.1 N solution 92 per cent, 
a 0.01 N solution 97 per cent. At very lagh dilutions, therefore,' 
the ionization becomes practically complete. 

All electrolytes are not ionized to equal extents at the same 
concentrations. Thus, a normal solution of acetic acid at 18° 
shows only 0.4 per cent of the calculated conductivity for com¬ 
plete ionization. Even a 0.001 N solution is only 12.5 per cent 
ionized. A fundamental point in the ionic hypothesis of Ar¬ 
rhenius, however, is that ionization always approaches com¬ 
pletion as the solution becomes more and more dilute. 

The billowing table shows the approximate degrees of ioniza¬ 
tion of a number of typical electrolytes in tenth-normal solution 
in water at 18°. In the case of acids and bases containing more 
than one displaceable unit of hydrogen or hydroxyl, the kind of 
ionization on which the figure is based should be particularly 
noted. 
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FRACTION IONIZED IN 0.1 N SOLUTIONS AT 18’ 

Acids . 

0.92 Hydrofluoric acid (H',F~) . .0.085 

0.92* Acetic acid (H* f CH,CO,-) ..0.013 

0.6f Carbonic acid (II+.HCOr) ..0.0017 

0.50 Hydrosulph'irc acid (H 4 ,HS-)0.0007 

0.27 Boric acid (H 4 ,! UK),-) .0.0001 

i •• 

Basks 

{Jpdiiim hydroxide Barium hydroxide (Ba' + ,20PI ) 0.77 

(Na'.OM - ) .v.—0.91 Ammonium hydroxide 

Potassium hydroxide (NHpjOH - ) .0.013 

(K + ,OH-) .0.91 

Salts 

Potassium cldoride (K\OH.. .0.86 Sodium bicarbonate 

Sodium chloride (Na + , Cl - ) -0.84 (Na+.HCOr) ..0.78 

Potassium fluoride (K*\F~) ....0.85 Barium chloride (Ba 44 ,2Cl) .,0.76 
Sodium nitrate (Na + ,N(V)... .0.83 Silver sulphate (2Ag + ,SO«") ..0.70 
Potassium nitrate (K + NOr)..0.83 Zinc sulphate (Zn 44 ,S04-) ....0.40 

Silver nitrate (Ar\N 0 3 _ ) .0.81 Copper sulphate (Cu +4 ,S04 Z ). .0.40 

Sodium acetate (Na 4 , CH 3 COr)0.79 Mercuric chloride(Hf? ++ ,2C1")<0.01 

Ionization add Chemical Activity. —■ From a consideration of 
the above figures and the rerults given by other acids, bases and 
salts, the following important conclusions may he drawn: 

1. Salts, with the exception of a few mercuric salts, are all 
extensively ionized in 0.1 N aqueous solution. The salts which 
dissociate into univalent ions show the greatest degree of ioniza¬ 
tion. Compare, for example, the series sodium chloride, silver 
sulphate, copper sulphate. 

2. Acids show the most extreme differences in their degrees 
of ionization. That is to say, equivalent solutions contain very 
different concentrations of hydrogen ion. Since their uctivity 
as acids depends upon this substance (p. 246), it follows that 
acids will exhibit very marked differences in chemical activity 

'■(Tdr example, in their action on metals). In fact, they may be 
divided roughly into three classes: 

(a) Strong acids, such as hydrochloric,acid, nitric acid, sul¬ 
phuric acid. These substances arc highly ionized in 0.1 N solu¬ 
tion. Their solutions conduct the electric current excellently, 
and are chemically most active. 

(b) Transition acids, such as phosphoric acid, hydrofluoric 


Hydrochloric acid (H + ,C1-) ... 

Nitric acid (H\NOa7) . 

Sulphuric acid (2H',SO« ) . 

Oxalic acid (H 4 ,HC.0r) . 

Phosphoric acid (II+.HzPO.^ .. 
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acid. These substances are slightly ionized in 0.1 N solution. 
Their solutions conduct fairly well, and show moderate activity. 

(c) Weak acids, such as acetic acid, carbonic acid, boric acid. 
Tlieso substanoes are scarcely ienized at all in 0.1 N solution. 
Their solutions‘conduct the current very poorly, and exhibit 
little activity as acids. * 

3. Bases also show very extrcme*diffcrences in their degrees 
of ionization. We have two main classes — strong bases, such as . 
sodium hydroxide, barium hydroxide; and weak bases, suehTSls 
ammonium hydroxide. Between these fall certain transition 
bases, such as silver hydroxide (which is only very slightly solu¬ 
ble, but which is noticeably stronger than ammonium hydroxide) 
and some organic derivatives of ammonium hydroxide. , 

4. Water itself is both an exceedingly weak acid and an ex¬ 
ceedingly weak base. It breaks up into the two ions H+ and 
Oil - to a very minute extent indeed. At the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture the’fraction ionized is less than 0.000,000,002. Pure water 
consequently conducts the electric current practically not at all. 
The ionization of water, however, is a factor of A-ital imnortance 
in the explanation of certain reactions, as we shall see later. 

Ions and Vapor-Pressure, Boiling-Point and Freezing-Point 
Abnormalities. — The cause of the abnormal changes in these 
three physical properties, exhibited by solutions of electrolytes* 
will now be evident. A solution of sodium chloride containing 
one-gram molecular weight of salt in 1000 g. of water gives 
almost twin: the calculated effect in each case, because almost 
all of the solution is present as Na+ and Cl - , instead of as undis¬ 
sociated NaCl. The number of solute molecules present is almost 
doubled by ionization. Similarly a dilute, solution of ferric 
chloride shows nearly four times the normal change in freezing- 
point lowering, for example, owing to the fact that the majority' 
of PcCl, molecules arc broken up into four ions, Fe+++ and 
3cr. , 

Solutions of weak electrolytes, such as acetic acid and am¬ 
monium hydroxide, exhibit practically normal results, because 
only an insignificant fraction of the solute is broken up into ions. 

Careful measurements show a close agreement in respect to 
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extents of ionization, as determined by the two independent meth¬ 
ods, conductivity ratio and freezing-point depression, throughout 
the whole list of hundreds of electrolytes. Minor divergences 
exist in some cases which have not yet been entirely accounted 
for, but the agreement in general is so remarkably close that it 
cannot be a chaneo coincidence. We have here, in fact, very 
strong confirmation of the truth of the ionic hypothesis. 

' The Properties of Acids. — The properties of adds (p. 167) 
are now "seen to be properties of hydrogen ion II + . An and is a' 
substance which contains hydrogen ns a positive radical and, 
in solution, gives hydrogen ion. Strictly speaking, only the 
conducting solutions of such substances are acids, but for con¬ 
venience we extend the term sometimes to include the pure sub¬ 
stances. For example, HNO :l is usually called nitric acid, not 
hydrogen nitrate. 

Many substances, such as sugar C, s II S2 O n , contain hydrogen, 
but their solutions lack all of the properties of hydrogen ion. 
They therefore i,lo not contain hydrogen as a radical, and are not 
acids. 

A strong acid is one which is highly ionized in solution, and 
therefore shows the properties of hydrogen ion very markedly. 
A weak acid is one which is very little ionized in solution, and 
■consequently exhibits the properties of hydrogen ion only feebly. 
Solutions of very weak acids (such as boric acid) scarcely affect 
blue litmus. Water, a still weaker acid, contains just as much 
hydroxyl ion OH - as hydrogen ion H+, and does not change the 
color of either blue or reddened litmus. Its acid properties are 
still evident, however, in its action on the most active metals, 
such as sodium: 

Na + 211 + -> 2Na+ + H, f. 

** Acids are often classified according to the number of dis¬ 
placeable hydrogen atoms in their molecules. Thus hydrochloric 
acid HC1 is a monobasic acid, sulphuric, acid II 2 S0 4 a dibasic 
acid, and phosphoric acid II 3 P0 4 a tribasic acid. These terms 
relate to the fact that, in neutralization (see p. 258) the acids 
interact with one, two, or three molecules of a base like sodium 
hydroxide. 
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The Properties of* Bases.—The properties of bases (p. 171) 
are properties of hydroxyl ion OH '. A base is a substance which 
contains hydroxyl as a negative radical and, in solution, gives 
hyijroxyl ion. . * 

Many subetaflees, such as ethjfl alcohol C 2 H 5 OII, contain the 
hydroxyl group, but their solutions exhibit none of the charac¬ 
teristic properties of a base. They arc not bases, since they -do 
not contain hydroxyl as an ionizing radical. 

A strung base is one which is highly ionized in solution, afwl 
therefore shows the properties of hydroxyl ion very markedly. 
It may be observed that the most active bases (alkalies) arc'the 
hydroxides of those metals (K, Na, Ba) which come first on the 
electromotive series jp. 240). Weak bases, like ammoniumjiy- 
droxide and - copper hydroxide, arc little ionized in solution, and 
exhibit the properties of hydroxyl ion only feebly. Water is an 
exceedingly weak base. 

Bases‘are also classified in a way similar to that described 
under acids: thus sodium hydroxide NaOH is a monoacid base, 
calcium hydroxide Ca (OH) 2 is a diacid base. • 

• 

The Properties of Salts. — Salts are substances which contain 
a positive ionizing radical other than hydrogen, combined with 
a negative ionizing radical other than hydroxyl. The properties 
of a salt in solution are the properties of its two ions (sec p. 226)." 

Salts like KC1 and Na,CO., are called neutral or normal salts. 
Salts containing a bivalent radical combined with two different 
univalent radicals, like NaKCO, and Ca(OCl)Cl (bleaching 
powder) are mixed salts. 

The most interesting classes of mixed salts are the acid salts 
and the basic salts. In acid salts, like NalllSO, (p. 162) and 
KHJ’O, (p. 412), only part of the available hydrogen of the 
acid has been replaced by a metal. In basic salts, like" 
Ca(OH)Cl, part of the basic hydroxyl remains. The precipitate 
actually obtained by, the action of a soluble carbonate on a 
cupric salt (p. 230) has the composition Cu 2 (OH) a CO a . It is a 
basic salt. 

There are also many cases in which salts combine together to 
form more complex double salts, like ferrous-ammonium sulphate 
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(NH 4 ) 2 S0 1 ,FeS0 1 ,6H 2 0, and alum (see index), some of which 
are in common use. 

All these classes of salts are electrolytes. 

Exercises. — 1. Which are 'the anions and \thioh the cations 
in the substances whoscnformula: are given on p. 222? 

•2. Using the nxxlcls given in p. 234, make the ionic equations 
representing the ionization of all the acids, bases, and salts, the 
ftfrtnula^ of which arc given on p. 222. 

3. Make an ionic equation (p. 240) for the displacement: 
(a)“of hydrogen from dilute hydrochloric acid by magnesium; 
and (b) of copper from cupric sulphate solution by zinc. 

|. Rewrite the double decompositions on p. 224 in full ionic 
form. 

5. Why does a solution of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid conduct 
the current nearly twice as well as a solution of 0.1 N sodium 
hydroxide, and nearly four times as well as a solution' of 0.1 N 
sodium chloride? 

6. From the 1 results given on p. 228, calculate the degree of 
ionization of sodium chloride in a solution containing 1 gr. mol. 
wt. NaCl to 1000 g. water (a) at the boiling-point, and (b) at 
the freezing-point. 

7. From the results given on p. 228, calculate the degree of 
'ionization of potassium chloride in a solution containing 1 gr. 
mol. wt. KC1 to 1000 g. water at 18°. 

8. With solutions of the following substances, state (a) wlmt 
will be the products of electrolysis, and (b) how they may be 
isolated in each case: Potassium chlorate, potassium chloride, 
silver sulphate, calcium hydroxide. 



CHAPTER XVIJI 

IONIC EQUILIBRIA 

# Now that wc have presented the main features of th$ ioniza¬ 
tion theory of Arrhenius, we shall proceed to amplify the argu¬ 
ment at certain points, in order to impress upon the student?the 
primary importance of this theory and to accustom him to its 
use in chemistry by the consideration of some additional experi¬ 
mental illustrations. While studying these, we shall also take 
occasion to correlate ionic reactions with our general laws of 
chemical equilibria, ns developed in Chapter XV. This topic 
will be treated mainly qualitatively here, the detailed quantita¬ 
tive discussion of ionic equilibria being left for a later chapter 
(pp. 50(1-578). Finally, wc shall answer some of the objections 
which have been brought against jthc concept of ionization in 
solution, and return briefly to the significance of valence. 

The Ionic Equilibrium with a Single Electrolyte. — In the 

ionization of a molecular substance, the chemical change is 
always incomplete and the system reaches a condition where the 
undissociated and the dissociated parts of the solute are in 
equilibrium (p. 234). The action is, therefore, reversible, and 
there are thus two routes to the same equilibrium point. This 
fact must not he forgotten, for we have to consider the union of 
ionic substances even more often than the converse change. 
Now, the degrees of ionization of various electrolytes tell us the 
location of the equilibrium point at any given concentration,- 
and therefore the extent of the chemical change involved in reach¬ 
ing this point by ci'fjcr route, that is, either by the dissociation 
of molecules or by the union of ions. Tn a class of interactions, 
of which all are incomplete, and only those are interesting and 
useful which approach completeness, wc require some means of 
knowing which arc practicr.lly complete and why they are so. 

• 249 
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The table of fractions ionized (p. 244) supplies most of the 
required information. 

To illustrate, take the case of a single electrolyte. When we 
place hydrogen chlorido in decinormal solution, 0.92 of .the 
molecules dissociate. Conversely, when we start with the hydro¬ 
gen-ion and chloridc-ioq, say by 'mixing two solutions, each of 
which contains one of them (along with another»ion), then 
1 - 0.92, or only 0.08 of these ionic substances will combine, 
e This, exemplifies the case of an active acid. The following 
equations show the data for six typical substances in N/i 0 solu¬ 
tion, namely, two acids, two bases, and two salts: 

<8%)HC1 *=±H> 4- 01-0)2%), (98.7%)IIOJIjO,H+ + O.II,(V(1.3%) 
(9%)KOH K* + OH-(91%), (98.7% ONH.OH ?=i Nil,- + OlHl.3%) 
(16%)NaCI Na+ + Cl-(81%), (60%)CuSO. Cu~ 4 SO.%40%) 

These samples are chosen to illustrate, in each pair, extreme 
cases. Thus, when potassium-ion and hydroxide-ion are brought 
together little union takes place, while with ammonium-ion and 
hydroxide-ion the union is practically complete. In the case of 
the soluble salts, however, there, are almost (p. 244) no cases of 
considerable union of the ions in dilute solutions. The case of 
water, on the other hand, is one of the most extreme: 

(>99.9%) H 2 0 «=* H+ + OH - (0.000,000,002%). 

Hydroxide-ion and hydrogen-ion thus unite almost completely. 

Similar reasoning enables us to handle the more complex, but 
very common case of the mixing of two electrolytes. The degrees 
of ionization tell us the exact condition of each system separately, 
before mixing. The result of the mixing is best understood by 
viewing the change as consisting in a displacement of each of the 
equilibria by the action of the components of the other. We 
consider, therefore, next, the displacement of ionic equilibria. 

The Displacement of Ionic Equilibria. — Equilibria are dis¬ 
placed by changes which favor or disfavof one of the opposed 
actions (p. 208). There may be either, (1) a physical change in 
the conditions, or a chemical interaction which (2) adds to, or 
(3) removes one of the interacting substances. Each of these 
may be illustrated in turn. 
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As an example of the first, we have the effect of changing the 
amount of the solvent (p. 243). Adding more of the solvent re¬ 
duces the concentration of the ionic materials and disfavors 
their union, so* that it indirectly promotes dissociation. The 
larger the volume in which the ions are scattered, the less often 
will they meet, ancf the smaller the amount of combination. On 
the other lmnd, evaporating off a pa?t of the solvent favors the 
encounters of the ions and promotes combination.' When the 
^solvent is at last entirely gone, the whole material is insleculaf. 

In cases where the ionic, and molecular substances are all 
colorless, these changes can be followed only by a study of the 
conductivities, freezing-points, or other similar properties of the 
solutions (p. 245). t But when the substances are of different 
colors, the changes can also be seen. Thus, cupric bromide in 
the Solid form is a jet black, shining, crystalline substance. 
When treated with a small amount of water it forms a solution 
which is of a deep reddish-brown tint, giving no hint of resem¬ 
blance to a solution of any cupric salt. This doubtless represents 
the color of (lie molecules. When more water is "added, the deep 
brown gives place gradually to green, and finally to blue. The 
latter is the color of the cupric-ion (Cu !•+), and is familiar in all 
solutions of cupric salts. The colorless nature of solutions of 
potassium and sodium bromides shows that bromide-ion (Br~) 
is without color. Hence, in the present instance it is invisible.’ 
Wo arc thus watching the forward displacement of the equi¬ 
librium: 

CuBr 2 (brown) t=f Cu++ (blue) + 2Br - . 

If we now remove the water by evaporation, all those changes 
arc reversed. When the water is all gone, the black residue 
remains. Here we are observing the backward displacement of 
the equilibrium, CuBr 2 fc? Cu++ + 2Br~. 

Illustration by Kfeans of Conductivity Measurements.— 

Observation of the changes in the conductivity of a solution, 
when the concentration is altered, supplies another simple and 
more general means of studying the displacement of ionic 
equilibria. 
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A glass trough and ammeter * (Fig. 75) may be used to illus¬ 
trate this principle. The electrodes are long strips of copper 
foil, which pass down at the ends of the trough. After placing 
the two instruments in circuit: with a source of electricity, wo 
first pour very pure water into the cell. With this ’arrangement, 
the ammeter does not indicate the passage of any measurable 
current of electricity. Concentrated (36 per cent) hydrochloric 
acid is next-cautiously added through a long-stemmed dropping 
faiinel, v so that it forms a shallow layer below the water, and 
the funnel is withdrawn'. The situation at this stage is that a 
definite amount of hydrogen chloride dissolved in a small amount 
of water fills what was before practically a nonconducting gap 



in the electric circuit. The deflection of the needle in the am¬ 
meter indicates that a feeble current is now able to pass through 
the circuit. When, however, we stir the surface of the acid 
very gently with a thin glass rod, the ammeter instantly responds, 
shewing a large increase in conductivity. As we stir, the 
conductivity increases, and the increase ceases only when the 
liquid has become homogeneous. Introduction of an additional 
supply of water will improve the conductivity still more, but 

* An ammeter (ampere-meter, see p. 237) is an instrument by means 
of which the number of coulombs of electricity passing through the solu¬ 
tion per second is indicated. In the above experiment, an ammeter of 
low resistance must be used. 
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the effect becomes less and less, until no change on further dilu¬ 
tion is perceptible. Reasoning about these effects, we perceive 
_ that the amount of hydrochloric acid has not altered during the 
experiment. Yet the quantity of conducting material between 
the electrodes mtist have become ‘greater, for the carrying power 
of the whole has improved. *We were therefore observing the 
progress of a chemical change of the nonconducting hydrogen 
chloride into conducting hydrogen ions and chloride ions. Fur¬ 
thermore, the change practically ceased at great dilution, nor 
the dissociation into ions was then practically complete. If we 
could conveniently have started with only liquefied, dry hytlro- 
gen chloride in the cell, we should have observed the whole 
range of changes frgm zero to the maximum. 

When a'very concentrated solution of cupric chloride is used 
instead of hydrochloric acid, dilution is accompanied by a sim¬ 
ilar improvement in conductivity. Here we notice, besides, that 
the yellowish-green liquid, with which we start, changes to a 
pale blue, as the yellowish-brown molecules of cupric chloride 
are dissociated and the color of the solution becomes more exclu¬ 
sively that of the copper ions. When the solution has become 
perfectly blue, further dilution is seen to affect the conductivity 
but slightly. 

Other Methods of Displacing Ionic Equilibria. — Cupric bro¬ 
mide may be used to illustrate also the chemical methods of dis¬ 
placing equilibria. Thus, wc may show the effect of adding more 
of one of the reacting substances. If, at the green stage, we dis¬ 
solve solid potassium bromide in the liquid (KBr«=±K+ +Br _ ), 
the increased concentration of bromide-ion causes more vig¬ 
orous interaction of the ions, and the molecules, with their 
brown color, become prominent again. Adding cupric chloride 
increases the concentration of cupric-ion and has the same efftfet.' 
In either case, renewed dilution with water reduces the concen¬ 
trations of all the ions once more, the molecules become fewer, 
and the brown color is displaced by the blue for the second time. 

Finally, the displacement of the same equilibrium by remov¬ 
ing one of the interacting substances may be illustrated. Thus, if 
the chocolate-brown solution, in which molecular cupric bromide 
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predominates, is shaken with pulverized lead nitrate (and fil« 
tered), two changes are noticed. A pale yellow precipitate of lead 
bromide appears (Pb++ + 2Br - -» PbBr„ J,), and the brown 
color fades into green. Hero the displacement is the opposite of 
the last. Instead of reinforcing one of the ions, wc -have reduced 
the concentration, and 'in fact almost entirely removed one of 
them, namely Br"~. This I«s, naturally, stopped the> interaction 
of the Cu+.+ and Br~ which reproduces the brown, molecular 
(5ir3r 2 .. Hence the dissociation of the latter has continued to 
exhaustion of the whole molecular material. 

The color changes discussed on p. 209 in connection with the 
reaction FcCl a + 3NIT r CNS Fe(CNS) 3 -|- 3NII 4 C1 also illus¬ 
trate this point. The red color is due entirely to undissociated 
ferric thiocyanate. The reader should re-examine this equi¬ 
librium carefully, writing the equation in full ionic form. He 
will then be in a position to understand why the addition of any 
ferric salt or of any thiocyanate to a given mixture will deepen 
the red color, while the addition of any chloride (except ferric 
chloride) or any ammonium salt (except ammonium thiocyanate) 
will tend to lighten it. 

The reader will find that the behavior of these ionic equilibria, 
and the way in which wc discuss and explain it, arc complete 
parallels of the behavior and explanation in the case of ordinary 
equilibria (pp. 213-214). The illustrations in the present section, 
and particularly the last, should be considered until every feature 
is perfectly clear. They furnish the key to understanding the 
applications which follow. One fact must not escape notice, 
and that is that in none of the three instances was the forward 
action (the dissociation) in itself affected. The molecules of 
cupric bromide have, as wc should expect, a certain tendency to 
decompose. No encounters between these molecules are required 
fdr mere decomposition. Hence their decomposition is not in¬ 
fluenced by their nearness to, or remoteness from, one another, 
nor by the presence of any other kinds of molecules or ions. The 
effect, whether it involved an apparent increase, or a diminu¬ 
tion of the dissociation, was always accomplished by altering the 
concentration of the ionic substances, and therefore the activity 
of the reverse action. 
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Double Decomposition in Solution. — We are now prepared 
to consider more closely the general case of mixing the solutions 
Df two electrolytes. 

•When solutions of two ionized 1 substances are mixed, the first 
reflection which occurs to us is that each of these has been diluted 
by the water in which the other was dissolved, so that the first 
effect will be to increase the degree *of ionization of both to a 
certain extent. If solutions already very dilute aro. used, how¬ 
ever, t^is effect will be negligible. 

The next consideration is, however, tliat wc have produced a 
mixture of four ions, which must have at least some tendency to 
unite crosswise. Thus potassium chloride and sodium nitrate in 
dilute solution are ■gery greatly ionized before mixing. The re¬ 
versible actions, represented by the horizontal pair of the follow¬ 
ing equations, have taken place extensively. But, by mixing the 
liquids, we have brought into presence 
of one another two new pairs of posi¬ 
tive and negative ions. Hence, two 
other reversible actions, the vertical 
ones, will be set up and will proceed 
until a fresh equilibrium of all the ions with all four kinds of 
molecules has been reached. Thus far the description will fit any 
case of mixing solutions of two electrolytes. 

Now, in this particular instance, what is the actual extent or 
such interaction as has occurred? To answer this question we 
require to know the proportion of molecules to ions in a solution 
of each of the four salts (p. 244). In decinormal solutions it is 
KC1, 14 : 86; NaNO : „ 17 : 83; KNO a , 17 : 83, NaCl, 16 : 84, so 
that the salts arc all equally well ionized. It is a good plan to 
add these proportions in the formulation. Furthermore, in a 
very dilute mixture, such as we are considering, the proportions 
of ions are greater than these figures indicate. Hence, very little 
chemical action has actually occurred. 

. (>83%) (>84%) 

(14%)KC1 K+ + Cl - (86%) 

(17%)NaN0 3 fciN0 3 - + Na+(83%) 

IT ' IT 

KNO, NaCl 

( < 17%) ( < 16%) 


KC1 Sf K+ 
NaNO a t=f N0 3 
IT 

KNO 


+ ci- 

' + Na+ 

IT 

NaCl 
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That this inference is correct is shown by independent evi¬ 
dence. Tlius when the solutions of salts are mixed, no thermal 
effect is observable. This fact has been known since 1842 as 
Hess’ law of thermoneutrality. Again, if the solutions are placed 
in a cell (Fig. 75, p. 252), so that the one forms !i layer below 
the other, no appreciable change in conductivity is noticed when 
the solutions arc stirred together. Hence no significant change 
in the number of ions has occurred. 

,J ~ We conclude, then, that when two highly ionized substance? 
are mixed, and the possible products are also highly ionized, soluble 
substances, then very little chemical action occurs. This rule 
applies to dilute solutions of all soluble salts (p. 244) and to 
mixtures of salts with the highly ionized ac»ds or bases. 

Conversely, when two ionized substances arc mixed, an exten¬ 
sive chemical change does ensue in two cases, namely: 

1. When one of the possible products is an insoluble substance 
and precipitation occurs, for this removes the ions used to form 
the insoluble body. 

2. When orfe of the possible products, although soluble, is 
little ionized, for this likewise removes the ions required to form 
molecules of the product. Wc proceed, therefore, to discuss these 
two important classes of actions. 


Precipitation. — A typical case of precipitation, which occurs 
when we mix dilute solutions of silver nitrate and hydrochloric 
acid, has already been discussed in some detail (pp. 241-242). A 
itill more striking example, the interaction of silver sulphate and 
barium chloride in solution, is analyzed briefly below. 


(>99%) 

(307-!,) Ag.SOjfc? 2Ag+ 
(24%) BaCl., £? 2C1~ 

1T 

(dissolved) 2AgCl 

IT 

(solid) 2AgCl 


(>99%) 

+ 80,= (70%) 

+ Ba++ (76%) 

IT 

BaSO* (dissolved) 

.it 

BaS0 4 (solid) 


Here, since the four undissociated substances are all salts, 
they arc all highly ionized in solution. If they were all soluble, 
then, in say one-twentieth normal solution, perhaps about 20 
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per cent of each salt would be in the molecular condition and 
the rest in ionic form. But the molecules of silver chloride and 
' of barium sulphate are both excessively insoluble. If we refer 
to .the Table of Solubilities inside the front cover (which we 
should do in studying all cases t of precipitation ) we find that one 
liter of water at 18° will dissolve only O.flOlO g. of silver chloride 
and only 00022 g. of barium sulphatfc. These quantities include 
both ions and molecules. So far as the salts are in solution, how- , 
^cver, being salts and exceedingly dilute, they are practically 
entirely ionized. Hence the concentrations of undissociated 
AgCl and HaSO, in solution are almost zero. As fast as Ag+ and 
Cl - , or Ba++ and S0 4 = , combine in the mixed solutions of 
Ag,S0 4 and BaCl 2 , therefore, AgCl and BaSO, are precipitated, 
and the four ions almost disappear. This occurrence affects in 
turn* the undissociated Ag L ,SO,, and BaCh, which continue to 
ionize until they arc completely eliminated. Hence we are left 
at last, it we use equal volumes of equivalent solutions, with a 
mixed precipitate of silver chloride and barium sulphate, and a 
solution which is practically pure water. 

This experiment may also be (lurried out in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 75 (p. 252). The silver sulphate solution is first 
introduced into the cell, and an equivalent quantity of barium 
chloride solution, weighted with sugar to increase its density 
and prevent mixing, is carefully run in beneath it by means of a 
funnel. (It is preferable to separate the two solutions altogether 
by running a little pure sugar solution through the funnel before 
adding the barium chloride.) When the current is turned on, 
the ammeter indicates that the two solutions, before mixing, 
possess considerable conductivity. After the solutions are thor¬ 
oughly mixed by stirring, the pointer drops back practically to 
zero. 

To avoid a misconception, note that the answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “Is silver chloride a highly ionized substance in solution?” 
is “Yus.” Since it is « salt, we expect this. True, very little of 
it dissolves, so that it cannot give many ions to a solution (see 
p. 227). But little or much ionized refers to the proportion 
ionized of the material which has dissolved. With undissolved 
material ionization has nothing to do. 
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Returning now to our previous example of silver nitrate and 
hydrochloric acid (p. 241), it should be noted that, when the 
solutions are mixed, strictly speaking, the main interaction 
taking place is the production cyf the insoluble body. The largest 
part of the chemical action may be formulated thus: 

Ag+ + Cl - AgCl. 

Thfe chief change that has as yet befallen the ions of nitric acid 
is that they have been transferred from two separate vessels into 
one'. Potentially the acid has been formed. But the actual union 
of its ions, to give the second product in the molecular condition, 

h+ + no 3 --»hno 3 ; 

comes about quantitatively only when, at some subsequent time, 
if at all, the water is evaporated away. 

The foregoing formulation and explanation apply to every 
case of mixing ’"onogens where precipitation occurs, that is, where 
the products are insoluble acids, bases, or salts. That precipi¬ 
tation, however, is never absolutely complete, is an important 
point, the consequences of which will be examined in detail in 
a later chapter (pp. 569-578). 


Neutralization. — We may now consider the case of mixing 
solutions of two ionogens where one is an acid and one a base. 

The general plan of all 

(< 0 . 01 %) 

+ ii+ (92%: 

+ <>H~ (91%) 

it 

H .,0 


0 84%) 
(8%) HCltfCl- 
(9%) NaOH t=> Na+ 

It 

NaCl 


«16%) (100%) 


interactions of acids and 
bases is shown in the form¬ 
ulation. The ionization of 
the hydrochloric acid 
reaches 0.92 in a decinor- 
mal solutkn, and goes far¬ 
ther when the acid is diluted with the water of another solution. 
That of the sodium hydroxide similarly goes beyond 0.91. Thus 
the substances in the solutions before mixing are almost entirely 
ionic. The crosswise union, H+ + OH - fc? ITO, however, is all 
but complete, for water is hardly ionized at all (p. 245). The 
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materials on whose interaction with the Cl“ and Na+, respec¬ 
tively, the maintenance of the molecules HC1 and NaOH depends, 

. being thus removed, the dissociation of the acid and base 
promptly brings itself to completion, and the left sides of the 
equations vitnisfi. t Practically all the hydrogen-ions and hy- 
droxide-ions become water, which thenceforth is simply a part 
of the solvent. The Cl" and Na+,'however, if the solution is 
decinormal, unite to the extent of 0.16 only. Si ne'e it is more . 
dilute, this union forms a still smaller factor in the whole-change. 
Practically it is negligible. Now all that has been said of J-his 
acid and base will apply (changing the names of the ions of the 
salt) whenever any active, highly ionized acid and base come 
together. Thus we nay write one simple equation for all neutrali¬ 
zations of active acids and bases: 

H+ + 0H--*H 2 0. 

• 

without omitting anything essential. 

The ions of a salt are always left over from fhe main action, 
and may be brought together, in t'jm, by evaporation 1 : Na+ -f- 
Cl"—>NaCl, or the liquid may be used as a solution of the 
pure salt. 

Confirmations of this View of Neutralization. — That these? 
inferences are correct is shown by many facts. The most con¬ 
spicuous of these is the fact that, when equivalent, amounts of 
active acids and bases arc used, the mixture is without action 
either on red or on blue litmus. It is neutral to indicators—• 
hence the term neutralization applied to the operation of mixing 
an acid and a base. Specifically, the absence of effect upon 
litmus demonstrates the absence of hydrogen-ion 11+ and of 
hydroxide-ion OH", alike, in the product, and confirms the 
theory. 

Again, a consider.'Jde thermal effect accompanies neutraliza¬ 
tion. But, in the cases we arc discussing, that is where actii>e 
bases and acids are employed, the heat liberated by use of 
equivalent weights (p. 142) is always the same, namely 13,700 
calories. That it is always the same confirms our theory, for 
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practically the whole change is always the formation of 18.016 g. 
of water from the ions. 

Still again, when we place the acid and base in the cell 
(Fig. 75, p. 252), so that the one forms a layer beneath .the 
other, and watch the ammeter while we mix the solutions, a 
marked decrease in the current passing through the cell is no¬ 
ticed. This also confirms v our theory, for it is our belief that 
one-half of the ions, namely the H+ and OH~, disappear as such 
dufing-*he action. The decrease is, in fact, to less than half the 
reading before mixing, because the two speediest ions have been 
removed. 

When rather less highly ionized acids or bases arc used, the 
only difference is that there are more of the; molecular materials 
present, before the solutions are mixed. But the removal of the 
H+ and OH - ions permits the molecules of the acid and base 
to dissociate, so that the final products are water and the ions 
of a salt, as before. When either the acid or the base employed 
is very weak, however, the tendency of water to break up into 
H+ and OH - must be taken into consideration (see hydrolysis, 
p. 324). 

The foregoing formulation and explanation apply to every 
case of mixing ionogens, where a very slightly ionized substance 
is one of the products, that is, when water, or a feeble acid, or 
'a feeble base (p. 245) is formed. We may note that this 
is a third method (compare p. 215) of driving a reversible reaction 
practically to completion, which is very frequently utilized by 
chemists in carrying out reactions. 

Acidimetry and Alkalimetry.— When, as is constantly the 
case, a chemist desires to ascertain the quantity of an acid or base 
present in a solution, he uses for the purpose the interaction just 
discussed. If, for example, the problem is to ascertain the weight 
of hydrogen chloride in each liter of a specimen of hydrochloric 
acid, this can be done by neutralizing a measured portion of this 
acid with a solution of an alkali of known concentration. The 
volume of the latter which is required for the purpose is observed. 
If the alkali is sodium hydroxide, the action taking place is 

HC1 + NaOH -> HjO -f- NaCl. 
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The volume of acid is measured out into a beaker by means 
of a pipette (Fig. 76) of fixed capacity, which is filled by suction 
to the mark on the 


stem. Suppose the 
amount to be 125 cc. 
The standard afkali 
solution is •placed in a 
burette (Fig. 77), 
which is filled down to 
the tip of the nozzle. A 
few drops of litmus so¬ 
lution are now added 
to the acid, and ^he 
alkali is allowed to 
run In slowly. After a 
time, the hydroxide-ion 
which this introduces 
will begin to produce a 
blue color, close to 
where the stream en¬ 
ters the liquid. This 
is at first dissipated by 
stirring, and the whole 
remains red. Finally, 
however, a point is 
reached at which the 
entire solution assumes 
a tint intermediate bc- 



Fig. 76. Flo. 77. 


tween blue and red. 


With one drop less of the base, it is distinctly red. With one 
drop more, it would become distinctly blue. Litmus paper of 
either shade dipped in this neutral solution remains unaffected. 
By the use of a standard solution of an acid in the burette, 


the quantity of a bas$ may be determined in the same way. 


Standard Solutions. — The standard solutions used in this 
work are usually normal, and contain one equivalent weight of 
the alkali or acid in one liter of the solution. For more delicate 
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work, decinormal (N/10) solutions may be employed. The 
concentration of sueh a solution is called its titer, and the opera¬ 
tion of analyzing another solution by means of it, titration. The 
value of standard solutions lies in the fact that* when once .the 
solution has been prepared, and the exact concentration adjusted 
by quantitative experiments, its use does not require any weigh¬ 
ing, and the measurements-of volumes can be carried out with 
great rapidity. 

r 'Thcv calculation of the result is also simple. One liter of 
normal alkali contains 17.008 g. of available hydroxyl, and one 
liter of normal acid, 1.008 g. of available hydrogen (p. 142). 
Equal volumes of normal solutions will therefore exactly neu¬ 
tralize one another, 18.010 g. of water being formed by interac¬ 
tion of a liter of each. If, for the neutralization of the 25 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid used above, 50 c.c. of normal alkali art re¬ 
quired, the acid is twice-normal (2N). When 15 c.c. are required, 
the acid is or %N. If the actual weight of the acid in the 
latter case has to be calculated, we remember that there arc 
36.468 g. of hydrogen chloride in 1 1. of a normal solution, and 
therefore 36.468 X % X 2: Mooo g- = 0.5469 g. in 25 c.c. of a 
solution which is %-normal. 

Methods of quantitative analysis in which standard solutions 
are employed are known as volumetric methods, and are much 
Vised by analysts and investigators. They occupy much less time 
than gravimetric operations, in which numerous weighings have 
to be made, and are often just as accurate. The substances, 
like litmus, by whose change of color the completeness of the 
action is made known, are called indicators. 

Indicators. — Indicators are substances which, in presence of 
certain other substances, assume a very deep color, or change 
shurply from one deep color to another. Thus, phenolphthalein 
(see p. 239) is colorless in presence of acids (?>., hydrogen-ion), 
and red (when dilute, pink) in presence ,of alkalies (i.e., hy¬ 
droxide-ion). Litmus, again, is red with acids, and blue with 
alkalies. The change of color depends upon a chemical inter¬ 
action in each case, but since indicators are chosen for their 
strong coloration, the quantity of the acid or base used up in 
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changing the tint of the trace of the indicator is so small as to be 
negligible. Other common indicators arc Methyl orange, a eom- 
, plex organic compound which gives, in acid solution, a red, and 
in-alkalims solution a yellow ctflor, and Congo red, the sodium 
salt of an afid of complex structure (see Dyes). In neutral or 
alkaline solutions this is red; with acifls it turns blue. Paper 
dipped in t’ungo rod differs from liftnus paper in that it shows 
gradations in color, the blue being much more distinct with an _ 
. active,acid than with a relatively weak one like acetic (p. 
245). Litmus paper is equally red witfi all acids save the very 
feeblest. 

The Part Played by the Solvent in Ionization. — So faj, we 

have regarded water as playing merely a physical role in the 
ionization of electrolytes. The ions in a solution of hydrogen 
chloride, for example, have, been regarded as 11+ and Cl - , the 
solvent breaking up the molecule IIC1 in some way, but not 
being itself directly concerned in the reaction. 

This view, although sufficient for many purposes, will not 
stand strict investigation. Thus re know by experiment that 
the ions, when they migrate with the electric current in elec¬ 
trolysis, carry water with them. This indicates that ions are 
hydrated. The solvent is therefore chemically active in ioniza¬ 
tion. 

Recent work, indeed, suggests that the distinction drawn 
between solvent and solute in explaining ionization phenomena 
is entirely misleading. Pure liquefied hydrogen chloride is prac¬ 
tically a non-conductor, just like pure water. It is quite an 
arbitrary procedure, therefore, to ascribe all of the conducting 
power of a mixture of hydrogen chloride and water to the former 
substance, and to regard the latter as quite inert. It would be 
more logical to consider both components of the solution* as 
equally concerned in ionization. Now experiment shows that 
extensive ionization *in solution always accompanies extensive 
compound formation on admixture. When no interaction at all 
between the components occurs, the solution is non-conducting. 
All strong acids, for example, give hydrates with water which 
are sufficiently stable to be isolated in the solid state. No very 
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weak acids give isolable hydrates. Those mercuric salts which 
are highly ionized, ns mercuric nitrate IlgfNOJ.,, all yield hy¬ 
drates, such as Hg(N0 a ) 2 ,8H 2 0. Those which are only slightly 
ionized arc all non-hydrated. Jt is possible, therefore, to regard 
ionization as due to the formation of solvent-solute complexes. 
The attractive forces between the constituent groups in such 
complexes would be considerably weaker than in file simpler 
molecules of the two components, and disintegration into oppo¬ 
sitely-charged radicals could occur much more readily. , 

It should be added that ionization is not restricted to solu¬ 
tions of electrolytes in water. Many other solvents, such as 
liquid ammonia IS'H,,, formic acid H.OOOH, ethvl alcohol 
C„H| OH, dissolve many electrolytes to give solutions of excellent 
conducting power. Water, however, is the solvent most com¬ 
monly used in chemical operations, and other ionizing solvents 
need not be considered at this stage. 

Some Possible Misunderstandings. — Before we close the 
chapter, it will ‘be profitable to anticipate some difficulties into 
which the reader may fall, 5f the ionic hypothesis is not prop¬ 
erly understood, it appears to conflict so strongly with what the 
student has learned in previous chapters that he is apt to become 
hopelessly confused. The following points of possible misunder¬ 
standing and the explanations appended should therefore be read 
through very carefully. For convenience of illustration, sodium 
chloride is taken as a typical electrolyte in the questions and 
answers listed below. The student should test his knowledge of 
the subject by substituting other electrolytes. 

1. If sodium chloride is broken up in aqueous solution into 
sodium and chlorine, why do we not find any of the properties of 
sodium or of chlorine exhibited by the solution? — This has 
always been a very common misapprehension of the ionic theory. 
Many prominent chemists never could understand how sodium 
(a metal which acts vigorously on water) end chlorine (an ob¬ 
noxious gas) could exist side by side in a solution of sodium 
chloride without immediately notifying us of their presence by 
characteristic reactions. The answer is that free sodium and 
free chlorine do not exist in sodium chloride solution. The ionic 
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hypothesis has never stated that they do. What it does state is 
that sodium ion Na+ and chloride ion Cl - arc present in the solu¬ 
tion. These are entirely different substances from atomic sodium 
Nap and molecular chlorine 01,. The electric charges on the ions 
change their* properties completely. There is no more reason 
why they should behave like free sodium and free chlorine than 
there is fof crystals of common salt to behave like a mixture of 
sodium and of chlorine. Metallic sodium Na reacts with water 
,to forgi a solution of sodium hydroxide. In sodium .'ddoride 
solution, however, the ionic sodium Na-f- is already in the same 
state as it is in sodium hydroxide solution, and is in no need of 
trying to enter that state. 

2. Salt is a very.stable substance. The union of sodiunymd 
chlorine evolves a great deal of heat. A great deal of work will 
be required, therefore, to decompose sodium chloride. How can 
mere addition of water break it up? — We have here the same 
misunderstanding in another form. It is true that it would be 
very difficult to decompose sodium chloride into free sodium and 
free chlorine, but its dissociation into sodium ibn and chloride 
ion is an entirely different question. As a matter of fact, the 
heat of ionization is extremely small. Sodium chloride is stable 
only in a solid state. In solution, it reacts with very great 
facility with many other electrolytes. 

3. Why do not the ions Na h and Cl - recombine at once, in re : 
sponse to the attractions of their charges? — The answer is that 
they do combine. The tendency towards combination is, how¬ 
ever, opposed by the tendency of undissociated NaCl to decom¬ 
pose into free ions. An equilibrium between the two tendencies 
is, therefore, set up, which we may express by the reversible 
reaction NaCl Nu+ + Cl~. 

4. Why can we not separate sodium ions from chloride ions 
in a solution of sodium chloride before we pass a current throitgh 
the solution? Does not this show that it is the electric current 
which breaks up th® sodium chloride? — The charges on the 
ions are not derived from the electric current. Free sodium ions 
and free chloride ions are present in the solution the instant the 
salt is dissolved, whether a current is passing or not. Before we 
pass a current through the solution, however, any portion of it 
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of sensible magnitude contains just as many sodium ions as 
chloride ions. By making use of the fact that the chloride ion 
diffuses more rapidly than the sodium ion (into a layer of pure, 
water, for example, carefully poured over the solution) we can 
bring about a slight separation of the two ionsj the water layer 
becoming negatively charged and the solution positively. The 
passage of the current does'not cause ionization, it merely makes 
its existence more obvious, effectually separating the ions by 
fhrtaiigs: them to migrate in different directions towards the, 
oppositely-charged electrodes. 

Ions and Electrons. — The question may be asked: Whence 
do the ions obtain their electric charges? A, brief answer to this 
question may be attempted here, although for a cleat realization 
of its significance a knowledge of the subject-matter of the final 
chapter (pp. 729-731) is necessary. 

Matter is electrical in its ultimate nature, and the 'atoms of 
all elements are more or less complex aggregates of positive and 
negative electrical units. The positive units ( protons ) constitute 
the main mass of the core or, nucleus of the atom, and are fixed 
therein, except in radioactive disintegrations. The outermost shell 
of the atom consists of a number of negative units ( electrons ), 
which are less rigidly held. The atom as a whole, of course,-is 
electrically neutral. The hydrogen atom, to choose the simplest 
example, is made up of a single proton and a single electron. The 
structure of the atoms of other elements is, of course, more com¬ 
plex, but all possess, in their outermost shell, a definite small 
number of electrons, which are relatively loosely held. When two 
atoms of different elements combine, it may happen that an elec¬ 
tron (or a number of electrons) will pass from one atom to the 
other. Atoms which lose electrons in this way become positive 
radicals, the departure of an electron leaving the atom as a whole 
electrically positive. Atoms which gain electrons become negative 
radicals, arrival of an electron making the #tom as a whole elec¬ 
trically negative. Under normal circumstances, the attractive 
forces between such oppositely-charged radicals will be sufficient, 
in most cases, to bind them firmly together as electrically neutral 
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molecules. If we weaken these forces, however, as we undoubt¬ 
edly do when we dissolve an electrolyte in a solvent such as water, 
separation of the bound radicals into free positive and negative 
ions can be effected much more Aaidily, and extensive ionization 
may result. ' 

A positive inn, therefore, is a free atotn which has lost an elec¬ 
tron, or a ftumber of electrons, such hs Na+, (NH.,I+, Zn++. A 
negative ion is a free atom, or group of atoms, which has gained j 
an electron, or a number of electrons, such as Cl - , (NO^i^S* 5 . 

Reconsidering now the section on iona and displacement (p. 
240), we see that the electromotive series of the metals repre¬ 
sents the order of the tendency of the free elements to lose 
electrons. The higher a metal stands in this scries, the tnore 
readily wilf its atoms assume the ionic state by transference of 
electrons to positive ions of metals lower down in the series. If 
we represent an equivalent of electrons (the quantity of electricity 
carried by one equivalent of a negative ion I by 0, therefore, we 
can write the action of zinc on a solution of a copper salt as the 
result of two concurrent reactions: 

Zn —* Zn H +20; 2(5 + Cu++ -> Cu. 

Similarly for the action of aluminium on hydrochloric acid 
(p. 1271: 

2A1 -> 2A1++ t + G0; 00 + 6IT+ -> 3H,. 

Valence and Electrons. — On the basis of electrons, our idea 
of valence becomes somewhat more definite. The valence of an 
element is the number of electrons that an atom of that element 
loses, or takes up, in entering into combination with atoms of 
other elements. An atom of hydrogen lias only one electron to 
lose, the hydrogen ion H+ consists of nothing but the residual 
proton. Consequently hydrogen is univalent. An atom of*Zn, 
however, can lose two electrons to form Zn++, and an atom of A1 
can lose three to giv« A1+++. An atom of Cl can gain one elec¬ 
tron to form Cl - , an atom of S can gain two to give S = . 

The relation of valence to atomic structure in the case of these 
and other elements will be taken up in detail in the final chapter. 
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A List of Valences and Charges. — The following table pre¬ 
sents, for the guidance of the student, the valences of some 
familiar ions and the commonest valences of some elements. 
Many of these elements, however, possess other regular valences, 
in addition to those shown, so that the list does hot pretend to be 
complete. ' 


Univalent 

Bivalent 

'Sfr* 

tv+ 

K+ 


' H+ 

Mr- 

(NH,)+ 

y.n + 

Ak+ 

Pb*+ 

Cl- 

NP+ 

(3r- 

(V+ 

I- 

Mn+ + 

F- 

CY++ (cupric) 

(OH)- 

Fe* + (ferrous) 

(NO,)- 

IIr + (mercuric) 

(Cioo- 

Sn" (stannous) 
O' 

(SO,)= 

.S' 

(CO,)= 

0,= (peroxide) * 


Trivalent 

Quadrivalent 

AI M+ 

Kc"* 1 (ferric) 

Or* *♦ 

Sb"* 

Sn 1 *" (stannic) 
fSiO,)-- 

0 (Oil,, OOa) 

Hi-* 

(I’d,):' 

As (AsTIa) < 

1) (IMW 

N (A 1 H a , NaO,) 

P (PHa) 

Quinquivalent 

N 

P (PaOr.) 
As(ASaOa) * 


Sexivulcnt 


8 (SO,) 


Where no charges arc indicated, the element, by itself, does 
hot ordinarily form an ion. 

Exercises.— 1. In the case of the chocolate-brown, concen¬ 
trated solution of cupric bromide Ip. 251), explain in detail what 
would happen to the system: in) if metallic zinc were to be added 
(p. 240); (hi if hydrogen sulphide gas were to be led into the 
solution (CuS is insoluble). 

2. Formulate, after the models on p. 255, and discuss fully, 
the* interaction of ferric chloride and ammonium thiocyanate 
(p. 209). 

3. For the neutralization of 77 c.c. of a pertain alkaline solu¬ 
tion, 25 c.c. of normal hydrochloric acid are required. What is 
the concentration of the alkali (p. 202)? If the alkali was 
sodium hydroxide, what weight of the substance was present? If 
the alkali was barium hydroxide, what weight of it was present? 
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4. What would be the conductivity change in experiments 
similar to that discussed in the case of silver sulphate and barium 
chloride solutions on p. 256, in which the two solutions to be 
raided were: (a) hydrochloric acid and sodium acetate in equiva¬ 
lent quantities, ‘ (b) acetic acid* and ammonium hydroxide in 
equivalent quantities, (c) ammonium dliloridc and sodium hy¬ 
droxide in •equivalent quantities? Fsrmulate the ionic equilibria 
in detail first in each case, and then set down more briefly, as on 

( p. 258^ the essential changes that occur on admixture. 

5. A normal solution of hydrochloric acid is 78 per cent 
ionized; a dccinormal solution is 92 per cent ionized. Which of 
the two solutions, when filling the glass trough in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 75 (p. 2521, will show the greater conductivity? 
Reconcile your answer with the results obtained on pp. 252-253. 



CHAPtER XIX 

the halogen family 

The elements, if we may judge from those studied or men¬ 
tioned thus far, may be divided into two classes — the metallic 
or positive elements, like, sodium, zinc and magnesium, sfiid the ’ 
nonrmctallic or negative elements, like oxygen, chlorine and sul¬ 
phur. The former give positive ions, such as Nat, Mg++. The 
latter give negative ions, such as Cl - , S = . Hydrogen constitutes 
the single exception, giving the positive ion Pi+. 

Natural Families of Elements_We have a simple means 

of subdividing within each of these, two classes. We can place 
together the elements of like chemical behavior. Thus, among 
univalent positive elements, sodium and potassium, and, among 
bivalent positives elements, zinc and magnesium resemble one 
another very closely in their inactions. Also, oxygen and sulphur 
form one group and chlorine, bromine, iodine and fluorine form 
another. Groups of this kind are often spoken of as natural 
families of elements. The last group is called the halogen family, 
from the Greek for salt-producing, because these elements com¬ 
bine with sodium to give substances all resembling common salt. 
Usually, the elements of one family and their corresponding com¬ 
pounds resemble one another in a number of ways, and show at 
the same time a gradation in properties which it is interesting 
to study. 

Bromine Br, 

The element was discovered by Balard in 1826 and derives its 
name from its offensive odor (Greek, a stench). 

Preparation. — The salt deposits and natural salt wells of 
Cheshire, of Germany, and of Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Connecticut, contain some bromides, along with large quantities 
of common salt. When the latter has been largely separated by 

270 
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evaporation and crystallization, the bromides of sodium and 
magnesium, which are more soluble, collect in the mother liquor. 

The bromine can be liberated at the positive electrode by elec¬ 
trolysis. But usually a chemical process is employed. 

In one process, chlorine gas is’dissolved in the liquor. This 
displaces the bromine, and the latter ehn be distilled out by 
heating: ’ 

2Br~ + 01,^201- +Br,. 

In mother process, oxidation of a bromide Dy pulverized 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid is employed, and this 
method can be used in the laboratory (Fig. 78). 



The manganese dioxide is reduced to manganous sulphate 
(compare p. 178), its oxygen combining with hydrogen from 
H 2 S() 4 to form water. The sodium bromide used is converted 
to sodium hydrogen sulphate (compare p. 162) and bromine is 
liberated. 

Skeleton: NaBr + MnO = + IF.SO, -» Br ; , + NaHSO, + MnS0 4 

+ H 2 0. 

Balanced: 2NaBr + MnO, + 3H..S0, -> Br 2 + 2NaHS0 4 + 

MnS0 4 + 2H 2 0. 
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The beginner will doubtless find it difficult to balance the 
above equation by himself, since the method formerly recom¬ 
mended (p. 113) is not readily adapted to reactions in which 
several initial substances or products are involved, particularly 
when (as happens in this case) changes of valence on the part 
of certain elements also'oceur.s in the course ol the reaction. Rules 
for his assistance in working out this and similar complex equa¬ 
tions will'be presented in the following chapter. 

• 

Physical Properties^—Bromine is a liquid of a ddep red- 
brown color and the vapor, of the same color, has a suffocating 
odor. It boils at 59°, forming a dark-red vapor, and even at 
ordinary temperatures gives a high vapor pressure (150 mm. at 
18°9 and evaporates quickly when exposeu to the air. When 
cooled it forms red, needle-shaped crystals, which melt at -7.3°. 
It is moderately soluble in water, giving a 3.2 per cent solution 
(bromine-water), and is very soluble in carbon disulphide. The 
density of the vapor gives it the formula Br... 

Great care must be used in handling bromine, as, when spilt 
upon the skin, it kills the tissues and the sore is very liable to 
become infected. Burns made by bromine or concentrated 
acids should be washed instantly with water and then with bi¬ 
carbonate of soda solution, and covered thickly with vaseline, or 
a salve of boric acid in lanoline, to protect them from infection. 

Chemical Properties. — A jet of burning hydrogen will con¬ 
tinue to burn in bromine vapor, giving hydrogen bromide, a gas 
which fumes in moist air like hydrogen chloride: 

H, + Br, -> 2HBr. 

Many of the metals, when thrown in the form of powder, leaf, 
or foil, into bromine vapor, combine directly, giving bromides. 
Tlfc action is similar to that with chlorine, but less vigorous. 
Some of the non-metals, like phosphorus and arsenic, also burn 
in bromine vapor. 

Hydrogen Bromide HBr, Preparation. — Hydrogen and bro¬ 
mine vapor unite much less readily than hydrogen and chlorine. 
A stream of pure hydrogen bromide is most easily made by 
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moistening red phosphorus with water, and allowing bromine to 
fall drop by drop into the paste (Fig. 79). To absorb the 
bromine vapor, carried by the gas, the latter is passed through 
a U*tube containing dry red phos^iorus mixed with broken glass 
or beads: 

2P + 3Hr„—>2PBr,. , 

l J Br a f 3HX> -> 31IBr f + H 3 PO a . 

yhe brqpiine forms phosphorus tribromide, which is immcdivrffcty 
decomposed by the water. The phosphorous acid re- 
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mains, dissolved in the water, in the ilask. The second U-tubo, 
containing water, may be attached when a solution of the gas is 
required. If it is omitted, the gas can be collected in a jar by 
upward displacement of air. 

It might seem that a simpler action would be that of sulphuric 
acid upon a bromide (compare p. 102): 

H 2 S0 4 4- KBr -> KUSH., + HBr f. 

This action docs take place, but the hydrogen bromide formed, 
being less stable than HC1, is oxidized rapidly by the concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, so that, although some of the gas escapes 
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oxidation, it is mixed with much free bromine and sulphur di¬ 
oxide: H 2 S0 4 -(-2HBr —> S0 2 -)-2H 2 0 + Br„. This action, in¬ 
deed, enables us to recognize a bromide, by the color of the 
bromine vapor and the fuming'of the hydrogen bromide produced. 

Hydrolysis. — The interaction of water with phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide (foregoing section 0 ) illustrates an important'property of 
water (p. 82). The action is a double decomposition in which water 
is oof the interacting substances and is called an hydrolysis 
(Greek, loosening by water). The water divides into the radicals 
H and Oil, and the former unites with the more active non-metal 
in the substance (the bromine, in Plir,) and the hydroxyl with 
the other element. For example, 

—Oil /Oil 

—OH —> 3HC1 + P—OH 
—OH \OII 


All the halides of the non-metals are thus hydrolyzed, as are 
also some other classes of compounds. 

Note that the halogen compounds of phosphorus are essentially 
different in their general properties from the halogen compounds 
of the metals. They are not salts. 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Bromide. — Hydrogen bro¬ 
mide is a colorless gas with a sharp odor. It is two and a half 
times as heavy as air. It is easily reduced to the liquid condition 
(b.-p. -69°). It is exceedingly soluble in water, and in contact 
with moist air condenses the water vapor to clouds of liquid 
particles. Pure hydrogen bromide, whether in the gaseous con¬ 
dition or in the liquefied form, is a nonconductor of electricity. 

Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Bromide. — Its chemical 
properties are like those of hydrogen chloride (p. 166). It is 
somewhat less stable, and dissociation begins to be noticeable 
at 800°. When free from water, it is not an acid (see below). 
The gas interacts vigorously with chlorine, hydrogen chloride and 
free bromine being produced, 2HBr + Cl 2 —> 2HC1 -f- Br a . What 
are the relative volumes (p. 189) ? 


P — 
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Chemical Properties of Hydrobromic Acid.— The solution 
of hydrogen bromide in water is an active acid (sec p. 61). It 
.conducts electricity extremely well. In contact with certain 
metals, and with oxides of metals and hydroxides of metals, it 
behaves exactly like hydrochloric; acid (p. 167). In the first case, 
hydrogen is set free and the bromide of £hc metal produced. In 
the other tVo cases, water and the 'bromides of the metals are 
produced. For example: Zn(OH), -)- 2HBr—»ZnBr. + 2H 2 0.^ 
,As an fcid, hydrobromic acid gives double dccompositi'-rv'-tiuth 
bases and salts. Thus, with a salt of silver, we get a cream- 
colored precipitate of insolublo silver bromide: 

AgNO, + IIBr AgBr | + IINO,. 

Qldorine-water, added to a solution of any bromide, displaces 
the bromine, which may be recognized by its brown color (test for 
a bromide): 

CL + 2Br--»20r + Br 2 . 

A few drops of carbon disulphide, shaken with the mixture, will 
settle to the bottom, carrying the brown bromine with it in a more 
concentrated, easily recognizable form (compare p. 158). 

Oxidizing agents, such as manganese dioxide. MnO s , also 
liberate bromine from hydrobromic acid (compare p. 178). . 

Uses of Compounds of Bromine. — Bromine is manufactured 
in large amounts in Germany and in the United States. It is 
employed to make potassium bromide and other bromides. These 
are utilized in medicine, and to precipitate silver bromide in the 
manufacture of photographic films and plates. 

Iodine I 2 

Sources. — Iodine was formerly all obtained from seaweed 
(kelp), certain specie* of which use the traces of organic com¬ 
pounds of iodine in sea water as part of their food. The dried 
seaweed is carbonized in retorts, and sodium iodide remains in the 
residue, along with much sodium carbonate and carbon. In an 
improved process the iodine compounds are dissolved out of the 
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kelp, and fiom the latter a sort of gelatin, named algin, is ex¬ 
tracted. 

The greater part of our supply of iodine is at present obtained 
from sodium iodate NalO,, wjiich forms about-0.2 per cent of 
crude Chile saltpeter (see p. 388). 

Preparation. — The processes for obtaining iodine from an 
iodide are precisely the same as those for bromine from a bromide. 

IlFrance chlorine is used to displace the iodine: 

C’L + 21- -> 2C1- + L l 

The precipitate of iodine is pressed free from the solution. 

In Great Britain the iodide is mixed with manganese dioxide 
and'sulphuric acid and heated: 

3H..SO, + 3\InO,, -|- 2NaI -> MnSO., -|- 2NaILSO., -j- 2ILO + I. f. 

Iodine vapor condenses upon a cold surface, not to the liquid, 
but directly to the solid, crystalline form. Distillation which 
gives a solid product is called sublimation. The crude iodine is 
purified by repetition of this process. 

Physical Properties. — Iodine (Ok., like a violet) is a black, 
solid substance (sp. gr. 5), exhibiting large crystalline plates of 
rhombic form. It melts at 114°, and boils at 184°. The vapor 
has at first a reddish-violet tint, and on being more strongly 
heated becomes deep blue (sec next section). 

Iodine is very slightly soluble in water (about I : 0000), and 
the solution has a scarcely perceptible brown tint. It is much 
more soluble in carbon disulphide (p. 10) and in chloroform, in 
which it gives violet solutions. In alcohol it gives a solution 
which is brown, the iodine being in a condition of feeble combina¬ 
tion, and not simply in solution. An aqueous solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide, hydrogen iodide, or any other iodide, has likewise 
the power to take up large quantities of iodine. Here the forma¬ 
tion of definite compounds (such as, KI ->V L *=i K[.,), by a re¬ 
versible action, accounts for the amount of iodine taken up. 

The behavior of free iodine towards starch forms a distinc¬ 
tive tent for both substances (see p. 5). The pale-brown aqueous 
solution, for example, when added to starch emulsion, produces a 
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deep-blue color. This blue substance is not a chemical compound. 
The iodine is adsorbed by the starch, which is in colloidal sus¬ 
pension (see p. 138). 

• & 

Chemical Properties. — The miMccular weight of iodine, ascer¬ 
tained by weighing’the vapor at temperatures from the boiling- 
point up to.700°, is 253.8. The atomic weight being 126.92, the 
molecule contains two atoms. Beyond 700', the vapor diminishes 
in density more rapidly than Charles’ law would lead us to expect),'' 
’and at\~00° the molecular weight has Mien to 127 I see p. 122). 
As the vapor is heated, a larger and larger proportion of the 
molecules is broken up, until the decomposition has become com¬ 
plete. As in all eases of dissociation, when the vapor is cooled 
the atoms nVomlrinc to form molecules. This is the most notable 
casein which we encounter both the monatomic and the diatomic 
forms of the same element. The. heat given out when the atoms 
reunite to form the molecules is very considerable (2l;p±I, + 
28,500 eal.l, indicating that, the chemical union of two atoms of 
identical nature may be as vigorous as that, o5 two atoms of 
different chemical substances. Tlijj beat, of union of atomic 
hydrogen (p. 118) is even greater (211 il, + 90,000 eal.l. In 
both eases, in accordance with Van’t Hoff’s law (p. 210), raising 
the temperature increases the dissociation, because that is the 
direction in which heat is absorbed. 

Iodine unites very slowly with hydrogen, even when heated. 
It unites directly with some non-metals and with the majority of 
the metals. When phosphorus is presented in the white form 
(see p. 404), the action takes place spontaneously without the 
assistance of heat. Both chlorine and bromine displace iodine 
from combination with hydrogen and the metals (211 i -}- Br 2 —* 
2HBr +1,). 

The Direct Union of Hydrogen and Iodine. The slow union 
of hydrogen and iodine referred to above, giving hydrogen iodide, 
is a reversible reaetioh: 

2111 IB f I,. 

That is to say, whether we charge a tube with hydrogen iodide, 
or with an equal amount of the elements in the correct propor- 
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tions by weight, if we place both tubes in a bath, and keep 
them thus at the same temperature, the contents of the tubes 
will after a time be identical (p. 204). 

At 283 1 ’, a mixture of hydrogen and iodine y'elds 82 per cent 
of hydrogen iodide and 18 per cent, of the uncombined elements. 
At 445°, the yield of hydrogen iodide is 79 per cent, and at 508° 
only 76 per cent. Since thC elements increase in quantity as the 
temperature rises, we infer (see p. 216) that the dissociation of 
the'Compound absorbs heat. At 400°, the value is: 

2III + 535 cal. fc* H, + I 2 . 

Curiously enough, at low temperatures, the action is exothermal. 
Thqs at 18°: 

2HI fc? H 2 -f- L, -|- 6100 cal. 

A reversal of the sign of the heat of a reaction is not un¬ 
common. Thus, ammonia and hydrogen bromide, up to about 
320°, give out heat in combining. Beyond that temperature, 
ammonium bromide gives out heat in dissociating (A. Smith), 
and so above 320° the degree of dissociation into NIT, and HBr 
in the saturated vapor is less the higher the temperature. 

Hydrogen Iodide HI, Preparation. — The gas is most con¬ 
veniently prepared by a process similar to that employed in the 
ease of hydrogen bromide (Fig. 79, p. 273). Bed phosphorus 
and iodine are mixed, and water is allowed to fall drop by drop 
upon the mass: 

2P+ 31, —» 2PI 3 . 

PI, + 3H,0 —> 3HI + H 3 P0 3 . 

The action of sulphuric acid upon an iodide docs not give pure 
hydrogen iodide, although the action Nal + H 2 S0 4 —» NaHSO, 
-f- HI does take place (compare p. 273). Hydrogen iodide, being 
much less stable than even hydrogen bromide, is a more active 
reducing agent, and reduces the sulphurie'acid to hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. The odor of this gas is therefore very conspicuous when 
an iodide is moistened with sulphuric acid: 


H 2 SO, + 8HI -> H,S + 4H,0 + 41,. 
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The violet vapor of iodine becomes visible if the test-tube is 
warmed. A rough test for an iodide is afforded by this action. 

Another method of making hydrogen iodide is frequently 
employed when solution of the g»is in water is required, and not 
the gas itself. • Powdered iodine is Suspended in water, and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide gas is introduced'ttmmgh ?i tube in a continuous 
stream. The iodine dissolves slowly Mil the water and acts by 
displacement upon the sulphide ion S = , derived from the solu¬ 
tion of ILS in water. Sulphur separates in a fine powder,and - " 
a solution of hydrogen iodide (hydriodid acid) is formed in ac¬ 
cordance with the equation: * 

2H+ + S= + I, -> 2H+ + 21“ + S l 

The solutioif is freed from the deposit of sulphur by filtration,’and 
may 'be concentrated to 57 per cent of hydriodie acid by distilling 
off the water. 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Iodide. — Hydrogen iodide 
is a colorless gas with a sharp odor. Its molecular weight is 128 
and it is therefore much heavier tlupi air, the average weight of 
whose molecules is 28.95 (p. 134). It is a nonconductor of 
electricity, both in the gaseous and in the liquefied conditions. It 
is exceedingly soluble in water, so that at 10° 30 grams of water 
will absorb 70 grams of the gas. The behavior of this solution, 
is similar to that of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide 
(see p. 166 >. The mixture of constant boiling-point distils over 
at 127° (at 760 mm.), and contains 57 per cent of hydrogen 
iodide. 

Chemical Properties of Hydrogen Iodide. — Hydrogen iodide 
is the least stable of the hydrogen halides. When heated it begins 
visibly to decompose into its constituents at 180°. On account 
of the case with which it parts with the hydrogen which it con¬ 
tains, it can be burned in oxygen gas, 4HI -}- O. —»2H,0 -j- 2I 2 . 
When the gas is mixed with chlorine, a violent chemical change, 
accompanied by a flash of light, occurs, the iodine is set free, and 
hydrogen chloride is produced, Cl 2 + 2HI -» 2HC1 + I 2 . Bromine 
vapor will similarly displace the iodine from hydrogen iodide. 
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Chemical Properties of Hydriodic Acid. — In most respects 
the aqueous solution behaves exactly like hydrochloric and hy- 
drobrour.ii acids. Willi oxidizing agents, for example, such as 
manganese dioxide, it readily gives free iodine, just as .the 
others (p. 1781 give free chlorine and bromine,’ respectively. 
Here, however, (he oxidation is so much more easily carried 
out, that it is slowly efi'e. ted by atmospheric oxygen, so that 
hydriodic acid left exposed to the air gradually becomes brown 
(0 2 - l,4HI-*2ILO + 2I,). 

The iodide-ion I - , which hydriodic acid contains, gives, with 
any soluble salt of silver, a precipitate of insoluble yellow silver 
iodide Agt: 

- c\gNO,-|-TIl->AgH + Tl!;0 3 . 

Chlorine-water or bromine-water, added to a solution of hy¬ 
driodic acid or any other iodide, displaces the iodine: 

ci,. + 2r->2('r + i 2 . 

i 

The free iodine, even if present in minute amounts, may be rccoij 
nized by shaking the liquid with a few drops of carbon disulphide 
The iodine gives a violet solution in the latter. A still more 
delicate test is the addition of a drop of very thin starch paste, 
which gives a deep-blue tint with free iodine (see p. 276). Filter 
paper dipped in starch paste and dried can also be used, by 
touching it with a drop of the solution containing the free iodine. 

Uses of Iodine and Its Compounds. — The alcoholic solution 
(tincture of iodine), painted over the skin, reduces swellings and 
inflammation. Iodoform ('Ilk, is a solid used for similar purposes. 
Iodothyrin is an organic compound found in the human thyroid 
gland, as well as that of other animals. An extract of sheeps’ 
thyroids (thyroxin) is administered with remarkable success in 
cases of degeneration caused by abnormally small natural de¬ 
velopment of this gland (cretinism). Potassium iodide is also 
used in medicine, to cause absorption of blood-clots and effusions 
of blood, for example in the eye. Silver iodide is contained in 
the coating on photographic plates and films. 
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Fluorine F,. 

The discussion of this element should logically have preceded 
that of chlorine, since it is, of all the members of the halogen 
family, the mostyictive. Chlorin^ was taken up first, however, 
because its cdmpoupds are movs^ familiar,. Fluorine is found in 
nature chiefly in the mineral fluorite, 
calcium fluoride CaF s and in cryolite* a 
double fluoride of aluminium and sodium 
3NaF,AJF 3 . 

Preparation. —When a solution of 
hydrofluoric acid is heated with man¬ 
ganese dioxide, oxidation does not occur 
and free fludrinc is not produced. Until 
recently all efforts to isolate the element 
failed. It was perfectly understood that 
the reason of these failures lay in the 
greater chemical activity of fluorine, 
which made it more difficult of separation 
from any state of combination than,the 
other halogens. Its preparation was 
finally achieved by Moissan (188(1) by 
the decomposition of anhydrous hydro¬ 
gen fluoride, which is liquid below 1ST, by means of electricity.* 
The apparatus (Fig. 80) is made of copper, which, after receiving 
a thin coating of the fluoride, is not further affected. To reduce 
the tendency to chemical union, the whole is immersed in a bath 
giving a temperature between -23° and -10'. The electrodes 
are made of an alloy of platinum and iridium, which is the only 
material that can resist the action of the fluorine. Hydrogen 
fluoride, like other hydrogen halides, is a nonconductor of elec¬ 
tricity, and a small quantity of potassium-hydrogen fluoride 
KHF 2 has to be added to enable the current of electricity to pass. 
The fluorine is set fnje at the positive electrode, and hydrogen 
appears at the negative. The U-tube is closed, after the intro¬ 
duction of the hydrogen fluoride, by means of blocks made of 
calcium fluoride, which is naturally unable further to enter into 
combination with fluorine. For the reception and examination of 
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the fluorine gas, other copper tubes can be screwed on to the 
side neck of the apparatus, and, when necessary, small windows 
of calcium fluoride can be provided. 

Physical Properties. — Fluorine is a gas wliose color is like 
that of chlorine, but sorrewhat p^'er. Its density (38) shows that 
the molecule is diatomic (J*’.,). The gas is the most difficult of 
the halogens to liquefy. The liquid boils at - 186°. 

Chemical Properties. — Fluorine unites with every clement, 
with the exception of oxygen, chlorine, nitrogen, and the members 
of the helium family, and in many eases does so with such vigor 
that the union begins spontaneously without the assistance of 
external heat. Dry platinum and gold arc the elements least 
affected. It explodes with hydrogen at the ordinary temperature, 
without the assistance of sunlight. On the introduction of a drop 
of water into a tube of fluorine, the oxygen of the water (vapor) 
is instantly displaced by fluorine, and the vessel is filled with the 
decn-blue gas, ozone (sec p. 286): 3F, + 31FO —» 3ILF 2 -j- 0 3 . 

Fluorine displaces the chlorine in hydrogen chloride as easily 
as chlorine in turn displaces bromine or iodine. 

Hydrogen Fluoride H 2 F 2 , Preparation.—Pure, dry hydrogen 
fluoride is best made by heating potassium-hydrogen fluoride, 
2KHF 2 K 2 F 2 -f H 2 F 2 1- For ordinary purposes, however, the 
preparation of an aqueous solution is the ultimate object. Usually 
powdered calcium fluoride is treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture distilled in a retort of platinum or lead: 

CaF 2 + H 2 SO, CaS0 4 + H 2 F 2 t 

The hydrogen fluoride passes over and is caught in distilled water. 
The aqueous solution of hydrofluoric acid thus obtained has to be 
kdpt in vessels made of lead, rubber, or paraffin, as glass interacts 
with the acid with great rapidity (see below). 

Physical Properties of Hydrogen Fluoride. — The vapor of 
hydrogen fluoride can be condensed to a colorless liquid boiling 
at 19.4°. Being very soluble in water, it fumes strongly in moist 
air. The vapor density below 40° corresponds with the formula 
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II 2 F 2 , but at higher temperatures gradual dissociation to HF 
occurs. 

Properties of^Hydrofluoric Acjd.— The aqueous solution of 
hydrogen fluoride Iqts all the properties a transition acid (see 
p. 244). Metals like zinc and magnesium interact with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid with evolution of hydrogen (p. 64). The action is 
less violent than with other halogen acids. The acid interacts 
with oxides and hydroxides, forming fluorides (p. 167). Cot of 
the commonest salts of hydrofluoric acid is potassium-hydrogen 
fluoride, or the acid fluoride of potassium KHF„ mentioned above. 

Hydrofluoric acid has, in addition, the remarkable property 
of acting upon silica, SiO, (sand), and silicates, to give siljeon 
tetrafluoride SiF, (a gas). Hence; it attacks glass, which is es¬ 
sentially a mixture of sodium silicate NiuSiO, and calcium silicate 
CaSi0 3 : 

SiO.. + 2H,F, SiF, + 211,0. 

CaSiO., + 3H 2 F„ -» SiF« + CaF, + 3H 2 0. 

Thus, when glass is covered with melted paraffin to protect the 
surface, and marks or letters are made by removing the paraffin 
with a sharp instrument, hydrogen fluoride will decompose the 
glass at the parts thus exposed (test, for fluorine). In this way the 
graduation on thermometer stems and lettering on glass are 
frequently made. The vapor gives rough, easily visible depres¬ 
sions, the solution smooth, glossy ones. 

On account of this property, hydrofluoric acid is used for re¬ 
moving adhering sand from castings and for cleaning the outside 
of granite and sandstone buildings. 

The Halogens as a Family 

The reader is recommended to compare carefully the properties 
of the several halogens and their compounds with hydrogen. 
It will be found that, while very striking similarities exist 
throughout the whole halogen family in the case of nearly 
every physical and chemical property, there is always a regular 
gradation in properties in the order of the atomic weights, 
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namely F, Cl, Br, 1. A few examples are noted below; the student 
should tabulate the rest himself for his own convenience. 

Color in liquid state: F, yellow; CL greenish-yellow; Br 2 
brown; I, deep violet. 

Boiling-point: F, -187° ; CL -34°; Br, 59° ; L 184°. 

Action on hydrogen: i\, very rapid action in cold, without 
light; CL action rapid in cold, only with strong light; Br, 

'-►action rapid only when heated; L action slow an<|,incom¬ 
plete even when heated. 

As an aid to the memory, such a table is exceedingly valuable. 
But.it is really not necessary to attempt to memorize all the prop¬ 
erties of each halogen and of each halogen compound separately. 
The properties of bromine, for example, arc all intermediate 
between those of chlorine and iodine. Indeed, when bromine 
was first examined by Liebig, he thought it was an unstable com¬ 
pound of chlorine and iodine, and so missed gaining the credit 
of its discovery as an element. 

The activity of the halogens, as is evident from their action on 
hydrogen, decreases in the order of increasing atomic, weight. 
This is seen also in their displacement reactions in solutions. 
Thus we have found that chlorine displaces bromine from bro¬ 
mides and that bromine displaces iodine from iodides. Fluorine is 
able to displace even chlorine from chlorides: 2C1 - -f- F, —» 2F~ 
-)- Cl,. When we note also that the halogens displace sulphur 
from sulphides (compare p. 279) and that oxygen displaces iodine 
from hydriodic acid, we are able to draw up an order of activity 
for the non-metals, similar to the activity order for the metals. 
This order of activity expresses the order of preference of the 
non-metals for assuming the ionic state, or for gaining electrons 
(sfie p. 267). Starting from the top, it is F, Cl, Br, 0, I, S. 

A last point worthy of mention is that some of the properties 
of fluorides are peculiar. Thus hydrogen fluoride at low tem¬ 
peratures has the formula IL.F,, and its solution in water is not 
highly ionized. We shall see later that it is usual for the first 
member of a family of elements or compounds to exhibit a few 
peculiarities. In fact we have already noted, at the beginning of 
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this chapter, one peculiarity of the first of all the elements, hydro¬ 
gen. Although a non-metal, it gives a positive ion H + . 

Exercises. — f.. Tabulate the properties of fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine and iodine, and of their Compounds with hydrogen. 

2. IIow should Vou distinguish by /•hctnical reactions the 
chloride, bromide, iodide, and lluorido, (a) of hydrogen, (b) of 
sodium from one another? 

t 3. Write equations for the action, (n) of chlorine upon a .sulm’--' 
tion of hydrogen sulphide, (b) of bronibie upon a solution of 
hydrogen iodide, (<■) of oxygen upon a solution of hydrogen 
iodide, (d) of fluorine upon a solution of hydrogen iodide. 

4. Why does hy<|riodie acid, when left in the air, become 
brown in coh'r? 

5. * Make a list of all the acids we have encountered, and note 
which are weak and which strong. 

6. Jim? should you make potassium bromide, starting with, 

(a) potassium and bromine, (b) hydrogen bromide, (r| potassium 
iodide? » 

7. Rewrite the equation for the fiction of hydrobromic acid 
on silver nitrate solution in full ionic form. 

8. At a given temperature, would increasing the pressure in a 
mixture of hydrogen and bromine vapor render the union more or 
less complete? Is the action more complete at a high or at a low. 
temperature? 



CHAPTER XX 

OXIDIZING SUBSTANCES 

In the preceding chapters we have encountered several rather 
• confusing oxidizing reactions. For example, in the preparation 
of chlorine by the action of KMnO, on IIC1 (p. 177), it was stated 
that the hydrogen chloride was oxidized to chlorine and the potas¬ 
sium permanganate reduced to manganous chloride. The student 
may have found it difficult to understand how we can regard 
a substance as oxidized when no oxygen is added to it. In order 
to explain oxidations more clearly, particularly in connection with 
the conception of valence, we must now learn more about oxida¬ 
tion in general. We can do this best through the study of three 
oxidizing substances which are of a simpler nature and are all 
in common use. These are ozone, hydrogen peroxide, and hypo- 
chlorous acid. 

a 

Ozone 0 3 

A fresh, penetrating odor, resembling that of very dilute 
.chlorine, was noticed by van Marum (1785) near an electrical 
machine in operation. Schonbcin (1840) showed that the odor 
was that of a distinct substance, which he named ozone (Greek. 
to smell), and he discovered a number of ways of obtaining it. 
It is very questionable whether there is any ozone in the air, ex¬ 
cepting temporarily in the immediate neighborhood of a natural 
or artificial discharge of electricity. 

0 Preparation of Ozone 0 3 . —The most satisfactory way of pre¬ 
paring ozone is to pass a silent electrical discharge through oxy¬ 
gen. The apparatus (Fig. 81) consists of two co-axial glass tubes, 
between which the oxygen flows. The discharge is produced by 
connecting an outer layer of tinfoil on the outer tube, and an inner 
layer of tinfoil in the inner tube with the poles of an induction 
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coil. With dry, cold oxygen, about 7.5 per cent of the gas is 
turned into ozone. 

. Traces of ozone are found in the oxygen generated by elec¬ 
trolysis of dilute^ sulphuric acid (p. 06). It arises during the 
slow oxidation of phosphorus ( by the air, resulting, probably, 
from the decomposition of unstable, highly oxidized bodies which 
arc formed during the action. OxygeA containing 15 per cent of 



it is produced by the interaction of fluorine and water (p. 282). 
Ozone is formed also when a jet of burning hydrogen, or an elec¬ 
trically heated loop of platinum wire, is immersed in liquid 
oxygen. This method shows that ozone is formed at high tem¬ 
peratures, and survives when eooVal suddenly by the liquid 
oxygen. 

Physical Properties of Ozone. — Ozone is a gas of blue color. 
It boils at - 119°, so that when a mixture of oxygen and ozone i^ 
led through a U-tube immersed in liquid oxygen ( - 182.5°), the 
ozone collects in the tube as a deep-blue fluid. Ozone is much 
more soluble in water than is oxygen. At 12°, 100 volumes of 
water would dissolve 50 volumes of the gas at one atmosphere 
pressure. 

Chemical Properties of Ozone. — The density of ozone is one- 
half greater than that of oxygen. Its molecular weight is there¬ 
fore 48, and its formula 0„. Being formed with absorption'of 
energy, ozone is most stable at very high temperatures (Van’t 
Hoff’s law, p. 216). • 

30 2 -f 61,400 cal. 20 3 . 

When produced in cold oxygen, by energy from electric waves, it 
decomposes slowly. The attainment of equilibrium in this case, 
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like all others, is hastened by raising the temperature. Equi¬ 
librium, with almost no ozone, is reached practically instantly at 
250-300°. Liquid ozone sometimes decomposes explosively. As 
the equation shows, three volumes of oxygen give two of ozone. 

Ozone is a much more active oxidizing agent than oxygen. 
Mercury and silver, which are not affected by the latter, a.e 
converted into oxides by the former. Silver gives the peroxide, 
Ag,0 2 , thus: 

” - 2Ag + 20, -> Ag„0, + 20... 

Paper dipped in starch emulsion containing a little potassium 
iodide is used as a test for ozone: 

, 0 3 + 2KI + fLO -> 0. -f 2KGH + L„ 

The iodine gives a deep-blue color to the starch (see p. 2761. 
This test, however, will not distinguish ozone from chlorine or 
hydrogen peroxide, and may, therefore, be used only in the 
absence of these substances. 

Ozone also' removes the color from many of the vegetable 
coloring matters and artificial dyes. It should be understood 
that the great majority of the complex compounds of carbon are 
colorless. Even a slight chemical change, affecting only one or 
two of the atoms in a complex molecule, is thus almost sure to 
•give a colorless or much less strongly colored material. Indigo, 
C ir ,H 10 N,,0 2 , which has a deep-blue color, is an example of a 
vegetable dye that is also made artificially. When ozonized air 
is bubbled through a dilute solution of this dye (as indigo- 
carmine), the indigo is oxidized to isatin C s H 5 NO a , and the color 
disappears (see below). 

Ozone is used commercially in bleaching oils, waxes, ivory, 
flour, and starch. It is employed also for sterilizing drinking 
witter in Petrograd, Lille, and other cities. For this purpose, 
however, bleaching powder is less expensive. 

Oxidizing Agents, and Explanation of their Activity. — 

When ozone turns into oxygen much heat is liberated (equation, 
above). Ozone possesses, therefore, much more internal energy 
than does oxygen. On this account it brings to the task of oxi- 
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dizing any substance more energy than docs oxygen itself, and is 
therefore more efficient. Thus, free oxygen does not interact in 
the cold with indigo, or with silver or potassium iodide (see 
above), while ozcyin oxidizes them rapidly. 

The reason, for this difference is'shown more clearly by means 
of thermochemical equations (p. 2t)2). When one gram-molecular 
weight of indigo is oxidized by ozone to isatin, 63,200 calories of 
heat are liberated: 

• C.JIfcNA + 20, ->20JI..N0, + 20,,+ 63,200 calories, (if 

But we have seen above that the same quantity of ozone, decom¬ 
posing into oxygen, liberates 61,400 calorics of heat:- - 

• 2( 30, + 61,400 calories. <(2) 

Now it is a characteristic of thermochemical reactions that, when 
they are added or subtracted, the heat effect of the resultant 
reaction is equal to the sum or difference of the original reac¬ 
tions. This is, indeed, a necessary consequence of the law of 
conservation of energy (p. 1071. Thus, whether \Ve burn carbon 
(p. 419) directly to carbon dioxide <’0„ or whether we burn it 
first to carbon monoxide CO and then burn this to CO,, exactly 
the same amount of heat is evolved: 

20 + 0, —> 2CO + 58.000 calorics 
2CO f O, -» 2CO, + 135,800 calories 
2C + 20, -» 2CO, + 193,800 calories 

Employing this principle, we can discover what would be the 
amount of heat liberated if indigo could be oxidized to isatin by 
oxygen gas, hv subtracting equation (2) from equation (1) above, 
even although the reaction so represented cannot be conveniently 
carried out. The result is: 

C„ ; H U ,NA + O, -» 2C»H,NO, + 1,800 calories. (3) 

The heat liberated in equation (1) is consequently 35 times 
as great as in equation (3). In view of what has been said in a 
previous chapter (p. 201) regarding the speed of a chemical 
change, and the quantity of energy available because of it, the 
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greater efficiency of ozone as an oxidizing agent will now be 
readily understood. 

It should be noted that when ozone acts as an oxidizing agent, 
usually only one of the atoms, of oxygen in each molecule plays 
this part, and oxygen gas is formed. This is illustrated in all the 
three examples cited in the prodding section. 

Allotropic Modifications. — We have seen that a substance 
may exist in more than the three regular states, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. When a simple substance shows more than oi.e form, 
in the same state, like oxygen and ozone, we call them allotropic 
modifications. 


Hydrogen Peroxide H,Q, 

Hydrogen peroxide is found in minute amounts in rain and 
snow. It is formed in small quantities, in a way not at present 
fully understood, when moist metals, like zinc, lead,, and cop¬ 
per rust. 

Preparation. — Sodium peroxide Na.O., produced by burning 
sodium in dry air, can be dissolved, a little at a time, in ire-cold 
water. When this solution is acidified with hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid, a double decomposition takes place: 

Na A + 2HC1 2NaCl + H.,0, 

and a dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide (mixed with common 
salt) is obtained. The nature of the action shows the product to 
be an acid, with the negative radical 0 2 ". 

For manufacturing purposes it is more convenient to use 
barium peroxide BaO„, suspended in water, and sulphuric acid: 

Ba0 2 + ASO^BaSOa + HA 

because the precipitation of insoluble barium sulphate carries 
the reaction to completion. The precipitate is filtered off and a 
clear solution of hydrogen peroxide obtained. 

Phosphoric acid is largely employed instead of sulphuric acid 
in the commercial manufacture of hydrogen peroxide, and great 
care is taken to precipitate the other products and all impurities 
from the solution. 
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An aqueous solution is also obtained by passing carbon diox¬ 
ide through barium peroxide suspended in water: 

Ba(\ -f C0 2 + H 2 0 fc? BaCO a l + II 2 () 2 . 

Pure hydrogen peroxide is i^olaled from any of these solutions 
by distillation under reduced pressure, i'o secure the low pres¬ 
sure, the ordinary distilling apparatus (Pig. 41, p. 82) is made 
completely air-tight, and is connected by a branch tube with a 
t water-ijuinp. Hydrogen peroxide is much less volatile tharf 
water, but decomposes into water and oxygen violently at 100°. 
Hence the lower pressure is required to make possible its vola¬ 
tilization at a temperature below this point. At 20 mm. pressure, 
the water begins to p.;iss off first, (at about, 27°). The last portion 
of the liquid boils at 09° and is hydrogen peroxide. 

IVy evaporating the commercial (3 per cent) solution at 70", 
a liquid containing 45 per cent of hydrogen peroxide may be 
made without much loss of the material by volatilization. 

Physical Properties. — Hydrogen peroxide , 1100%) is a 
syrupy liquid of sp. gr. 1.5. It blisters the skin and, when diluted, 
has a disagreeable metallic taste. The pure substance freezes 
at -1°. 

* Chemical Properties. - Hydrogen peroxide (100%) is very 
unstable, and decomposes slowly even at low temperatures! 
The dilute aqueous solution, when free from impurities, keeps 
fairly well. The presence of a trace of free acid or of certain 
organic substances, such as acetanilide, increases its stability. 
Free alkalies and most salts assist the decomposition; hence tiic 
necessity for purifying the commercial solution. Addition of 
powdered metals, of manganese dioxide, or of charcoal (contact 
action ) causes effervescence even in dilute solutions, and oxygen 
escapes: 

2H 2 () 2 —> 2IHO F 0 2 . 

> 

Since the substance cannot be vaporized, even at low pressure, 
without some decomposition, its molecular weight lias been de¬ 
termined by the freezing-point method. It has been found that 
a solution containing 31.8 g. of the substance in 1000 g. of water 
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freezes at - 1.86°. Hence, by reference to p. 155, we obtain 31.8 
as the molecular weight (approximate only, u oe immediately 
below). Now the formula IIO corresponds to a molecular weight 
of 17 and H,C 2 to one of 34. It is evident, therefore, that the 
latter is the correct formula. 

Hydrogen peroxide, in solution in water, is a feeble acid. The 
fact that it is slightly ionized in aqueous solution helps to explain 
the slightly abnormal freezing-point depression value found in 
'the preceding paragraph (see p. 245). As an acid it enters into, 
double decomposition readily, and the peroxides arc salts with 
the negative radical 0„". Thus, when hydrogen peroxide is 
added to solutions of barium and strontium hydroxides, the 
hydrated peroxides appear as crystalline precipitates: 

Sr (OH ) s + H.,0.. 2H..0 + SrO., 


The precipitation involves another equilibrium: Sr0 2 -|- 8ILO ?=i 
SrO,,8ILO (solid). 

The bivalent character of the radical O,, alluded to above,, 
may be more clearly expressed by the following graphic formulae 
for hydrogen peroxide and it.-vino.-t familiar salt, barium peroxide: 


II - O - O - H 



O 


‘ The formation of a beautiful blue substance by the action of 
hydrogen peroxide upon dichromic acid is used as a test. The 
test is carried out by adding a drop of potassium diehromatc to 
an acidulated solution of the peroxide. The acid interacts with 
the dichromate, giving free dichromic acid: 


H.,SO., + KXir/b H„Cr„0. + KXO,. 


The blue substance, which is very unstable and quickly decom¬ 
poses, is a pcrchromic acid. A blue, crystalline pcrchromic acid 
(HO) 4 Cr(OOH) 3 , which decomposes above -30°, has been pre¬ 
pared. The blue substance has the property, unusual in inor¬ 
ganic compounds, of dissolving much more readily in ether than 
in water. It is also much less unstable when removed from the 
foreign materials in the aqueous solution. Hence the test is 
rendered more delicate by extracting the solution with a small 
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amount of ether. In the ethereal layer the color of the com¬ 
pound is more permanent, as well as more distinctly visible on 
■account of the greater concentration. 

Hydrogen peroxide is a mue'^ more active oxidizing agent 
than is free okygcn A This wopjd be expected from the fact that 
it contains so much more internal energy than the water and 
oxygen into’ which it decomposes (p.’291), that 23,100 cal. are 
liberated in the decomposition of one gram-molecular weight. 
•Thus, it liberates iodine from hydrogen iodide: 

2III + ILO, —> 2H 2 0 +1,. 

It converts sulphides into sulphates. The white lead (see p. 643) 
used in paintings is jhanged by the hydrogen sulphide in the air 
of cities to black lead sulphide: Pb..(OHl„((XV l K + 3H,& 
3Pb8 -f- 411,0 -f 2CO,. This may Ik; oxidized to white lead 
sulphate by means of hydrogen peroxide: 

PbS + 4H,0, -> l>bS0 4 + 411,0, 

and in this way the original tints of the picture *may be Drncti- 
cally restored. Organic coloring mutters are changed into color¬ 
less substances by an action similar to that of ozone (sec p. 288). 
Hence hydrogen peroxide is used for bleaching silk, feathers, 
hair, and ivory, which would be destroyed by a more violent 
agent. The products of its decomposition, being water and oxy* 
gen only, are harmless, and, on this account, it is used in disin¬ 
fecting (destroying organisms in) sores, and as a throat wash. 

Hydrogen peroxide exercises the functions of a reducing agent 
in special cases, also. Thus, silver oxide is reduced by it to 
silver: 

Ag 2 0 + 11,0, 2Ag + H,0 -(- 0 2 . 

Hypochuokous Acid HOC1 

Of the many compounds of the halogens which contain oxy¬ 
gen, two have airendy been mentioned—potassium chlorate 
KC10 :l (p. 30) and hypochlorous acid HOC1 (p. 182). We shall 
here take up the latter of these as a third example of an oxidiz¬ 
ing agent, and shall then devote the next chapter to a systematic 
discussion of the oxygen compounds of the halogens. 
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Pure Hypochlorous Acid. — A pure solution of the acid may 
be made by dissolving chlorine monoxide CI 2 0 in water. Chlorine 
monoxide is a brownish-yellow, explosive gas, made by passing 
chlorine gas over warmed mcrvuric oxide: 

2CL TlgO HgCL + C!,0. 

CLO + II./) 2IIOC1. 

As an acid, hypochlorous acid is very weak, being very little 
—decomposed into its ions, H+ and (001) . 

A concentrated solution tends to lose chlorine nionox'ide, the 
union with water being reversible. A second change which grad¬ 
ually takes place in a concentrated solution is a “self-oxidation” 
of part of the acid by another part to chloric acid HC10 3 : 

3H0C1 -> TICK)., + 2IIC1. 

It is unstable in still another direction even in dilute solution, 
exposure to sunlight being sufficient to cause it to give up oxygen, 
which rises in bubbles through the solution: 

2H0C1 —» 2HC1 + 0 2 f • 

Heat is given out in the action, and the stable hydrochloric acid 
remains. 

It is a most active oxidizing agent, because of this tendency 
to give up oxygen w r ith liberation of energy. Thus, its solution 
oxidizes organic colored substances, producing colorless or less 
strongly colored ones: 

C 1c H 10 N./) 2 + 2H0C1 2C B H r ,N0 2 + 2HC1. 

indigo isalin 

Used as a disinfectant (see p. 297), it oxidizes and destroys bac¬ 
teria. Hypochlorous acid is more energetic, as an oxidizing agent 
than is ozor.e or hydrogen peroxide, and is used extensively in 
bleaching. 

Chlorine-Water. — It will be recalled that chlorine acts chem¬ 
ically upon water (p. 181): ‘ 

C1 2 + H 2 0?±HC1 + H0C1 

giving hydrochloric acid and hypochlorous acid. The action is 
reversible, and in half-saturated chlorine solution (freshly-made 
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and protected against bright sunlight, see p. 182) about one- 
third only of the chlorine has undergone the change shown in 
the equation. But, if a substance which can be oxidized, such as 
a dye (attached,'perhaps, to elotly), is introduced into the solu¬ 
tion, the HOC1 whi?h is present .transfers, its oxygen to the dye¬ 
stuff. Tliisy leaves HC1 alone in the solution, and stops the 
backward reaction. Hence more of the chlorine acts upon the 
water, and more hypoehlornus acid is formed. This, in turn, 
)s used bp. Thus, in a few moments, all the free 
chlorine is gone, only dilute hydrochloric acid 
remains, and a colorless organic compound is left 
on the cloth or in the solution. 

Chlorine., itself is’ often, erroneously, spoken 
of a? the bleaching agent. If a dry, colored 
cloth be hung for a week in chlorine, dried by 
having sulphuric acid in the bottle (Fig. 82), 
little or no change in color will occur. But a 
wet rag is bleached as soon as the chlorine has 
time to dissolve in the water and give the neces- ’ 
sary hypoehlorous acid. ' 

Preparation of Hypochlorites. — For industrial purposes, pure 
hypochlorites arc not, as a rule, required. Hence, commercial 
sodium or potassium hypochlorite is prepared by the action of 
Sodium or potassium hydroxide on chlorine-water. The latter 
contains both hydrochloric and hypoehlorous acids, and so a 
solution containing a mixture of sodium or potassium chloride 
and hypochlorite is obtained: 


Cl 2 + H..0 HC1 + HOC1. 

(1) 

HCJ1 + KOII -> KC1 + H.,0. 

(2) 

IIOCl + KOH KOC1 + 11.,0. 

(3) 


Although action (1) is only partial, being strongly reversible, the 
neutralization of the two acids in actions (2) and (3) displaces 
the first equilibrium, Vnd all three actions proceed to completion. 
Omitting the water, which appears both among products and 
initial substances and in any case is present in large, excess as a 
solvent, and omitting also the two acids, which are used up as 
quickly as they are produced by equation (1) and are not 
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amongst the actual products, we get, by addition of the three 
equations (compare p. 289), the final equation: 

Cl 2 + 2KOH -> KOI + KOC1 + ILO. 

As lime is a loss expensive'.alkali than is potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, it is largely used. The chlorine is led into chambers 
containing slaked lime Cat Oil)., spread on trays: 1 

/Cl 

Ca(Oil)„ + Cl.. Ca^ + H.,0. 

•" ' \oci 

The product in this case is not a mixture but a mixed salt 
(p. 247), known as bleaching powder or “chloride of lime.” The 
action is not complete in practice, and the resultant product is 
always somewhat basic. It is only moderately soluMu in water. 


Hypochlorous Acid from Bleaching Powder. — 1. When 

bleaching powder is dissolved in water, being a salt, it is very 
extensively ionized (see formulation below). If now a concen¬ 
trated solution of an actin’, acid, that is, one giving a large 
concentration of hydrogen-ion, is added, the values of the prod¬ 
ucts of the concentrations [11+| X [ 01 | and [II I-} x 10C1—], 
on which depend the extent to which molecules of MCI and II0C1 
will be formed (p. 210), are large. HOW, being little ionized, 
is formed extensively: HC1, being highly ionized, is formed in 
much smaller amount. Both, however, interact to produce chlo¬ 
rine and water, and this displaces the other equilibria. Hence 
an active acid decomposes the salt almost completely. A con¬ 
centrated active acid gives, therefore, chlorine-water, and not 
pure hypochlorous acid. 


CaW(OW) ; 
H„S0 4 : 


2. A very dilute solu¬ 
tion of an active acid, or 
even a fairly concen¬ 
trated solution of a weak 
acid, however, like boric 
acid 1 or carbonic acid, 
gives so low a concentra¬ 
tion of H + that union of this ion with OCI~ occurs to form 
the little ionized HOW only, and practically no combination of 
H+ with Cl - takes place. 


: Ga++ + or + ocr 
: SO = + 11+ + H+ 
IT it 
IICl HOW 

' F 

H,0 + Cl, 
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CaCl(OCl) Ca++ + Cl- + OCH 
H 2 CO :1 C0 3 = + H t- + H+ J 


■T± HOC1. 


If now materials which it is desired to bleach hy oxidation 
are introduced, iulo the solution, tJie IIOC1 is used up, stopping 
the backward reaction and carrying the? decomposition finally 
to completion , 


Bleaching. — Cotton and linen, in their original states, are, • 
hot pure white. Bleaching is therefore an..extensive and most im¬ 
portant industry. The yarn or cloth must first he freed from 
cotton-wax and tannin, since the former would hinder the action 
of the bleaching agent, and both would also make the subsequent 
dyeing uneven. The lnaterial is therefore first boiled with dilute 
eausti.c soda solution, and washed with water. The goods are 
then first “rhemieked” in cold bleaching powder solution; next 
“soured” by immersion in very dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid; and finally washed with extreme thoroughness. 

The final washing, to remove all traces of ehloripc and bleach¬ 
ing powder, is absolutely necessary. If not removed, the hypo- 
chlorous acid acts gradually upon the cotton or linen, and “rots” 
it. Bleaching agents, when used in the household, carelessly, are 
liable to cause extensive damage from this cause. A dilute solu¬ 
tion of sodium thiosulphate (photographers’ “hypo,” see p. 348)^ 
is often used, as “antiehlor,” to interact with and remove the 
last traces of chlorine. 

Cotton and linen are composed of cellulose. (C,.H„,0 5 ),., a 
rather inert substance, and one which is very slowly acted upon 
by dilute hypoeldorous acid. Hence, with brief contact and 
proper handling, no damage is done. Wool, silk, and feathers, 
however, are composed largely of compounds (proteins) contain¬ 
ing nitrogen (up to 15 per cent) in addition to the above three 
elements. Their constituent material interacts as easily with 
hypoeldorous acid as do the traces of coloring substances. Hence, 
since the fabric itself would he attacked by this agent, sulphurous 
acid (p. 334) is used for bleaching these materials. 

Bleaching Powder as a Disinfectant.— A disinfectant is a 
substance which destroys bacteria and other minute, and often 
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harmful, organisms. Bleaching powder CaCl(OCl) has a distinct 
odor. This is due to the slow action of the carbon dioxide and 
moisture of the air upon the salt, liberating hypochlorous acid. 
Bleaching powder, when scattered around, will therefore 1 dis¬ 
infect the surrounding, air, because the hypochlorous acid thus 
liberated kills all bacteria present by oxidation. 

When an epidemic of typhoid fever occurs, it is usually traced 
_to the presence of colon bacilli and typhoid organisms in the 
drinking water. The most effective means of destroying these 
bacilli is to add, at the distributing point, a small proportion of 
bleaching powder (about 20 pounds per million gallons of water). 

Recently, chlorine-water has in many cases taken the place of 
bleaching powder for this purpose. Cylinders of liquid chlorine 
(p. 180) were used in the Great War to kill germs as well as to 
kill Germans, all water supplies being sterilized, whenever pos¬ 
sible, by the addition of very minute amounts of chlorine. 

Oxidation and Reduction 

Oxidations Previously Mentioned. — The simplest oxidations 
are reactions in which free oxygen is actually used up, for ex¬ 
ample in the union oj oxygen with metals and with non-metals: 

2Cu -f 0., 2CuO. 

S + 0, so,. 

The displacement of another element from a compound by 
oxygen is also oxidation: 

4HC1 + 0, s=s 2H,0 + 2C1 2 . 

The transfer of combined oxygen from one substance to an¬ 
other in a reaction is again oxidation: 

2KMn0 4 + 16HC1 -» 8H 2 0 + 2KC1 + 2MnCL + 5C1 2 . 

Mn0 2 + 4HC1 -» MnCl 2 + Cl 2 + ^H 2 0. 

What is the substance oxidized in the last three reactions? It 
is hydrochloric acid, and the product of its oxidation is chlorine. 
True, we have added no oxygen to chlorine itself in any of these 
reactions, but we have done something which is exactly equivalent 
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to addition of oxygen, we have taken away hydrogen, and wc 
have not replaced that hydrogen by any other positive clement. 

Note that every oxidation is accompanied by reduction of the 
oxidizing agent. .Thus in the first <>f the three reactions just dis¬ 
cussed, the froe oxygen is reduced’to water. In the other reac¬ 
tions, KMn0 4 and MnO, are reduced to MnCL In all three cases 
HO is the reducing agent. 

The appearance of a product that could be formed only by 
reduction is sometimes the first thing that calls our attention to' 
the fact that an oxidizing action lias occurred. When concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid acts upon hydrogen iodide (p. 2781, the 
iodine vapor given off on warming shows that there was oxidation, 
but the odor of the hydrogen sulphide is the first thing we notice 
when doing the experiment: 

I1S0 4 + 8HI H.S + 4H,0 + 41,. 

Removal of the elements of water from a compound is neither 
oxidation nor reduction, for hydrogen and oxygen arc both re¬ 
moved: ‘ ' 

ii,ca, -> cq , + Th,o. 

N110H -> NH„ + 110. 

We can now see that oxidation, in the above cases, consists 
always in adding oxygen or removing hydrogen. 

Other Cases of Oxidation. — But oxygen is only one of a class 
of elements which we call non-mctallic or negative elements, so 
that we do not restrict the term “oxidation” to actions involving 
oxygen. Thus, forming a sulphide, by heating a metal with 
sulphur, is oxidation also: 

Fe + S-»FeS. 

Similarly, changing ferrous chloride FcCl, to ferric chloride FeCJl, 
is oxidation: 

2PeCl 2 + CL, -* 2FeCl 3 . 

In every compound one of the elements is relatively positive 
and the other relatively negative. Iron is positive, sulphur and 
chlorine are negative. 
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Oxidation, then, is introducing, or increasing the proportion of 
the negative element, or removing, or reducing the proportion of 
the positive element. Reduction is the converse. 

Oxidation and Valence. -Combining a metal with oxygen 
or sulphur raises the active raliftce of the metal from zero to some 
finite value: 2Cu n -f- (XV-* 2Cu l, 0 11 . Metallic copper has no 
valence in use. In Cut) or CuCL it has become bivalent. The 
'■copper has been oxidized. Similarly, changing FeCL into FcCl., 
increases the active faience of the iron from two to three 
(Oxidation). Conversely, changing 2II01 to CL decreases the 
active valence of chlorine from one to zero (oxidation i. 

Again, in displacement, e.g., %n + 2TTC1 —» ZnCL -|- TL, the 
zinc is oxidized because the active valence goes from zero to two, 
and the hydrogen is reduced. 

Hence, oxidation consists in increasing the active valence of a 
positive element or decreasing that of a negative element. Reduc¬ 
tion is the converse. 

This way of stating the rule makes it clear why removing the 
elements of water is neither oxidation nor reduction. We are 
removing both a positive and a negative element, and are remov¬ 
ing them in equi-valent amounts, 2IT + 0 TI . 

Oxidation and Ionization. — If, in the last illustration, we 
write the equation ionically: Zn -f- 211+ —» Zn++ -f- H,, we dis¬ 
cover that, logically, wc must consider the change from metallic 
zinc to zinc-ion to be in itself oxidation. This is the case whether 
the zinc-ion later combines with a negative ion to form a mole¬ 
cule or not. Mere union or disunion of ions is neither oxidation 
nor reduction. Conversely, the discharge of the 2H+ giving H„ 
is reduction. 

Thus, ionization of an elementary substance to form a positive 
ion is oxidation, and ionization to form a negative ion is reduction, 
and conversely. 

Oxidation and Electrons. — Finally, since increasing the 
valence of a negative atom means adding one or more electrons to 
that atom, and increasing the positive valence of an atom means 
removing one or more electrons, wc reach the briefest definition 
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by saying: Oxidation is removing electrons and reduction is adding 
electrons. 

Making Equations for Oxidations and Reductions. — The 

writing of equations for actions.involving oxidation and reduc¬ 
tion, where there arc more than two substances on one side of the 
equation, is difficult (compare p. 271),‘and a system or plan is of 
great value. The plan of positive and negative valences is most, 
general V applicable. In many cases, this plan may be much 
more neatly expressed in terms of ions and electrons. 

Making Equations: Using Positive and Negative Valences. 

— 1. Each compound is composed of elements which arc, rela¬ 
tively to one another, cither positive or negative,. Thus, in 
KMnt) 4 , K and Mn arc positive and 0 is negative. 

2, In each compound, the algebraic sum of the positive and 
negative valences must, be zi w. This is simply the rule of equi¬ 
valence (p. 128), with the addition of the idea of relative positive¬ 
ness and negativeness. 

This enables us to determine the Valence of each element in a 
compound like KMnO.,. Iv is always univalent and positive. 0, 
in inorganic compounds, is almost always bivalent and negative 
(among the few exceptions are those compounds in which oxygen^ 
atoms are in direct, combination, as in hydrogen peroxide 
H — 0 — 0 — H). The valence of Mn lias different values: 
Mn“Cl 2 , Mn, l,, C\, Mn ,v (X, Mn s vl, 0„ etc. By the rule (sum of 
valences equals zero) we can tell, however, the valence of Mn in 
this compound. The total valence of 0,(40") is -8. That of 
K is + 1. That of Mn must therefore be + 7. Again, in KC10„ 
the valence of 0 3 is — 6, that of K is-f- 1, therefore, that of Cl 
must he -f- 5. Again, in If ..SO.,, the valence of 0, is-8, that of 
IL is + 2, and that of S must consequently be + *3- Still again, 
in K 2 Cr s 0 7) the valence of 0, is - 14, that of K 2 is + 2, that of 
Cr, is therefore -f-12,'and that of Cr necessarily T 6. 

3. Since rule 2 applies to every compound used or produced in 
a chemical change, it follows that when in a reaction the valence 
of an element changes in value, that of one or more of the other 
elements must also change, so as to maintain the equality of + 
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and — valences. Thus, if one element loses in valence, to the 
extent of -(- 6, some other element (or elements) must lose 
-6, or gain -f- 6. The gain (or loss) of one element must cancel 
the gain, (or loss) of some cthe'' 1 element. 

4. The valence of a free element, that is, jts active valence, is 
zero. A free element is also neutral — neither positive nor nega¬ 
tive — because it is not combined with any other element. 

«, Illustration of rules 3 and 4. Thus, in the action for preparing 
chlorine with manganesp dioxide (p. 178): , 

‘ MnOj + 4HC1 MnCl, + 2H 2 0 + Cl 2 , 

4H has the valence + 4 on both sides. On the left side, 4C1 has 
the* valence -4: on the right, 2C1 has the‘valence -2, and Cl 3 
has the valence 0. So far as chlorine is concerned, there is a 
change from - 4 to - 2, or a difference of - 2. Again, on the right, 
Mn has the valence -f 2, while on the left side it has the valence 
+ 4, a difference of 4-2. The two differences, -2 and +2, 
cancel one another. Stated otherwise, manganese lost -f- 2 an<l 
chlorine lost - 2, so that the other + and - valences still in use 
remained equal in number, And cqui-valence was preserved. 

Balancing an Equation. Suppose we wish to balance the 
equation for the preparation of bromine by the action of man¬ 
ganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric acid on sodium bro¬ 
mide (p. 271). We ascertain, in the laboratory, that the products 
are free bromine, sodium-hydrogen sulphate, manganous sul¬ 
phate and water. 

Skeleton: NaBr -f MnO., -f H 2 S0 4 —»Br„ -f- NaHS0 4 -f MnS0 4 

4- H 2 0. 

On examining the formula; of the initial and resultant products 
in this equation, we find that the valences of Br and Mn only 
have been affected. On the left side, the valences of these ele¬ 
ments are -1 and -|- 4 respectively. On the right side, their 
valences have been changed to 0 and -f 2.' Every bromine atom 
concerned in the reaction therefore loses in valence by — 1, and 
every atom of manganese loses in valence by 4- 2. In order to 
maintain equality of 4- and — valences, it is obvious that twice 
as many bromine atoms as manganese atoms must be involved, 
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We may therefore start to complete our equation by writing 
2NaBr in place of NaBr. This immediately requires the use of 
£NaHS0 4 on the right side of the equation, in order to balance 
up the sodium atoms. Our equation thus reads: 

Incomplete: 2Na3r + MnO, H„S0 4 '-» Br„ + 2NaHSO t + 

" MnS0 4 +H s O. 

When wc now count, the number of sulphur atoms on the two 

sides, we see that we need to write 3H..SO, on the left to obtain" 
• 7 1 ” 

equality. Having made this change, wc have to write 211 ().,() on 
the right, and then the quantities of all the elements present are 
correctly balanced. Our equation is therefore complete. 

Balanced: 2NaBr -f MnO, -j- 3H 2 S0 4 -» Br 3 -f- 2NaI-IS0 4 

MnSO, + 2IT..0 

Balancing Another Equation. In the reaction for preparing 
chlorine fvom potassium diehromute K 3 Cr a 0 7 (p. 178), the 
skeleton is: 

Skeleton: ICO A + HCl -> H,0 + KOI + CrCi 3 + Cl„. 

Here, in K s Or a O,, the valence of Or is 0. In CrCl 3 it is 
-f- 3, a loss of -f- 3. The chlorine also changes its valence from 
- 1 to 0, a loss of - 1. Evidently, so that the changes may cancel 
out, for every atom of Or losing + 3, 3 atoms of 01 must lose 
3 X -1 and be liberated: 

Incomplete: K.Cr.,0, + HCl -»II 8 0 + 2K01 + 2Cr01 ;1 + 301,. 

Since there is now, altogether, 1401 on the right, 14IIC1 will be 
required on the left. The 14H will give 7H 2 0. 

Balanced: K 2 CrA + 14HC1 -> 7H 2 0 + 2KC1 + 2CrCI 3 + 3Cl a . 

Making Equations by Means of Ions and Electrons. — All 

oxidation reactions involving electrolytes can be written in terms 
of ions. Thus, the oxidation of hydrochloric acid by potassium 
permanganate can be so written. Potassium permanganate ion¬ 
izes in solution to give the positive ion K+ and the complex 
negative ion (Mn0 1 )“. The potassium-ion clearly is not affected, 
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and may be omitted. The substances actually concerned (see 
p. 177) are: 

MnOr + H+ + CI 7 -» ILO + Mn++ + Cl 2 °. , ' 

A 

Cl 2 ° with no charge stands for &'cc chlorine.. Now we can divide 
the action into ( 1 ) the f:|tc of the oxidizing agent,and ( 2 ) the 
fate of the substance being oxidized. 

- The fate of the oxidizing agent, since all the Mn in the 
Mn0 4 — goes to Mn++> and all the ( >, goes to TTO, in t.li'c forma ■ 
tfon of which 8 H+ will evidently be required, is expressed by the 
equation: 

Skeleton: MnO,~ -f- 811+ —> M 11 ++ - 4ILO. 

This equation is already balanced, so far as the atoms of 
the various elements present arc concerned, but when we examine 
the electrical charges on either side, we find that.'there is a 
deficiency of 7 equivalents of negative electricity on the left hand, 
and a defieien'ey of only 2 equivalents of negative electricity on 
the right. In the course of the reaction, therefore, each equivalent 
of the oxidizing agent has gained 7-2 — 5 equivalents of nega¬ 
tive electricity. In other words, each unit of MnO~ has gained 
five electrons (p. 267). The true balanced equation is, con- 
'sequently: 

Balanced: Mn0 4 ~ -f- 8 H+ -f- 5 © —* Mn++ -f- 4ILO. ( 1 ) 

We understand where these electrons came from when we con¬ 
sider the fate of the chlorine. The change from Cl - to Cl 2 may 
be expressed: 

2C1 - —» Cl 2 ° + 2 0 . (2) 

In order to balance out the electrons in equations (1) and (2), 
we evidently require to multiply equation ( 1 ) by 2 and equation 
(2) by 5 throughout. When we do this, and add the two equa¬ 
tions together in order to represent both the reduction of the 
manganese and the oxidation of the chlorine in a single equation, 
we obtain the final answer to our problem in the statement: 


2Mn0 4 ~ + 16H l + 10C1~ -* 2Mn++ + 8II a O + 5C1„°. 
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The student should compare this with the equation previously 
deduced on p. 177, and convince himself of their essential identity. 
, The chief advantages of the above method arc as follows: 
(a)’ the final equation contain^ only substances which have 
actually undergone a change in,the reaction; ( b ) equations (1) 
and (2) represent the oxidation and reduction reactions which 
actually occur at the electrodes when the experiment is con¬ 
ducted in a battery-cell as a source of electrical energy (see p. 
196); *md (c) the method does not lead to incorrect results m 
the case of “trick” compounds such as H 2 0„. The representa¬ 
tion is, therefore, more accurate from a practical view-point, and 
at the same time it furnishes us with a much clearer idea of the 
mechanism of electrochemical reactions. Additional examples of 
the application of this method to complex oxidation-reduction 
reactions will be presented for the student to solve in subsequent 
chapters. 

The student is apt to underestimate the importance of the 
above sections, because he thinks that he can memorize the reac¬ 
tions discussed, or balance them by repeated trials, with less 
difficulty than is involved in the mastery of the recommended 
methods. He should recognise, however, that these methods are 
going to be of continuous service to him throughout the rest of 
his chemical career. It took longer to build a railroad from New 
York to San Francisco than it would have taken to walk the 
same distance, but that is no valid argument against the use of 
railroads. 

Exercises.— 1. What volume of ozone will be taken up by 
100 c.c. of water at 12° from a stream of oxygen containing 7.5 
per cent of ozone (pp. 157, 287) ? 

2. At what temperature (approximately) will an aqueous so¬ 
lution of hydrogen peroxide, containing 17 g. of the substancO to 
1000 g. of water, freeze (pp. 291-292)? 

3. Write the thcimochemical equation for the oxidation of 
indigo by hydrogen peroxide (pp. 289, 293). 

4. What volume (at 0° and 760 mm.) of oxygen would be 
obtained by the decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide in 1 
kilogram of the 3 per cent solution? 
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5. Why does a given weight of chlorine in the form of hypo- 
chlorous acid have twice as great a bleaching for oxidizing) 
capacity as has the same weight of chlorine in chlorine water? 

6 . How should you make pure potassium hypochlorite from 
chlorine-water? 

7. Classify the following changes as oxidat'ions or reductions: 
(a) H 2 Cr,0, -* H 2 Cr0 4 + Cr0 3 ; ( b) HMnO*-»Mn0 2 ; (c) I 2 
—»• 21“; (d) 2H 2 0 2 —» 2I1 2 0 + (X; (e) Zn—>Zn++. 

8 . Apply the positive and negativp valence method of writing 
equations to the action o’f HC1 on KMnO,. 

I). Apply the ion and electron method of writing equations 
to (a): the action of manganese dioxide and concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid on sodium bromide; (6) the fiction of HOI on 
K 2 Cr 2 O t . 



CHAPTER XXI 

OXIDES AND OXYGEN ACIdS OF THE HALOGENS 

The chief subjects of practical importance touched upon •in’ 
this Ampler arc connected with potassium chlorate KCIO, and 
perchlorate K('K),. Hence our attention will be largely directed 
to the modes of making these substances and to their relations to 
one another. Incidentally, we shall encounter several actions 
of a cmnpfex and, to us, more or less novel kind. 

t 

Compounds of Chlorine Containing Oxygen. —The follow¬ 
ing are ifhe names and formula: of the parent substances: 

HCIO Jlypoehhirons acid, CLO Hypochloyous anhydride, 

[HCI()„| Chlorous acid, . 

.CtO, Chlorine dioxide, 

ITCIOj Chloric acid, . 

TICK), Perchloric acid, Ch,0 7 Perchloric anhydride. 

There are also salts of these acids, like the two substances 
mentioned in the first paragraph. Chlorous acid is itself un¬ 
known, but potassium chlorite KCIO, and some other derivatives 
have been made. 

The two anhydrides (p. 83), when brought, into contact with 
water, combine with it to form the acids opposite which they 
stand in the table. Chlorine dioxide, however, is not related to 
any one acid in this way. 

All those compounds differ from most that we have hitherto 
discussed, inasmuch as not one of them can be made by direct 
union of the simple substances. 

Nomenclature. — The acids and salts within one group are 
distinguished by the terminations of, and prefixes to, their names. 
Thus we have: 
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Hydrochloric arid HC1 Sodium chloride NaCl 

Hypochlorous acid IIOG1 Sodium hypochlorite NaOCl 

Chlorous acid IIC10 2 Sodium chlorite NaCKX . 

Chloric acid IICIO., j Sodium chlorate NaCIO)., 

Perchloric acid IIC10 4 v podium perchlorate NaC10 4 

The proportion of oxygen t,p the other elements is at Hie basis of 
the system. , The terminations ovs and ite indicate less oxygen 
1 Hum ic and ate. The prefix hypo (Greek, below ) implies still less 
oxygen, the prefix hydro implies none at all. The pw-acid con- 1 
talhs the most oxygen. 

It should be noted, however, that the use of ic and ons for 
more and less oxygen, respectively, and of hypo for still less and 
of p’er for still more oxygen are simply relative terms within a 
single group. Thus, sulphuric acid H 2 SO., has a composition en¬ 
tirely different from chloric acid, and both of these differ in com¬ 
position from phosphoric acid HThe names and formula? 
of each group must be learned, separately. 

The properties of hypochlorous acid and of hypochlorites have 
already been considered in detail in the preceding chapter. 

Chlorates. — Like hypochlorous acid itself (p. 294), the hy¬ 
pochlorites are readily converted, in part, into chlorates. Thus, 
when chlorine is passed into a warm, concentrated solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and particularly when an excess of chlorine 
is used, the potassium hypochlorite changes into potassium chlorate 
KC10 3 as fast as it is formed. Since this action (equation 2) 
requires 3KC10, the equation formerly given (p. 296) must be 
tripled: 

3C1 2 -f- 6 KOH —» 3KC1 + 3KOC1 + 3H 2 0. (1) 

3KOC1 —> 2KC1 + KC10 a (2) 

Adding: 3C1, + 6 KOHKCIO, + 5KC1 + 3 H 2 0 . 

When the solution is cooled, the less solublc.chlorate crystallizes. 

This action involves converting five-sixths of the valuable 
potassium hydroxide into the relatively less valuable potassium 
chloride. Hence, in practice, the makers carry out the corre¬ 
sponding action with calcium hydroxide. They then add potas- 
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sium chloride to the resulting solution, containing calcium chlo¬ 
ride (very soluble) and calcium chlorate Ca(C10,) 2 . The 
^potassium chlorate, formed by double decomposition, crystallizes 
when the solution is cooled. . 

All chlorates arc at least mo'derately soluble in water (see 
Table inside of ffont cover)'. ’ Potassium chlorate is used in 
making fireworks, explosives, and mutches. An intimate mixture 
with sugar C,,II.,,O n burns with semi-explosive violence, the 
oxygen of the salt combining with the carbon and hydrogen ef 
* the sugar to form carbon dioxide and Witter. 

Chloric Acid HClOj.—.Since none of (he acids of this series 
can bo obtained by direct union of their ek-ments (p. 307), it is 
usual first io prepate the salts, and to make the acids from the 
salts by double decomposition. This acid may be obtained, in 
solution in water, by adding the calculated amount of diluted 
sulphuric,acid to a solution of barium chlorate: 

Ba(C10,) 2 + H,SO, ** BaS0 4 1 + 2HC10,. 

The barium sulphate, being insoluble, is removed by filtration. 
It. will be noted that double decomposition involving precipitation 
may thus he used for obtaining a soluble product, as well as an 
insoluble one (compare selenic acid, p. 353). 

The solution may be concentrated (to about 40 per cent) by 
evaporation, but must not be heated above 40°, as the acid de¬ 
composes near this temperature. The resulting thick, colorless 
liquid has powerful oxidizing qualities, setting fire to paper 
(made of cellulose (C„H ln O„) r ) which has been dipped into it. 
It converts iodine into iodic acid, 2IIC10., + I 2 —»2H10., -f- CL. 
When not in solution, or when warmed in solution beyond 40°, 
the acid decomposes, giving chlorine dioxide and perchloric acid: 

3HC10 3 -> Hi) + 2C10 2 + HC10«. 

Chlorine Dioxid^: Chlorous Acid.— Chlorine dioxide CIO,, 
(see above) is a yellow gas which may be liquefied, and boils at 
+ 10°. The gas and liquid are violently explosive, the substance 
being resolved into its elements with liberation of much heat. It, 
is formed whenever chloric acid is set free, and hence it is seen 
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when a little powdered potassium chlorate is touched with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (end of last section).* Concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid turns yellow from the same cause when 
any chlorate is added to it. These actions are used as tests for 
chlorates, and distinguish them from perchlorates. .With water, 
chlorine dioxide gives a mixture of chlorous acid IICIO, and 
chloric acid, and with bases ;> mixture of the chlorite and chlorate. 

■ Perchlorates. — When heated,, chlorates give perchlorates. 
Chlorates also give oxygen at the same time (p. 31): 

(2KC10., 2KC1 + 30.,, 

(4KC10., 3KC10., + KC1. 

These actions, like the three decompositions of hypochlorous 
acid (p. 2941, are independent, and proceed simultaneously. 
They are concurrent reactions (see below). Their relative speed, 
however, varies with the temperature, and the decomposition into 
chloride and oxygen may completely outrun the other when a 
catalytic agent like manganese dioxide is added (p. 32). When 
pure potassium chlorate is heated cautiously, about one-fifth of 
it has lost all its oxygen by the time the rest has turned into per¬ 
chlorate. The mixture may be separated by grinding with the 
minimum quantity of water which will dissolve the chloride it 
contains. The perchlorate, having at 15° less than one-twentieth 
of the solubility of the chloride, will remain, for the most part, 
undissolved. The perchlorates are much more stable (p. 43) 
than the chlorates, or hypochlorites: they are all soluble in water, 
and they are used in making matches and fireworks. 

Perchloric AcidHC 104 and Perchloric Anhydride CI 2 O 7 .— 
Pure perchloric acid explodes when heated above 92°. But, like 
other liquids, its boiling-point is lower when its vapor is under 
reduced pressure (compare p. 76). At 56 mm. pressure it boils at 
39°, a temperature at which hardly any decomposition is notice¬ 
able. Hence the acid may be made by passing IIC1 gas through 

*The mixture of sugar and potassium chlorate (p. 309) cun be set on 
fire by a drop of sulphuric acid. The latter liberates chloric acid, which in 
turn gives CIO,, and the latter, being a violent oxidizing agent, starts the 
combustion of the sugar. 
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a saturated solution of sodium perchlorate, decanting off the clear 
liquid from the precipitate of less soluble sodium chloride that is 
.formed (compare p. 309), and distilling cautiously under a low 
pressure (p. 291): j 

' Nat,',10., + IlClV-iNaOl | -f I1C10 4 . 

Perchloric acid is a colorless liqhid, which decomposes, and 
often explodes spontaneously, when kept. A 70 per cent solution 
, in wafer is perfectly stable, however. Although it is an active 
oxidizing agent, it is not so active as caloric acid, and does not 
oxidize hydrogen chloride in cold aqueous solution. Hence a 
drop of hydrochloric acid placed on a crystal of a perchlorate 
gives no yellow eolcy. When the acid is liberated by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, it does not at once give the yellow chlorine ’diox¬ 
ide *( p. 309). 

Perchloric anhydride Cl a 0 7 may be prepared by adding phos¬ 
phoric ahhydride to perchloric acid in a vessel immersed in a 
freezing mixture, P.,0,, + 2HC1G 4 -» 2IIPO., + C1 2 0 7 . Phos¬ 
phoric anhydride is often used in this way for removing the ele¬ 
ments of water from compounds. J.t combines with the water to 
form metaphosphoric acid HPO,. By gently warming the mix¬ 
ture, the perchloric anhydride can be distilled off. It is a color¬ 
less liquid boiling at 82° (760 mm.) and exploding when struck 
or too strongly heated. 

Relation of Anhydride and Acid or Salt. — The derivation 
of the formula of the anhydride from that of the acid or salt 
should receive special attention. In the mind of the chemist, the 
one always instantly suggests the other, so often does he think 
of them as potentially the same substance. The beginner, how¬ 
ever, finds this habit hard to acquire, and indeed is more likely to 
blunder, in trying to divide the formula of an acid into the.for- 
muhe of water and the anhydride, than in any other calculation 
he makes. 

The rule is: If the formula of the acid shows an even number 
of hydrogen atoms (H 2 S0 4 or H 4 Si0 4 ), subtract all the elements 
of water (H a O or 2H a O), and the balance is the anhydride (S0 3 
or SiO a ). The divided formulae are H a O,SO a or 2H..O,SiO a . If 
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there is an odd number of hydrogen atoms (I:ICI0 4 or H.,P0 4 ) 
double the formula (H 2 C1 2 0 S or H 8 P 2 0„), and subtract all the 
elements of water as before (CLO, or P 2 0 5 ). Then check the 
result, by adding the water again, and dividing by two, eoriect- 
ing the blunder if one has been made. 

If the substance is a salt (CuSO., or K()10 4 ), subtract the 
oxide of the metal (Cut) dr K a O), taking care to assign to the 
metal the same valence in the oxide as it shows in the salt. 

Concurrent and Consecutive Reactions. — When two or more 
reactions go on simultaneously in the same materials, the actions 
may be consecutive (sec below) or they may be parallel. In 
the latter case they are called concurrent reactions. Thus, hypo- 
chlorous acid undergoes three different changes: 

2II010 —> H 3 0 + CUO. 

3HCIO —» HCIO., -f- 2HG1. 

2HC10 -» 21101 + 0 2 . 

Some molecules'decompose into water and chlorine monoxide (p. 
294), while others give chlorjc acid and hydrogen chloride, and 
still others hydrogen chloride and oxygen. Since the same 
molecule cannot undergo more than one of these different changes, 
it follows that the actions are independent of one another. This 
k shown by the fact that in sunlight the third predominates, 
while in the dark it falls far behind the second. Since the rela¬ 
tive quantities of the products vary, the several simultaneous 
actions cannot be put in the same equation. The fundamental 
property of an equation is to show the constant proportions by 
weight between every pair of substances in it. Hence three sepa¬ 
rate equations are required in the present, and in all similar cases 
where all the proportions arc not constant. Thus, again, in the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate by heating (p. 310), it would 
be misleading and wrong to add the two equations together and 
write, for the whole action: 

2KCI0, -» KCl + KC10 4 -f- 0 2 . 

This equation would mean that the proportions amongst the 
products were always KCl : KC10 4 : 0, or 74.56 : 138.56 : 32. 
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whereas, in fact, the proportions vary with the conditions — the 
temperature used or the presence of a catalyst which hastens 
one action but not the other. 

Consecutive reactions, however,! like (1) followed by (2) on 
pp. 295, 308, niay be, combined h>«onc equation, since in them all 
the proportions must necessarily be constant. These equations 
are interlocked, for (2) consumes what (1) produces. 

, Oxygen Acids of Bromine. —- No oxides of bromine have been* 
made, but the acids HOBr (hypobromous acid) and HBrO a 
(bromic acid) and their salts arc familiar. 

By the action of bromine on dilute, cold potassium hydroxide 
solution, potassium bromide and hypobromite are formed: 

t * 

. Hr. + 2KOH -> KBr + KOBr + 11,0. 

When the solution is heated, the hypobromite turns into potas¬ 
sium bromsite and bromide. The actions are exact parallels of 
the corresponding ones for the hypochlorite (pp. 295, 308). 

Aqueous bromic acid IllirO, may be made in the same way 
as chloric arid (p. 309). The solution, is colorless and has power¬ 
ful oxidizing properties. Thus, it converts iodine into iodic acid: 
2HBr(). t -(- I 2 —> 2HIO, -f- Br,. It appears, therefore, that iodine 
has more affinity for oxygen than has bromine. 

The Oxide and Oxygen Acids of Iodine. — There is one oxide, 
iodic anhydride I,O 0 . This, dissolved in water, gives iodic acid, 
HI0 3 . Sodium iodate NalO, is found in Chile saltpeter. Hy- 
po-iodites and per-iodates arc also known. 

Iodic acid HI0 3 is more readily formed by passing chlorine 
through iodine suspended in water: 

5HOC1 + H.,0 + I a 2HI0 3 + 5HC1. 

A still better way is to boil iodine with aqueous nitric acid HNCJ 3 
(see p. 397). The latter gives up oxygen readily, and is here 
reduced to nitric oxide TNO: 

31, + 10HNO 3 -» OHIO, -f 10NO + 2H,0. 

(The student should try himself out upon both of the above 
equations by the methods indicated on pp. 301-305, starting 
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with the skeletons as in Exercise 9, p, 315). In both these 
actions the initial substances (including the excess of nitric acid) 
and the products, with the exception of the iodic acid itself, are 
all volatile. When the solution is concentrated by evaporation, 
therefore, only the iodic acid crystallizes., It is a white solid, 
perfectly stable at ordinary temperatures, and can be kept in¬ 
definitely. At 170" it begins to give off water vapor (21110., «=± 
• II a O + l 2 O 0 ), leaving iodic anhydride. The latter is a white 
crystalline powder which may be raised to 300° before if, in tur,n, 
breaks up, giving iodine and oxygen. 

Chemical Relations. — The compounds of the halogens with 
metals and with hydrogen diminish in stability, with ascending 
atomic weight of the halogen. Each halogen will displace those 
following it from tlm kind of combination. In the case of the 
oxygen compounds, the order of stability is just the reverse, 
those of iodine, for example, being the only ones which are rea¬ 
sonably stable. 

Amongst the oxygen acids of any one halogen, those contain¬ 
ing most oxygen arc most Stable. The salts are in all cases more 
stable by far than the corresponding acids. 

The halogens when combined with metals and hydrogen are 
univalent (III, KC1, etc.). It is clear, however, that, when 
united with oxygen, their valence is usually higher. The maxi¬ 
mum is shown in perchloric anhydride (01,0,), where chlorine 
appears to be scptivalcnt. 

The formula) of the acids might be written so as to retain the 
univalcnce: 

H - Cl, H-O-Cl, H-O-O-Cl, H-O-O-O-Ol, 

II-O-O-O-O-Cl. 

feut compounds in which we arc compelled to believe that two 
oxygen units are united are usually unstable (e.g., hydrogen 
peroxide, H - 0 - 0 - H), and we shouM expect the instability 
would be greater with three and with four units of oxygen in 
combination. Here, however, the reverse state of affairs must be 
taken account of in our formula), for II010., is the most stable of 
the chlorine set. This reasoning, together with the septivalence 
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in C1 2 0 7 , leads us to assume the valence seven in perchloric acid 
(see Periodic system). The structural formula; (see p. 350) oi 
sqpae of these substances arc therefore written as follows: 

() O 

* , ->11 II 

H - Cl, H-O-Cl, H-O-Cl-O, Na-0-I = 0. 

II ' II 

0 0 

• ExerSises.— 1. Assign to its proper cla* (p. 108) each of the 
actions mentioned in this chapter. » 

2. Knowing that potassium fluosilicate Iv 2 SiF 0 is insoluble, 
how should you make chloric acid (p, 309) ? 

3. Make the equation for the interaction of chlorine with 
calcium hydroxide in hot water (p. 308). How should you make 
zinc chlorate from zinc hydroxide Zn (Oil) 2 ? 

4. On what circumstances would the possibility of making 
barium chlorate by action of chlorine on barium hydroxide de¬ 
pend Ip. 309.1? Could pure barium chlorate be obtained easily 
by this means (see Table of Solubilities)? 

5. Make the equations for: (a) tlft preparation of potassium 
bromate; ( b) pure aqueous bromic acid; (c( the interaction oi 
iodine with aqueous potassium hydroxide in the cold, and (d) 
when heated. 

0. Make the equations for the interactions of chlorine dioxide 
with water, and with aqueous potassium hydroxide. 

7. Find the formula* of the anhydrides of the following acids: 
HP0 3 , II 2 Se0 4 , IFAsO.,, ILAsO.,, H.BO.. 

8 . Find the formula; of the anhydrides of the acids from the 
following formula; of salts: Na 2 Si0 3 , NaJlP0 4 , NaH 2 PO.„ 
Na 2 H 3 IO„. 

9. Apply each of the two methods (pp. 301-305) of writing 
complex equations to balance the following skeleton reactions: 

(a) IICIO, -> H 2 ().F CIO., + HC10 4 . 

( b ) KCIO, -> KC10 4 + KC1. 

(c) HOCi + IFO + Br 2 -»HBrO., + IICl. 

(d) HBrO, +1 2 -» HIO, + Br 2 . 

(e) I 2 + HNO s -> HIOj + NO + H 2 0. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SULPHUR AND HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 

Sulphur, the compounds of which have been so often men¬ 
tioned, provides us, in sulphuric acid, with a substance which has 
more extensive and more important applications in commerce 
than any other chemical. The element sulphur, itself, enters, 
with potassium nitrate and charcoal, into gunpowder. Vulcanite 
is a compound of caoutchouc (rubber) and sulphur. Sulphur is 
employed to destroy fungi on grape-plants, and furnishes sulphur 
dioxide for bleaching and disinfecting, as well as for use in paper 
manufacture. 

Sources. — 1 The greater part of the sulphur of commerce 
comes from Sicily, Louisiana and Texas. Tn Sicily, free sulphur 
is mixed with pumice and other rocks. When the lumps of rock, 
obtained by mining or quarrying, are heated by setting fire to 
the sulphur (there is no coal in Italy), the sulphur melts and 
runs to the bottom of the kiln. This product is far from pure, 
and is distilled from iron retorts. The vapor is condensed in 
chambers of brick, and the liquid is run into moulds, giving roll 
sulphur. The first vapor condensed, while the chambers are cold, 
yields flowers of sulphur. 

In Louisiana the sulphur occurs in a deposit over half a mile 
in diameter, below 900 feet of clay, quicksand, and rock. It is 
obtained by means of borings, which permit four pipes, one 
within the other, to reach the deposit. Water, previously heated 
under pressure to a temperature of 170°, is pumped down the two 
outside pipes (6 and 8 inches in diameter). After time has been 
allowed for the melting of a quantity of the sulphur (it melts at 
114.5°), compressed air is pumped down through an inner, one- 
inch pipe. The melted sulphur, alone, has twice the specific 
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gravity of the water in the outer pipes. But the air breaks up 
into small bubbles, forming with the liquid sulphur an emulsion 
which has a lower specific gravity, and this flows freely up a 
thrce*-inch pipe which surrounds tlJb air pipe (see Fig. 83). The 
sulphur runs into wqoden enclosures, measuring 150 by 250 feet, 
in which i| quickly solidifies. 

The product is so pure that, for 
most purposes, no other treat¬ 
ment is Acquired. The output of 
Louisiana and Texas — 500 tons 
a day from each well and, in all, 
over 1,000,000 tons annually —• 
supplies the ij'hole deifiand of the 
United States, and could easily 
bo increased. 

A number of sulphates, such 
as gypsum (CaS0 4 ,2H 2 0) and 
barite (BaSO.,), and several sul¬ 
phides, such as galena (PbS), 
zinc blende (ZnS), and pyrito 
(FeS,), are found in large quan¬ 
tities as minerals. The last two 
sulphides are used in the manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid. 

Allotropic Forms of Sulphur. 

— Sulphur appears in two dif¬ 
ferent liquid forms, and in two 
familiar and perfectly distinct solid varieties. The two latter 
are called, from their crystalline forms, rhombic and monoclinic 
sulphur. 

Physical Properties of Rhombic Sulphur. — This form is 
yellow, with specific gravity 2.06. Natural sulphur, roll sulphur, 
and practically all of most specimens of flowers of sulphur are of 
this variety, and arc identical in all physical properties. Speci¬ 
mens of natural sulphur often show the rhombic crystalline form 
very clearly. All the forms of sulphur arc insoluble in water, and 
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all the crystalline forms are soluble in carbon disulphide. Good 
rhombic crystals arc obtained from the solution (Fig. 10, p. 18). 

The rhombic form is stable when not heated above 96°. If 
kept above this temperature,* it changes into monoclinic sulphur. 

Monoclinic Sulphur. This form is obtained most quickly by 
first melting some sulphur (m.-p. 114.5°), and then allowing it 
• slowly to cool. As the temperature is nmv above 96°, the crystals 
which grow in the liquid are of the monoclinio variety. 'They are 
long, transparent, pulc-\ ellow needles (Fig. 84), almost rectangu¬ 
lar in section, and bevelled at the points. The specific gravity is 
1.96. This form can be kept indefinitely above 96°, but, when 
allowed to cool below that temperature, it slowly becomes 
opaque, changing into particles of rhombic sulphur. 

The temperature at. which a substance 
changes its crystalline form is called a transition 
point. It is analogous to the fusion point in the 
case of a solid and a liquid; only at this one point 
can both forms exist together in equilibrium. 

4' 

The Two Liquid Forms: Amorphous Sul¬ 
phur.— When sulphur is melted, and the liquid 
is heated, two fluid, mutually soluble forms of sulphur are pro¬ 
duced. These are known as S* and S„ or amorphous sulphur. 
As the temperature rises, the second variety increases in quantity 
at the expense of the first variety. When the temperature is 
lowered, the reverse change occurs: 

S x ?=* S„ (amorphous). 

If the temperature is lowered gradually, therefore, only mono- 
clinic sulphur (by crystallization of the Sx) is obtained, the reac¬ 
tion proceeding to completion in the reverse direction owing to 
the removal of Sx( compare p. 213). Rut the change from S„ to 
Sx takes place only very slowly, except *nt temperatures near the 
boiling-point. Consequently, if the liquid is quickly chilled, by 
pouring into a cold vessel or into cold water, the S„ is found as 
a non-crystalline substance mixed with the crystalline form. The 
crystalline form can be dissolved out with carb^" disulphide, 
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leaving the amorphous sulphur which is not soluble. The propor¬ 
tion of S„ varies from 3.6 per cent at 120°, to 11 per cent at 160° 
and about 34 per cent at 445° (the boiling-point of sulphur). 
is very viscous, so that, as its qijintity increases, the whole 
liquid becomes thick. At 120° iyojtcn sulphur is a pale-yellow, 
limpid fluid, at 260° a vessel containing it can be inverted with¬ 
out loss of the dark-brown viscous material. 

Amorphous sulphur is a super-cooled liquid, and not a true 
solid, for,true solids are all crystalline (see p. 106). At room ' 
temperature it changes into rhombic sulphur, but so slowly that 
the transformation even of a small part of it can bo detected 
(by treating with carbon disulphide) only after the lapse of 
many months. At 10^° the change is complete in less than an 
hour (compare p. 215). 

Elastic sulphur. — When melted sulphur is chilled, the amor¬ 
phous sulphur does not at once become hard. Sulphur which 
has been heitted to a high temperature, therefore, and then sud¬ 
denly cooled, consists at first of a sticky, transparent, elastic 
material, called elastic or plastic sulphur. In the eoflrse of forty- 
eight hours, however, this becomes opaque and hard, because of 
the separation of the crystalline and the hardening of the amor¬ 
phous varieties. 

Melting and Freezing-Points. — Amorphous sulphur, like 
glass and other amorphous substances, softens when heated, but 
has no sharp melting temperature. The two crystalline forms 
have different melting-points, rhombic melting to form S\ at 
112.8°, and monoclinic at 119.25°. But these are difficult to ob¬ 
serve, as the rhombic begins to turn into monoclinic above 96°, 
and gradual transformation of S* to S M , to produce an equilibrium 
mixture of the two, occurs in both cases in the liquid state. 
Hence, the only temperature which is easy to observe is that at 
which both the solid forms melt when heated very slowly, and 
that at which the liquid freezes if cooled very slowly, namely 
114.5°. This is the so-called natural freezing-point of sulphur. 

Chemical Properties. — The vapor density of sulphur indi¬ 
cates that the vapor is a mixture of the molecules S s , S„ and S 2 , 
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the former diminishing and the hitter increasing in number as 
the temperature is raised (see p. 122). 

All the metals, excepting gold and platinum, combine with 
sulphur to form sulphides, anil in most cases much heat is given 
out during the union. Sulphur unites with chlorine to give sul¬ 
phur monoehloride S 2 C1 2 , used in vulcanizing rubber, and burns 
in oxygen to give sulphur dioxide: * 

S + 0,-»S0,. 

Tn these compounds the valence of an atomic weight of sulphur 
appears to be one (in S 2 C1 2 ) or four (in SO,). These are excep¬ 
tional values, however, the common valences being two (in H,S, 
ZnS, etc.) and six (in S0 3 , S0 2 C1 2 , etc.). , 

Moist sulphur is slowly oxidized at ordinary temperatures to 
sulphuric acid: 

Skeleton: S + H s () -f 0 2 —> H 2 S0 4 . 

Balanced: 2S + 2Il‘o -f 30, 2H,S0 4 . 

In the equations, the simple formula S is used in place of a 
molecular formula. The latter is needed only when questions 
about the volume of the vapor are asked, and sulphur is almost 
always used only in solid or melted form. Then, too, the vapor 
contains several kinds of molecules, and using S 8 or S 0 would 
'* introduce large and inconvenient coefficients. 

Hydrogen Sulphide H,S 

This gas is found dissolved in some mineral waters, which in 
consequence are known as sulphur waters. It is produced in the 
decomposition of animal matter containing sulphur (proteins), 
when air is excluded. Hence the odor of rotten eggs is due in 
part to its presence. 

Preparation. — 1. Hydrogen and sulphur do not unite percep¬ 
tibly in the cold. At 310° almost conlplete union occurs, but 
about seven days are required for the attainment of equilibrium. 

♦Traces of sulphur trioxide are found at the same time. They give 
minute drops of sulphuric acid, which cause a haziness in the gas when it is 
formed by this action. 
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2. Sulphides of metals, being salts, are acted upon more or 
less easily by dilute acids, and give hydrogen sulphide. Ferrous 
splphide, the least expensive of those easily affected, is generally 
used. 

* FeS, + 2HC1 1 -> H 2 S f + FeCJ 2 . 

The action,* like all double decompositions, is reversible. But 
use of an excess of hydrochloric acid forces it forward, and the 
escape gf the gaseous hydrogen sulphide reduces the backward 
action almost to zero. The gas can be made in a flask fitted lik^s 
that in Fig. 30 (p. 62), or in a Kipp’s automatic generator 
(Fig. 32). It can be collected by upward displacement. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide is the invariable product of the extrejnc 

reduction of‘any sulphur compound. Thus, it is formed by the 
actioif of hydrogen iodide upon concentrated sulphuric acid (p. 
278). Even sulphur itself is reduced by dry, gaseous hydrogen 
iodide: • 

2HI + S -> ILS + I 2 . 

Physical Properties. — Hydrogen*sulphide is a colorless gas 
with an odor recalling rotten eggs. It is rather easily liquefied, 
and the liquid boils at about -60° and freezes at -83°. The 
density, implied in the formula ITS, shows that the gram- 
molecular volume weighs 34.076 g., so that the density is about* ' 
one-sixth greater than that of air. The gas is moderately soluble 
in water (290 vols. in 100 vols. water at 20° ), a property which 
enables us to carry out many reactions of the gas upon sub¬ 
stances in solution. 

Physiological Properties. — Care must be taken to allow as 
little of the gas as possible to escape into the air, and all work 
with it should be done in a well-ventilated hood. The proportion 
must reach 1 part in 200 of air, however, before fatal results 
follow breathing the mixture. The best antidote is very dilute 
chlorine. 

Chemical Properties. — 1. The gas bums in the air, giving 
w .ter and sulphur dioxide: 
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Skeleton: II,S + 0 2 —* H 2 0 -f- S0 2 . 

Balanced: 2IT~S + 30., -» 2H,0 + 2S0,. 


2. The compound is not very stable. When heated, for 
example, in the interior of its 1 own flame, it is partially decom¬ 
posed into free sulphur and hydrogen. A cold porcelain dish 
(Fig. 85) placed in the flame will condense 
some of the sulphur on its surface. 

3. On account of its instability, and the 
^ ca;.e with which it gives up hydrogen, the 

gas is a reducing agent. Thus, when jars of 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide are 
placed mouth to mouth, a deposit of sulphur 
gradually appears: 



Fiq. 85. 


SO, + 2H„S -» 2H,0 + 3S. 


Part of the free sulphur found in nature seems to be liberated by 
the action of these gases, both of which are found in volcanic 
regions. The gases must be moist, for, without water vapor as a 
contact agent, no interaction occurs. 

In this action the sulphir dioxide loses its oxygen. We say 
that the H*S was oxidized by the SO,, or that the SO, was re¬ 
duced by the ILS. As we have already noted, every reduction 
involves also an oxidation. 

4. The metals, down to and including silver in the activity 
series, quickly receive a coating of sulphide when exposed to the 


gas: 

2Ag -f HjS Ag,S H 2 f ■ 

The tarnishing of silver in the household is due to the presenco 
of a trace of hydrogen sulphide in the illuminating gas which 

escapes from slight leaks in the pipes. 

* 

Chemical Properties of the Aqueous Solution of Hydrogen 
Sulphide. —While the gas itself is not ap acid, its solution in 
water gives a feeble acid reaction with litmus, and is sometimes 
named hydrosulphuric acid. The conductivity of a A r /10 aqueous 
solution is small, and only 0.0007 (0.07 per cent) of the sub¬ 
stance is ionized: 
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H 2 S ±5 H+ + HS~ (<=t 11+ + S=). 

Tlie second dissociation of the small amount of hydrosulphide- 
l'on HS~ into H+ and S = is almost negligible, and the amount of 
sulphide-ion S = present is therefore exceedingly minute. 

As an acid, the*solution ol* Ilydrogen sulphide may be neu¬ 
tralized by> bases. For the same ngison it enters into double 
decomposition with salts (see p. 329). 

By the action of oxygen from the air upon an aqueous solution 
*of hydtogen sulphide, the sulphur is slowly displaced and appears 
in the form of a fine white powder: 

0 2 + 2H,S -»2S l + 2H 2 0. 

This is an ifetion similar to the displacement of ionic bromint by 
free chlorine (p. 271). 

The solution of the gas is a reducing agent, as its action upon 
iodine shows (p. 279). Bo, also, in presence of an acid, it removes 
oxygen from dichromic, acid (produced by the action of an aeid 
upon potassium dichroinate): 

K 2 (>A + 81101 + 31TS -> 2K(tI -|- 2001., + 7IT..0 + 3S. 

This is another good equation for the student to exercise his 
ingenuity upon, using the methods described in pp. 301-305 to 
balance it correctly. Sec exercise 8 , p. 331. 

Sulphides. — As a dibasic acid Ip. 2401, hydrogen sulphide 
gives both acid and normal (or “neutral”) sulphides, such as 
NaHS and Na,S. The names arid and neutral, as we shall see, 
refer here to the constitution of the compounds, not to the be¬ 
havior of their solutions. 

The acid sulphides (hydrosulphides) arc obtained by passing 
the gas in excess into solutions of soluble bases: 

ITS + NaOH r± H,0 + NaHS, 

• 

and give, in solution, a very faintly alkaline reaction. The reason 
for this will appear below (p. 325). 

By adding to the above-mentioned solution an amount of 
sodium hydroxide equal to that used before, and driving off the 
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water by evaporation, the second unit of hydrogen is displaced, 
and normal (“neutral”) sodium sulphide is formed: 

NaOII + NnllS t* Na,S + IU) f . 

r 

The solution of this salt in watci; is strongly alkaline in reaction. 
In general, any normal salt derived from an active base and a weak 
acid gives an alkaline solution. The explanation by the ionization 
theory is thus of general interest. 

Water, it will be remembered, is ionized to a very small ex¬ 
tent. When any salt is dissolved in water, therefore, there exists 
the possibility of a double decomposition taking place. Thus 
with sodium chloride: 

Nad p± Na+ + CD 
H.,0 OH" + II '• 

Tl ti 

NaOH HOI 

In this case, however, the extent of formation of NaOH and HCI 
is altogether negligible. NaOH and HCI are both very highly 
ionized in aqueous solution, their existence in appreciable amount 
would involve the presence 01 both OH - and II+ in quantity, and 
these ions would immediately combine to form water. 

When a salt like sodium sulphide is dissolved in water, the 
state of affairs is different, as may be seen by studying the arrows 
in the ionic equations: 

Na„S Pi 2Na+ -f S= 

2H,0<=±20H“ + 2H+ 

tl tl 

2NaOH ILS 

Double decomposition with the ions of water here involves the 
formation of some NaOII and some II 2 »S. Now the latter sub¬ 
stance is an exceedingly weak acid. While, therefore, any NaOH 
formed is almost entirely ionized, furnishing OH - to the solu¬ 
tion, any ILS formed remains, on the contrary, almost entirely 
in the non-ionized state, Now we have learned (p. 200) that one 
way of driving a reversible reaction to completion is to remove 
one product as a non-ionilfid substance. This reaction cannot 
be driven to completion in this way, since we have the information 
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of another practically non-ionized substance, water, tending to 
drive the reverse reaction to completion. In such circumstances, 
obviously, a balance must be struck between the two conflict¬ 
ing tendencies, and we will be left -jvith a solution in which partial 
double decomposition has oceyrrcd. But such a solution will 
contain a much higher concentration of Oil” from the highly 
ionized NaOII than of II h from the jfractieally non-ionized HUS. 
It will, therefore, react like an alkali. 

Properties of Sodium Hydrosulphide' Solution. — The faint 
alkalinity of a solution of this salt in water may also be under¬ 
stood by reference to the formulation given below. 

NaHS«=tNa+ *+ HS“ • «=i 11+ + S= 

H.,0 Oil- + II+ ; 

T1 1i : 

NaOII I-T,S ; 

• 

Restricting our attention at first to the equilibria represented to 
the left of the dotted line, we see that, just as in the preceding 
case, of sodium sulphide, any double decomposition with the ions 
of wafer will result in the solution becoming alkaline. But there 
is hero another factor to be taken into account. Sodium hy- 
drosulphido, being a salt, is highly ionized into Na+ and IIS - , 
and the latter ion, as we have seen above (p. 323), possesses a 
tendency, albeit extremely slight, to dissociate again into 11+ 
and S = . If this tendency were at all pronounced, a solution of 
sodium hydrosulphide would necessarily react as an acid, owing 
to the II t produced. It would be, in fact, true to its name, an 
acid salt. But here the amount of 11+ resulting from the dissocia¬ 
tion of IIS- is so small that it docs not quite equal the excess of 
OH~ resulting from the double decomposition between NaHS 
and IhO. There is therefore still a slightly greater concentration 
of OII~ than of H+ in the solution, and the solution consequently 
reacts very faintly alkaline. 

It may be noted at this stage that the formulation given in 
the case of sodium sulphide above (p. 324) is not strictly accurate, 
since in the last vertical column a direct equilibrium between 
the ions 2H+ and S = and the undissoeiated molecule H 2 S is 
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postulated, whereas in point of fact combination of the ions takes 
place in two stages through the intermediate ion HS~. The stu¬ 
dent will discover, nevertheless, if he formulates the action for 
himself in the two stages, that the same conclusion is the-eby 
reached, and within the scope of this volume we •shall find the 
abbreviated method of formulation employed on p. 324 not only 
sufficient for the present illustration, but also exceedingly useful 
in explaining many similar reactions in analytical chemistry 
which will come up for discussion later. 

Hydrolysis of Salts. — The interaction of a salt with water is 
called hydrolysis. The action is the reverse of neutralization 
Ip. 258 1 , water and a salt giving, by double decomposition, an 
acid and a base. The effect is noticeable, however, only when 
the acid a?ul base are aj very unequal activity. A salt which, by 
hydrolysis, gives an active base and a weak acid, furnishes a solution 
the reaction of which is basic. Thus the solution of sodium 
carbonate in water reacts basic, because carbonic acid is a feeble 
acid. 

Conversely, if the salt gives, by hydrolysis, a weak base and an 
active acid, then the solution is acid in reaction. Thus, the solution 
of cupric sulphate reacts acidic because cupric hydroxide is a 
feeble base. 

The extent of hydrolysis, even in cases where it is distinctly 
observable, such as sodium carbonate and cupric sulphate men¬ 
tioned above, is in general only small. Borax, a salt of an ex¬ 
tremely weak acid (p, 456), reacts distinctly alkaline in water, 
but the degree of hydrolysis in a 0.1 N solution is only one-half 
of one per cent. The reason, of course, lies in the fact that water 
is very much less ionized even than most exceedingly weak acids 
like boric acid or most exceedingly weak bases like cupric hy¬ 
droxide. The tendency towards the completion of neut.ratization, 
therefore, preponderates considerably in most cases over the 
tendency towards the completion of hydrolysis. 

When we consider a salt of an extraordinarily weak acid or 
base, nevertheless, very extensive hydrolysis in solution must 
evidently occur. An example is immediately available in the case 
of sodium sulphide. The tendency towards the second stage of 
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ionization in K 2 S, as expressed by the equation HS~ & H+ +S = , 
is exceedingly slight. In other words, as a dibasic acid hydro- 
sulphuric acid is exceedingly weak. It is, indeed, even weaker 
than’watcr. In consequence of thij, the degree of hydrolysis in a 
solution of “neutral” sodium sujpjiide is very high, and the solu¬ 
tion reacts strongly alkaline. As a matter of fact, if we formu¬ 
late the hydrolysis in strict detail if! two stages, as suggested 
above, and consider the various equilibria quantitatively, we 
Jind tb#t a deeinormal solution of sodium sulphide in water al 
25° is hydrolyzed to the extent of 8(14 per cent into sodium hv- 
drosulphidc and sodium hydroxide. The hydrolysis of sodium 
hydrosulphide, on the other hand, is relatively inappreciable. 
As a monobasic arid, hydrosulphuric acid, though ordinarily 
classed us a “weak” acid, is enormously stronger than water, and 
we find accordingly that the degree of hydrolysis of a deeinormal 
solution of sodium hydrosulphide in water at 25° is only 0.14 
per cent. * 

It should be noted that substances such as phosphorus tri- 
bromide (p. 273), silicon tetrachloride (p. 449) find other com¬ 
pounds of purely nun-metallic elements arc completely hydro¬ 
lyzed by water. These substances are not salts, and ionic equi¬ 
libria are not involved in their decomposition. 

The Action of Acids on Insoluble Sulphides. — The interne.-. 

tion of sulphides and acids is itself so important a matter in 
chemistry, and is so similar in theory to many other kinds of 
actions, that some attention must be given to it here, although 
the quantitative discussion of the various points involved will be 
more appropriately taken up in a later chapter (pp. 572-578). 
The common method of preparing hydrogen sulphide from ferrous 
sulphide (p. 321) affords a suitable illustration. 

Since ferrous sulphide is but slightly soluble in water, ihe 
action proceeds by a rather complex series of equilibria: 

FeS(solid) fc? FeS(dslvd) Fe++ + 8— } t=f ILS(dslvd) 

211(71 fc* 2C1~ + 2II+ ) ^ H 2 S(gas). 

It will be seen that a number of reversible changes are involved, 
and the question is, why does the reaction proceed forward, as it 
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docs? To answer this question, a consideration of each of the 
equilibria, separately, is required. 

1. The dissolved hydrogen sulphide is very feebly ionized, and 
maintains a smaller concentration of sulphide-ion S = than'does 
ferrous sulphide, in spite of the comparative insolubility of the 
latter. Hence, the formed from the FeS is continuously being 
removed by union with the hydrogen-ion furnished by the acid, 
and all the other equilibria are constantly displaced forward on 
this account. The action is therefore, in essence, like neutraliza¬ 
tion (p. 258). 

2. The extent to which the union of sulphide-ion and hydro¬ 
gen-ions approaches completeness depends on the magnitude of 
the product of their concentrations (p. 21-01. Here, although 
[S—] is minute, on account of the very low solubility of FeS, 
[Hi] is large on account of the great dissociation of the HCi and 
the fact that a concentrated solution of the acid can be used. 
Thus the product is still large enough to carry th’c reaction 
forward. 

3. The fact that hydrogen sulphide is fairly soluble in water 
hinders the progress of the action. It prevents that free escape 
of one product which is so constantly a factor in promoting 
reversible chemical changes. Here the retention of ILS in the 
solution makes it impossible, finally, to maintain [S] = below a 
certain fixed concentration, dependent upon the particular con¬ 
centration of hvdrogen-ion 11+ present, and since, as the reaction 
proceeds, the concentration of ferrous-ion Fel + also steadily in¬ 
creases, we arc inevitably tending towards a point where the 
product of the concentrations of S— and of Fe++ will be such 
that no more FeS will dissolve. Thus, if cadmium sulphide CdS, 
which is less soluble than ferrous sulphide, is employed along 
with rather dilute hydrochloric acid, a concentration of hydrogen 
sulphide sufficient to stop the action accumulates even before the 
liquid is saturated with the gas. 

4. There are then two ways of making this action continuous. 
Either more concentrated hydrochloric acid, giving a higher con¬ 
centration of H+, may be used to force the formation of more 
H 2 S (by union of 2II+ and S~), or the, reverse action, due to 
accumulation of H 2 S (dissolved), may be diminished mechan- 
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ically by leading air through the mixture (p. 157) and so remov¬ 
ing the hydrogen sulphide as fast as it is formed. Either plan 
\yill cause complete interaction with the cadmium sulphide. 

5. When a still more insolublc,suIphide, like cupric sulphide 
CuS is employee), a concentration of H+ sufficient to reduce the 
concentration of fcr* in the solution below the limiting value 
cannot be obtained with any acid. The reaction therefore auto¬ 
matically comes to a stop almost as soon ns it begins. 

* Classification of Insoluble Sulphides. — In analytical chem¬ 
istry, advantage is taken of the different solubilities of the sul¬ 
phides, for the purpose of identifying the metallic elements, and 
of separating mixtures containing several such elements. Three 
classes arc distinguished. * 

1. «The sulphides of silver, copper, mercury, and some other 

metals are exceedingly insoluble, and, therefore, do not interact 
with dilute.acids as does ferrous sulphide (p. 321). These may 
therefore be made by leading hydrogen sulphide into solutions of 
their salts: • 

CuSO, + ITS t=> Cuij i + IT.SO,. 

The acid produced has scarcely any effect upon the sulphide, and 
almost no reverse action is observed. In this action the sulphide- 
ion is the active substance and, by its removal, all the equilibria 
arc displaced forwards. The precipitation of black PbS from a 
solution of lead acetate is used as a test for hydrogen sulphide. 

2. The sulphides of iron, zinc, and certain other metals are 
insoluble in water, but not so much so as the last class. Hence 
they arc decomposed by dilute acids, and the reverse of the above 
action takes place almost completely. These sulphides must 
therefore be made, cither by combination of the elements, or by 
adding a soluble sulphide to a solution of a salt: 

FcSO., + (NUTS u FcS l + (Nll.hSO,. 

• 

No acid is produced in this sort of interaction, and the very 
minute solubility of the sulphide of iron or zinc in water renders 
the change nearly complete. 

3. The sulphides of barium, calcium, and some other metals, 
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although insoluble in water, are hydrolyzed by it, and give 
soluble products, the hydroxide and hydrosulphide: 

2CaS + 2H 2 Ofc?Ca(OH) s + Ca(SH) 2 . 

They may be prepared by direct union of the clem'ents, and from 
the sulphates by reduction with carbon. But they are not pre¬ 
cipitated by hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. 

Polysulphides. —■ When sulphur is shaken with a solution of a 
sp.lublc sulphide, such as sodium sulphide, it dissolves, and 
evaporation of the solution leaves residues, varying in composi¬ 
tion from Na 2 S 2 to Na 2 S 5 . These appear to be mixtures com¬ 
posed mainly of Na 2 S and Na 2 S 4 . ,, 

When an acid is poured into sodium polysulphide solution, 
minute spherules of rhombic sulphur are precipitated: 

Na 2 S 4 + 2HC1 -» 2NaCl + H 2 S | + 3S 1 

The Chemical Relations of the Element Sulphur. — In com¬ 
bination with metals and hydrogen, sulphur is bivalent, forming 
compounds like H„S, FcS, GuS, and HgS. In combination with 
non-metals, however, the valence is frequently greater, the maxi¬ 
mum being seen in sulphur trioxide, where the sulphur is sexi- 
valent. Its oxides are acid-forming, and it is, therefore, a non- 
metal. 

Exercises. — 1. How could the decomposition of hydrogen 
sulphide at 310° be rendered, (a) more complete, (6) less com¬ 
plete? Would the percentage decomposed be affected, (e) by re¬ 
ducing the pressure, (b) by mixing the gas with an indifferent 
gas? 

2. What are the relative volumes of the gases (p. 189) in the 
action of, (a) hydrogen iodide and sulphur, (6) hydrogen sul¬ 
phide and sulphur dioxide? 

3. Formulate completely, after the model on p. 256, the ac¬ 
tions of (a) hydrogen sulphide and cupric sulphate solution; 
( b ) ammonium sulphide and ferrous sulphate. In each case ex¬ 
plain which equilibrium determines the direction of the action. 

4. Is heat evolved, or absorbed, when monoclinic sulphur 
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changes over to rhombic sulphur? Is heat evolved, or absorbed, 
when S\ changes over to S„? Apply Van’t Hoff’s Law (p. 216). 
. 5. Would equal weights of rhombic and monoclinic sulphur 
give .out equal or different amounts of heat on burning? If 
different, which jvould give more and which less? 

6. Why is chlorifte an antidote for hydrogen sulphide poison¬ 
ing (see p. 284) ? • 

7. Why does a solution of sodium sulphide in water tend 

to deposit sulphur on standing in contact with air? * 

8. Apply each of the two methods (pp. 301-305) of writing 
complex equations to balance the following skeleton reactions: 

(«) K.Or.,0, + IIC1 + ILS —> KOI + CrCl, + 11,0 + S. 

(b) KMnO, + HOI + ILS -> KOI + MnCl, + H 2 0 + S. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

OXIDES AND OXYGEN ACIDS OP SULPHUR 

Theke are two familiar oxides, namely sulphur dioxidp or sul¬ 
phurous anhydride SO,, and sulphur trioxidc or sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride SO,,. Each of these dissolves in water and combines with it 
to form an acid. The former gives sulphurous acid H„0,S0 2 
or ILSO„, and the latter sulphuric acid II/),SOj or ILS0 4 . 

t , 

Sulphuh Dioxide and Sulpi-iukous Acid 

Preparation of Sulphur Dioxide SO 2 . — In industrial prac¬ 
tice sulphur dioxide is obtained in three ways: 

1. By burning sulphur (p. 36). 

2. By burning natural sulphides, such as pyrite: 

#. 

Skeleton: FeS s + O, -» Fe 2 0„ j- SO... 

Balanced: 4FcS s + 110 s —> 2Fe s 0 3 j- 8SO,. 

With fairly pure pyrite the combustion has only to be started, 
the heat evolved in the reaction being sufficient to offset loss of 
heat by radiation and to keep it going of its own accord. But 
with some sulphides, like zinc blende ZnS, which is used as a 
source of sulphur dioxide as well as of zinc, the air must bo 
strongly heated throughout to maintain the combustion: 

2ZnS + 30 2 -» 2Zn() + 2S0 2 . 

Forced combustion of an ore, like this, is called roasting, or 
calcining, and is the first stage towards obtaining the metal. The 
oxide is subsequently reduced by heating with coke. 

3. By dropping concentrated sulphuric acid into red-hot iron 
retorts: 

2H 2 S0 4 -> 2H 2 0 + 2S0 2 + 0 2 . 

332 
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In the laboratory a steady stream of the gas is easily obtained 
liy dropping hydrochloric acid upon crystals of sodium-hydrogen 
Sulphite (Fig. 30, p. 62): 

NaHSO, + IIC1 <=±*NaCl + H„SO a , (1) 

’ • ,IT,SO, «=s + SO, f . (2) 

This methorl takes advantage of two'facts: (a) that sulphurous 
acid is only slightly ionized in solution, which renders reaction 
.(1) practically complete, especially in the presence of an excess 
of IIOl, an active acid (see p. 244), and (b) that sulphurous acid 
is unstable and decomposes (equation 2) when there is not a 
large excess of water present. 

Sulphur dioxide *an also be made by the reduction of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid by copper at a high temperature: 

21!.SO., + Cu -> 2II.0 + SO, -(- CuSO v 

Some easily oxidized non-metals, such as carbon and sulphur, act 
in the same way, C -j- 2 14. SO,, —» 211,0 2SO, + CO s . 


Physical and Chemical Propejties. — 

Sulphur dioxide is a gas possessing a pene¬ 
trating and characteristic odor. This is fre¬ 
quently spoken of as the “odor of sulphur,” 
but it should be remembered that sulphur 
itself has scarcely any smell at all. The 
weight of the G.M.V. of the gas (05.54 g.) 
shows it to be more than twice ax heavy as 
air. By means of a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt (Fig. 86), the gas is easily con¬ 
densed in a U-tube to a transparent mobile 
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fluid, which boils at - 8°. At 20°, the liquid 
gives a vapor pressure of only 3Vi atmospheres, so that the liqjlid 
is handled and sold in glass syphons or in sealed tin cans. The 
solubility of the gas,in water is very pronounced, about 4000 
volumes of the gas dissolving in 100 volumes of water at 20° 
and 760 mm. The solution is completely freed from the gas by 


boiling (compare p. 166). 

As regards chemical properties, sulphur dioxide is stable (p. 43). 
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It unites with water to form sulphurous acid H 2 S0 3 , which is 
unstable, and exists only in solution. 

Since the maximum valence of sulphur is 6, sulphur dioxide, 
in which but four of the valerces of sulphur are used, is unsatu- 
rated (see p. 132). It is therefore still able to combine directly 
with suitable elements, such as chlorine and oxygen. When it is 
mixed with chlorine in sunlight, sulphuryl chloride S0 2 C1 2 is pro¬ 
duced. 

Liquefied sulphur dioxide is employed for bleaching straw, 
wool, and silk (see p. 297). 

Enormous quantities of sulphur dioxide are employed in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and of sulphites. 


Properties ot Sulphurous Acid HjSOj. —•Sulphurous acid, 
in aqueous solution, shows all the properties of a transition acid. 
As already noted, concentrated solutions are very unstable. A 
solution of sulphurous acid therefore smells strongly of sulphur 
dioxide. 


S0 2 (gas) 


SO., (dslvd) 4- H 2 0 ** ILSO a ^ H+ + HSO„- ^ 

H+-|- SO =. 


Being rather easily convertible into sulphuric acid 1I 2 S0 4 , 
sulphurous acid is a reducing agent. Thus oxygen from the air 
acts slowly upon the solution: 

2H,S0 3 + 0 2 -» 2TLSO, 

and iodine is turned into hydrogen iodide: 

II 2 S0 3 + H 2 0 + T 2 -* H 2 S0 4 + 2TII. 

Hydrogen peroxide, potassium permanganate, and other oxidizing 
agents convert sulphurous acid into sulphuric acid likewise. 

Sulphurous acid has the power of uniting directly with many 
organic coloring matters and, since the products of this union are 
usually colorless, it is employed as a bleaching agent. It is 
especially useful with chemically reactive materials like silk, 
wool, and fragile structures like straw, which are likely to be 
destroyed if bleaching powder is used. The compounds thus 
formed are unstable, and lose the sulphurous acid again. Hence, 
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wool yellows with age, and straw hats lose their whiteness. As 
a disinfectant it acts, perhaps, by addition likewise. 

. To prevent the growth of fungi or other organisms, wine casks 
are fumigated with sulphur dioxide before being filled. Dried 
peaches and apples arc prepared by exposing slices of the fruit 
on trays to sulphuf dioxide. The sulphurous acid produced 
bleaches the*fruit, keeps insects away, And prevents the formation 
of dark-colored substances during the subsequent drying. 

As £ dibasic acid, sulphurous acid forms normal salts like 
1^a a S0 3 , and acid salts like NaHS0 3 . 

Sulphites.—The acid sulphites (or bisulphites, compare p. 
347) of the alkali medals, KHSO., and NaHSO,, when in solution, 
arc acid in reaction. Solutions of the neutral sulphites, however, 
react ■alkaline. Both series of salts arc readily decomposed by 
strong acids to give free sulphurous acid, and the latter partly 
decomposes* yielding sulphur dioxide (p. 333). 

Calcium bisulphite solution, Ca(HS0 3 ) 3 , is used to dissolve the 
lignin out of wood, and leave the pure cellulose 1 (paper pulp) 
employed in the manufacture of pajjpr (see p. 514). 

When heated, sulphites undergo decomposition. The sul¬ 
phates, being the most stable of all the salts of sulphur acids, are 
formed when the salts of any of those acids arc decomposed by 
heating. The nature of the particular salt determines what othes 
products shall appear. Thus, with sodium sulphite Na 2 S0 s , one 
molecule of the sulphite furnishes three atoms of oxygen, suffi¬ 
cient to oxidize three other molecules, and leaves one molecule of 
sodium sulphide behind: 


4Na 2 SO, -> Na 2 S + 3Na 2 S0 4 . 

The sulphites are as readily oxidized as is the acid itself. They 
are slowly converted, both in solution and in the solid form, fey 
the influence of the oxygen of the air, into sulphates. 

• 

Sulphur Tkioxide and Sulphuric Acid 

Sulphur Trioxide. — Sulphur dioxide and oxygen, when 
heated together to 400°, unite very slowly with evolution of heat 
to give sulphur trioxide: 
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2S0, + 0 2 -» 2S0 3 + 45,200 calories. 

This reaction, however, cannot be utilized for the manufacture 
of sulphur trioxide except under special conditions, for at 400“ 
the union takes place far too slowly for use in industrial work, 
while at higher temperatures flic reverse action becomes appre¬ 
ciable and poor yields are obtained. If we apply Van’t Hoff’s 
law to the reversible reaction: 2SO, -f- 0 2 2S0 3 we see that, 

since the forward change is exothermic, raising the temperature 
will favor the backwa-d change. In actual practice it is found 
that at 400°, 98-99 per cent of the materials unite; at 700°, only 
60 per cent; at 900°, practically none. 

Sulphur trioxidc is a white solid which exists in two allotropic 
crystalline forms. One melts at 15°, and is there f ore fluid at 
ordinary temperatures. The other vaporizes without melting 
at 50°. Both forms react vigorously with water, causing a hiss¬ 
ing noise due to the steam produced by the heat of the union: 

SO, + IT 2 0 -» ILSO.,. 

Sulphur trioxide combines also with sulphuric acid to give 
oleum, or f inning sulphuric acid, ILS.,0,: 

SO, + H a S0 4 -»H s SA- 

- x The Contact Process for Sulphuric Acid. —The interaction 
of sulphur dioxide and oxygen is hastened by many substances, 
such as glass, porcelain, ferric oxide and, more especially, finely 
divided platinum, which remain themselves unchanged and simply 
act as contact or catalytic, agents. The contact process, as this 
is called, is now very extensively used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

The efficiency of the contact agent depends on the amount of 
surface it presents to the gases. The action may be illustrated by 
dipping asbestos in a solution of ehloroplatinic acid and then 
heating the mineral in the Bunsen flame: 

H 2 PtCl 6 -* Pt -f 2HC11 + 2C1 2 f. 

The platinum is thus spread in a fine grey powder on the fibers 
of the asbestos. The latter is placed in a tube (Fig. CO, p. 176), 
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where a mixture of oxygen (or air) and sulphur dioxide may be 
passed over the heated material. The sulphur trioxide issues as 
vapor at the other end of the tube, where its presence is recog- 
nized'by the dense fumes (droplets of sulphuric acid), produced 
when it meets The moisture in ills air. The vapor can be con¬ 
densed to liquid form in a cooled flask. 

In practice the contact agent employed is platinum, dispersed 
in a very finely-divided condition throughout a suitable carrying 
wateriiti, or base. The Grillo process uses^as a base magnesium 
sulphate. This gives a catalytic mass just as active as platinized 
asbestos, and requires only one-hundredth part the amount of 
platinum. With silica gel (p. 452) as a base, the platinum con¬ 
tent of the contact nfass can be still further reduced. This a 
very important point, in the economics of the process. 

It'is absolutely necessary, in employing the contact process, 
to remove from the sulphur dioxide all traces of substances such 
as arseniou* oxide and similar impurities derived from the cal- 
cining of pyrite or some other mineral sulphide. The most 
minute quantities of these substances act as poisons on the cataly¬ 
tic agent, and soon render it quite* inoperative. The sulphur 
dioxide is therefore very carefully purified before reaching the 
contact chamber. Excess oxygen is used in the reacting mixture, 
in order to drive the reaction more readily towards complete 
formation of 80., (compare p. 209). The temperature in th« 
contact chamber is kept between 380° and 450°. The system has 
a tendency to get hotter during the reaction, owing to the heat 
evolved. This tendency, if unchecked, would lead to a decreased 
yield of sulphur trioxide; the cold entering gases are therefore 
first led over the outside of the pipes which contain the catalyst, 
in order to keep the temperature constant inside. 

The issuing gases, consisting mainly of sulphur trioxidc vapor 
mixed with excess oxygen, are condensed by being led into 97-4)9 
per cent sulphuric acid, the concentration of the liquid being 
maintained at this pfcint by a regulated influx of water. If 
oleum, or fuming sulphuric acid, is required, the addition of water 
is omitted. 

It would seem to be simpler to dissolve the gaseous sulphur 
trioxide in water, to give sulphuric acid H 2 0 +SO s -> H 2 S0 4) 
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rather than in 98 per cent sulphuric acid, but this cannot be 
done. The mixture O s + SO, is very incompletely absorbed by 
water. When a bubble of this mixture enters water, the hitter 
evaporates into the bubble ii. the attempt to saturate the space 
occupied by the bubble with water vapor (p. To). The water 
which so evaporates, however, combines immediately with the 
sulphur trioxide to form a fog, consisting of droplets of liquid 
sulphuric acid, and so more and more water evaporates into the 
bubbles. Now the molecules of S0 3 , so long as they remain 
.gaseous, move with great velocity, namely 292 meters per second 
at room temperature, and still faster in this hot gaseous mixture 
(see p. 54). Hence, all the molecules that escape combination 
with the water vapor, strike the wall of thd bubble, and combine 
with the water in a few seconds. The droplets of sulphuric acid, 
forming the fog, however, arc not molecules but large aggregates 
of molecules. They do not therefore move like the molecules of 
a gas, but are relatively stationary. The chance of their strik¬ 
ing the wall of the bubble is therefore reduced enormously. 
Hence, after the sulphur trioxide that escapes combination has 
dissolved, the droplets of fog, carried by the excess of oxygen, can 
be bubbled through a whole series of vessels of water in succession 
without any significant amount of the droplets being dissolved. 
The same fog can be shaken in a flask with water, violently and 
Continuously, without any appreciable solution. When the water 
is thrown, by the shaking, through the oxygen, the oxygen is 
split up by the water, and driven about, but the fog particles 
move with the oxygen, so that the water never reaches them. On 
the other hand, when the mixture of gases bubbles througn 97-99 
per cent sulphuric acid, as is done in practice, there is practically 
no water available for evaporation, the sulphur trioxide remains 
gaseous, and its rapidly moving molecules in a few seconds have 
ah plunged into the sulphuric acid and combined with it, cither 
uniting with the 1 to 3 per cent of water present or, when oleum 
is made, uniting with the sulphuric acid to form H^O,. 

This case affords an admirable illustration of the importance 
of physics in practical chemistry (p. 25). The chemical reaction 
occurs with water, but the physical condition of the fog of sul¬ 
phuric acid prevents its dissolving and, if water were used in a 
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factory, a large proportion of the sulphuric acid would pass with 
the excess of oxygen into the air and be lost. In fact, it would 
kill vegetation, and make life unbearable in the neighborhood. 

• • 

Chamber Process for Sulphuric Acid. — Although salts of 
sulphuric acid, such as calcium sulphate CaS0 4 , are exceedingly 
plentiful in nature, the preparation of the acid by chemical action 
upon the salts is not practicable. The sulphates, indeed, inter* 
act tvitlf all acids, but the actions are reversible. The completion 
of the action by the plan used in making hydrogen chloride (p.» 
162), involving the removal of the sulphuric acid by distillation, 
would be difficult on account of the involatilitv of this acid. It 
boils at 330''; and suftablo acids, less volatile still, which might 
be used to literate it, do not exist. We are therefore compelled 
to build up sulphuric acid from its elements. 

The gases, the interactions of which result in the formation of 
sulphuric acid, are: water vapor, sulphur dioxide, nitrous anhy¬ 
dride NX).,* (see p. 399), and oxygen. These are obtained, the 
first by injection of steam, the second usually by the burning of 
pyrite, the third from nitric acid IINO., (see below, p. 341), and 
the fourth by the introduction of air. The gases arc thoroughly 
mixed in large leaden chambers, and the sulphuric acid forms 
droplets which fall to the floors. In spite of elaborate investiga¬ 
tions, instigated by the extensive scale upon which the inanufae-* 
ture is carried on and the immense financial interests involved, 
some uncertainty still exists in regard to the precise nature of 
the chemical changes which take place. According to Lunge, sup¬ 
porting the view first suggested by Berzelius, the greater part 
of the product is formed by two successive actions, the first of 
which yields a complex compound that is decomposed by excess 
of water in the second: 

/ () - II 

ITT) + 2SCL + NX), + 0., -> 2SO, (D 

N '0 - NO 

‘This gas is unstable, breaking up in part, into nitric oxide NO and ni¬ 
trogen totroxide NO,: NiOaP*NOT NC)>. la this process, however, the 
mixture behaves as if it were all N = 0>, and so only nitrous anhydride is 
tamed in this connection. 
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The group - NO, nitrosyl, is found in many compounds. Here, 
if it were displaced by hydrogen, sulphuric acid would result. 
Hence this compound is called nitrosylsulphuric acid: 

/O-H / OH 

2S0 2 +ft 2 b?±2S0 2 '+NA- (2) 

\)-NO \)II 

'The equations (1) and (2) arc not partial equations for one inter¬ 
action, but represent' distinct actions which can be carried out 
“separately. In a properly operating plant, indeed, the nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid is not observed. But when the supply of water is 
deficient, white “chamber crystals,” consisting of this substance, 
collect on the walls. 

The explanation of the success of this seemingly roundabout 
method of getting sulphuric acid is as follows: The direct union of 
sulphur dioxide and water to form sulphurous acid is rapid, but 
the action of free oxygen upon the latter, 2H..SO,, + 0, -» 2H 2 SO,,, 
is exceedingly slow. Reaching sulphuric acid by the use of these 
two changes, although they constitute a direct route to the result, 
is not feasible in practice. On the other hand, both of the above 
actions, (1) and (2), happen to be much more speedy, and so, by 
their use, more rapid production of the desired substance is se¬ 
cured at the expense of a slight complexity. 

The progress of the first action is marked by the disappearance 
of the brown nitrous anhydride and, on the introduction of water, 
the completion of the second stage results in the reproduction of 
the same substance. The nitrous anhydride takes part a large 
number of times in these changes, and so facilitates the conversion 
of a great amount of sulphur dioxide, oxygen, and water into 
sulphuric acid, without much diminution of its quantity. Some 
i$i unavoidably lost, however. 

This loss of nitrous anhydride is made good by the intro¬ 
duction of nitric acid vapor into the chamber. This acid is made 
from concentrated sulphuric acid and commercial sodium nitrate 
NaNO,: 

NaNO, + ITS0 4 p± HNO, ♦ + NallSO,. 
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On account of the volatility of the nitric acid, a moderate heat is 
sufficient to remove it from admixture with the other substances, 
and its vapor is swept along with the other gases into the appara¬ 
tus. *The first reaction which this vapor undergoes may be 
written: • 


JJ 2 0 + 2S0 2 + 2IINO., -> 2H 2 S0 4 + N 2 0 3 . 

The N 2 Oj formed is now immediately available to take part 
fh tlie successive cycles of reactions alreatfy discussed. 

Relative Speed of Consecutive Reactions. — In consecutive 

reactions, as we havj already mentioned (p. 3131, the second 
uses materials produced by the first. It may be noted thafr if 
the second action is as speedy as the first, or speedier, then no 
intermediate products will be detectable. This is the case with 
the chambcc process reactions, when sufficient steam is intro¬ 
duced, for under these circumstances no solid nitrosvlsulphurie 
acid is deposited. If the second reaction is slower than the first, 
then the products of the first reaction will accumulate, and be¬ 
come noticeable. * 

The conception of consecutive reactions enables us to under¬ 
stand and remember some significant facts. For example, it was 
mentioned that when dry sulphur is oxidized, we obtain sulphur 
dioxide, but when moist sulphur is oxidized, by the air or other¬ 
wise, the only product is sulphuric acid (p. 320). This change 
may be conceived of as proceeding in two stages: 

S + 0 2 + II 2 0 -> IFSO,, 

2 ilso 3 1 - a, 2 n,so 4 , 

which would be consecutive reactions. Since oxidation of solid 
sulphur can proceed only on the surface, it is slow. Since the 
sulphurous acid is dissolved, and every molecule of it is acces¬ 
sible to the dissolved oxygen, or oxidizing agent, the. second 
action should be speedier and consume the product of the first 
action as fast as it is formed. It is, therefore, quite natural that 
no sulphurous acid should be detectable when water is present. 
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Details of the Chamber Process. — The sulphur dioxide is 
produced in a row of furnaces A (Fig. 87). The gases from the 
various furnaces pass into one long dust-flue, in which they arc 
mingled with the proper proportion of air, and deposit oxides of 
iron and of arsenic, and other materials which, they transport 
mechanically. From this flue they enter 'the Glover tower (7, 
in which they acquire tlfe oxides of nitrogen. Ha'ving secured 
all the necessary constituents, excepting water, the gases next 
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enter the first of the lead chambers C, large structures lined com¬ 
pletely with sheet lead. These measure as much as 100 X 40 X 
40 feet, and have a total capacity of 150,000 to 200,000 cubic 
feet. As the gases drift through these chambers they arc thor¬ 
oughly mixed, and an amount of steam considerably in excess of 
that actually required is generated in a boiler D and injected 
into the chambers at various points E and F. The sulphuric 
acid formed, along with the excess of steam, condenses and col¬ 
lects upon the floor of the chamber, whence it is run through a 
pipe P, into a reservoir R,, while the unused gases, chiefly ni¬ 
trous anhydride and nitrogen, the latter derived from the air 
originally admitted, find an exit into the Gay-Lussac tower L. 

This is a tower about fifty feet in height, filled with tiles, 
over which concentrated sulphuric acid continually trickles. The 
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object of this tower, to catch the nitrous anhydride and enable it 
to be reemployed iti the process, is accomplished by a reversal of 
action (2) on p. 340. The acid which accumulates in the vessel at 
the bottom of this tower contain^, therefore, nitrosylsulphuric 
acid, and by means of compressed air this acid is forced from a 
reservoir R, through* a pipe P 2 up to a vessel at the top of the 
Glover towdV G. A neighboring vessel at the top of this tower 
is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, forced up by compressed air 
from the reservoir R, through a pipe P 3 as required, and wheft 
the contents of both vessels are mixed by allowing their content? 
to trickle down through the tower, nitrous anhydride is once 
more set free by the interaction of the water in the dilute acid 
(action (2)). The plover tower is filled with broken flint or 
tiles, in orddr that the descending liquid may offer a large stir- 
face bo the hot gases ascending the tower, and thereby facilitate 
the acquisition by these gases of a sufficient quantity of nitrous 
anhydride. .Their high temperature also causes a considerable 
concentration of the diluted sulphuric acid as it trickles down¬ 
ward. This concentrated acid, after traversing this tower, is run 
into a reservoir R.,, whence as muelj as is needed is forced by 
compressed air to the top of the Gay-Lussac tower L to be used 
once more for the absorption of nitrous anhydride. 

To replace the part of the nitrous anhydride which is in¬ 
evitably lost, fresh nitric acid is furnished by small open vessels 
N, containing sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid, placed in the 
flues of the pyrite-burners. About 4 kg. of the nitrate are con¬ 
sumed for every 100 kg. of sulphur. 

Concentration of “Chamber Sulphuric Acid.” — The acid 
which drains from the chambers into the reservoir R, (“chamber 
acid”) contains but 60 to 70 per cent of sulphuric acid, and has 
a specific gravity of 1.5-1.62. 

This crude sulphuric acid is applicable directly in some chem¬ 
ical manufactures, su(jji as the preparation of superphosphates 
(p. 527). For many purposes, however, a more concentrated 
acid is required. (Some is available, of course, from the more 
concentrated product accumulating in the reservoir R s ). Con¬ 
centration of the chamber acid is effected by heating, to evapo- 
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rate off water, in pans lined with lead, which are frequently 
placed over the pyrite-burners in order to economize fuel. The 
evaporation in lead is carried on until a specific gravity 1.7, 
corresponding to 77 per cent concentration, is reached. JJp to 
this point the sulphate of lead formed by the action of the sul¬ 
phuric acid produces a crust Which protacts' the metal from 
further action. When a ctill more concentrated acid is wanted 
other methods of driving off the water, such as the cascade 
System or the Gaillard tower, must be employed. 

The cascade systela consists of a scries of small silica of 
‘silicon-iron basins set over an inclined flue, and so placed that 
each basin delivers by a spout into the one below. The flue is 
heated by gas or coke firing at the lower god, and dilute acid is 
fed continuously into the basin at the top end. 'As the acid 
passes from basin to basin, it meets hotter and hotter conditions 
and becomes more and more concentrated. 

The Gaillard plant consists essentially of a large hollow tower 
built of acid-resisting stone, and filled with small fragments of 
similar material. Dilute acid is sprayed in at the,top, and meets 
hot furnace gases injected in at the bottom. Most of the water 
contained in the acid is carried off by these gases, and concen¬ 
trated acid collects at the bottom of the tower. 

A more convenient method of obtaining very concentrated 
acid, which avoids the difficulties of evaporation entirely, is to 
add to the chamber acid the requisite quantity of oleum, prepared 
by the contact process already described. Commercial sulphuric 
acid, oil of vitriol, lias a specific gravity 1.83-1.84, and contains 
about 93.5 per cent H,S0 4 . 

Commercial sulphuric acid is always impure. It contains, for 
example, lead sulphate, which appears as a precipitate when the 
acid is diluted, as well as arsenic trioxide and oxides of nitrogen 
in t .combination. 

Physical Properties. — Pure hydrogen sulphate (100% sul¬ 
phuric acid H 2 S0 4 ) has a sp. gr. 1.85 at 15°. When cooled, it 
crystallizes (m.-p. 10.5°). At 150°-180° the acid begins to fume, 
giving off sulphur trioxide. It boils at 330°, but loses more sul¬ 
phur trioxide than water and finally yields an acid of constant 
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boiling-point (338°) and constant composition (98.33 per cent). 
The vapor is largely decomposed into free water and sulphur 
trioxide, which recombine when it condenses. 

Hydrogen sulphate mixes with water in all proportions, with 
considerable evolution of heat (see p. 218). Its solution (sul¬ 
phuric acid) is thua much moft; 'stable (i.e., it contains much 
less energy)' than the pure substance,* and hence the latter ab¬ 
sorbs water greedily. 

• 

• *Chanical Properties of Hydrogen Sulphate. — 1. The com¬ 
pound is not exceedingly stable, for dissociation into water an<i 
sulphur trioxide, as noted above, begins far below the boiling- 
point. In the state of vapor it is practically completely dissoci¬ 
ated at 410", as is sJhown by the density of the vapor. WJien 
raised suddenly to a red heat it is broken up completely into 
water, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen (see p. 332). 

2. Hydrogen sulphate combines vigorously with water to form 
several isolable hydrates, of which the most important is the 
monohydrate, H 2 S0.,,H 3 0 (m.-p, 10°). On this account, very 
concentrated sulphuric acid is able to take the elements of water 
from compounds containing hydrogen and oxygen, especially 
those containing these elements in the proportion 2H : 10 (see 
p. 517). Thus paper, which is largely cellulose (C # H I0 O,) r , 
wood (which contains much cellulose) and sugar C 12 H 22 0 n are 
charred by it, and carbon is set free: 

C 12 H 22 O u -» 12C -f 11H 2 0. 

For the. same reason, concentrated sulphuric acid is used in dry¬ 
ing gases with which it does not interact. It is the most common 
dehydrating agent used in chemistry. 

3. On account of the large quantity of oxygen which hydro¬ 
gen sulphate contains, and its instability when heated, it also 
behaves as an oxidizing agent. This property has already been 
illustrated in connection with the action of the acid upon carbon, 
sulphur, and copper (p. 333), hydrogen iodide (p. 278), and 
hydrogen bromide (p. 273). The hydrogen sulphate is in conse¬ 
quence reduced to sulphur dioxide, and even to free sulphur or 
hydrogen sulphide. The metals, from the most active down to 
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silver (p. 240), are capable of reducing it at moderately high 
temperatures, the sulphates * being formed. The more active 
metals, like zinc, reduce it to hydrogen sulphide, the less active, 
like copper, give sulphur dioxide. Gold and platinum alone do 
not interact with it. Free hydrogen itself is oxidized to water 
when passed into hydrogen sulphate at '160°:H 2 SO 4 -f- H 2 —* 
S0 2 -f 2H.O. 

» Chemical Properties of Aqueous Hydrogen Sulphate. — 

1. Except in concentrated solutions (normal or above) the 
txidizing effects of the undissociated, molecular substance arc 
not encountered. Ionization takes place in two stages: 

II,SO, <=s H+ + HS0 4 - H+ SO =. 

2. In aqueous solution, sulphuric acid is much more active 
as an acid than is sulphurous acid, but is somewhat inferior in 
this respect to hydrochloric acid HC1 and nitric acid HNO n . 
Like other active, soluble acids, its solution turns litmus red, gives 
hydrogen upon addition of active metals, and enters into double 
decomposition with bases and salts. Thus, insoluble barium 
sulphate is obtained as a white precipitate by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on any soluble barium salt: 

Bad, + H 2 S0 4 -> BaSO, 1 + 2HC1. 

Any soluble sulphate will, of course, give the same precipitate 
with barium chloride, and the action is used as a test for this ion. 
Some other salts of barium are also insoluble in water, but the 
sulphate is recognized by the fact that it is too insoluble to be 
acted upon by dilute pure hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. The 
other insoluble salts of barium interact with these acids and 
dissolve. The addition of one of these acids is therefore part of 
the test for S0 4 = ion. 

3. On account of its high boiling-point, the double decomposi¬ 
tions of the concentrated acid can be used for preparing more 
volatile acids: 

♦Note that the sulphates, and nol the oxides of the metals are pro¬ 
duced. Oxides of metals could not be jormed in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, because they interact with the latter much more vigorously than do 
the metals, to give the sulphates (compare p. 167). 
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NaCl + H 2 S0 4 -> NaHSO* + HC11 (gas at room temp.). 

NaN0 3 + H 2 S0 4 -» NaHSO* + HN0 3 f (volatile at 86°). 

. 4. Since hydrogen sulphate is dibasic (p. 246), it forms both 
acid’and normal salts, such as NaHSO, and Na 2 SO t . The acid 
sulphates are called also bisulpfrates, because they contain twice 
as large a proportion of SO., to Na, and require twice as much 
sulphuric acid for their preparation as do the neutral sulphates. 

The acid sulphates may be produced either tfy 
sulphuric acid half an*equivalent of a base, 
and evaporating: NaOH + II,SO, -4 II.0 -|- NaHSO,, or by ac¬ 
tions in which another acid is displaced, as in making hydrogen 
chloride (p. 162). fhese salts are acid in reaction, as well as 
in name. • 

When acid sulphates, such as NaHSO,, arc heated, water is 
given off and a pyrosulphatc (Greek prefix, fire) remains. 

* 2NalIS0, -> Na,S 2 0, + 11,0. 

The pyrosulphatcs are salts of oleum, or fuming sulphuric acid, 
which has alreadv been mentioned. Oleum possess ail of the 
dehydrating and oxidizing powers of sulphuric acid in an accen¬ 
tuated form, and is widely used in the industries on account of 
these properties. 

The normal tor neutral) sulphates are obtained by complete 
neutralization and evaporation, or by the second of the abov'c 
methods when a sufficient amount of the salt and a higher tem¬ 
perature are used: 

NaCl + NaHSO, ^ Na 2 SO, + HC1 T • 

They may also be made by precipitation, by oxidation of a sul¬ 
phide at a high temperature, PbS + 20, ■-* PbSO„ or by addition 
of sulphur trioxide to the oxide of a metal. 

Normal sulphates of the heavy metals decompose at a red 
heat, some giving off sulphur trioxide, others sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen. The sulphates of the more active metals and of 
lead, however, are not affected by heating. 

Uses of Sulphuric Acid. — The acid has innumerable appli¬ 
cations, some of which will be taken up in detail in later chapters. 


Sulphates. — 
’adding to dilute 
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It is employed in almost every 7 chemical industry, approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 tons being produced yearly in the United States 
alone. It is used in the manufacture of sulphates, hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, sodium carbonate, etc., in refining petroleum, 
in making fertilizers and dyes,, jn bleaching, electroplating and 
so on. Its dehydrating power is especially'Valuable in making 
explosives (pp. 596-598). 

Other Acids of Sulphur. < 

Next in importance to sulphurous and sulphuric acids come 
thiosulphuric acid and pcrsulphuric acid. The compositions of 
the acids show their relationships: i. 


HyposulphuroJts acid, H»S,0,. Sodium hyposulphite, NasSjOi. 

Sulphurous acid, HiSOa. Sodium sulphite, NaiSOi. 

Sulphuric acid, HiSO,. Sodium sulphate, Nu s SO,. 

Thiosulphuric acid, Il-SsCt. Sodium thiosulphate,* Na,Sd),. 

Persulphurie acid, HaS s Os. Sodium persulphate, NasS.0.. 


Thiosulphuric acid (Gk. Otlov, sulphur) is so named because 
it contidns one unit of sulpSiur in place of one of the units of 
oxygen of sulphuric acid. Besides the above wc have also a 
series of polythionic acids, namely: dithionie acid ITS,)),,, 
trithionic acid ITS.,0,,, t.etrathionic acid 11 , 8 , 0 ,,, and pentathionic 
tfeid 11,8,0,;. 

Thiosulphuric Acid H2S2OJ. — This acid is not known in the 
free condition, but its salts arc in common use in the laboratory 
and commercially. Sodium thiosulphate, for example, is pre¬ 
pared by boiling a solution of sodium sulphite with free sulphur. 
The action resembles the addition of oxygen to sulphurous acid: 

* Na 2 S0 3 + S-> Na 2 S 2 0 3 or SO = + S 8,0 =. 

Sodium thiosulphate (popularly, but incormctly, named "hypo”) 
is used in “fixing” photographs. 

By the addition of acids to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, 
the thiosulphuric acid is set free, but the latter instantly decom¬ 
poses, giving a precipitate of sulphur: 
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Na,S 2 0, + 2HC1 H 2 S A + 2 NaCl, 

H 2 S A fcf S i + H 2 S0 3 H 2 0 + SO, t • 

P.ersulphuric Acid H 2 S 2 0 8 . — This, like the other acids just 
mentioned, is unstable, and can be kept only in dilute solution. 
Its salts, however, ore coming info use for commercial purposes 
and for “reducing” negatives in photography. The salts are 
prepared by electrolyzing sodium-hydrogen sulphate NaHS0 4 in 
concentrated solution (Hugh Marshall). The persulphuric acid, 
•forme? by the union of the negative ior® in pairs as they are 
discharged on the anode, r 

2IIS0 4 - —»H,S 2 0 8 + 20, 

undergoes dbuble decomposition with the excess of sodium bfteul- 
phats, and the less soluble sodium persulphate crystallizes out. 
The other salts arc made by double decomposition from this one. 

• 

Compounds of Sulphur and Chlorine.— When chlorine gas 
is passed oves heated sulphur, it is absorbed and sulphur mono- 
chloride, a reddish-yellow liquid, boiling at 138°, is obtained. 
The molecular weight of this substance, as shown by the density 
of its vapor, indicates that it possesses the fotmuln R.CL When 
thrown into water, it is rapidly hydrolyzed, producing sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur: 2S 2 C1 2 + 2ILO S0 2 + 4H01 + 3S. 

Sulphur itself dissolves very freely in the monochloride, and 
the solution is employed in vulcanizing rubber. 

Sulphur dioxide and chlorine gases, when exposed to direct 
sunlight, unite to form a liquid known as sulphuryl chloride 
S0 2 C1 2 . Camphor causes the union to take place much more 
rapidly, owing to some catalytic effect. The compound is a 
colorless liquid, boiling at 69°. With water it gives sulphuric 
acid and hydrogen chloride: 

S0 2 C1 2 + 2H 2 0->SO,(OH), -f 2HC1. 

• 

Graphic Formula of Sulphuric Acid. — The actions just men¬ 
tioned give a clue to the constitution of sulphuric acid. Since 
chlorine does not combine directly with oxygen, but does com¬ 
bine readily with sulphur, we may assume that, in the formation 
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of sulphuryl chloride, S0 2 -f- CL —> SO,CL, tlu, chlorine unites 
more intimately with the sulphur in the molecule S0 2 : 


0 


0 


:s + ci. 


°\/ cl 

0^ \oi 


The action of water upon the product is presumably similar to 
tfcat of water on phosphorus tribromide (p. 273): 


0 


\/i 


0 ^ 


Cl Hi— O — H 0^ /0 — H 


Cl 


I 

Hi— 0 — H 


• 2HC1 + \s( 

O x X 0 —H 


Thq last is called the structural formula of Sulphuric acid. It is 
not thereby implied that the atoms in its molecules are attached 
precisely in this manner, however, but rather that the chemical 
behavior of the substance, as being partly an oxide and partly an 
hydroxide of sulphur, is symbolized in this fashion. £uch graphic 
formulae are of great value in expressing the chemical behavior 
of the complex compounds of carbon. 


Exercises. — 1. ,What ground is there for assigning the for¬ 
mula SCL instead of S,0 4 to sulphur dioxide (p. 333)? 

2. Explain why nitric acid is completely displaced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on sodium nitrate (p. 340). 

3. What are the relative volumes, (a) of sulphur dioxide and 
nitrogen (p. 10) resulting from the roasting of pyrite (p. 332), 
( b ) of air and sulphur dioxide in making sulphuric acid, (c) of 
nitrogen (left) to sulphur dioxide (used) in making sulphuric 
acid, when pyrite is the source? 

4. Give two reasons why boiling sulphuric acid, when spilt 
upon the flesh, causes most serious burns. 

*5. Why is it not desirable to make chamber sulphuric acid 
of a concentration higher than 60-70 per cent? 

6. Justify the nomenclature in the cage of hyposulphurous 
and persulphurie acids. 

7. Given normal solutions of sodium hydroxide and sul¬ 
phuric acid, how would you proceed to form: (a) sodium sul¬ 
phate, (b) sodium bisulphate. 
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8. Explain, by means of ionic equations, why a solution 
of sodium bisulphite shows an acid reaction, and why a solution 
of sodium sulphite shows an alkaline reaction. 

9..Employ each of the two methods described on pp. 301- 
305 to balance.the following skeleton equations: 

(а) H.HO, -f Cu'—» H.,0 + SO* + CuSO,. 

(б) II 2 Sb 4 + Zn HX> + H 3 S + ZnSO*. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM. THE PERIODIC SYSTEM 

In an earlier chapter (p. 283) wc saw that, the elements 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine exhibited striking similar, 
-'ties in their chemical properties, and we grouped these four 
elements together under the name of the halogen family. Now 
there are two rather rare elements, selenium and tellurium, which 
resemble sulphur very markedly in their chemical properties. 

Occurrence and Properties of Selenium Se. — Selenium 
(Greek, the moon) occurs free in some: specimens of native sul¬ 
phur, and in combination often takes the place of a small part 
of the sulphur in pyritc (FeS 2 ). It is found free in the dust- 
flues of the pyrite-burners of sulphuric acid works. The familiar 
forms arc, the red precipitated variety, which is amorphous and 
soluble in carbon disulphide, and the lead-grav, semi-metallic 
variety, obtained by slow cooling of melted selenium, which is 
insoluble, and melts at 217". In the latter form it has some 
Rapacity for conducting electricity, which is greatly increased by 
exposure to light in proportion to the intensity of the illumina¬ 
tion. A photometer, using this property, has been devised by 
Joel Stebbins (1914), for measuring the relative intensity of the 
light of different stars. Selenium boils at 680°, and at high 
temperatures has a vapor density corresponding to the formula 
Se 2 . 

The element combines directly with many metals, burns in 
oxygen to form selenium dioxide, and unites vigorously with 
chlorine. 

Compounds of Selenium. — Ferrous selenide, made by heat¬ 
ing iron filings with selenium (compare p. 18), when treated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid gives hydrogen selenide: 

FeSe + 2HC1 1* ILSe f + FeCl 2 . 

352 
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The compound is a poisonous gas, which possesses an odor re¬ 
calling rotten horse-radish, and is soluble in water. The solu¬ 
tion is faintly acid in reaction, and deposits selenium when ex¬ 
posedto the action of the air (compare p. 323). Other selenidcs, 
which, with the exception of thc,sc*of potassium and sodium, are 
insoluble in,water, may ho precipitate/! by leading the gas info 
solutions of soluble salts of appropriate metals (compare p. 329). 

The dioxide ScO. is a solid substance, formed by burning So, 
Celfliififcs acid ILSeO., may be made by dissolving the dioxide in 
hot water, or by oxidizing selenium with boiling nitric acid. Un-* 
like sulphur (p. 320), the element gives little of the higher acid 
FLSeO.i by this treatment. The acid is reduced by sulphurous 
acid to selenium: IL??eO., -f- 2ILSO., —»2TLSO., -f- ILO -J- Sc., 

No trioxide is known. Selenic acid ILSeO,, a white solid, is 
made in solution by oxidizing silver selenite with bromine-water: 

Biv -|- ILO ~|~ Ag,SeO tl -» 2AgBr 4 + ILSeO,. 

It is much more powerful than sulphuric acid as an oxidizing 
agent and, cv<*h in dilute solution, liberates chlorine from hy¬ 
drochloric acid: ILSeO, + 2HC1 —> KkSeO., + H,0 -|- Ok. 

Selenium oxychloride ScOCk is a very interesting compound, 
readily formed by the partial hydrolysis of the tetrachloride 
SeCl,: 

SeCl, + 11,0 -» ScOCk + 2IIC1. 

It is a highly corrosive and remarkably active liquid (Lenher). 

Tellurium Te. — Tellurium (Latin, the earth) occurs in syl- 
vanite in combination with gold and silver. It is a white, 
metallic, crystalline substance, melting at 452° (b.-p. 1400°). 
The free element unites with metals directly, and burns in air to 
form the dioxide. 

The compounds of tellurium are similar in composition and 
mode of preparation to those of selenium. Some differences in 
chemical behavior are significant, however. Thus, tellurious acid 
II 2 TeO a is a very feeble acid and is also somewhat basic, a sul¬ 
phate (2Te0 2 ,S0 3 ) and a nitrate (Ted),(Oil)NO.,) being 
known. In this respect it differs markedly from sulphurous acid. 
Telluric acid docsjiot affect indicators, and is therefore actually 
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more feebly acidic than is hydrogen sulphide. Tellurium tetra¬ 
chloride TeCl 4 , although hydrolyzed by water, exists in solution 
with excess of hydrogen chloride: TeCl 4 + 3BLO H,Te0 3 + 
4HCI, showing the tellurious. acid to be basic in properties and 
the element tellurium to be, to a certain degree, a metallic 
element. ' 

The Chemical Relations of the Sulphur Family. — It will be 

seen that sulphur, selenium, and tellurium are bivalent elements 
„ when combined with hydrogen or metals. In combination with 
oxygen they form unsaturated compounds of the form X' v 0 2 , 
while their highest valence is found in SO.,, Te0 2 , and II 2 Sc0 4 , 
where they must be sexivalcnt. The general behavior of .corre¬ 
sponding compounds is very similar. At the same time, there is 
in all cases a progressive change as w T c proceed from sulphur 
through selenium to tellurium. The elementary substances them¬ 
selves, for example, become more like metals, physically, and 
they show higher and higher melting-points. The affinity for 
hydrogen decreases, as is shown by the increasing case with which 
the compounds TLX are oxidized in air. The affinity for oxygen 
likewise decreases, for the elements become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to raise to the highest state of oxidation. On the other 
hand, the tendency to form higher chlorides becomes greater. 
JVc note also that the compounds 1LXO., become less and less 
active as acids, and that a basic tendency begins to assert itself. 

Furthermore, just as we have in the halogen family a first 
member with rather irregular habits, fluorine, so we note in the 
sulphur family a corresponding light element showing decided 
peculiarities, oxygen. Oxygen forms a compound with hydrogen 
H 2 0, which is akin to ILS in being a weak acid and, as might 
be predicted, is much more stable. The metallic oxides are very 
similar in their properties to the metallic sulphides. Ozone may 
be regarded as oxygen dioxide 00 2 , analogous to sulphur dioxide 
S0 2 . The family resemblance in other compounds, however, is 
more difficult to trace. 

The question naturally arises: can we group all of the ele¬ 
ments into families like the halogen family and the sulphur 
fam'ly? If so, then we shall lighten considerably *he burden 
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of chemical facts that we need to remember, for the behavior of 
one element in a family will suggest to us immediately how the 
other members of the same group will act under similar con¬ 
ditions. Classification of this kind is part of the method of 

science, and furbishes a very useful guide in investigation. 

• 

Metallic’and Non-Metallic Elements. Thus far we have 
found the division into* metallic and wm-mctallic elements very 
seriycpiible for classification in terms of chemical relations. The 
metallic or positive elements (p. 240) form positive radicals and_ 
ions containing no other element (see p. 222). Thus the metals 
give sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, and other salts, which fur¬ 
nish i} metallic ion, *ueh as Na+ or K+, together with the ions 
S0 4 = NO,"*, and CO,-. Their hydroxides, KOIT, Cat OH,), etc., 
give Che same metallic ion, and the rest of the molecule forms 
hydroxide-ion. That is to say, their hydroxides arc bases and 
their oxide# are basic. The metallic elements often enter, but 
only with other elements, into the composition of a negative ion, 
as is the eas<* with manganese in K.MnO,, with chromium in 
K,.Cr s O„ and with silver in K.Agi/'N),. 

The non-metallic or negative elements are found chiefly in 
negative radicals and ions. They form no nitrates, sulphates, 
carbonates, etc., for they could not do so without themselves 
alone constituting the positive ion. We have no such salts qf 
sulphur, carbon, or phosphorus, for example. Their hydroxides, 
although their formula 1 may be mitten OHTOH, P(OH)„ 
S0 2 (0II) 2 , furnish no hydroxyl ions, as this would involve the 
same consequence. These hydroxides are divided by dissocia¬ 
tion, in fact, so that the non-metal forms part of a compound 
negative radical, and the other ion is hydrogen-ion, CIO,,.11, 
POjH.Il,, SO,.IT., Their oxides are acidic. Their halogen com¬ 
pounds, like PBr., (p. 273) and S,C1, (p. 349), are completely 
decomposed by water. The halides of the typical metals are not, 
in general, very extessively hydrolyzed (sec p. 469), and with 
those that arc not typical, the action is readily reversible by 
addition of the corresponding halogen acid. 

The distinction is not perfectly sharp, however, in all cases, 
as we have just seen with selenium and tellurium. 
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Classification by Atomic Weights. — Newlands (1863-4) dis¬ 
covered a surprising regularity that became apparent when the 
elements then known were placed in the order of ascending atomic 
weight. Omitting hydrogen . (at. wt. 1) the first seven jvere: 
lithium (7), glucinum (9), boron (11), carbon, (12), nitrogen 
(14), oxygen (16), fluorine (l{))l Those art all of totally differ¬ 
ent classes, and include first a metal forming a strongly basic 
hydroxide, then a metallic element of the less active sort, then 
five non-metals of increasingly negative character, the last b^ing 
the most active non-metal known. The next element after fluorine 
(19) was sodium (23), which brings us back sharply to the ele¬ 
ments that form strongly basic hydroxides. Omitting none, the 
next seven elements were sodium (23), magnesium (24.3), alu¬ 
minium (27), silicon (28.1), phosphorus (31), sulphite (32), chlo¬ 
rine (35.5). In this series there are three metals of diminishing 
positive character, followed by four non-metals of increasing 
negative activity, the last being a halogen very like fluorine. 
On account of the fact that each element resembles most closely 
the eighth element beyond or before it in the list, the relation 
was called the law of octaves. After chlorine the octaves become 
less easy to trace. 

That this periodicity in chemical nature is more than a coin¬ 
cidence is shown by the fact that the valence and even many phys¬ 
ical properties, such as the specific gravity, show a similar fluc¬ 
tuation in each series. In the first two series the compounds 
with other elements are of the types: 


LiCl 

G1CL 

BC1, 

CCI 4 ;CH 4 

nh 3 

OH, 

FH 

Li,0 

GIO 

BA 

CO, 

NA 

— 

— 

NaCl 

MgCl, 

A1C1, 

SiCl 4 ;SiH 4 

I’ll, 

SH., 

C1H 

Na.O 

MgO 

A1A 

SiO, 

. I’,0, 

so ;i 

ciA 


Thus the valence towards chlorine or hydrogen (the more familiar 
compound is listed in each case) ascends tq four and then reverts 
to one in each octave. The highest valence, shown in oxygen 
compounds, ascends from lithium to nitrogen with values one to 
five, and then fails because compounds are lacking. In the second 
octave, however, it goes up continuously from one to seven. 
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Again, the specific gravities of the elements in the second 
series, using the data for red phosphorus and liquid chlorine, are: 

• Na 0.97, Mg 1.75, A1 2.67, Si 2.49, P 2.14, S 2.06, Cl 1.33. 

• I 

MendelejeffVs.Periodic Systeip.,— In 1869 the Russian chemist 
Mcndclcjeff publish*! an important contribution towards ad¬ 
justing the difficulty which the elements following chlorine pre¬ 
sented, and developed the whole conception so completely that 
Jth&eWiilting system of classification (the periodic system) has 
been connected with his name ever since. The table on page, 
358 is a modification of one of Mcndclcjeff's, extended to include 
elements more recently discovered. 

Tlje chief change made by Mcndclcjeff from the arrange¬ 
ment in simple octaves is that the third series, beginning with 
potasSium, is made to furnish material for two octaves, potas¬ 
sium to manganese and copper to bromine, and is called a long 
series. The? valences fall in with this plan fairly well. Copper, 
while usually bivalent, forms also a scries of compounds in which 
it is univnlcn#. Iron, cobalt, and nickel fall between the two 
octaves, and cannot be accommodated in either. 

Every long series contains three elements of this character, 
closely resembling one another. As will be seen from the table, 
these transition elements, as they are called, may be placed to¬ 
gether in an eighth group. At the time Mcndclcjeff made tljp 
table, three places in the third, long series had to be left blank, 
as a trivalent element [Sc] was lacking in the first octave of the 
series, and a trivalent [Ga] and a quadrivalent one [Ge] in 
the second. These places have since been filled, as we shall 
presently see. 

The fourth scries, which is a long series exactly similar to the 
third, contained many blanks at the time of Mcndclcjeff, but is 
now nearly complete. It begins with an active alkali mekd, 
rubidium, and ends with iodine, a halogen. The rule of valence 
is strictly preserved throughout the series, and in general the 
elements fall below those which they most closely resemble. 

The fifth scries is still somewhat incomplete, but the order 
of the atomic weights and the valence enable us satisfactorily 
to place most of those elements which are known. The chemical 
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In this table atomic weights are given to the first place of decimals only, j 
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relations to elements of the fourth series justify the position as¬ 
signed to each. Cicsium, for example, is the most active of the 
alkali metals; barium has always been classed with strontium, 
and bismuth with antimony. , 

The sixth and last scries contains only a few radioactive ele¬ 
ments. No element with an atomic weight greater than that of 
uranium (238) has yet been discoveihd. 

The most important’ehangc made in the table since the time of 
M<;Hii f ']cjeff is the addition of another group, the family of tlfts 
inert gases of the atmosphere (see p. 370)’ These elements were 
unknown before 1894, but fall logically into a new group at the' 
left hand side of the table, as here given. 

• 

General ‘Relations in the System. — In every octave 4he 
valenoe towards oxygen ascends from one to seven, while that 
towards chlorine or hydrogen (see p. 356) ascends to four and 
then reverts.to one. The long scries octaves therefore exhibit the 
same periodic changes with respect to valence as do the short 
series octavos .already discussed. Furthermore, the elements in 
the new group on the left hand side of the table fall directly into 
line with the rest by exhibiting zero valence. The inert gases, in 
other words, form no compounds with otlfcr elements. The 
transition elements on the right hand side of the table, similarly, 
justify their position by forming a few compounds in which a 
valence, of eiijht. is shown, for example “osmic acid” OsO,. ft 
must bo admitted, however, that lower valences are more fre¬ 
quently displayed by these transition elements. 

The physical properties, both of the elements themselves and 
of corresponding compounds, show periodic changes within the 
limits of each series in the same way. Thus the melting-points 
of the first eight elements in the third series arc as follows: 

A-188°,K 62°,Ca 810°,Sc(?),Ti 1790°,V1720°,Cr 1520° ,Mn 1280° 

All of the element^ in the same column do not show the same 
degree of resemblance, however. We find, instead, that there 
are two well-defined families in each of the columns forming the 
octaves. In each long series the element in the first octave falls 
into one of these families, the element in the second octave into 
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the other. In the table on p. 358 these two families are differ¬ 
entiated in each column by spacing one towards the left and the 
other towards the right of the available space. Thus in the 
second column of the table ( we have the family of the /llkali 
metals (Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs) and the copper family (Cu, Ag, Au). 
The members of the first fainiiV, and their corresponding com¬ 
pounds, are all strikingly 'similar in physical and ehbmical prop¬ 
erties. The members of the second fanlily, on the other hand, 
have little in common with those of the first except in their 
valence, and even herd abnormal values are shown in well-known 
^compounds such us cupric salts, which contain the radical Cu“. 

The inert gases, on the left of the octaves, constitute a single 
family. As for the transition elements on the right, while the 
thffce members ir. any one series resemble one another in many 
respects, yet a closer relationship between elements in different 
scries, according to the vertical arrangement shown in the table, 
dividing the group into three families, is also evident 

If we examine the physical properties of successive elements, 
or of corresponding compounds of successive elemc/its, of any one 
family we find a uniform gradation observable, just as in the 
cases of the halogens and their hydrogen compounds studied in 
Chapter XIX. Tiius the melting-points of the alkali metals 
are as follows: 

Li 186°, Na 96°, K 62°, Rb 38°, Cs 26°. 

That the chemical relations of the elements vary just as do the 
physical properties of the simple substances is easily shown. 
Thus, each series begins with an active metallic (positive) ele¬ 
ment, and ends with an active non-metallic (negative) element, 
the intervening elements showing a more or less continuous varia¬ 
tion between these limits. Again, the elements at the top arc the 
least metallic of their respective columns. As we descend, the 
members of each group are more markedly metallic (in the first 
columns), or, what is the same thing, less markedly non-metallic 
(in the later columns). 

The Periodic Law. — Anticipating the discovery of some more 
exact mode of stating the relationship in each case, and remem- 
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bering that similar values of each property (whether chemical or 
physical) recur ■periodically, usually at intervals corresponding 
to the length of an octave or series, the principle which is as¬ 
sumed to underlie the whole, the periodic law, is stated thus: 
All the properties of the elements are periodic functions of their 
atomic weights. > 

A very striking ilustration of the •periodic law is presented 
in Fig. 88, in which atomic weights arc plotted against atomic 
volumes. The atomic volume of an element is the quotient of 



the atomic weight by the specific gravity; it is a fundamental 
property representing the volumes occupied by equal numbers of 
atoms of different elements (compare “atomic heat,” p. 104). 
Strictly speaking, atomic volumes should refer throughout to 
elements in the solid state under the same conditions. Soipe 
of the values tabulated in the diagram are consequently not 
exactly comparable, ^jnce standard conditions for all the ele¬ 
ments cannot be attained experimentally, but the periodicity of 
the property, first noted by Lothar Meyer, is unmistakeable. 
Members of the same family always occupy similar positions ou 
the ascending or descending portions of the curve. 
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Applications of the Periodic System. — The system has 
found application chiefly in four ways: 

1. In the prediction of new elements. Mendclejeff (187.1) 

drew attention to the blank {hen existing between calcium (40) 
and titanium (48). He predicted that an clement to lit this 
plaee would have an atomic weight 44 and would be trivalent. 
I* rom the nature of the Surrounding elements, he very cleverly 
deduced many of the physical and chemical properties of the 
Unknown element and of its compounds. In 1879 dis¬ 

covered scandium (44); and its behavior corresponded closely 

with that predicted. Mendelejcff described accurately two other 
elements, likewise unknown at the time. In 1875 Lecoque dc 
Boisbaudran found gallium, and in 1888 Winkler discovered 
germanium, and tnesc blanks were filled. 

2. By enabling us to decide on the correct values for the 
atomic weights of some elements, when the equivalent weights 
have been measured, but no volatile compound is-known (see 
pp. 134-135). Thus, the equivalent weight of indium was 
found, by experiment, to be 38.3 and, as the element was supposed 
to be bivalent, it, received the atomic weight 76.6. It was quite 
out of place near arsenic (75.0), however, being decidedly a 
metallic element. ‘But as a trivalent element with the atomic 
weight 114.8, it fell quite logically into a vacant space between 
cadmium and tin. Later work fully justified the change. More 
recently, when radium was discovered, it was found to have the 
equivalent weight 113 and to resemble barium. Consequently we 
assume that, like barium, it is bivalent, and assign it a vacant 
place under this element, in the last series. 

3. By suggesting problems for investigation. The periodic 
system has been of constant service in the course of inorganic 
research, and has often furnished the original stimulus to such 
w(jrk as well. 

For example, the first experimental determinations of the 
atomic weights of the platinum metals plqccd them in the order, 
Ir (197), Pt (198), Os (199), although the resemblance of 
osmium to iron and ruthenium would have led us to expect that 
this element should come first. For similar reasons platinum 
should have come last, under palladium. A rcinvestigation of 
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the atomic weights, suggested by these considerations, was under¬ 
taken by Seubert, and the old values were found in fact to be 
vQry inaccurate. He obtained: Os — 191, Ir = 193, Pt = 195. 

Ir» the same way, incorrect valves of many physical proper¬ 
ties have been .detected, and have been rectified by more care¬ 
ful work. * 

Originally lead, although it fell in’ the fourth column, pos¬ 
sessed only one compound PbO s in which it seemed to be un- 
doyJlttfsJly quadrivalent. Search for salts of the same form, 
liowcver, speedily yielded the tetrachloride PbCl 4 , tetracetate, 
and many others. The existence of osinic acid 0s0 4 , and a 
corresponding compound of ruthenium, suggests that other com- 
poundf of the elements of the eighth group, displaying the va¬ 
lence eight, may be capable of preparation. 

4. fly furnishing a comprehensive classification of the elements, 
arranging them so as to exhibit the relationships among the 
physical and chemical properties of the elements themselves and 
of their compounds. Constant use will be made of this property 
of the table inetlie succeeding chapters. Having disposed of the 
halogen and sulphur families, situate^, respectively, in the eighth 
and seventh columns of the table on p. 358, we shall presently 
take up nitrogen and phosphorus from the rigfit side of the sixth 
column. Then, from the fifth column, we shall select carbon 
and silicon, and from the fourth boron, leaving the other, more 
decidedly metallic elements for later treatment. 

Defects in the Periodic System. — The periodic system is 
often described as if it furnished a classification of the properties 
of chemical substances which was complete in its scope, and ideal 
in its exactness. This, however, is far from being the case. 

The order of activity of the metals (p. 240) and of the non- 
metals (]>. 284) summarizes many properties, and explains many 
features of the chemical behavior of the elements. This list is 
scattered through the periodic table (compare both), without any 
trace of regularity. 

The periodic system concentrates attention too largely on one 
of the valences of each element. Thus, for manganese, it focuses 
attention on the septivalent form in the permanganates. But 
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manganous salts are more like the ferrous, the cobaltous, the 
chromous, and other sets of salts, none of which are in the same 
column of the table. Similarly, the manganic salts are like the 
ferric salts and the salts of 'aluminium. Again, copper is uni¬ 
valent in one scries of salts, but in its better known salts it is 
bivalent. Silver, which belongs to the saitfe periodjc family, is 
always univalent, while gold, also in the same family, is univalent 
qr trivalent, and in the latter case is almost wholly a non-metallic 
element. In other wopds, the periodic system largely ign*:*r> the 
►.variety of different classes of chemical relations which an ele¬ 
ment with several valences always shows. 

The position of hydrogen in the system is still a matter of dis¬ 
pute. It is more familiar to us as a univMent positive radical, 
resembling the alkali metals in forming compounds with negative 
radicals such as chlorine, but it can also function as a univalent 
negative radical, resembling the halogens in forming compounds 
with the alkali metals, known as hydrides, which arc salt-like in 
character and quite analogous to chlorides. Most chemists 
shelve the difficulty by giving hydrogen a positibn all to itself 
at the top of the table. < 

Between ceriuqi (140) and tantalum (181.5) in the fifth 
series, there occur fourteen rare elements, called the elements of 
the rare earths, which have been omitted entirely from the Men- 
delejeff system. W hat is to be done with these elements is a, 
point on which agreement has not yet been reached. 

Finally, reference to the table will show that in three cases a 
slight displacement of the order of the elements according to 
atomic weights is necessary. Argon, an inert gas, is placed before 
potassium, an alkali metal, although its atomic weight is 0.8 
higher. Cobalt is put before nickel because it resembles iron 
more closely. Tellurium and iodine are placed in that order to 
bring them into the sulphur and halogen groups, respectively. 
Their valence and other chemical relations both require this. 
These three cases constitute undoubted exceptions to the Men- 
delejeff system of classification. The general agreement, how¬ 
ever, is obviously far too remarkable to be due entirely to chance. 

In the final chapter it will be shown that recent work on 
atomic structure throws considerable light on the several abnor- 
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malitics discussed above, and supplies us with a more logical 
basis for the periodicity exhibited by the elements in respect to 
valence and other properties than is furnished by the use of 
Mendclcjeff’s system alone. Nevertheless the latter will be 
found to be of.valuable service to us throughout the remainder 
of the book. 

Exercises. — 1. Can 1 you explain the presence of fre.e sel¬ 
enium in the flues of pyrito burners (p. 352)? 

* 2™llow should you attempt to obtain YLTe, and what phys¬ 

ical and chemical properties should you expect it to possess? 

3. Make a list of bivalent elements and criticize this method 
of grouping as a meatjs of chemical classification. 

4. *fhere*is a blank at the end of the fifth long series, whftre 
we shauld expert to find another halogen (see p. 358). If the 
element that should fill this blank were to be discovered, what 
would he its.physieal and chemical properties? What would be 
the properties of its compound with hydrogen? 

5. Write d<jwn the symbols of the elements in the fourth 
series (that beginning with rubidium and ending with iodine) 
on p. 358. Record the valence of each element toward oxygen, 
using for reference the chapters in which the bxygen compounds 
are described. 



CHAPTER XXV 

NITROGEN. THE ATMOSPSERE 

It is time now to return to the atmosphere, of which the most 
active component, oxygen, has already been discussed. The 
other chief component, nitrogen, will lead us to ammoriTaTJHJ 
and nitric acid HNO a , both of which are of great commercial 
importance, and have interesting derivatives. 

• History of Nitrogen. — Nitrogen was recognized, to be* a dis¬ 
tinct substance by Rutherford (1772), Professor of Botany^ in the 
University of Edinburgh, who named it mephitic air. Scheele 
showed that it was present in the atmosphere. Lavoisier recog¬ 
nized it to be an element, and named it azote (Greek, without 
life) because it did not support life. 'Flic English name records 
the fact that it is an important constituent of niter KNO,. 

Occurrence. —.Aside from the free nitrogen, which forma 
nearly four-fifths of the bulk of atmospheric air, much nitrogen 
is found in nature in combination. Potassium ni¬ 
trate KNO, is formed in the soil by the action of 
bacteria upon animal matter, and sodium nitrate 
NaNO;, is obtained from an immense deposit in 
Peru and Chili. Nitrogen is an essential constitu¬ 
ent of an important class of organic substances 
called the proteins, which are found in plants, par¬ 
ticularly in the fruit, and in the muscles and other 
tissues of the animal body. 

Preparation. — Nitrogen may be obtained from 
the air by simply removing the oxygen. This nitro¬ 
gen is not absolutely pure, however, as it retains 
about one per cent of other gases — the “inert gases” 
of the atmosphere. The oxygen can be removed by allowing 
pieces of moist phosphorus (Fig. 89) slowly to oxidize in an cn- 
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closed specimen of air. The phosphoric acid H 3 P0 4 and other 
products of the oxidation of the phosphorus dissolve in the 
water. For commercial purposes, nitrogen is usually prepared 
by passing air over heated copper (p. 38) or by fractional 
evaporation of liquid air (see p. 30). 

Pure nitrogen ean*be obtained from pure compounds of nitro¬ 
gen. Thus,’ ammonia gas may be pfissed over heated cupric 
oxide and the water vapor removed by bubbling the gas through 
sulpJjjjjic acid: 

2NH 3 + 3CuO -> 3Cu + 3IT,() f N 2 . 

A steady stream of nitrogen is most easily made by heating 
sodium nitrite and aiflmonium chloride very gently along with a 
little water in a flask: 

NaNtX + Nll.Ci ^ NaCl + NH 4 N(>. 2H 3 0 + N 2 1 

• 

1'lie double decomposition is reversible, and the first action 
might be expected to be only partially completed. But the 
ammonium nitrite NH 4 NO., is unstable, and decomposes as fast 
as it is formed, so that the forward reaction is carried on to 
completion. • 

Physical Properties. — Nitrogen is a colorless, tasteless, and 
odorless gas. its density is indicated in the formula N 2 (mol. wt, 
2 X 14 = 28). It is very little soluble in water. When liquefied 
it is found to boil at -194° and to freeze to a white solid at 
-214°. 

Chemical Properties. — Nitrogen is chemically a rather in¬ 
different gas. It unites easily with a very few elements, notably 
some of the most active metals, such as calcium and magnesium. 
When magnesium burns in the air, the white powder which < is 
formed contains some of the nitride of magnesium Mg,N 2 , along 
with much of the oxide: 

3Mg + N, -> Mg.jN.. 

The presence of the nitride may be shown by the odor of ammo¬ 
nia, given off when the ash is moistened with water: 
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Mg 3 N, + 6H,0 — 3Mg(OH) 2 + 2NII, f. 

The compound,s with oxygen, such as nitric oxide NO and 
nitric acid UNO,, and with hydrogen such ns ammonia NK 3 , 
are of immense commercial Value, but, not being very s'tablc, 
they are formed only in traces by direct union* of the elements. 
The processes for utilizing these tendencies to union, feeble as 
they are, for manufacturing purposes, will be described under 
the compounds themselves. 

The Atmosphere 

The components of the air may be conveniently divided into 
regular components and accidental components. The regular 
components, again, consist of three which arc present in practi¬ 
cally the same proportions in all samples, and three (namely 
water, carbon dioxide and dust) which vary markedly in 
quantity. 

Components Present in Constant Proportions. — The com¬ 
ponents whose proportions are practically invariable are nitro¬ 
gen, oxygen, and the group of inert gases. When the, variable 
components are removed, the proportions of the constant ones 
are as follows: 



By Volume 

By Weight 

Nitrogen. 

78.06 

75.5 

Oxygen . 

21.00 

2.4.2 

Argon . 

0.94 

1.3 


The inert gases, excepting argon, are present in traces only. 

The Water Vapor.—-The proportion of water vapor in the 
air is exceedingly variable. When air becomes cool, the moisture 
separates in cloud and fog, which are composed of minute drops 
of liquid water. When much moisture is condensed, the drops 
are larger and fall as rain. When they fall through a cold region, 
they freeze to hail. When condensation takes place in air already 
below 0°, the fog is composed of solid and not of liquid particles. 
The hexagonal crystalline structures of icc which are deposited 
form snow. 
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On the other hand, when the weather becomes warm, evapo¬ 
ration goes on rapidly, especially in the neighborhood of seas, 
lakes, or moist country, and the proportion of water vapor in 
the air may be considerably increased. 


Humidity. — The* moisture is usuully defined in terms of 
relative humidity, the standard being tht> quantity required to 
saturate the air at the existing temperature. A space filled with 
^iir cm, take up aqueous vapor only until the partial pressure of 
water vapor becomes equal to the vapor pressure of water (p. 75). 
at the same temperature. The humidity is then said to be 100 
per cent. If the partial pressure actually reached is only half as 
great jis the vapor pressure of water at the same temperature, 
the humidity is 50 per cent. The average humidity may be 
plaeed*very roughly at about 66 per cent. 

At 18°, the vapor pressure of water is 15.4 mm. (Appen¬ 
dix III). IMhe total pressure of the atmosphere were 760 mm., 
then the air would be saturated with moisture at 18°, and have 
a humidity of 100 per cent, when 15.4/760 or about 2 per cent of 
it by volume was water vapor. Ujjon cooling to 0°, at which 
temperature the vapor pressure of water is^4.G mm., this air 
would retain only 4.6/760, or about 0.6 per cent of moisture. At 
18° there would be 16.3 grams of water in a cubic meter of air 
and at 0° only 4.9 grams. The difference, 11.4 grams, would bp 
precipitated as fog or rain from each cubic meter. 


Test for Moisture in Air. — The presence of moisture in air 
may be shown by placing any deliquescent (p. 154) salt, such as 
calcium chloride, in an open vessel. The quantity can be meas¬ 
ured by driving a known volume of air slowly through a weighed 
tube containing dry calcium chloride. It may be ascertained 
a'so by noting the temperature to which the air has to be cooled 
before it becomes saturated and deposits fog or dew (the dew¬ 
point). For example, if air at 18° has to be cooled to 11° before 
it deposits dew, it contains water vapor at a partial pressure 
of 9.8 mm. (see Appendix III). If saturated at 18°, it would 
have contained water vapor under a partial pressure of 15.4 mm. 
Its relative humidity was therefore 9.8/15.4, or 63.6 per cent. 
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Moisture and Comfort. — On a moist day, we speak of the 
atmosphere as “heavy” or “oppressive.” The barometer, how¬ 
ever, is lower on such days, and the pressure below the average. 
Moist air must be lighter than dry air, because in moist air 
molecules of relative weight 18 (JLO’j have been'substituted for 
an equal number of molcimles of oxygen and nitrogen with the 
relative weights 32 and 28. The discomfprt is due to a different 
cause. The chemical changes occurring in our bodies, and par¬ 
ticularly the oxidation, of waste and of digested food by «*, gen 
carried by the blood, are accompanied by liberation of heat. Yet 
our bodies must remain at 98.4° F. (37° C.) . A rise of a few 
tenths of a degree (F.) produces noticeable discomfort. Much 
of Jthe heat is lost by radiation from the surface pf the body. 
The extent of this loss depends upon the surface, which is in¬ 
variable, and upon the surrounding temperature, which we can¬ 
not always control. Non-conducting clothes reduce the radia¬ 
tion, and are increased in thickness in cold weather. The real 
adjustment, however, is accomplished, independently of radia¬ 
tion, by evaporation of water at the surface of the skin. The 
evaporation of 1 gram of water requires about 540 calories of 
heat. Evaporation of a single half-ounce (14% g.) of water will 
therefore lower the temperature of 76% kilograms (168 pounds) 
of water (or of flesh, which is largely water) by one-tenth of a 
degree C. (nearly 0.2° F.). 

Our comfort, then, depends upon the possibility of continual, 
moderate evaporation from the surface of our bodies. “Much” 
moisture in the air means, to us, not necessarily a great absolute 
amount, but a near approach to the maximum possible at the 
existing temperature. So the ratio of the nmould present to 
the maximum — the humidity — is the significant fact for a 
practical purpose, such as feeling comfortable (or drying the 
wash quickly). 

Ventilation. — In winter, cold air is brought into our rooms. 
The amount of water vapor contained in this air, even if it is 
saturated with moisture, is very small (see Appendix III). When 
this air has been heated, therefore, its relative humidity is too 
low, discomfort is felt because there is too much evaporation, 
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and moisture has to be added artificially. Here the moisture 
afforded by evaporation from our bodies has little effect on the 
air. In summer, however, the outside air is often already nearly 
saturated at the temperature of t 4 he room. At such times the 
speed of displacement by the ventilating appliances may not be 
great cnougli to keen the relative Tiumjdity down, and discomfort 
will arise ffom the opposite cause. Tff relieve it, the evaporation 
may be promoted by electric fans. They do not remove or add 
any air, but they stir it, and blow away the moist, nearly satu¬ 
rated, layers next to the skin. 

The chief purposes of ventilation are, therefore, to supply 
fresh air, to keep it in motion, and to maintain a humidity that 
is neither too low nor too high. 

The Carbon Dioxide. — The breathing of animals, the com¬ 
bustion of coal and wood, and the decay (oxidation) of vegetable 
and animal matter produce carbon dioxide CO,. The same gas 
issues from volcanoes, and often in great quantities from the soil 
in regions which arc no longer volcanic. The proportion in the 
air is therefore greatest in cities and in some volcanic regions, 
and least in the country and overthe sea. It varies from 3.5 
parts in 10,000 in the country, to 1 per cent in crowded rooms. 

Its presence may Ire proved in any air, and very quickly in 
the breath itself, by bubbling the air through calcium hydroxide 
solution (lime-water). Calcium carbonate is precipitated (p. 
424). 

Carbon Dioxide and Respiration. — We draw about half a 
liter of air into our lungs at each breath, or half a cubic meter 
per hour. In the lungs some of the oxygen is removed, and some 
carbon dioxide is added. 



Fresh Air, 

Expired Air, 


Per Pont 

Per Cent 

Oxygen . 


15.9 

Carbon dioxid#. 


3.7 


A candle flame goes out when the proportion of oxygen has 
fallen to 16.5 per cent. But air will sustain life until the pro¬ 
portion has fallen to about 10 per cent. 
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V 

Nearly all experts are now eonvineed that the unhealthiness 
of over-crowded, “stuffy” rooms is not due to the increase in 
the proportion of carbon dioxide, which is seldom great enough 
to do any damage. Nor is if,, due to “poisons” given off by the 
lungs or skin. In spite of many experiments the presence of 
such substances has never been proved—<ihey arc imaginary. 
The harm is caused by the stillness of the air, which, as wc 
have seen (p. 371), prevents the removal of the water vapor 
hear the skin, and therefore hinders evaporation. 

Dust in the Air. — A beam of sunlight crossing a dark room 
can be seen by the light reflected from the particles of dust which 
all air contains. These are chiefly solid bodies, and arc composed 
of salts, limestone, clay, and other rock materials, of soot and 
other particles of unburnt fuel, of bits of hay or straw, „nd of 
fragments of insects and other debris of plants and animals. 
They also include living particles, such as bacteria,- and spores 
of plants such as moulds. The latter, when they settle upon 
food, germinate and give rise to putrefaction. Some of the bac¬ 
teria also produce disease, \yhen they enter the body at a place 
where the skin has been damaged by a cut or burn. 

It is instructive to note that natural soil contains about 
100,000 micro-organisms, and good, unfiltered river water from 
6000 to 20,000, in each cubic centimeter. Ordinary, pure air 
contains only 4 to 5 micro-organisms per liter. Most of these 
bacteria come from the drying of soil and the dispersion of the 
resulting dust. 

If dust were not present, we should soon notice its absence. 
There would be no clouds or rain. It appears that moisture 
will not condense to fog or rain in air which has been filtered, by 
being drawn through a wide tube containing a long (20 inches 
oranore) plug of cotton, and has so been freed from dust. The 
particles act as nuclei, round which the liquid grows at the ex¬ 
pense of the vapor. In the absence of dust, the condensation 
would occur directly upon the surfaces of plants, houses, and 
animals. Thus, in a dustless atmosphere, an open shed or shel¬ 
ter, or an umbrella, would afford no protection whatever against 
a wetting. 
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The formation of fog from ordinary air, and its non-fofma- 
tion in filtered air are easily shown in a darkened room (Fig. 90). 
The flask contains water to 
saturate the air. When the 
tube leading ,to the water 
pump is opened foa an in¬ 
stant, the ‘saturated air in 
the flask expands ahd is 
coojed (sec p. 374). In such 
'circumstances, ordinary air 
gives a fog, brilliantly illu¬ 
minated by the beam of 
light, while filtered air — 

(dusfless) gives none. 

• 

Air a Mixture. — The air does not contain in combined con¬ 
dition the .various substances we have named. Each of the 
substances in air shows precisely the same properties which it 
exhibits when.free, separate, and pure. This behavior is charac¬ 
teristic of a mixture. 

Thus, the observed density of tlfe air is precisely that which 
we find by calculation from the known proportions and several 
densities of the components. The solubility of each gas is ob¬ 
served to be the same as if it were alone present,. 

Again, when liquefied, air is allowed to evaporate in a suitable 
apparatus, the nitrogen, being more volatile, can be separated 
almost completely from the oxygen. When the oxygen is, in 
turn, allowed to evaporate, the carbon dioxide and water remain 
ns solids, frozen by the low temperature. 

Finally, the exact, proportions cannot be represented by a 
chemical formula. This shows that the law that, in chemical 
compounds, the proportions can be represented by multiples, of 
the atomic weights by whole numbers (p. 991, does not apply to 
air, and air is consequently not a chemical compound. 

Tn spite of the fact that air is a mixture, the composition of 
the air is remarkably uniform and constant. The uniformity ia 
due to constant mixing by the winds. The steadiness of the 
composition from year to year is due to the fact that, although 
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decay and combustion continually remove oxygen and add car¬ 
bon dioxide, vegetation as continually consumes the latter and 
restores the former (p. 512). The mass of carbon dioxide in the 
whole atmosphere of the planet, about 2450 thousand million 
tons, is so great that the amounts added and removed by the 
agencies just mentioned are small by comparison. 

Liquefaction of Air. — The principle now used in liquefying 
gases depends on the fact that, although a perfect gas, when 
expanding into a vacuum, should suffer no fall in tempefacure, 
since it does no work, ordinary gases do become cooled very 
slightly. The work which they do in expanding in such circum¬ 
stances is done in overcoming the slight col,lesion between their 
molecules (p. 54), so that a forcing apart of molecules to greater 
distances from one another, which consumes heat, has to, take 
place. Since this cohesion becomes more conspicuous the lower 
the temperature, the cooling effect of ex¬ 
pansion becomes greater and greater as 
the temperature falls. 

Liquid air is now extensively prepared 
as a source of pure oxygen or nitrogen for 
use in chemical industry. The air is first 
freed from carbon dioxide by means of 
lime. It is then compressed to 200 atmos¬ 
pheres, the heat of compression being 
counterbalanced by passing through pipes 
cooled with running water. This com¬ 
pression condenses most of the water 
vapor present in the air, the last traces 
of water and of carbon dioxiue being re¬ 
moved by solid sodium hydroxide. Tho 
air then passes into the liquefier. 

In Hampson’s apparatus (Fig. 91) this 
consists essentially of two concentric cop¬ 
per pipes, about 130 meters in length, 
coiled closely in a cylindrical form, with 
non-conducting covering to prevent access 
of heat. The compressed air is forced in through the inner pipe 
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A. When it reaches the extremity of this pipe, it suddJ^ly 
escapes into a closed vessel B through a minute opening controlled 
b^the valve C. This expands it to 1 atm. pressure and lowers 
i£s temperature. The air can now es¬ 
cape only by traveling back through the 
outer pipe D to* the, final exit "near the 
top. In doiflg so, it cools the highly coAi-, 
pressed air in the inner }iipe. This cooler 
air, on reaching the closed vessel, ex- 
*pands and becomes colder than ever, and 
in passing backwards lowers the tem¬ 
perature of the air in the inner pipe still 
further. Finally, tl*e air in this pipe 
liquefies, anti drops of liquid air are ex- 
pelled»itito the closed vessel. The liquid 
air is allowed to run out through a valve 
E, from time to time, as it accumulates. 

Liquid air can be kept in Dewar 
flasks (Fig. 92j. The space between the 
inner and outer flasks is evacuated so 
that there is no gas to carry heat from 

the atmosphere in to the liquid air. The inner surface of the 
outer flask is often silvered, so that radiant heat, from sur¬ 
rounding bodies, may be reflected and not absorbed. Similar 
containers are in common use for keeping liquids hot or cold 
for a long time (Thermos flasks). 



Liquid Air. — Liquid air varies in composition, as the nitro¬ 
gen (b.-p. -194°) is less condensible than the oxygen (b.-p. 
-182.5°). When liquid air evaporates, therefore, the first por¬ 
tions of gas that come off consist almost entirely of nitrogen. 
Nitrogen obtained in this way is used in the manufacture* of 
ammonia by the Haber process (p. 380), and in the formation 
of calcium cyanamide* (p. 505). By allowing evaporation to con¬ 
tinue a liquid containing 75 to 95 per cent of oxygen is obtained 
(compare p. 30). It contains about 3 per cent of argon, and is 
a convenient source of this clement. Cartridges made of granq- 
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la^chnrcoal and cotton waste, when saturated with oxygen-rich 
liquid air, are used as an explosive in raining. 

The Inert Gases 

Argon A.—-Cavendish (178,6) sought for other gases in air 
by adding more oxygen, passing an electric discharge to cause 
this gas to combine with the nitrogen, anjl absorbing the product 
(J(0 2 ) in potassium hydroxide solution. lie found that only 
about 0.8 per cent of inactive gas remained. Since the quantity, 
-..was so small, and the spectroscope, by which the gas even in 
small amounts would have been recognized to be new, was not 
invented until much later, he did not pursue the subject. 

,A century later, Lord Rayleigh observed that, while speci¬ 
mens of oxygen and other gases made purposely from various 
sources always had the same density, nitrogen was an exception, 
(me liter of nitrogen made from air, and supposed to be pure, 
weighed 1.2572 g. When the gas was manufactured by decom¬ 
position of five different compounds, such as urea and certain 
oxides of nitrogen, the mean weight of a liter oi this nitrogen 
was only 1.2505 g. The difference, amounting to nearly 7 mg., 
was very much greater than the experimental error. The sus¬ 
picion naturally arose that some heavier gas was present in 
natural nitrogen. In 1894 Ramsay, in consultation with Ray¬ 
leigh, succeeded in separating this gas by passing the “nitrogen” 
repeatedly over heated magnesium, and so removing the real 
nitrogen as solid magnesium nitride Mg,N,. The remaining 
gas, about 1 per cent of the whole, was named argon (Greek, 
lazy or inactive), because it would combine with no other 
element. 

Argon has a molecular weight of 39.9 (nitrogen only 28), and 
when liquefied boils at - 186° and freezes at - 189.5°. It is used 
in filling electric light bulbs. 

Helium He. — In 1868 Lockyer first detected an orange line 
in the spectrum of the sun’s prominences which was not given by 
any terrestrial substance then known. The line was so con¬ 
spicuous that it was attributed to the presence of a new chemical 
element, which was named helium (Greek, the sun). Ramsay, in 
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searching for sources of argon, examined a gas which Hillebr.md 
had obtained from uraninite, an ore of uranium. He was sur¬ 
prised to find (1895) that it contained a large proportion of a 
very tight gas, the spectrum of which was identical with that of 
solar helium. The same gas is found in very minute amounts in 
the atmosphere. The molecular \ocujht, of helium is 4.00, so that 
it is only twice as dense as hydrogen. It was the last gas to be 
liquefied (by Onncs), and the liquid boik at -208.7° (4.3° Abs.). 
Likejifgon, it docs not enter into chemical combination. This! 
very unsociability of helium, however, renders it the ideal gas 
for balloons and avoids all the risk of fire or explosion attendant' 
upon the use of hydrogen. Helium exists in small quantity in 
many natural gases ( ee p. 4341, and is obtained pure by lique¬ 
fying out thC other components. 

Other Inert Gases. — When liquefied argon was allowed to 
evaporate, the first vapor coming off was found to contain an¬ 
other gas, neon (Greek, new, mol. wt. 20.2), along with helium. 
Careful distillation of the remaining liquid gave two other gases, 
krypton (Greek, hidden ; mol. wt. 82.92) and xenon (Greek, 
stranger-, mol. wt. 130.2). The total amount of these four gases, 
however, was only 1 part in 80, the remaining 79 parts being 
pure argon. 

Chemical Relations of the Inert Gases. — None of these gases 
forms any compounds. They do not combine with themselves 
even, as do the more common gases such as H 2 , O s , CL. The 
molecule in each case is monatomic, for example He, A. The 
valence throughout the group is therefore zero. 

Niton (radium emanation; see p. 723), with a molecular 
weight of 222.4, also belongs to the family of inert gases. 

Exercises. — 1 . Does the removal of oxygen from air by 
means of phosphorus Tp. 366) prove that air is a mixture? 

2. What are the radicals of sodium nitrite, and what are 
their valences? Justify the nomenclature. 

3. At 77° F. the air of a room contains water vapor at a 
partial pressure of 20 mm. What is the percentage of humidity? 
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^■'4. What weight of water is contained in a cubic meter (1000 
liters) of air saturated at 10° C.? 

5. Air«at 18° has to be cooled to 14° before it deposits dew 
or fog. What is the percentage humidity? 

6. Why is the air nearest the ground heated (by the sun) to a 
higher temperature than the upper air? 

7. Formulate a me(Md for the complete quantitative analy¬ 
sis of air. 

' 8. What is the valence of nitrogen in ammonia NH, and in 

nitric acid IIN0 3 ? 

9. A sample of moist air, confined over water at 15 3 and 
760 mm., occupies 15 c.c. It is mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrogen, 
and the mixture is exploded, and suffers {^contraction of 9.5 c.c. 
What would be the volume of the oxygen it contained if" meas¬ 
ured dry at 0° and 760 mm.? 
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CHAPTER'XXjVI 

AMMONIA 

. T> t .b interest in ammonia centers largely in the use of lique¬ 
fied ammonia for refrigeration, in the employment of the gas in 
making carbonate of soda (see p. 491), and in the value of its 
compounds as fertilizers and explosives. 

Manutacture. — Ammonia is formed when nitrogenous or¬ 
ganic tflatter is heated, in absence of air. It was formerly made 
by distilling scraps of hoofs, horns, and hides. The solution of 
the gas thug* obtained was called “spirit of hartshorn.” The 
pungent odor of smoldering feathers, leather, or fur is, therefore, 
partly due to "its presence in the escaping vapors. From the 
proteins of the original plants, coal derives a considerable propor¬ 
tion of nitrogenous matter. Hence, when coal is distilled for the 
making of coal gas, or, on a far larger scale, for the making of 
coke, much ammonia can be separated, by washing with water, 
from the mixture of gases produced. The aqueous solution is 
separated from the tar, neutralized with sulphuric acid, and 
evaporated to give the salt, ammonium sulphate (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 . 

Nil, + II 2 0 —»NH 4 0H (ammonium hydroxide). 

2NH 4 OH + H 2 S0 4 -» (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + 2H 2 0. 

The distillation of coal is the chief source of commercial am¬ 
monia. In the United States, prior to the war, nearly all the 
coke was maae in “beehive” ovens, in which the vapors issuing 
from the coal are burned, uselessly, on the spot. Since the war, 
about 75 per cent of coke is made in “by-product” coke ovens, 
in which the ammonia and innumerable other by-products are 
collected and utilized (see p. 538). In Scotland, oil-bearing 
shale is distilled for the purpose of extracting the petroleum, and 
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much ammonia, liberated at the same time, is coliected. For¬ 
merly it was allowed to escape, but, in the absence of a protec¬ 
tive tariff, the competition of petroleum from American nod 
Russian weds compelled economy. Now, the profit on the sale 
of the ammonium sulphate pays the whole cost of mining and 
distilling the shale. ( 

Synthetic Ammonia. — The latest method of manufacturing 
ammonia is by the direct union of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Exactly the same dillicultics are encountered in the commer¬ 
cial operation of this reaction (Haber’s process) as in the manu¬ 
facture of sulphur trioxide by the contact process (p. 330), but 
in a greatly accentuated form. The union of the gases, which is 
exothermic, is exceedingly slow in the absence of a suitable 
catalyst: 

N„ -f- 3IL —> 2NH 3 + 24,000 calories. 

In the presence of a contact agent — such as a specially pre¬ 
pared mixture of iron and molybdenum — combination is greatly 
hastened. Traces of other gases, however, such as carbon monox¬ 
ide or hydrogen sulphide, must be very carefully eliminated from 
the reacting mixture, since they act as poisons on the catalyst, 
that is, they destroy or impair its activity. 

The reaction is reversible, and much more incomplete than is 
the union of sulphur dioxide and oxygen under similar condi¬ 
tions. Since the forward action evolves heat, the reverse action 
is favored by raising the temperature (Van't Hod’s law, p. 216) 
hence the yield of ammonia in the equilibrium mixture becomes 
less and less the higher the temperature employed. Thus, under 
one atmosphere pressure, the proportions of the gases that com¬ 
bine in a mixture of one volume nitrogen and three volumes 
hydrogen sire as follows: at 200°, 15.3 per cent; at 300°, 2.2 pe: 
cent; at 500°, 0.13 per cent; at 1000°, 0.004 per cent. 

The preponderance of this reverse reaction, or in other word 
the tendency of ammonia to decompose into its constitute 
elements as the temperature is raised, makes it impossible t 
obtain high yields of ammonia by the Haber process at hig 
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temperatures, while at lower temperatures the combination is too 
tardy, even in the presence of a catalyst. Fortunately we are 
aljle to make use of another of our general laws, the principle 
of Le Chatclier (p. 218), to improve matters. It will be noted 
from the equation given above that the union of hydrogen and 
nitrogen to form ammonia is accompanied with diminution of 
volume, 1 volume of nitrogen -j- 3 volumes of hydrogen = 2 vol¬ 
umes of ammonia. Consequently the forward action will be 
favored by increase of pressure. In fact, under 200 atmospheres 
pressure the yield of ammonia in the equilibrium mixture is as 
follows: at 200°, 86 per cent; at 500°, 17.6 per cent; at 600°, 
8.2 per cent; at 1000°, 0.9 per cent. 

TJjere still remalhs the question of speed of combination. 
This decreases very rapidly as the temperature is lowered (com¬ 
pare ir. 215), and no catalyst has yet been prepared which is 
sufficiently active to make the combination of nitrogen and hy¬ 
drogen speedy enough to permit the process to be operated on an 
industrial scale much below 600°. A yield of about 8 per cent 
ammonia, therefore, is the best that can be obtained. 

Details of the Haber Process. — The hydrogen may be ob¬ 
tained either as a by-product in an electrolytic process (p. 170), 
or by the action of steam on iron (p. 60), or by careful purifica¬ 
tion of water-gas (see p. 427). The preparation of pure hydro¬ 
gen, it may be noted, is the most costly feature of the whole 
process. The nitrogen is obtained from liquid air. After re¬ 
moval of all impurities injurious to the catalyst, the mixed gases 
arc passed under high pressure into the vessel containing the 
catalyst. This consists of a steel “bomb” specially adapted to 
withstand the enormous pressure. Very serious disasters have 
taken place owing to the explosion of such bombs. After passing 
over the catalyst, the reaction mixture is cooled and its ammonia 
content (6 to 8 per cent.) removed either by refrigeration or by 
absorption in water. • The residual nitrogen and hydrogen are 
returned to the plant for further treatment. 

The ammonia obtained is used, in times of peace, mainly in 
the manufacture of fertilisers, such as ammonium sulphate. In 
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waf times, however, it is required more urgently for the produc¬ 
tion of explosives. Nitric acid HN0 3 , which is necessary in the 
preparation of most explosives, is obtained from ammonia by 
oxidation (see p. 395). By the neutralization of nitric acid with 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate NH 4 N0 3 is formed., A mixture of 
this substance with trinitrotoluene (p. 598) was used extensively 
as a high explosive during the Great War, under the name of 
amatol. 

Synthetic ammonia may also be prepared by the calcium 
cyanamide process (see p. 505). But for these two processes, 
Germany would never have been able to continue fighting in 
the Great War beyond the first year. With all foreign supplies 
of nitrates (Chili saltpeter) cut off, the •.only other available 
source of ammonia was the by-product coke industry, arid this 
was already being utilized almost to its maximum. In the allied 
countries, unfortunately, the Haber process during the war was 
not developed beyond the experimental stage. 

The productive capacity of Haber process plants in 1920 was 
no less than one and a half million tons (calculated as am¬ 
monium sulphate). 

Preparation in the Laboratory.— 

In the laboratory, ammonia is most 
readily made by heating a mixture of 
a salt of ammonium, such as the chlo¬ 
ride (NH,01) or sulphate, and slaked 
lime Ca(OH) 2 . 

Ca (OH) 2 + 2NH„C1 -* CaCl 2 + 
2NH 4 0H-»2NH 3 + 2H 2 0. 

The ammonium hydroxide, formed by 
the double decomposition, immedi¬ 
ately decomposes. To free the gas 
from water vapor, it is passed through 
Fig. #3. a tower filled with quicklime Cat 

(Fig. 93). 

Sometimes, a stream of the gas is generated by warming com 
mercial ammonium hydroxide solution (aqua ammonia), an 
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drying the ghs as above. Liquefied ammonia is obtainable in 
small iron cylinders, and is q convenient source when much of the 
ga^ is required. 

The liberation by hydrolysis of nitrides, 
already noted (p.367), is interesting: 

* 

Mg,Nj + 6H ii O-»3Mjs(OH) s + 2NH 3 .- 

, Physical Properties. — Ammonia is q 

colorless gas. It has a soapy taste, and a 
very pungent odor. Its density, recorded 
in the formula NIL,, indicates that it is oidy 
abouUhalf gs heavy as air. It is easily 
liquefied, boiling at -38.5°, and exerting a 
pressure of 6 atmospheres at 10°. The gas 
is exceedingly soluble in water (1 vol. water 
dissolves 1300 vol. of NIL, at 0°). A 35 
per cent solution is sold as “concentrated 
ammonia.” 

The extreme solubility in water rSav be 
shown by the “fountain” experiment (Fig. 

94). The flask is filled with ammonia by 
downward displacement of air. The long 
tube is closed by a short rubber tube and a 
clip at the bottom (not shown). The 
“dropper” contains water, and is closed at 
the tip with soft wax. A few drops of 
water, squirted into the flask by pinching 
the “dropper,” dissolve at once so much of 
the gas that the water rushes in, like a fountain, through the 
longer tube, when the clip is opened. Under the best conditions 
the flask will be almost completely filled. 

Liquefied ammonia is used in refrigeration. In evaporating 
at -33° it absorbs 330 cal. per gram. Water alone, among com¬ 
mon liquids, has a greater heat of vaporization. The large 
amount of heat is, in both cases, required because of the rela¬ 
tively large volume of the vapor (due to low molecular weight) 
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anil to the fact that both liquids are associated (p. 145) and the 
decomposition of the complex molecules absorbs heat. To freeze 
1 gram of water at 0°, 79 cal. have to 
be removed. Thus 1 g. of liquid am¬ 
monia will convert 4 g. of water into 
.ice. Fig. 95 shws one arrangement 
diagrammatically. The ammonia gas, 
obtained from a cylinder of liquid am¬ 
monia, is driven by the pump F along 
the tube Ii and is liquefied in the tube 
coiled in the tank AB. Cold water cir¬ 
culating through AB removes the heat 
produced by the (Compression and lique¬ 
faction of the gas. The liquid am¬ 
monia is allowed to drip through the 
stopcock (1 into the lower coil, and 
there it evaporates. In- doing so, it 
takes heat from a 30 per cent solution 
of calcium chloride in water. This 
cooled brine leaves the tank at D, circulates through another 
tank, in which water-filled ice molds are suspended, and returns 
to C. When used for cooling storage-rooms for meat, the brine 
circulates through pipes in the same way. The machine is con¬ 
structed of iron, because copper and brass are corroded by 
ammonia. 

Chemical Properties. — Ammonia, as we have seen, is not 
very stable, and decomposes rapidly and almost completely at 
700°. A discharge of sparks from an induction coil (temperature 
about 2000°) has the same effect, so that a sample of the gas, 
confined over mercury in a closed tube (Fig. 96), may be shown 
to double in volume by continued sparking. Every two mole¬ 
cules give four: 

2NH 3 ^3H 2 + N 2 . 

Ammonia reduces many oxides, when the latter are heated 
and the gas is lead over them: 
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. 3CuO + 2NH 3 -> 3Cu + 3ILO + N 2 . 


Ammonia burns in pure oxygen (not in air) to give steam and 
nitrogen. 

Chlorine and bromine (vapor) Combine with the 
hydrogen and liberate nitrogen:. - 

. \ 

2NH 3 + 3CJ. —» N. + 6HC1. ‘ 

When metals capable of uniting with nitrogen 
*(p. 3G71 are heated in a stream of ammonia gas, 
hydrogen is displaced. Magnesium gives mag¬ 
nesium nitride: 

• 2N1L + 3Mg -» Mg :f N, + 3H 2 . 


r 


Podium and potassium, however, give amides (com¬ 
pounds containing the group Nil,), such as soda- 
mide NaNIf’: 

2 Nil, + 2Na -> 2NaNH, + H., 

The most striking property of aflmionia is that 
it combines with acids, giving ammonium salts. It 

combines also with water at low temperatures to . . - 

give ammonium hydroxide NH/IH and ammonium fio. 96 . 
oxide (NH.JjO, white solids melting around -80°. • 

These compounds are unstable at ordinary temperatures, so that 
a solution of the gas, in a great excess of water, is the only form 
of ammonium hydroxide convenient for use: 


Nil., + H.O ^ NH 4 0H. 

Ammonium. Hydroxide. — This substance, as indicated by 
the way in which wc have written its formula, is a base, 'the 
ions are (Oil) - , given by all bases, and (Nil.,) ammontum- 
ion, which is found al*a in the salts mentioned above. The latter 
is a compound positive radical, playing the part of a univalent 
metallic clement, such as Na or K. 

As a base, ammonium hydroxide, although rather weak (little 
ionized), turns red litmus blue, possesses the characteristic soapy 
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tastij and feeling, and enters into double decomposition with 
acids, neutralizing them: 

NH,OH + IIC1 -> II 2 0 + NH 4 C1. 

The salts, obtained by evaporation, are, of course, identical with 
those formed by union of-ammonia with the same acids. 

Ammonium hydroxide used to be known as “volatile alkali,” 
in reference to the fact that it decomposes into its constituents 
(“TSflfa + ILO), both of which arc volatile, while the other alka¬ 
lies (NaOH, etc.) are not volatile (“fixed”). This property was 
utilized in the laboratory method of making ammonia (p. 382). 
Ammonium hydroxide solution is sold under the name of house¬ 
hold ammonia, and is used, in washing arid cleaning, to soften 
the water. 


The Salts of Ammonium. — The salts are all highly ionized 
in aqueous solution, giving NH 4 + as the positive ior: 

(NH 4 ),S0 4 ^ 2X11, ! + SO=. 

When heated, dry, in a tube, they are decomposed. Most of 
them give ammonia and the acid. When the latter is volatile, 
the whole nmtcriar'of the salt is thus converted into gas. The 
acid and the ammonia reunite to form the solid salt when the 
vapor reaches a cool part of the tube (sublimation, p. 276): 

NH.,C1 (solid) j=z NH 4 C1 (gas) s=± HC1 + XiL. 

The test for ammonium salts is to warm them dry or in solu¬ 
tion, with a base, when the odor of ammonia becomes noticeable. 


<NH 4 )J30 4 **S0 = + 2NH 4 +1 
2KOII t=f 2K+ + 20H- \ 


S=f 2NH 4 OH 


2H z O + 2NH 3 1 


When the solution is used, it is the tendency of the NH 4 + and 
OH - to unite to form the slightly ionized, molecular hydroxide 
that sets the other equilibria in motion. 1 

In ammonium salts, the nitrogen is quinquivalent. 


Other Compounds of Nitrogen and Hydrogen.— Hydrazine 
N,H, bears the same relation to ammonia as hydrogen peroxide 
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H 2 0 2 docs to water. Its aqueous solution is alkaline, ancUsalts 
are formed by neutralization. Hydrazoic acid IIN 3 is a violently 
explosive liquid, with acid'properties. 

kalogen Compounds of Nitrogen. — When ammonium chlo¬ 
ride solution ft‘treated with excess of chlorine, drops of an oily 
liquid, nitrogen trichloride, arc formed: 3C1 2 -)- NH 4 G1 -»NC1 3 
+ 4IIC1. It is extremely explosive, resolving itself into its con¬ 
stituents with liberation of much heat. . 

When a solution of iodine in potassium.iodidc solution (p. 276) 
is added to aqueous ammonia, a brown precipitate is formed. 
This at ordinary temperatures has the composition NH 3 ,NI 3 , 
and is commonly named nitrogen iodide. It may be handled 
wliil* wet., When dry, if touched with a feather, it decomposes 
into its constituents with violent explosion. 

Exercises. — 1. Why can we not dry ammonia gas with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid or with phosphorus pentoxide? 

2. IIow many grams of water at 0° could be frozen (p. 73) bv 
the removal «f the heat required to evaporate 50 g. of liquid 
ammonia? 

3. IIow many grams of ammonia are contained in 1 1. of 
“concentrated ammonia” (p. 1431? 

4. What are the ions of hydrazine hydrate? Formulate 
(p. 258) the neutralization of this base with sulphuric acid. 

5. How could you separate a mixture of oxygen and ammonia? 

6. Classify (p. 168), (o) the interaction of a nitride with 
water (p. 383) and ( b ) of chlorine and ammonium chloride 
(p. 387), (e) the results of heating ammonium nitrite (p. 367) 
and id) ammonium chloride (p. 386). 

7. Why does not ammonia burn in air (p. 385) ? 

8. What substances arc present in ammonium hydroxide 
solution? When the liquid is heated, what happens to e^ch? 
Formulate the system. 
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OXIDES AND OXYGEN A.CIDS OF NITROGEN 

Thf, names and formula! of the oxides and oxygen acids of 
nitrogen are as follows: 

Nitrous oxide N,0 

Nitric oxide NO 

Nitrous anhydride NTT, 

Nitrogen tetroxide N.O, 3=2 2NO, « 

Nitric anhydride N 2 0 5 <—* Nitric acid HNO,. 

All the oxides are cndothermal compounds (p. 202), yet, with 
the exception of the third and the last, they are all relatively 
stable. The acids, when deprived of the elements of water, yield 
the oxides opposite which they stand (p. 311). Conversely, 
excepting in the case of nitrous oxide, the anhydrides with water 
give the acids. All of these substances are made directly or 
indirectly from nitric, acid — nitric anhydride by removal of 
water, the others by reduction. Wo turn, therefore, first, to nitric 
acid and its properties. 

Nitric Acid HN(\ 

Nitric acid UNO., is used in large quantities for making explo¬ 
sives like guncotton, picric acid and TNT, and plastics like 
celluloid, as well as innumerable drugs and dyes. Nitrates are 
largely used as fertilizers (p. 526). 

Manufacture. — Nitric acid is obtained in two ways, namely, 
by The action of sulphuric acid upon natural sodium nit rate and 
by oxidation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere. The processes 
which utilize the latter method will be referred to in a later 
section. 

Sodium nitrate, Chile saltpeter, is found in an immense de- 
388 


Hyponitrous acid II,NT). 
Nitrous acid IINO, 
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posit (2 by 220 miles) on the boundary of Chile and Peru, 'this 
salt is mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid in iron retorts and 
gently heated to drive off t*he nitric acid. The sodium-hydrogen 
suTjftmte remains in the retort: , 

Nam, |- IPSO, <=*,NaIISO, + UNO., 

, 1 i 

The vapor is condensed in glass tubes (fooled with water) and 
the acid collected in vessels of earthenware. Sulphuric acid 
(t).-p. 330°) is used because it is much less volatile than nitric 
'acid, and so only the latter is vaporized. The acid boils at 
86° (760 nun.I, but, to prevent loss by decomposition, a lower 

• . 


- • . 
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boiling-point is secured by reducing the pressure in the whole 
apparatus. 

In tlie laboratory the same action is employed, without, 
however, the reduction in the pressure (Pig. 97). 

Physical Properties. — Pure hydrogen nitrate (100% UNO.,) 
is a colorless, mobile liquid (sp. gr. 1.52) boiling at 86°, and 
freezing to a solid (m.-p, -47°). It fumes strongly when its 
vapor issues into moist air (compare p. 1611. An aqueous solution 
containing 68 per cent of the substance boils at 120.5°, while the 
pure acid, pure water, and all other mixtures, boil at lower 
temperatures. This 68 per cent nitric acid of constant boiling- 
point (p. 166) form? the “concentrated nitric acid” of com¬ 
merce (sp. gr. 1.41). 

Chemical Properties. — 1. Like chloric acid (p. 309), and 
other oxygen acids of the halogens, nitrie acid is most stable when 
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mixed with water. The pure acid decomposes while being dis¬ 
tilled: 

4HN0 3 -» 4N0 2 - 4 - 2H 2 0 + 0 2 , 

yet not with explosive violence ljjke chloric acid- 1 The distillate 
is colored brown by dissolved nitrogen totrdxidc N0 2 (“fuming” 
nitric acid). Repeated distillation finally leaves 08 per cent of 
tfie acid, mixed with 32 per cent of water formed by the above 
decomposition. The acid of constant boiling-point is, therefore, 
reached, as usual, from more concentrated as well as from less 
concentrated specimens. 

2. Nitric acid, when dissolved in water, is highly ionized, and 
is therefore active as an acid. By interaction with hydroxides 
and oxides >t forms nitrates. 

3. 'When pure nitric acid (b.-p. 86°) is poured upon’ phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, the latter combines with the elements of water, 
and distillation gives nitric anhydride: 2IINO., + 1’ 2 0 5 —> N 2 O 0 f 
-f 2HPO a . The anhydride is a white solid melting at 30° and 
boiling at 45°. It unites vigorously with water ^o form nitric 
acid. It decomposes spontaneously into nitrogen tetroxidc and 
oxygen: 2N 2 O r> -»4JS10 2 + 0,. 

4. Like the unstable oxygen acids of the halogens, nitric acid 
is an oxidizing agent even when diluted with water. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of the products into which it may be decomposed by re¬ 
duction, however, renders separate treatment oi this property 
necessary (see p. 396). 

5. Nitric acid interacts energetically with many compounds 
of carbon to give nitro-derivatives. Many of these are of gieat 
importance as explosives. Their preparation and properties 
will be discussed in a later chapter (pp. 596-598). 

6. Nitric acid produces substances of bright-yellow color, 
knswn as xanthoproteic acids, when it comes in contact with pro¬ 
teins, e.g., in the skin, or in wool. Hence nitric acid stains 
woolen clothing yellow. This reaction is Used as a test for pro¬ 
teins. 

Nitrates. — The nitrates are all more or less easily soluble 
in water. When heated they decompose in one or other of three 
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ways (see {Ip. 392, 398, 400). The individual nitrates, sufh as 
sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate, arc described elsewhere. 

Nitric Oxide and Nitrogen Tetroxide 

Preparation t>f Nitric Oxida NO. —-Pure nitric oxide is ob¬ 
tained by adding nitric acid to a boilfn^ solution of ferrous sul¬ 
phate in dilute sulphuric acid: 

, 6FeS0 4 + 3H,S0 4 + 2HNO, 3Fe 2 (SQJ, + 2NO + 4H 2 0. 

This action is used as a means of determining the quantity of 
nitric acid in a solution, or of nitrates in a mixture, by measure¬ 
ment of the volume of nitric oxide evolved. 

>. Nitric (Aide may also be obtained when sufficiently dilute 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2) acts upon copper (sec p. 397). This 
interaction furnishes the most convenient method of generating 
the gas in the laboratory (see also p. 393). 

Properties/if Nitric Oxide. — Nitric oxide is a colorless gas. 
In solid form it melts at - 167°, and the liquid boils at - 153.6°. 
Its solubility in water is slight. The density of the gas shows 
the formula to be NO; and there is no tendency to form a 
polymer, such as N 2 0 2 , even at low temperatures. 

This gas is the most stable of the oxides of nitrogen. Vig¬ 
orously burning phosphorus continues to burn in the gas, nitrogen 
being set free. Burning sulphur and an ignited taper, however, 
are extinguished. 

Nitric oxide has two characteristic chemical properties. It 
unites directly with oxygen in the cold to form the reddish-brown 
nitrogen tetroxide: 

2NO -fO.fi 2NO a . 

The same result follows when it is led into warm concentrated 
nitric acid: NO + 2UNO, 3N0 2 -f- H„0. 

It also forms unstable compounds with a number of salts, 
the compound in the case of ferrous sulphate, FcN0.S0 4 , being 
capable of existence in cold aqueous solution and possessing a 
brown color. Since ferrous sulphate will first reduce nitric acid 
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to nhrie oxide (p. 391), end the excess of the salt will then give 
a brown color with the product, a delicate test for nitric acid (or 
nitrates) is founded upon these actions. 

Preparation of Nitrogen Tetroxide NO2. — This substance 
is liberated by heating nitrates, other than those of potassium, 
sodium, or ammonium, pueh as lead and copper nitrates: 

, 2Cu(N0 3 ) 3 —» 2CuO + 4N() 2 + 0 2 . 

The oxide of the metal remains, unless this oxide is itself decom¬ 
posed by heating (p. 65). When the mixed gases arc led through 
a U-t.ube immersed in ice, the tetroxide condenses as a yellow 
liquid (b.-p. 22°, m.-p. -10.5"), and the. oxygen passes on.. 

The compound may also be made by direct union of nitric 
oxide and oxygen, or by oxidation of nitric oxide by concentrated 
nitric acid (p. 391). It is likewise almost tiie sole product of 
the interaction of concentrated nitric acid with tin or copper 
(seep. 397). 

r 

Properties of Nitrogen Tetroxide. — The most striking pecu¬ 
liarity of this gas is that, when hot, it is deep brown in color, 
and when cold, pale yellow. The density of the brown gas, at 
156°, corresponds to the formula N0 2 , that of the yellow gas at 
22° to N,0 4 . At intermediate temperatures equilibrium mixtures 
of the two molecular species exist. When the temperature is 
carried above 156°, by passing the brown gas through a hot 
tube, the brown color begins to disappear, and nitric oxide and 
oxygen are formed. This decomposition is complete, however, 
only above 600°. On cooling, the same steps through brown 
gas to pale-yellow gas are retraced: 

2NO + 0 2 <=± 2NO.. ^ N A 

Colorless Brown Pale Yellow 

Since nitrogen tetroxide yields free oxygen more readily than 
does nitric oxide, phosphorus burns readily in it; a taper, how¬ 
ever, is extinguished. On account of its oxidizing power, it is 
sometimes used in bleaching flour. 

The most interesting property of nitrogen tetroxide is its 
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action upon’ water, whereby nitric acid is formed, and rfltric 
oxide escapes: , 

3NO, + 11,0 -> 2HN0, + NO. 

When oxygen ig present also, then the NO gives more. N0 2 , and 

this in turn gives mpre nitric ilcid. This action plays an im- 

• ^ 
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portant part in the making of nitric acid from the nitrogen of 
the air (see next section). 

Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. — Oxygen and nitrogen 
have no natural tendency to combine at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but rather the reverse — their compounds tend to decompose 
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with evolution of heat. But a high temperature will supply the 
necessary energy. Even so, however, the union extends to only 
1 per cent of the mixture at 2000° and 5 per cent at 3000°: 

N 2 + 0 2 -f- 43,200 calorics 2NO. 

Note that, since the formation of NO is an endothermic reaction, 
the yield of NO is increased by raising the temperature (Van’t 
Hoff’s law, p. 216). In spite of the poor yield obtainable under 
the best conditions, the supply of natural nitrates is so limited 
that machinery has been devised, and is now in successful use, 
for carrying on the combination on a commercial scale. Three 
devices are in use, and all employ hydro-electric power. 

In the Birkeland-Eyde process (Fig. 9b), used at Nqtodden 
and elsewhere in Norway, an arc discharge between rods of 
carbon is spread, by the influence of powerful electromagnets, 
into a circular brush discharge several feet in diameter. The 
figure shows a cross section of the space filled by the discharge. 
In the center is a section of one of the carbon rods. Air is 
blown through the flame, giving a mixture of gases containing 
about 1 per cent of NO, arjd this is quickly cooled to permit of 
union of the nitric oxide with oxygen, to give, the tetroxido, NO z . 
The air containing NO» is then passed through absorbing towers 
down which water trickles. Here the action mentioned in the 
last section takes place, and an aqueous solution of nitric acid 
is produced. In peace times, the nitric acid is mixed with 
calcium hydroxide (slaked lime): 

Ca(0H) 2 + 2HN0 3 -» Ca(N0 3 ) 2 + 2H 2 0 

to give calcium nitrate, which, being very solunle, is sold for 
use as a fertilizer. In war times, the acid is concentrated for 
use in the manufacture of explosives. 

, The Schonherr process, used in the same factories in Norway, 
employs a discharge through a tube 22 feet long (Fig. 99). The 
column of air rotates as it traverses the tube and so every part is 
exposed to the discharge. 

The Pauling process, used in Italy and Austria, uses pre¬ 
heated air, and a different arrangement of the discharge. The 
principles employed are, however, the same. 
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The productive capacity of 
plants employing these arc processes 
in was three hundred thousand 
tons (calculated as nitrate of lime)*. 

* » 

I 

Nitric Acid from Ammonia.— 

The ammonia oxidation process for 
the production of nitric acid was de¬ 
veloped on a large scale during the 
Great War, particularly in Germany. 
Gaseous ammonia in the presence of 
air anj a suitable catalyst undergoes 
oxidation, with the formation of 
oxides of nitrogen and water vapor. 
The oxides of nitrogen can be recov¬ 
ered by absorption in water, yielding 
dilute nitric acid. This can be con¬ 
centrated further if desired, or neu¬ 
tralized with a base for the produc- • 
tion of nitrates for use as explosives 
(ammonium nitrate) or fertilizers 
(calcium nitrate). 

Platinum gauze is almost univer¬ 
sally employed as a catalyst. A 
mixture of ammonia and oxygen- 
enriched air passes through one or 
more layers of the gauze, which is 
heated electrically to 650-700° to 
start the reaction and which is main¬ 
tained at that temperature subse¬ 
quently by the heat of combustion of 
the ammonia. The ceaction that 
takes place may be represented by 
the equation: 



4NII, + 50 2 -> 4NO -f 6H 2 0. 


Fig. 99. 
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Th6 excess oxygen present converts the NO into" NO, as the 
issuing gases cool. Unless the reaction is very nicely regulated, 
however, the yield of oxides of nitrogen is diminished either by 
incomplete combustion of ammonia, or by the dissociation of 
NO into nitrogen and oxygen (see p. 394). The time of contact 
with the catalyst must nut be too long, onthis latter effect will 
be appreciable. With proper precautions, a conversion efficiency 
of 90-93 per cent is obtained. Poisoning of the catalyst must be 
guarded against by careful purification of the gases, especially 
from non-volatile impurities such as dust particles, which choke 
the surface of the gauze and render it inoperative. 

Oxidizing Actions of Nitric Acid 

When nitric acid gives up oxygen to any substance, itjs itself 
reduced. Hence, according to convenience, we shall refer to 
oxidations by, or reductions of, nitric acid. 

Oxidation of Hydrogen. -The metals preceding hydrogen 
in the electromotive series Ip. 240) displace hydrogen ion from 
nitric acid in aqueous solution, as they do from other acids. 
With metals more active than zinc, such as magnesium, a great 
part of the hydrogen escapes in the free condition. Hut, in the 
case of zinc and the metals below it, most or all of the hydrogen 
iS oxidized to water by the nitric acid, and part of the acid is 
reduced. Thus, with zinc and very dilute nitric acid, almost 
the only product, aside from zinc nitrate, is ammonia. This 
interacts with the excess of nitric acid present to form ammonium 
nitrate: 

4Zn + 10HNO, —> 4Zn (NO,), + NH.NO, + 3H,0. 

The student will find it very instructive to derive this balanced 
equation from its skeleton: Zn + IINO., —» ZnlNO.,), Nil ,NO : , 
+”H 2 0, using the valence method described on p. 301. Simpler, 
and of still greater value for the complete understanding of 
this and similar reactions presented immediately below, is the 
balancing of the equation by the use of ions and electrons, as 
discussed on p. 303. 
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Heavy Metals. — The less active metais, such as coppcr^and 
silver, do not displace hydrogen from dilute acids (p. 64), but 
reduce nitric acid, nevertheless, and arc converted into nitrates. 
Platihum and gold (compare p. 346 k alone are not attacked. Thus 
copper, with soipcwhut diluted nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2), gives 
cupric nitrate and nitiic oxide Nt): , 

8HNO, + 3Cu’-» 4ILO + 2NO + 3Cu(N0 3 ) 2 . 

• 

4The nitric oxide is liberated as a colorless gas, but forms the 
brown tetroxide at once on meeting the oxygen of the air Ip. 391). 

When concentrated nitric acid is used with copper, almost pure 
nitrogen tetroxide is obtained: 

• 

4TTNC) S + Cu -» 2H..0 + 2NO, + Cu(NO.,) 2 . 

The reader should note the constant production of nitric oxide 
with diluted nitric acid, and the invariable formation of nitrogen 
tetroxide with concentrated acid. This is explained by the fact 
that nitrogen tetroxide cannot pass unchanged through a liquid 
containing much water, for it gives nitric acid and nitric oxide 
with the latter (p. 393). Conversely, where the nitric acid is 
concentrated, nitric oxide, even if formed by tfie interaction with 
the metal, must be oxidized to nitrogen tetroxide as it passes 
up through the liquid (p. 391). 

Oxidation of Non-Metals. — With non-metals the actions arc 
different, in so far that these elements form no nitrates. Thus 
sulphur boiled in nitric acid gives sulphuric acid, along with 
nitric oxide, equation (1), or with nitrogen tetroxide, equation 
(2), or with both, according to the concentration of the acid 
(see above): 

2HN()j + S -* 2NO + ILSO,. (4) 

6IINO, + S -> 6NO a + 211,0 +-11,S< > 4 . &) 

t 

The reader will note that a separate equation, (1) and (2), must 
be made for the formation of each reduction product. If NO and 
NO, are both formed, they cannot arise from the same molecule 
of nitric acid. They result from two actions which are inde- 
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pendent, although proceeding concurrently in the, same vessel 
(see p. 312), Thus the equation: 2HNO a + C -» H 2 0 + C0 2 -f 
NO + NO,, is a misrepresentation. It impiies that equimolecular 
quantities of the two oxides of nitrogen are formed. But this 
could occur only by chance, and the balance would be destroyed 
the next moment by the lowering in the concentration of the 
acid, giving the advantage to the nitric oxide. 

Oxidation of Compounds: Aqua Regia. — Compounds like 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphurous acid, which are easily oxidized, 
interact with nitric acid. With diluted nitric acid, the products 
are free sulphur and sulphuric acid respectively. 

Hydrochloric acid, which is not affected by oxidizing agents 
such as hydrogen peroxide or concentrated sulphuric acid, is 
oxidized by concentrated nitric acid. The mixture of nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid is known as aqua regia. Chlorine is set 
free by the oxidation of the hydrochloric acid, 

HNCX, + 3IIC1 2H 2 0 + Cl 2 + NOC1, 

and nitrosyl chloride NOC1 is also formed. The liquid thus con¬ 
tains several oxidizing agpnts, nitric acid, hypochlorous acid 
(from CL + H 2 0) f and some nitrous acid from the hydrolysis of 
the nitrosyl chloride. It is frequently used in analysis, for ex¬ 
ample to oxidize sulphur (say, in cast iron or in minerals), the 
sulphurio acid formed being estimated by precipitation and 
weighing of barium sulphate (p. 346). 

Aqua regia (Latin, royal water) received its name because it 
converts the “noble” metals, gold and platinum, into soluble 
compounds. This it docs because the free chlorine, in presence 
of hydrochloric acid, combines to form the exceedingly stable 
complex ions (see pp. 606-608) AuCl, - (see chlorauric acid), 
and PtCl 6 = , the negative ion of chloroplatinic acid: 

r Pt + 2C1 2 + 2d - -» PtCl =. 

Nitrous Acid, Hyponitrous Acid, ani) their Anhydrides 

Nitrites and Nitrous Acid. — When the nitrates of potassium 
and sodium are heated, they lose one unit of oxygen, and the 
nitrites remain: 
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2NaN0 3 —» 2NaN0 2 + 0 2 . ' 

Commonly lead is stirred with the melted nitrate and assists in 
the'ivmoval of the oxygen. The litharge PbO which is formed 
remains as a residue when the sodium nitrite is dissolved for 
recrystallization. ( * 

When an' acid is added to a dilute solution of a nitrite, a 
pale-blue solution containing nitrous acid HN0 2 is obtained. 
The acid is very unstable, however, and, when the solution is 
farmed, it decomposes: 

3HNO, -> HNO., + 2NO + ICO. 

When concentrated 'solution of sodium nitrite is acidified, the 
nitrous acid ’formed decomposes at once, and a brown gas con¬ 
taining She anhydride escapes: 

2H+ + 2NOr t? 2IINOj fc? H 2 0 + N 2 0 3 f. 

This behavior distinguishes a nitrite from a nitrate. 

Nitrous acid is an active oxidizing agent: 

2HI + 2HNO, 2H„0 + 2NO f I 2 . 

Indigo is also converted by it into isatin (compare p. 289). 
Nitrous acid is much used in the making of organic dyes. 

Nitrous Anhydride N 2 O 3 . — A study of the density of the 
gas arising from the decomposition of nitrous acid shows that, in 
the gaseous state, the anhydride is almost entirely dissociated: 

N A r=t NO + N0 2 . 

When the mixture is led through a U-tube immersed in a freezing 
mixture at -21°, a deep-blue liquid is obtained which is tjje 
anhydride itself. This dissociates rapidly when allowed to boil. 

The same equimoleaular mixture of the two gases is obtained 
by the action of water on nitrosylsulphuric acid (p. 340). 

Hyponitrous Acid and Nitrous Oxide N 2 0. — Hyponitrous 
acid HjN 2 0 2 is a white solid. Its solution in water is an exceed- 
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ingly feeble acid. The warm aqueous solution decomposes slowly, 
giving nitrous oxide: 

•/ 

H 2 N A ->11.0 + n 2 o. 

Nitrous oxide is prepared by gently heating ammonium nitrate 
(great care should be taken; see next page), or a solution of a 
salt of ammonium and a nitrate: 

NH 4 + + NO," ?=* NH,N0 3 -*• 2ILO + NA 

The steam condenses, and the nitrous oxide may be collected over 
warm water, or be dried and compressed into steel cylinders. 

Its solubility in cold water is considerable: at 0°, 130 volumes 
in 100; at 25°, 60 in 100. The liquefied gas boils a+ -89.3° and 
its vapor tension at 20° is 49.4 atmospheres. 

A glowing splinter of wood bursts into flame in nitrous oxide, 
and phosphorus and sulphur burn in it with much the same vigor 
as in oxygen. In all cases oxides are formed, and nitrogen is set 
free. It does not combine with nitric oxide, however, as does 
oxygen (p. 391). 

Metals do not rust in nitrous oxide, and the haemoglobin of 
the blood is unable to use it as a source of oxygen. It is em¬ 
ployed as an anaesthetic for minor operations. The hysterical 
symptoms which accompany its use caused it to receive the name 
of “laughing gas.” 

Graphic Formulae of Nitric Acid and its Derivatives: Explo¬ 
sives. —- The following equation for the formation of ammonium 
nitrate by neutralization of ammonium hydroxide with nitric 
acid shows the graphic (p. 350) formula! of these substances: 

B\ /> H\ //O 

H\ n _ oh + H — O — N -*§^>N — O —N +HA 

V/ \o V/ v> 

*r 

The structural formula of the nitrate is intended to explain the 
fact that the salt is able to exist at all, by representing the 
oxygen and hydrogen as being separated from one another and 
attached to different nitrogen units. When the equilibrium oi 
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the system is»disturbed by heating, the oxygen and hydrogen i>nito 
to form water, an arrangement which is much more stable, and 
nitrous oxide (p, 400) escapes with the steam. The behavior of 
amifftmium nitrite on heating (p. 367) is explained in the same 
way. 

It may be noted Jhat the rdhetion NIJ.,N0 3 —> 2H/) -f N 2 0 
is accompanied by the evolution of 9000,calories of heat. This 
is not an excessively exothermic reaction, but if care is not taken 
a serious explosion is liable to result when ammonium nitrate iS 
Seated, for the compound NT) itself decomposes into its elements 
at higher temperatures, and the reaction 2N,0 —> 2N, + O a 
evolves an additional 38,000 calories. The final products of the 
decoinposition of ammonium nitrate are therefore nitrogen, oxy¬ 
gen and water vapor, and if the decomposition is brought about 
suddenly these three substances, as gases, will occupy at the high 
temperature to which they are raised by the heat of the above 
reactions a volume out of all proportion to the small quantity 
of solid substance from which they were produced. 

It is these fame two factors — the endothermal character of 
the compounds, and their ready decomposition into simpler 
gaseous substances — that render many organic derivatives of 
nitric acid both useful and terrible as explosives (sec Chapter 
XLII). 


Exercises. — 1. Make the equation for the interaction of 
ferrous chloride, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid (p. 391), and 
for all the actions concerned when the test for a nitrate Ip. 392) 
is applied to sodium nitrate. What volume (at 0° and 760 mm.) 
of NO is obtained from one formula-weight of nitric acid? 

2. In the action of zinc on dilute nitric acid (p. 396), why is 
not the ammonia given off as a gas? How should you show 
that it was formed at all? 

3. Make equations for the formation of nitric oxide and 
nitrogen tetroxide by the action of carbon on nitric acid (p. 397). 

4. Make equations for the interaction of iron with diluted 
and with concentrated nitric acid, respectively Ip. 397). The 
iron gives ferric nitrate Fe(NO a ) a . 
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ft Give the three ways in which nitrates decompose when 
heated, with one equation illustrating each. 

6. Make all the equations for oxidations on pp. 396-398, 
using the methods illustrated on pp. 301-305. 

7. How could you distinguish nitric oxide, (a) .from hydrogen, 
(b) from oxygen? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

. PHOSPHORUS 

# The Chemical Relations of the Elemept, — There are many 
things in the chemistry of phosphorus and its compounds which 
remind us of nitrogen. Yet these are largely referable to the 
fact that the elements arc both non-metals and both have the 
same jnain valences, Viz., three and five. The behavior of the 
compounds is often very different. For the present it is sufficient 
to say ifiat both give compounds with hydrogen, NH, and PH,, 
and both yield oxides of the forms XT),, XT).,, and X 2 0 5 . The 
first and last* of those oxides arc acid-forming, and phosphorus, 
therefore, gives acids corresponding to nitrous and nitric acids. 
The clement is»thus a non-metal. 

Occurrence. — Calcium phosphate Ca,(PO,) 2 forms about 25 
to 27 per cent of the material of the bones anil teeth of animals. 
The same salt occurs in deposits, as a mineral, and is found scat¬ 
tered through all fertile soils. Complex organic compounds of 
phosphorus, such as lecithin, are essential constituents of tlfe 
muscles, nerves and brains of animals and are found also in 
plants. The average man’s skeleton contains 1400 g. of phos¬ 
phorus, his muscles 130 g., and his nerves and brain 12 g. 
Amongst foods, egg-yolks and beans contain an unusually large 
proportion, nuts, peas, and wheat (entire grain) coming next,. 

Phosphorus was discovered by Brand in 1669, and by Kunkel 
iii 1670, by distilling at a white heat the solid residue from evapo¬ 
rated animal matter. They were both searching for the philoso¬ 
phers’ stone. Scheele in Sweden prepared it from bones in 1771. 
The clement is used chiefly in the manufacture of matches. 

Manufacture of Phosphorus. — Phosphorus is now manu¬ 
factured by mixing natural calcium phosphate with the proper 
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proportions of carbon and silicon dioxide (sand), and the mix¬ 
ture is introduced continuously into an electric furnace (Fig. 
100), entering at the top B through a worm feed 4. The dis¬ 
charge of an alternating current between carbon poles C and C 
produces the very high temperature which the .action requires. 

The calcium silicate which is 
formed fuses to a slag, and 
can be withdrawn at intervals 
through a pipe D at the bot¬ 
tom of the furnace. The 
gaseous products distil off 
through a pipe E and the 
phosphorus is condensed by 
means of cold water: 
■Ca.(P0.,) s + 3Si0 3 ^5C-» 
3CaSi() 3 + 5CO + 2P. 

We may regard the phosphate 
as being composed of two 
oxides, 3CaO,P s O*. It thus appears that the calcium oxide has 
united with the silica, which is an acid anhydride (sec p. 311): 
Cat) + SiO-—» CaSiOj, while the phosphoric anhydride has been 
reduced. 

The phosphorus, after purification, is cast into sticks in tubes 
of tin or glass, standing in cold water. 

Physical Properties. — There arc at least two allotropic 
forms (p. 290) of phosphorus, known as white phosphorus and 
red phosphorus. White phosphorus, prepared as described above, 
is at first transparent and colorless, but after exposure to light 
acquires a superficial coating of the red variety. It melts at 44° 
and boils at 287°. Its sp. gr. is 1.83. Its molecular weight at 
313° is 128 and the formula, therefore, P., (see p. 122). White 
phosphorus is soluble in carbon bisulphide, less soluble in ether, 
and insoluble in water. It is exceedingly poisonous, less than 
0.15 g. being a fatal dose, and is an ingredient in roach-paste 
and rat poison. Continued exposure to its vapor causes necrosis, 
a disease from which match-makers are liable to suffer. The 
jawbones and teeth are particularly liable to attack. 


B 
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Red phosphorus is a red powder consisting of small tabular 
crystals. It is obtained by heating white phosphorus to about 
250° in a vessel from which air is excluded. Much heat is evolved 
in tile transformation. Red phosphorus does not melt, but 
passes directly •into vapor, identical with that of white phos¬ 
phorus. It is insoluble in carbon bisulphide and other solvents. 
It is not poisonous, and, unlike white phosphorus, does not re¬ 
quire to bo kept under water to avoid spontaneous combustion. 
Jted phosphorus appears to be a solid solution (p. 139) of the 
white variety in a less active kind. lienee, its properties are 
variable, e.g., sp. gr. from 2.05 to 2.34. Bridgman, by heating 
white phosphorus at 200 3 under a pressure of 1200 kg. per sq. cm., 
has obtained black phosphorus (sp. gr. 2.09) which may be the 
pure form of the red variety. 

Chemical Properties. —• White phosphorus unites directly 
with the halogens with great vigor. It unites slowly with oxygen 
in the cold, and with sulphur and many metals when the ma¬ 
terials are heated together. The slow union of cold phosphorus 
with atmospheric oxygen is accompanied by the evolution of 
light. Hence the word phosphorescence. The name of the 
element (Greek <t> us, light; 4>kpti , I bear) records this property. 
Apparently the chemical energy, transformed in connection with 
the oxidation, is converted, in part at least, into radiant ener^ 
instead of completely into heat.* The slow oxidation of phos¬ 
phorus is accompanied by the production of ozone, hut the nature 
of the action is still unknown (sec p. 287). 

When phosphorus burns in perfectly dry air, the cloud of solid 
pentoxide particles very quickly subsides. When phosphorus 
burns in moixt air, however, the cloud of pentoxide forms tiny 
droplets, consisting of a concentrated solution of phosphoric acid, 
which remain suspended in the atmosphere as a jog (compare 
sulphur trioxide, p. 338). Burning phosphorus was therefore used 
in the war for serecniftg the movement of vessels. In land war¬ 
fare, shells containing white phosphorus wore also employed for 

•The same production of light from chemical action in a cold body is 
seen in the luminosity of certain parts of firellies and some species of 
fish. 
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incev.diary purposes. Such shells produced horrible) and usually 
fatal, burns on any enemy within the radius of their explosion. 

Red phosphorus, since it is formed'with evolution of heat, con¬ 
tains less energy than white phosphorus and is much less active. 
It does not catch fire below 240°, while ordinary phosphorus 
ignites at 35°. 

Manufacture of Matches, — These are of two kinds, ordinary 
matches, which strike on any rough surface, and “safety” 
matches. Ordinary matches are still made in some countries by 
dipping the splints of wood in melted paraffin, and then in a paste 
made of 4 to 7 per cent of white phosphorus, lead dioxide about 
50 per cent, water, and dextrin (paste). .The head, when dry, 
is dipped in varnish to exclude air and moisture. Where the use 
of white phosphorus is very properly forbidden, a sulphide P 4 S 3 
is substituted. When the match is struck, the friction explodes 
the mixture of phosphorus trisulphide (combustible) and lead 
dioxide (or other oxidizing agent), and the resulting heat sets 
fire to the paraffin and this, in turn, to the wood. 

Safety matches carry no phosphorus, but only a mixture of 
substances containing oxygen, such ns potassium chlorate or 
potassium chromate, witli a combustible, like antimony trisul¬ 
phide, some dextrin and a filling ( e.g ., chalk). The box is coated 
with a mixture of red phosphorus, antimony trisulphide, dextrin 
and filling. The friction converts a trace of the red phosphorus 
into the white variety, and the latter sets fire to the head. 

Phosphine. — Three hydrides of phosphorus are known. 
These are, phosphine PIT-, (a gas), a liquid hydride PJT 4 , which 
is presumably the analogue of hydrazine (N 2 H 4 ), and a solid hy¬ 
dride P 4 H 2 . 

Phosphine PII 3 is readily prepared by boiling white phos- 
phprus with potassium hydroxide solution in a flask provided 
with a delivery tube (Pig. 101). Potassium hypophosphite is 
formed at the same time: 

3KOI4 + 4P + 3H,0 -» 3KILPO, + PH 3 

The gas made in this way contains a little of the vapor of the 
liquid hydride, which is spontaneously inflammable, and conse- 
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quently the. bubbles of the mixture catch fire when they jeach 
the surface of water in the trough: PH., -f 20, H 3 P0 4 . In 

still, moist air, the fog of* droplets of phosphoric acid solution 
form beautiful smoke rings. It is advisable to pass a current 



of illuminating gas, nitrogen or some other iifert gas through the 
flask by means of a second glass tube (afterwards closed with a 
clip, see Fig. 101) for a few minutes before starting to heat, 
in order to displace all the oxygen inside the flask. * 

The simplest method of preparing phosphine is by the action 
of water upon calcium phosphide: 

Ca.P, + 6H 2 0 —>3Ca(OII) 2 + 2PH a . 

This artion is analogous to that of water upon magnesium nitride 
(p. 383), by which ammonia is produced. 

Phosphine is a colorless gas, which is easily decomposed* by 
heat into its elements. It is exceedingly poisonous and, unlike 
ammonia, it is insoluble in water, and furnishes no basic com¬ 
pound corresponding to ammonium hydroxide. It resembles 
ammonia, formally at least, in uniting with the hydrogen halides 
(see below). It differs from ammonia, however, inasmuch as it 
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does, not unite with the oxygen acids. Phosphine acts upon 
solutions of some salts, precipitating phosphides of the metals: 

3CuS 0 4 + 2PH., -» OujP, l + 3H..SO.. 

Shells containing metallic phosphides arc of .service in naval 
warfare as markers in night engagements,fthe impure phosphine 
produced by the action of the water on the phosphides burning 
spontaneously on the surface and indicating the position of the 
shot. 


Phosphonium Compounds. - Hydrogen iodide unites with 
phosphine to form a colorless solid, crystallizing in beautiful, 
highly refracting, square prisms: PH., + ill —> PM,I. Hydrogen 
chloride combines similarly with phosphine, but only when the 
gases are cooled by a freezing mixture, or arc broughf together 
under a total pressure of 18 atmospheres at 14°. When the 
pressure is released, rapid dissociation occurs. 

In imitation of the ammonia nomenclature, these substances 
are called phosphonium iodide and phosphonium thloridc PH.CI. 
They are entirely different, .however, from the corresponding am¬ 
monium derivatives, for the PH, ; ion is unstable. When brought 
in contact with water they decompose into their constituents, 
the hydrogen halide going into solution, and the phosphine being 
Iterated as a gas. 

Halides of Phosphorus. — The existence of the following 
halides has been proved conclusively: 

. 1\I, (solid) 

PK, (gas) PCI, (liquid) PBr 3 (liquid) Pl 3 (solid) 

PF S (gas) PCl e (solid) PBr, (solid) . 

TResc substances may all be formed by direct union of the ele¬ 
ments. They are incomparably more stable than are the similar 
compounds of nitrogen. They are all hyrfrolyzcd by water, and 
give an oxygen acid of phosphorus and the hydrogen halide (see 
below). This action was used in the preparation of hydrogen 
bromide (p. 273) and hydrogen iodide (p. 278). 
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Phosphorus trichloride PCI, is made by passing chlorine^ gas 
over melted phosphorus in a flask until the proper gain in 
weight has occurred. The eubstuncc, a liquid boiling at 76°, is 
stable (see p. 43). When excess of chlorine is employed, 
phosphorus pentachloride PCI,, a white solid body, is formed. 
When moist air is blown over any of these substances, the water 
is condensed to a fog \>y the hydrogen ftnjide. In the case of the 
interaction of the penttichloride and water, phosphoric acid is 
formed: • 

• PCI, -1- 4H..0 -> ILPO, +SI1C1. 

Phosphorus pentachloride, when heated under ordinary atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, sublimes (see p. 2761 at 103°. When heated in a 
sealed tube,under increased pressure it melts at 100". In the 
saturated vapor at the subliming point, about, 4 per cent of the 
molecules are dissociated into phosphorus trichloride and chlorine 
(p. 122): PCI, <=± PCI,, ~f- Cl 2 , 

Oxides of Phosphorus.--The oxides of phosphorus are the 
trioxide P.,0,, dr P,0„, the protoxide I\.0„ and a tetroxide PA,. 

The pentoxide is a white powder*formed when phosphorus is 
burned with a free supply of oxygen. It unities with water with 
great violence to form, finally, phosphoric acid (see below), and 
hence is known as phosphoric anhydride. In the laboratory this 
action is frequently utilized for drying gases (p. 369) and for 
removing water from combination (p. 390). The vapor density 
leads to the formula P.,0,,,, use of which, however, would only 
complicate our equations in reactions in which the vapor state 
is not concerned. 

The trioxide is obtained by burning phosphorus in a tube 
with a restricted supply of air. It, is a white solid, melting at 
22.5° and boiling at 173°. This oxide is the anhydride of phos¬ 
phorous acid, but it unites exceedingly slowly with cold watesto 
form this substance. When its vapor is heated to 440° it de¬ 
composes, giving the tetroxide PA, and red phosphorus. 

Acids of Phosphorus. — There are six different acids of phos¬ 
phorus. Three arc phosphoric acids, representing the same stage 
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of oxidation of phosphorus, but different degrees of hydration of 


the anhydride. The others s 
of oxidation (study by positive 

Orthophosphoric acid 
Pyrophosphoric acid 
Metaphosphoric acid , 
Hypophosphoriiv acid 
Phosphorous acid 
Hypophosphorous acid 


tlirce different and lower states 
and negative valences, p. 301): 

HiPO< (== 3H,0,P,0,) 

HdhO, (= 2 II 1 O.P 1 O 1 ) 

HPO, (= H,0,P,0,) 

HJ’Oj (*2H ; 0,P,0.) 

II,P(), (=3H,O,P,0.) 

H,PO, •(= 311,0,P,0) 


The Phosphoric Acids. — The relation between the three dif¬ 
ferent phosphoric acids may be seen by considering them as 
being formed from phosphorus pentoxidc (the anhydride) and 
water. In the majority of cases already considered this sort of 
action takes place in but one way. Thus, nitric acid is known in 
but one form, which is produced by the union of one-.no 1 ecule 
each of nitrogen pentoxide and water: N 2 0 5 -f- H 2 0 —»2HNO :1 . 
Similarly, the chief sulphuric acid is the one formed from one 
molecule of sulphur trioxide and one molecule of water: S0 3 -f- 
H,0 —» H 2 S0 4 , although here we have also pyro^plphuric (fum¬ 
ing sulphuric) acid H 2 S.,0,, or H,0,2S0 3 . 

Now, when phosphoric anhydride acts upon water we obtain a 
solution which, on‘immediate evaporation, leaves a glassy solid, 
HP0 3 , known as metaphosphoric acid. When, however, the solu¬ 
tion is allowed to stand for some days, or is boiled with a little 
dilute nitric acid, whose hydrogen-ion acts catalytically, the 
residue from evaporation is H 3 P0 4 , orthophosphoric acid (or¬ 
dinarily called just phosphoric acid): 

HP0 3 + HjO -» II 3 P0 4 . 

Conversely, when orthophosphoric acid is kept at about 255" 
for a time, it slowly loses water, and H 4 P 2 0 T , pyrophoBphoric acid, 
is obtained: 

2H 3 P0 4 ->H 3 0 + H 4 PA- 

Further desiccation leaves metaphosphoric acid. When dis¬ 
solved in water, pyrophosphoric acid slowly resumes the water 
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which it has'lost and gives the ortho-acid again. The relations 
of all these substances are more clearly seen in the graphic 
formulae: 
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A most important, fact to be noted is that the addition or removal 
of umtc, Heaves the valence of the phosphorus unchanged. The 
degree of oxidation of the phosphorus and its valence are 
identical in the three acids. 


Orthophosphoric Acid HJP0 4 —The impure, commercial 
acid is made *by mixing selected, pulverized phosphate rock 
Ca.tPO.,), with sulphuric acid (sp.*gr. 1.5) and heating with 
steam and stirring in a wooden vat: » 


Ca.,(PO.,) 2 + 3H 2 S0 4 £5 2H 3 P0 4 + 3CaS0 4 |. 


The calcium sulphate is precipitated during the heating and tlfe 
subsequent concentration of the filtrate. 

Pure orthophosphoric acid may be made by boiling red phos¬ 
phorus with slightly diluted nitric acid and evaporating the 
water and excess of nitric acid. 

The acid is a typical transition acid (see table on p. 244), 
and is dissociated chiefly into the ions H+ and H 2 P0 4 — . The 
further dissociation of the latter ion into H+ and HP0 4 = takes 
place to only a very small extent. The ion HP0 4 = also possesses 
only a very slight tendency to break up into H 4 " and P0 4 =. The 
concentration of these last-mentioned ions in an acid solution 
is therefore negligible. 

H 3 P0 4 H+ + H 2 P0 4 - *2 H+ + HPO = ^ H+ + P0 = 
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Salts of Orthophosphoric Acid. —■ As a trihasic Ucid, it forms 
salts of three kinds, such as NalLPO,, Na,HP0 4 , and Na 3 P0 4 . 
These are known respectively as primary, secondary, and tertiary 
sodium orthophosphate. The primary sodium phosphate is 
faintly acid in reaction (compare sodium bisulphite, p. 335). 
The secondary one is slightly ' alkaline, because of hydrolysis 
(compare acid sodium sulphide, p. 325). The tertiary phosphate 
is stable only in solid* form (compare normal sodium sulphide, 
p. 321), and can be made by evaporating to dryness a mixture 
of the secondary phosphate and sodium hydroxide: 

N.uJIPO, + NaOIT ?=* Nu ; ,PO, + 11,0t. 

When the product is dissolved in water, fhis action is reversed 
(compare p. 327). Mixed phosphates are also known, particularly 
sodium-ammonium phosphate (microcosmic salt) NaNE 4 HP0 4 , 
4H,0, and the insoluble magnesium-ammonium phosphate 
MrNH 4 P0 4 . Primary calcium phosphate (sec p. 527), known in 
commerce as “super-phosphate,” is used as a fertilizer. 

The tertiary phosphates are unchanged by heating. The pri¬ 
mary and secondary phosphates, however, retaining, as they do, 
some of the original hydrogen of the phosphoric acid, are capable 
of losing water, like phosphoric acid itself, when heated. The 
actions are slowly reversed when the. products arc dissolved in 
water: 

NaH.PO.^NaPO, +n,OT. 

2Na,HP0, Na,PA + TU) j . 

It will be seen that the meta- and pyrophosphates of sodium are 
formed by these actions; and this is indeed the simplest way of 
forming these substances, since the acids themselves are not per¬ 
manent in solution, and are too feeble to lend themselves to exact 
neutralization. Ammonium salts of phosphoric acid lose am¬ 
monia, as well as water, when heated (see p. 386). Thus, 
microcosmic salt gives primary sodium phosphate: 

NaNH 4 HP0 4 -* NIL, t + NaH 2 P0 4 NaPO s + H.,0 f , 

and this in turn is converted into the metaphosphate by loss of 
water. 
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Pyrophosphoric Acid and Metaphosphoric Acid. — tyro- 
phosphoric acid II 4 P,0 7 , although tetrabusic, gives only the nor¬ 
mal salts, such as Na.IM)' and those in which one-half of the 
hydrogen has been displaced by a metal, such as NaJLl^O,. 

Metaphosphoric acid Hl’O., is the “glacial phosphoric acid” of 
commerce, and is usually sold id the form of transparent sticks. 
It is obtained by heating orthophosphuric acid, or by direct 
union of phosphorus pentoxide with a Vina 11 amount of cold 
water. It passes into vapor at a high temperature, and its vapor 
‘density corresponds to the formula (HPCf,l„. 

Sodium metaphosphate NaPO.,, in the form of a small globule 
obtained by heating microeosmie salt on a platinum wire, is used 
in analysis. When minute traces of oxides of certain metals arc 
placed uporf such a globule, known as a bead, and heated in the 
Bunsen Same, the mass is colored in various tints according to 
the oxide used (bead test). This action may he understood when 
we consider that sodium metaphosphate takes up water to form 
primary sodium orthophosphate: Nal‘0, T H,0 —> NaILP() 4 . 
In the same wyy, hut at higher temperatures, it is able to take 
up oxides of elements other than hydrogen, giving mixed ortho¬ 
phosphates. Thus, with oxide of cohalt a part of the metaphos¬ 
phate unites according to the equation: 

NaPO,, + CoO -» Na('oP0 4 , 
and the product gives a blue color to the bead. 

Distinguishing Tests. — When a solution of nitrate of silver 
is added to a solution of orthophosphorie acid, or to any soluble 
orthophosphate, a yellow precipitate of silver orthophosphate 
Ag.,1’0, is produced. This is a test for orthophosphates. With 
pyrophosphoric acid or any pyrophosphate the product is white 
Ag t P 2 () 7 . With metaphosphoric acid a white precipitate, AgP0 3 , 
is obtained also. Metaphosphoric acid coagulates a clear 
solution (colloidal suspension) of albumen (say, white of egg), 
while ortho- or pyrophosphoric acid has no visible effect upon 
it. 


Phosphorous Acid H 3 PO 3 .— When added to cold water, 
phosphorus trioxide yields phosphorous acid very slowly. This 
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aci<J. may be obtained much more easily by the action of water 
upon phosphorus trichloride, tribromide (p. 273), or tri-iodide 
and evaporation of the solution: ’ 

PC1 3 + 3H„0 -»P (OH) 3 + 3HC11. 

Phosphorous acid is. a powerful reducing agent, precipitating 
silver, for example, in the metallic form from solutions of its 
salts. When heated, it decomposes, giving the most stable acid 
of phosphorus (compare pp. 314, 335), namely metaphosphorie 
acid, and phosphine:' ' 

4H 3 P0 3 -> 3HPO, + 3H,0 + PH 3 . 

Comparison of Phosphorus with Nitrogen and with Splphur. 

— Although phosphorus and nitrogen are regarded‘as belonging 
to one family, the differences between them arc more conspicuous 
than the resemblances. The latter are confined almost wholly 
to matters concerned with valence. The contrasts between 
phosphine and ammonia (p. 407) and between the halides of the 
two elements (pp. 387, 408) have been noted, already. The 
pentoxide of nitrogen decomposes spontaneously; that of phos¬ 
phorus is one of the most stable of compounds. Nitric acid is 
very active, both'as acid and oxidizing agent; the phosphoric 
acids are quite the reverse. 

On the other hand, the resemblance of phosphorus to sulphur 
ife marked. Both are solids, existing in several forms. Both 
yield stable compounds with oxygen and chlorine. The hydrogen 
compounds interact with salts to give phosphides of metals and 
sulphides of metals, respectively. Against these must be set the 
facts, that hydrogen sulphide does not unite with the hydrogen 
halides at all while phosphine gives the phosphonium halides, and 
that phosphoric acid is hard to reduce while sulphuric acid is 
reduced with comparative ease. 

Exercises. — 1. What are the valences, of the non-metals in: 
H 2 S 2 0„ H.Cr.O,, KMnO,, KILP0 2 , H 3 PO„ NaH 2 PO ; „ Na 2 P0 3 ? 
Name these substances. 

2. Is it oxidation or reduction, or neither, when we make, (o) 
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N A from Hm, (6) S0 2 from H 2 S0 8 , (c) HP0 8 from H,FO. 
(d) H 2 S,0, from H 2 S0 4 , (e) Na 2 S0 4 from NaHSO s ? 

3. Why would a mixture of potassium dichromate and hydro- 
jhloric acid (p. 323) be less suitable than nitric acid, as an oxi¬ 
dizing agent for making phosphoric acid from red phosphorus? 

4. Why is not the tertiary phosphate of- sodium (p. 412) de- 
somposed by heating? < What tertiary 'phosphates would be 
decomposed by this means? 

# Formulate the hydrolyses of the secondary and tertiary 
3 odium orthophosphates as was done for sodium sulphide 
(pp. 324-325). 

6 . How should you prepare Ca 2 P 2 0 ; and Ca(P0 3 ) 2 , both 
insolultfe? 

7. What product should you confidently expect to find (p. 
410) afteflicating, (a) sodium phosphite, Na,HPO.„ (b) potas¬ 
sium hypophosphite (p. 407)? Make the equations. 

8 . Compare the elements chlorine and phosphorus after the 
manner of the comparisons on p. 414, 



CHAPTER XXIX 
0 

CARBON AND THE OXIDES OF CARBON 

The majority of the substances composing, or produced by, 
living organisms, sucii as starch, fat, and sugar, are compounds 
of carbon. Hence the chemistry of these compounds is known 
as organic chemistry. It was at first supposed that the artificial 
production of such compounds, c.g., without the intervention 
of life, was impossible. But many natural organic products have 
now been made from simpler ones or from the elements, and the 
preparation of the others is delayed only in consequence of diffi¬ 
culties caused by their instability and complexity. On the other 
hand, hundreds of compounds unknown to animal or vegetable 
life, including many valuable drugs and dyes, have now been 
added to the catalogue of chemical compounds. Hundreds of 
thousands of different compounds containing carbon are known, 
.and thousands mere are added every year. 

The elements entering into carbon compounds are chiefly hy¬ 
drogen and oxygen. After these, nitrogen, phosphorus, the 
halogens and sulphur may be named. 

Carbon C 

Occurrence. — Large quantities of carbon are found in the 
free condition in nature. The diamond is the purest natural 
carbon. Graphite, or plumbago, which is the next purest, is 
found in limited amounts, and is a valuable mineral. Goal occurs 
iip numerous forms containing greatly varying proportions of 
free carbon. Small quantities of the free element have been 
found in meteorites. •< 

In combination, carbon is found in marsh-gas, or methane 
CII 4 , which is the chief component of natural gas. The numerous 
compounds found in plants and animals have already been men¬ 
tioned. The mineral oils consist almost entirely of mixtures of 
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various compounds of carbon and hydrogen (hydrocarbons). 
Whole geological formations are composed of carbonates of com¬ 
mon metals, particularly calcium carbonate or limestone. 

Diamond. — This nllotropic modification of carbon is dis¬ 
tinguished by its natural crystalline form, which often resembles 
the octahedron (Fig. 44, p. 105). The; ultimate 
structure of the diamond crystal is represented in 
Fig. 50 (p. 107). Its specific gravity is 3.5. For 
Ornamental purposes the diamond is ‘''cut” by 
grinding new faces so as to give artificial forms 
called “brilliants” (Fig. 102) and “rosettes.” 

These forms are gives to the stone, in order that 
the maximum reflection of light from its interior 
may be produced. It is the hardest of familiar 
substances, and can be scratched or polished only 
by rubbing with diamond powder. The colorless stones and 
those with special tints are valuable. The black (“carbonado”! 
and badly colored specimens arc less valuable and are used for 
grinding, for glass-cutting, and on the points of drills. 

Diamonds are found chiefly in' South Africa and Brazil. 
They are separated from the rock by weathering and washing. 
They are sold by the carat (1 international carat = 200 mg.) 
and the value increases with the size. The largest known 
specimen, the Cullinan, weighed 3032 carats before being cut.* 

Small synthetic diamonds are obtained when molten iron 
containing dissolved carbon is suddenly chilled. If the fused 
mass is allowed to cool gradually, however, the carbon separates 
out in the form of graphite. 

Graphite. — Graphite (Greek, I write.) is found in nature in 
Siberia, Cumberland, Brazil, Ceylon and elsewhere. It forms 
dark grey or black hexagonal tablets, and, when pulverized, it 
gives slippery scales yf microscopic size. Unlike the diamond, 
it is quite soft, has a specific gravity of 2.3, and conducts elec¬ 
tricity. Natural graphite is usually mixed with foreign matter, 
and even the purest specimen leaves, when burned, from 2 to 5 
per cent of ash. It is called also plumbago, or black lead. 
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Graphite, moulded into blocks, is sawn into vods for the 
cores of “lead” pencils (first used in the 16th century). Clay 
is added in varying proportions t6 give different degrees of 
hardness. Because of its infusibility, it is used to make crucibles. 
Smeared on a plaster cast (non-conductor), it gives a conduct¬ 
ing surface on which metals (ciippcr or silver) can be deposited 
by electrolysis. A thin layer, used as stove-polish, protects the 
iron from rusting. In' electro-chemical industries it is used for 
electrodes at which chlorine is to be liberated; all other conduc¬ 
tors interact chemically with this clement and are destroyed'. 

It is employed also as a lubri¬ 
cant, when wooden beams 
slide upon one another. 

Large amounts of pure 
graphite are now "manufac¬ 
tured by heating coke with 
some pitch and, a little sand 
or ferric oxide (Acheson’s 
process). The mixture (3 to 
3% tons) is piled (Fig. 10jl) between the electrodes connected 
with a dynamo, and, on account of its high resistance, becomes 
strongly heated. The operation is complete in from 24 to 30 
hours. 

Other Forms of Carbon. — The apparently amorphous va¬ 
rieties of carbon are numerous. They include wood-charcoal, 
lampblack, animal charcoal, coal (e.g., bituminous coal and an¬ 
thracite) and coke. All of these substances will come up for 
discussion in later chapters. None of them, it may be noted 
here, is composed of pure carbon, other elements being present, 
mostly in combination with carbon, in very variable amounts. 

.Examination of “amorphous" charcoal by X-ray methods 
indicates that it possesses a crystalline structure identical with 
that of graphite. Charcoal is not to be regarded, therefore, as a 
supercooled liquid (see p. 106) like glass. It consists of tiny 
fragments of graphite. The amorphous appearance is due to the 
extreme minuteness of the crystals, which are interspersed, with 
attendant impurities, through a highly porous mass. 
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Chemical* Properties of Carbon. — The most common, uses 
of carbon depend upon its great tendency to unite with oxygen, 
forming carbon dioxide C0 2 . With a limited supply of oxygen, 
carbon monoxide CO (see p. 426) is produced. Aside from the 
direct employment of these reactions for the sake of the heat 
which is liberated (s^e p. 289), they are used also in the reduc¬ 
tion of ores of iron, copper, zinc, and many other metals. When, 
for example, finely powdered cupric oxide -and carbon are heated, 
copper is obtained. The gas given off is either carbon dioxidfi, 
*or a mixture of this with carbon monoxide, according to the 
proportion of carbon and the temperature used: 

Cu,C) + C-» Cu + CO, 

2CuO + C -» 2Cu + C0 2 . 

At the high temperatures produced in the electric furnace, 
carbon unites with many metals and some non-metals. Thus, 
when dissolved in molten iron, it forms iron carbide Fe 3 C. Other 
examples will be taken up in succeeding sections. 

The union with hydrogen is ordinarily too slow to be observed. 
But when the carbon is mixed witfy pulverized nickel (contact 
agent), and hydrogen is passed over the mixture at 300°, 
methane CH, is formed (97 per rent). The action is reversible 
and exothermal, and is therefore, at higher temperatures, loss 
complete (see p. 217), at 850° reaching only 1.6 per cent. On 
the other hand, an electric arc, between carbon poles in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, gives traces of acetylene C.,H 2 , this 
action being cndothermal. The other compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen are all obtained by indirect reactions. 

Carbon Disulphide CS* — This compound is made by direct 
union of sulphur vapor and glowing charcoal. An electric fur¬ 
nace like that in Fig. 100 (p. 404) is employed. The substance 
comes off as a vapor and is condensed. 

Carbon disulphide is a colorless, highly refracting liquid 
(b.-p. 46°). Traces of other compounds give the commercial 
article a disagreeable smell. It burns in air, forming carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide. It is an important solvent for 
Bulnhur and caoutchouc (rubber), and dissolves iodine and 
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phosphorus freely. Large quantities are employed 1 also in the 
destruction of prairie dogs and ants and for freeing grain ele¬ 
vators of rats and mice. 1 

Carbon Tetrachloride CCI4. — This compound is manufac¬ 
tured by leading dry chlorine ihto carbon,disulphide containing 
a little iodine (contact agent) in solution: 

1 CS 2 -f- 3C1 2 —> CC1 4 -f- S 2 CL 

On distilling the resulting mixture, the carbon tetrachloride CC1 4 
(b.-p. 77”) passes off and is condensed, while the sulphur mono¬ 
chloride SoCI, (b.-p. 130°) remains. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a colorless liquid. It dissolves fats 
and tars and other organic compounds, and has the advantage 
over benzine and gasoline of being non-inflammable. iFis there¬ 
fore used in taking the grease out of wool, linen cloth, oil-bearing 
seeds, and bones. Many liquids sold for dry cleaning and re¬ 
moving stains from clothing, gloves, etc., consist of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride diluted with a cheaper material, sucii as benzine. 
Although the proportion of 1 such material originally added may 
be insufficient to render the mixture inflammable or explosive, the 
risk exists that evaporation of the more volatile carbon tetra¬ 
chloride may eventually bring the composition of the residue into 
the dangerous region. Products containing no benzine arc there¬ 
fore to be preferred. 

Carbides and the Electric Furnace. — Chemical actions which 
proceed only at very high temperatures are most economically 
carried out by using electricity as the source of heat. In such 
cases the electricity has no electrolytic or other chemical action. 
There are two types of electric furnaces. In the making of 
graphite (p. 418) and of phosphorus (p. 404), which illustrates 
one of them, the resistance of the carbon furnishes the occasion 
for the rise in temperature. *■ 

Of the same type is the furnace used for making carborundum 
(SiC, silicon carbide), manufactured in large quantities at Niag¬ 
ara Falls (Acheson’s process). The coke and sand (silicon 
dioxide SiO.) are piled between the terminals, and the resistance 
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of the form* causes the production of the heat, as in Fig# 103, 
p. 418: 

3C + Si(V,—»SiC + 2 COt. 

Here the carbon reduces the oxide, and combines with the 
element (Si) as*well. The product (SiC) is exceedingly hard, 
and, after pulverization and mixing wjt'li other materials, is 
moulded into grinding wheels. • 

In the other type of furnace the air between the terminals 
•furnishes the resistance, and the arc (a discharge carried by the 
badly conducting air and carbon vapor) furnishes the heat. 
This type of furnace is employed in various “arc processes” for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen (p. 394). 

Tfie arc is also of assistance in the manufacture of calcium 
carbide (CaC,l, which involves the heating of a mixture of lime 
and coke to a very high temperature (estimated at 3000°). The 
reaction is carried out in large graphite crucibles, which form 
thi' negative electrodes. The positive electrodes consist of large 
blocks of graphite, which are gradually consumed in the passing 
of the arc: 

CaO + 3C —> CO*+ CaC,. 

Cold water acts vigorously with calcium carbide, giving acetylene 
gas CjH 2 (see p. 439) and calcium hydroxide (slaked lime): 

CaC., + 211,0 Ca(OII), + C S H S T ■ 

Carbon Dioxide and Carbonic Acid 

Occurrence. — Carbon dioxide is present in the atmosphere, 
and issues from the ground in large quantities in certain neigh¬ 
borhoods, as, for example, in the so-called Valley of Death in 
Java, and in the Grotta del Cane near Naples. Effervescent 
mineral waters, such as those of Vichy and of the Geyser Spring 
at Saratoga, contain it in solution, and their effervescence is 
caused by the escape of the gas when the pressure is reduced. 

Modes of Formation. —1. Carbon dioxide is produced by 
combustion of carbon with an excess of oxygen: C -(- O, —» CO,. 
The combustion of all compounds of carbon, as well as the slow 
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oxidation In the tissues of plants and animals, yield the same 
product. The product from burning carbon is naturally mixed 
with at least four times its volume of atmospheric nitrogen. To 
secure carbon dioxide for commercial purposes from this source, 
the gas is led under pressure into a solution of- potassium car¬ 
bonate, which absorbs the carbon dioxide:*' 

CO, (gas I «=* CO,(dslvd) + 11,0 H,CO'., + K,CO : , ** 2KHC0, 

When the pressure is. reduced by a pump, all the actions aro 
reversed, and the gas escapes in pure form. The same solution, 
with occasional purification, can be used an indefinite number 
of times. 

2. It was Joseph Black (1757) who first recognized the gas 
as a distinct substance. He observed its formation whgj marble 
or chalk was heated: 


CaC0 3 CaO + C0 2 , 


and named the gas “fixed air” from the fact that it was contained 
in these solids. The above action had been used for centuries 
in making quicklime (calcium oxide). All common carbonates, 
excepting those o£ potassium and sodium, decompose when 
heated, the oxide of the metal or the metal itself remaining. 

3. Black found that the gas was also produced when acids 
acted upon carbonates, and this is the method employed in the 
laboratory: 


CaCOi(solid)t5 CaCO»( dissolved)^ Oft** -f- COr 
2HC1 (dissolved)** 20 + 2H* 


j U H.CO, t* HO + CO, 


The apparatus shown in Fig. 30 is used. 

4. Carbon dioxide is formed in decay (p. 41) and, as Black 
likewise discovered, in fermentation (see p. 532). Large quan¬ 
tities are collected for industrial use from the vats in which 
near-beer is brewed. 


Physical Properties. — Carbon dioxide is a colorless, odorless 
gas. It is heavier than air. Its critical temperature is 31.35° 
(p. 55). The solid melts at -56°, having a vapor pressure of 
5.3 atmospheres. The sp. gr. of the liquid at 0° is 0.95. At 0° its 
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vapor tensioh is 35.4 atmospheres and at 20°, 59 atmosphere*;. It 
must be preserved, therefore, in very strong cylinders of mild 
steel. Large quantities of it are sold in such cylinders, and 
used in making aerated waters. When the liquid is allowed to 
flow out into qp open vessel or, still better, into a cloth bag 
(non-conductor of hqat), it cools itself by its own evaporation 
and forms a white, snowlike mass. Solid carbon dioxide evapo¬ 
rates under atmospheric pressure at - 79“ without melting. 

The solid is used in the laboratory as a cooling agent, being 
often mixed with ether or alcohol to give closer contact with 
the vessel containing the substance to be cooled. Mercury 
(m.-p. -40°) is easily frozen by the mixture. 

Carbon dioxide gaS dissolves in its own volume of water (760 
mm. and 1*5°). Up to four or five atmospheres Henry’s law 
(p. 157) 'describes its solubility accurately. An aqueous solu¬ 
tion, under a pressure of 3-4 atmospheres, is familiarly known 
as soda wates, or carbonated water. 

Chemical Properties. — Carbon dioxide is a stable compound. 
At 2000° and 760 mm., the dissociation reaches 1.8 per cent, or 
about the same as that of water: 2CO s 2CO -h 0 S . 

The more active metals, like magnesium, burn brilliantly 
when ignited in a hollow lump of solid carbon dioxide, producing 
ihe oxide and free carbon. Less active metals, such as zinc and 
iron, when heated in a stream of the gas, give an oxide of flic 
metal and carbon monoxide. 

Carbon dioxide unites directly with many oxides, par¬ 
ticularly those of the more active metals, such as the 
oxides of potassium, sodium, calcium, etc. Hence the decom¬ 
position of calcium carbonate by heating (p. 422) is a reversible 
action. 

Carbon dioxide, when dissolved in water, forms an unstable 
acid: 

H 2 0 + C0 2? ±H 2 CoL or ®}0 + c( o^H-0 )° = °‘ 

The name carbonic acid is frequently, though improperly, given 
to the anhydride C0 2 , which has no acid properties. 
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Chemical Properties of Carbonic Acid H 2 COj. — The solu¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide in water exhibits the properties of a very 
weak acid. It conducts electricity, although not well. It turns 
litmus red. The ionization takes place chiefly according to the 
equation: ,, 

h 2 co 3 ?±H+ + HCO ; - 


The further ionization of HC0 3 into H + and GO., - is exceed¬ 
ingly minute. 

Carbonates and Bicarbonates. — When excess of an aqueous 
solution of carbonic acid is mixed with a solution of a base like 
sodium hydroxide, or, as the operation is more usually performed, 
when carbon dioxide is passed into a solution of the'alkali, until 
the liquid is saturated, water is formed and the acid Carbonate 
(bicarbonate) of sodium remains dissolved: 


HX’0 : , + NaOH fc? H a O + NaHC0 3 . 

Although the bicarbonate is technically an acid salt, its solution 
is very weakly alkaline (compare sodium acid sulphide, p. 325). 
By addition of an,, equivalent of sodium hydroxide, the normal 
carbonate is obtained: 

NaOH + NuHCO, <=s ILO + Na„C0 3 . 

This solution, like that of all normal salts of a strong base and 
a feeble acid (sec p. 324), is decidedly alkaline in reaction. 

The normal carbonates, with the exception of those of potas¬ 
sium, sodium, and ammonium, are insoluble in water, and may 
be obtained by precipitation when the proper ions arc employed, 
For example: 

BaCL, + Na 2 CO : , U BaCO, i + 2NaCL 

The aqueous solution of carbon dioxide interacts with solu. 
tions of barium and calcium hydroxides in a similar manner: 


Ca(OII), + H 2 C0 3 fct CaCOj j, + 2H ? 0. 
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These precipitations arc used as tests for carbon dioxidfi or 
carbonates. 

Excess of carbon dioxide converts calcium carbonate into the 
more soluble bicarbonate, and hence considerable quantities of 
“lime” arc frequently held in solution by natural waters (see 
hardness, p. 501) whirls contain carbon dioxide in solution: 

H 2 C0 3 -f CaC0 3 <=» Ca(H<S0 3 )j. 

Ip the same fashion, the carbonates of iron (FeC0 3 ), magnesium, 
and zinc are somewhat soluble in water containing free carbonic 
acid. Tn fact, the solution, transportation, and deposition of all 
these carbonates take place in nature on a large scale by the 
alternate progress and reversal of this action. 

Uses ox‘Carbon Dioxide. — The use of the gas for impregnat¬ 
ing aerated waters has been mentioned. The gas is used in im¬ 
mense quantities in the manufacture of sodium bicarbonate 
Nail CO., (baking soda), of sodium carbonate Na,CO 3 ,10II 2 O 
(washing soda)} and of white lead, a basic carbonate of lead 
l>b 3 (0TI) 2 (C0 3 ) 2 . 

Since carbon dioxide is already fully oxidized, it does not 
burn, and since it is very stable, ordinary coinVistibles will not 
burn in it. A small percentage of it will destroy the power of 
air to support combustion. For this reason, portable fire extin¬ 
guishers contain a dilute solution of sodium bicarbonate and a 
bottle of sulphuric acid. When the tank is inverted, the acid 
ilows into the solution: 

2NaHC0 3 -f II,SO, <=s Na 2 S0 4 + 2H 2 C0 3 ^ 2ILO + 2C0 2 . 

The liquid is saturated with the gas and the excess, rising to the 
top, by its pressure forces the solution out through the nozzle 
The liquid is more effective than an equal amount of water, 
because the carbon dioxide it carries mixes with the surround¬ 
ing air. * 

The most wonderful chemical change which carbon dioxide 
undergoes is the action by which plants me it ns food. This 
important action is discussed in detail in a later chapter (p. 512). 
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Carbon Monoxide CO 

Preparation. — Carbon monoxide CO is most easily prepared 
in the laboratory by heating formic acid (or sodium formate, a 
white crystalline solid) with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
latter combines with the water', but is nqt otherwise changed: 

hco 2 h->co + h 2 o. 

When coke, or any form of carbon burns with a limited supply 
of air, or oxygen, the same gas is produced: ‘ 

2C + O a ->2CO. 

The gas therefore rises from the surface of a coal fire, sometimes 
escaping unbumed, but often burning with a blue flame above 
the coal. 

Producer Gas and Water Gas. — When air is led through 
burning coke, the mixture of carbon monoxide (40 per cent) with 
nitrogen (60 per cent) obtained is called producer gas. It is 
combustible, and is used i» industrial establishments for heating 
and to drive gas .engines for power. 

Commercially, large amounts of carbon monoxide mixed with 
hydrogen (water gas), are manufactured by blowing steam over 
white hot coke or anthracite: 

C + H z O -» CO + H 2 - 29,100 calories. 

The coke is first set on fire in a brick-lined cylindrical structure 
and brought to vigorous combustion by blowing in air for ten 
minutes. Then steam is substituted for the air. 

The interaction, as the equation shows, takes place with ab¬ 
sorption of heat. Hence, at the end of a few minutes, the coke 
becomes too cool. It is then necessary to turn the steam off and 
to turn the air on again, and so on alternately. The mixture of 
carbon monoxide (40 to 50 per cent) and hydrogen (45 to 50 
per cent), containing also some carbon dioxide (4 to 7 per cent), 
nitrogen (4 to 5 per cent), and oxygen (1 per cent), is known as 
water gas. It is almost wholly combustible, burning with a blue 
flame, and is used as a source of heat and, by driving internal 
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combustion engines, to furnish power. It is used also in manu¬ 
facturing illuminating gas (see p. 445). 

If both air and steam are driven together over the burning 
coke, the air enables the coke to burn continuously, and a fuel 
gas which is a cross between producer gas and water gas is 
obtained. 

Fuel gases are employed on a large scale in steel works and 
other industrial plants. They give a uniform and easily regu-- 
lifted heat, they leave no ash, and their use involves no labor 
for stoking. 

Industrial Hydrogen from Water Gas. — Hydrogen is re¬ 
quired in large quantities in chemical industry for the manufac¬ 
ture of ammonia (p. 380) and for hydrogenating oils (p. 547). 
It is essential that this hydrogen should be carefully purified 
from traces of other gases, such as carbon monoxide and sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogerf, which act as poisons on the catalysts employed 
in the above processes. The cheapest source of industrial hydro¬ 
gen is water gats, and much work has been done to devise a 
method for eliminating the undesirable carbon monoxide from 
this. „ 

When a mixture of water gas (substantially IT + CO) and 
superheated steam is passed over a suitable catalyst, such as 
iron oxide, a reaction occurs as follows: 

CO + II 2 0 5 ^ C0 2 + H 2 +9,800 calories. 

The reaction being reversible, and exothermic in the forward 
direction, its equilibrium point is displaced towards the left, 
favoring the backward reaction, as the temperature is raised. 
It is therefore desirable to work the process at as low a tem¬ 
perature as possible. With iron oxide alone as a catalyst, how¬ 
ever, the interaction between the gases becomes too slow to be 
effective at temperatures much below 600°. The addition of 
small quantities of otMr oxides, such as nickel oxide and chro¬ 
mium oxide, has been found to increase the activity of the 
catalyst very considerably. Substances which act in this manner 
(catalyzing a catalyst, so to speak) are termed promoters. 

In actual practice the reaction, carried out at 450-500°, gives 
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a mixture of gases oontaining only about 2 per cent residua! 
CO. Excess of steam is employed to drive the equilibrium as 
far as possible towards the right, but the excess of hydrogen 
present in the original water gas favors, of course, the opposite 
reaction (compare p. 209). It should be notcd.that nearly twice 
as much hydrogen as was contained in this water gas is obtained 
by the process, the second half being derived from the decompo¬ 
sition of the steam. 

The bulk of the carbon dioxide present in the final mixture 
(approximately 30 per cent by volume) is removed by washing 
the gas with water under pressure. The last traces of carbon 
dioxide are absorbed by means of lime or alkalies. The removal 
of the 2 per cent residual CO presents difficulties. Absorption 
of CO by hot caustic soda solutions and by ammoniaeal solutions 
of cuprous salts has been employed. The most efficient method, 
however, consists of preferential combustion of CO to CO, with 
the requisite quantity of air or oxygen in the presence of a second 
oxide catalyst. If due precautions are taken, CO burns almost 
quantitatively to CO, without any IT, present burning to 11,0. 
The small amount of CO, formed is then removed as already 
described. 

Physical Properties of Carbon Monoxide. — Carbon monox¬ 
ide is a colorless, odorless, and tasteless gas. It is a little lighter 
than air (mol. wt. 28), and is very slightly soluble in water. It 
is difficult to liquefy. Its boiling-point, when liquid, is -190°, 
close to that of liquid air. 

Chemical Properties. — All the chemical properties of carbon 
monoxide are referable to the fact that in it the element carbon 
appears to bo bivalent: C=C). The compound is in fact un- 
seturated, and combines with oxygen, chlorine, and other sub¬ 
stances directly. Thus the gas burns in the air, uniting with 
oxygen to form carbon dioxide. Iron (p, G93) is manufactured 
by the reduction of the oxides of iron by gaseous carbon monox¬ 
ide in the blast furnace. 

In sunlight carbon monoxide unites directly with chlorine to 
form carbonyl chloride (phosgene) C0C1 2 . It unites with nickel 
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and iron to form nickel carbonyl and iron carbonyl (see p. 706), 
respectively. 

Physiological Properties. — The gas is an active poison, and 
1 volume in 100,000 volumes of air produces symptoms of poison¬ 
ing, while 1 volume in 750 to 800 volumes produces death in 
about thirty minutes. The gas combines, with the haemoglobin 
of the blood corpuscles,' forming a stable' compound, and thus, 
preventing the absorption of oxygen by the blood (p. 41). This 
gits is the chief poisonous substance in illuminating gas. The 
poisonous effect of tobacco smoke, particularly when inhaled, is 
due mainly to the carbon monoxide produced by the necessarily 
incomplete combustion,' 

Combustions or explosions in confined spaces (such as in a 
mine-shaft,-or in the interior of a warship during an engagement) 
may cause many deaths through CO poisoning. Gas masks for 
use in rescue jvork in such cases arc fitted with canisters con¬ 
taining a mixture of metallic oxides, as Mn(\, CuO, Co,0 3 and 
Ag,0 (hopcalite), A mixture of this kind acts catalytically, any 
carbon monoxide passing into the canister being oxidized to 
carbon dioxide by the oxygen of the air. 

Exercises. — 1. (a) Wlmt physical property of graphite en¬ 
ables it to cover the surface of a stove so effectively? (5) How 
does “polishing” with a brush contribute to the result? (e) Why 
not use paint on a stove? ( d ) Explain why graphite can be 
used as a lubricant. 

2 . If a metal formed the positive electrode (anode) in elec¬ 

trolyzing sodium chloride solution, what chemical change might 
it undergo (p. 180), and which metals would be least rapidly 
attacked? What objection is there to using the latter metals 
in practice? » 

3 . When one cubic meter of oxygen acts upon carbon, what 
volumes (at the same temperature and pressure): (a) of carbon 
dioxide; (b) of carbon monoxide can he obtained? 

4. Make equations for: (a) the formation of methane by 
union of carbon and hydrogen; (b) the reduction of stannic oxide 
(SnO a ) by carbon. 
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p. Make equations for: (a) the action of sulphuric acid upon 
calcium carbonate; ( b ) carbon dioxide on potassium hydroxide 
solution; (c) the burning of aluminium in carbon dioxide. 

6. What arc the exact relative weights of equal volumes of 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, air, and steam? 

7. Why does soda water remain quiescent in the closed bottle, 
and why does it effervesce when the bottle is opened? 

8. Rewrite the equations on p. 424 in full ionic form. 

9. Formulate, in detail, the equations for the hydrolysis of 
(a) sodium carbonate, ( b ) sodium bicarbonate in aqueous 
solution. 

10. Assuming that air contains oxygen and nitrogen in tha 
proportion of 1 : 4 by volume, what are. ; the theoretical propor¬ 
tions of carbon monoxide and nitrogen in producei gas? 

11. (a) What volume of water gas is produced, from each 
liter of steam, and (6) what is the proportion of the component 
gases in the product? (c) What impurities should you expect 
to find in water gas? (d) How should you attempt to separate 
the components of water gas? 

12. Why is water gas an especially valuable source of heat 
when high temperatures are required? 

13. In what respects does the action of hydrochloric acid on 
calcium carbonate resemble the action of the same acid, (a) on 
sodium sulphite, (6) on ferrous sulphide? 



•CHAPTER XXX 

THE HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. FLAME 

, The compounds of carbon and hydrogemare calk'd the hydro¬ 
carbons. Hundreds of dilferemt hydrocarbons, containing differ¬ 
ent proportions of the two elements, are known. The natural 
oil petroleum is a mixture of many substances of this class. 

The■ hydrocarbons fall into several distinct series, the chief 
one of which contains methane CH, as its simplest member. 
On account of the fact that certain members of this set are found 
in paraffin, it is commonly known as the paraffin series. For 
the reason that in this series the carbon has all its four valences 
employed, the members are also called the saturated hydro¬ 
carbons. * 

Paraffin or Saturated Series of Hydrocarbons. — The follow¬ 
ing is a list of seven of the simplest hydrocarbons of this series, 
and of two of the higher members: 


Methane CH, b.-p. —164" Hexane C>Hi« b.-p.71° 

Ethane CjH, —89.5° Heptane C,H„ 99° 

Propane CiH, —37° Hcxadecane C„H„ 287.5° 

Butane C.Hu +1° m.-p. 18° 


Pentane C,H U 35° Pentatriaeontane Gulin m.-p. 74.7° 

After the first four, the names are based on the Greek numerals 
corresponding to the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 
On comparing the formula 1 , we observe that in each the number 
of units of hydrogen is equal to twice the number of carbon unitt 
plus two. The general formula is therefore C„H 2 „ t2 . The series 
affords a striking illustration of the law of multiple proportions. 
We note, further, that the first four are gases at the ordinary 
temperature. The members of the series from pentane to penta- 
decane (C„H 32 ) are liquid under ordinary conditions. From 
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hexpdecanc onwards they arc solids, with higher anil higher melt¬ 
ing-points. 

In these compounds the, carbon in quadrivalent, and each sub¬ 
stance is related to the preceding one by containing the addi¬ 
tional units OH,. The formula- of the first, three members may 

be written graphically to illustrate these two facts: 

< 

H H II HUH 

I 'll III 

' II - C - H H-C-C-H II-C-C-C-H 

I -II III., 

H H H II II II 

Petroleum. — Petroleum is a thick, greenish-brown oil. 
When borings are made into the oil-bearfbg strata, the oil either 
gushes up, or is pumped to the surface. In the United States 
many thousands of miles of pipe-lines arc used to transport the 
oil, with the aid of force pumps, to the refineries, and in 1921 
nearly 470 million barrels (42 gal. each) were produced. The 
world’s production in 1921 was 760 million barrels. 

After the United States, Mexico and Russia are the chief 
producers of petroleum. 

Oil Refining. The natural oil is a complex mixture, and is 
partially separated by distillation (p. 82) into products which 
are still mixtures, but are suited to special purposes. The com¬ 
ponents of lower boiling-point come off first and the temperature 
rises steadily as these components arc eliminated and those of 
higher and higher boiling-point enter the vapor. As certain tem¬ 
peratures are reached (or as the sp. gr. of the distillate attains 
certain values) the condensed liquid is diverted into different 
vessels, so as to collect together the “fractions” of the same kind. 
This is called fractional distillation. 

At some suitable stage, the residual oil is chilled, and a quan¬ 
tity of the solid members of the series (0, 2 H„ ; to C. 2S II 5 ») crystal¬ 
lizes in flakes (solid paraffin) and is separated by filtration in 
presses. The final residue is used for lubricants and for fuel. 
The fractions are still mixtures, but contain mainly compounds 
lying close together in the series. Some of the products are as 
follows: 
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Name 

Main Components 

B.-P. 

Uses 1 

Petroleum ether... 

Gusoliue . 

Naphtha . 

Benzine . 

Kerosene . 

Pentane, hexane. 

Hexane, heptane. 

Heptane, octane. 

Gel anc, nonane. 

s -,Ducune-hexadecaiie... 

40°- 70° 
70°- 90° 
80°-120° 
120°—150° 
150°-300° 

Solvent, gas-making 
Solvent, fuel 
Solvent, fuel 

Solvent 

Illuminating oil 


Vaseline, C„,II 4 „ to C 2: ,H 19 , is separated in some refineries. 
Solid paraffin is employed for waterproofing paper, as an ingredi-_ 
ent in candles, and in making chewing gu/n. Kerosene, for oil 
lamps, is usually the largest fraction. To be employed safely, 
it should not give any inflammable vapor below 65° (150° F.), 
which is the legal “flash-point” in many states. Formerly, ef¬ 
forts were made to eonVert the other less valuable fractions into 
kerosene. Now the supply largely exceeds the demand, and 
special methods of treatment (see cracking, p. 435) are used to 
increase the proportion of gasoline (petrol), for which there is an 
ever-increasing need as a motor fuel. 

Asphalt, a natural mixture of the solid hydrocarbons, found 
particularly in Trinidad, is used in road-making. 

Oil Shale. — In Scotland, petroleum is also obtained by heat¬ 
ing shale. The shale is a clay deposit, which contains no oil as 
such, but which when heated gives off fuel gas, ammonia (see p. 
380), petroleum oils, and many valuable hydrocarbon deriva¬ 
tives. The richer shales yield from 30 to 40 gallons of oil per 
ton. The oil usually contains a much larger percentage of un¬ 
saturated hydrocarbons than well petroleum. The yield can be 
somewhat increased, and the proportion of undesirable unsatu¬ 
rated hydrocarbons diminished, by blowing superheated steam 
into the retorts during the distillation. 

Enormous deposits of oil shale have recently been opened up 
in the United States, notably in Colorado, Utah, and Nevadi}. 
Though at first sight it would appear that the cost of producing 
oil from shale would prohibit competition with well petroleum, 
yet the value of the by-products offsets this disadvantage to a 
large extent. In any case, in view of the apprehended exhaustion 
of the world’s petroleum fields in the near future, these shale 
deposits constitute a most important national asset. 
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Fatural Gas: Methane CH 4 .— Natural gas is obtained from 
wells, tapping strata close to those which contain petroleum, and 
in the same localities. It often issues under very high pressure. 
It owes its combustibility to its chief component (over 90 per 
cent), methane CII 4 . It is largely used as a fycl in the regions 
in which it is found and, in thf! United Spates, the annual value 
of the gas so consumed is nearly $200,000,000 (1920). The same 
gas issues from many coal scams (“fire-damp”), and forms ex¬ 
plosive mixtures with the air of mines. It rises to the surface 
when stagnant pools containing decomposing vegetable matter 
are stirred (“marsh-gas"). 

The formation of methane by direct union of carbon and 
hydrogen has already been discussed (p.*’419). 

Methane may be made from inorganic materials By the action 
of water upon aluminium carbide, prepared by the interaction of 
aluminium oxide and carbon in the electric furnace (see pp. 
420-421): 

A1,C : , + 12H,,0 -» 4A1 (Oil) 3 + 3CH 4 . 

c< 

In the laboratory the gas is commonly obtained by the dis¬ 
tillation of a dry mixture of sodium acetate and sodium 
hydroxide: 

NaC0 2 CH :i + NaOH—» Na 2 C0 3 + CH 4 . 

' Chemical Properties of the Hydrocarbons. — The hydrocar¬ 
bons, whether pure or in solution, show no conductivity for 
electricity. They have none of the chemical properties of acids, 
bases, or salts, and therefore do not enter into uouble decom¬ 
positions with substances of these classes. The saturated hydro¬ 
carbons are in fact quite indifferent to the presence of most 
chemical reagents. 

, All the hydrocarbons burn with oxygen or air to form carbon 
dioxide and water: 

CH 4 + 20 a -> C0 2 + 21LO. 

C 7 H 18 + 110 2 -> 7C0 2 -f 8H 2 0. 

The water can be shown by its condensation on a cold vessel 
held over the flame. The carbon dioxide gives a precipitate of 
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calcium carbonate (p. 424) when the gases rising from the Same 
are drawn through lime-water. 

All the hydrocarbons, when heated strongly (air excluded), 
decompose or crack. They usually lose a part of their hydrogen 
and become unsiturated. Those of high molecular weight break 
up to give a mixture of hydrocarbons of low molecular weight. 
Ethylene C,H.„ for example, is produced in large amounts by 
heating the higher members of the series to a red heat. On thg 
pther hand, the lower members of the series, when heated, often 
give compounds of higher molecular weight. Thus, methane 
gives ethylene and acetylene, along with hydrogen: 

aDH 4 -»C,II t + 2H f . 

* • 2CH 4 -> CUT -f 3H 2 . 

At a white heat all the hydrocarbons decompose into hydrogen 
and free carbon. 

The latter is deposited in a dense form called gas-carbon, 
which is used in making carbon rods for arc lights and electric 
furnaces, and carbon plates for batteries, and for the electrodes 
employed in electrolysis. The carbon is ground up, moistened 
with petroleum residues, subjected to hydraulic pressure and 
finally heated strongly to expel volatile matter. 

Derivatives of the Hydrocarbons. — Although the hydrocar¬ 
bons are themselves almost inert chemically, yet many important 
classes of organic substances may be regarded as their deriva¬ 
tives, one or more atoms of hydrogen in the graphic formula 
(p. 432) being replaced by other elements. The following tabu¬ 
lation should bo carefully studied, and the graphic formula 
of each compound mentioned should be written down by the 
student. 

1. Halogen Derivatives. When a mixture of methane and 
chlorine is exposed to sunlight several successive changes (sub¬ 
stitution reactions, see,p. 183) slowly occur: 

CH, + CL -> HC1 + CH 3 Cl (methyl chloride) 

CH a Cl + Cl 2 HC1 + CH-A (methylene chloride) 
CH..CL + Cl 2 HC1 + CHC1 3 (chloroform) 

CHCl a + Cl a ->HC1 + CC1 4 (carbon tetrachloride). 
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Chloroform CHC1 3 , used as an anesthetic, and "carbon tetra¬ 
chloride CC1 4 (p. 420) are familiar substances. Iodoform CHI, 
is employed in surgical dressing. These substances arc not salts, 
and are not ionized in solution. 

2. Hydroxyl Derivatives (Alcohols). W.iyter acts slowly 
upon methyl chloride, according to the equation: 

C1I,C1 4- ILO^ HC1 4- CH,OII-'(methyl alcohol). 

The reaction is reversible and incomplete, but can be accelerate^ 
and carried to completion by addition of a base, which removes 
the HC1 as fast ns it is formed. Ethyl chloride C,H 5 C1 gives 
ethyl alcohol t!,H,,OII. 

Although containing the radical Oil, tfie alcohols* sire rut ion¬ 
ized in solution, and are therefore not bases. They arc exten¬ 
sively used as solvents for other organic substances (see also 
p. 533). 

3. Oxygen Derivatives (Ethers). When ethyl alcohol and 
concentrated sulphuric acid are heated to 140", water and ether 
(C 2 H 5 ) 2 0 distil off. The action occurs in two stftges: 

(1) C 2 H 5 OH 4- H..SO., -» H,C) 4- C.,II,.IIS0 1 

(2) C 2 H 5 .IiS0 4 4- C.,H 5 OII -» II 2 S0 4 4- (CJI 6 ) 2 0. 

Ether (C 2 H,) 2 0 is a very volatile and inflammable liquid, 
used as an anesthetic and as a solvent for resins, fats and oils. 

4. Aldehydes. By fractional combustion of methyl alcohol 
(passage of a heated mixture of alcohol vapor and air over a 
metal catalyst), formaldehyde H.CIIO is obtained. 

2CH 3 .OH 4- 0„-> 2CI1 2 0 4- 2H 2 0. 

Formaldehyde is a gas. Its solution in water (formalin) is 
employed as an antiseptic and disinfectant. Its property of 
hardening gelatins makes it valuable in the leather industry and 
in the manufacture of artificial silk. It is also used in making 
dyes and in the production of bakelitc (p. 595). The correspond¬ 
ing derivative of ethyl alcohol is acetaldehyde CH 3 .CHO. The 
group .CHO is characteristic of aldehydes. 

6. Acids, By further partial oxidation, alcohols or aldehydes 
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give membeBs of the fatty acid series. Thus ethyl alcohol can 
be oxidized directly to acetic acid GH,.C()()H by passing a mix¬ 
ture of the vapor, with air‘over specially prepared platinum as 
a catalyst: 

C 2 H 6 .OH + 0, -» CII,.COOH + H,0. 

The first acid of this s'eries is formic acid.H.COOII (see p. 426), 
a corrosive liquid secreted by red ants ifnd present in stinging 
nettles. Acetic acid (see p. 534) has many industrial Uses. 

* The lower members of the fatty acid series are perfectly mis¬ 
cible with water, and are slightly ionized in aqueous solution. 
By neutralization with bases we obtain salts, such as the for¬ 
mates and the acetate:*. Only the hydrogen of the characteristic 
.COoft grodp, it must be noted, is replaceable by metals. 

6. Ketones. When calcium acetate Ca(CH.,.COO)„ is heated, 
acetone (GILL.CO distils off: 

Cft(CH v OOO) 2 —» CaC0 3 + (OH,),..CO. 

The ketones resemble the aldehydes in many respects, but their 
characteristic group :C0 is not directly combined with hydrogen. 
Acetone is a liquid boiling at 56°, used in large quantities in the 
industries as a solvent. * 

7. Esters. Alcohols and acids interact slowly and incom¬ 
pletely to form esters. Thus when ethyl alcohol and acetic acid 
are used, we obtain ethyl acetate C,IL 1 .COO.(TI ;J : 

CjHj.OH + CH 3 .OOOH IU) + C 2 H a .OOO.CH 3 . 

The action may be catalyzed by the addition of a little sulphuric 
acid. 

The equation, as given above, bears certain resemblances to a 
neutralization. It differs sharply, however, from a true neutrali¬ 
zation in several respects. An alcohol is not a base, neither is jin 
ester a salt. Both classes of substances arc non-ionized in solu¬ 
tion. True neutralization takes place instantaneously, while 
the foregoing action, and all like it, proceed very slowly. 

The esters form the sweet-smelling constituents of plants. 
Many are now produced synthetically as substitutes for natural 
flower and fruit essences. 
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Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. — In addition to the saturated 
series of hydrocarbons, several other series are known in which 
smaller proportions of hydrogen are present. Thus, ethylene 
C 2 H 4 , to which illuminating gas largely owes the luminosity of its 
flame, belongs to a series C„H 2 „, all the members of which con¬ 
tain two atoms of hydrogen loss than the corresponding com¬ 
pounds of the first scries. Again, acetylene C 2 II 2 is the first 
member of a series and benzene C„H„ begins a series 

CJI, M . These are all unsaturated because the full valence of 
the carbon is not in lise, and these compounds, therefore, unito 
more or less readily with hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, and con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. The hydrocarbons of all the series are 
mutually soluble, but none of them dissolves in water. 

Members of the ethylene and acetylene series are fotfnd in 
petroleum, and are formed also to some extent by decomposition 
during the distillation. As oil containing them acquires dark- 
colored products by chemical change, the oils are always refined 
before being sold. They are agitated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, which unites with the unsaturated substances and, being 
insoluble in the oil, collects in a layer below it. The oil is finally 
washed free from the acid with dilute alkali and with water. 

•C 

Ethylene CjH* — The formation of one molecule of ethylene 
from two molecules of methane with elimination of two molecules 
of hydrogen suggests its graphic, formula: 

H H H H H H 

H-C-H + H- C- H->H-C-C-H or II-C = C-H 
I I II 

H H 

Ethylene is a gas which burns in the air with a highly lumi¬ 
nous flame (see p. 443). It combines directly with bromine to 
form ethylene bromide C,H,Br 2 . 

The hydrocarbons of the ethylene series, are known as olefines. 
They are of value as illuminants. Their derivatives are similar 
in character to those of the paraffin hydrocarbons, but are more 
active chemically in view of their unsaturation. When heated 
with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst, such as finely divided 
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nickel, they‘give the corresponding saturated derivatives (com¬ 
pare p. 547). 

•# 

Acetylene C 2 H 2 . — A mixture, containing acetylene, is formed 
when any hydrocarbon is heated strongly (p. 419), air being 
excluded. As in’the case of ethylene, the formation from methane 
by loss of hydrogen (p^435) suggests the. graphic formula: 

H H 

tl-C~H + H-C-H->H-C-C-H ' or H-C=C-H 
I I II 

H H 

Piye acetylene is ffrepared by the action of water on calcium 
carbide (p. 421): 

CaC, + 2H..0 -> Ca(OH) 2 + C 2 H 2 f- 

Calcium hydroxide (slaked lime) remains. The gas burns with a 
flame even more luminous than that of ethylene. It is there¬ 
fore made in generators by the foregoing action for use on auto¬ 
mobiles and for lighting buildings rtmotc from a public supply 
of illuminating gas. Acetylene tanks, which :ye also in use, con¬ 
tain acetylene dissolved, under high pressure, in acetone. 

The Acetylene Blowpipe or Torch. — Acetylene decomposes, 
when heated, with liberation of heat: 

C 2 H 2 —* 2G + H s -f- 58,100 cal. 

When acetylene burns with oxygen, therefore, 

2C 2 H 2 + 50 2 -* 4C0 2 + 2H„0, 

we obtain not only the heat due to the combustion (p. 202).of 
the carbon to carbon dioxide (4 X 96,900 cal.) and of the hy¬ 
drogen to water (116,200 cal.) but also the heat due to the de¬ 
composition of the gas (2 X 58,100 cal.). The temperature of 
the flame is, therefore, the highest that can be reached by the 
combustion of any easily obtainable gaseous mixture. The oxy- 
acetylcne flame, produced by means of a suitable burner (Fig. 
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36, p. 67), the gases being furnished from small, portable tanks, 
is now used for cutting metals. Such a flame will melt its way 
through a 6-inch shaft of steel, or ‘a heavy steel plate several 
feet wide, in loss than one minute, cutting the object in two. 
Steel buildings have been taken apart rapidly by this device. 

Blau gas and oil gas, mixtures of hydrocarbons made by 
“cracking” (sec p. 4351 heavy oils, arc now largely displacing 
acetylene for uses like. 1 those just mentioned. They give flames 
which are almost as effective, and are more easily controlled. 
Even the oxy-hydrogen torch is remarkably efficient, when ap¬ 
plied to the same purposes. 

Benzene C^Hs. — 'This is the first, member of the aromatic 
hydrocarbon series. It may be synthesized by heatihg acetylene 
in a closed vessel at a moderately low temperature: -■ 

3C 2 IL -» C, II,„ 

In practice it is obtained, with many of its valuable derivatives, 
as a by-product in the production of coke (p. 538). 

The graphic, formula of benzene is represented as a closed 
ring structure: 

II 

I 

C 

/w 

II- C G-H 
II I 

H - C G - H 
\ // 

C 

I 

H 

The hydrocarbons of the benzene series exhibit, in fact, many of 
the properties of olefines, combining directly with hydrogen and 
with the halogens to form saturated compounds such as hexa- 
hydrobenzene C„H, 2 and benzene hexabramido G 0 H„Br 0 . 

The second member of the aromatic series is toluene 
C„H,.CH,. The third is xylene C„II 4 .(CH :l ) 2 . Naphthalene 
C,„H 8 and anthracene C, 4 H, 0 are members of more complex 
series, containing more than one ring. 
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Of all hydrocarbons, those of the aromatic series, with ^their 
derivatives, are the most important. They arc of particular 
significance in the dye-stuff and explosive industries, and in the 
manufacture of synthetic perfumes and drugs. They give alde¬ 
hydes, acids, esters, etc., similar to those listed under the 
paraffin hydrocarbons (pp. 435-437). In addition to these, the 
following extremely valuable classes of i derivatives should be 
noted: ' 

(1) . Phenols. The substitution of hydroxyl for a hydrogen 
&tom in benzene gives phenol C„H r ,OH, a substance quite dif¬ 
ferent in many of its. properties from an alcohol, although it 
resembles the alcohols in forming esters with acids (see p. 437). 
PhenqJ, when pure, is ‘a colorless solid melting around 40°, with 
a characteristic odor. It is strongly antiseptic, corrosive and 
poisonous.* In solution it is a weak acid. 

(2) . Nitro-compounds. Nitrobenzene () (i II r ,NO, is obtained 
by the action, of a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric 
acids upon benzene in the cold: 

(\ll„ + HN0 3 -» C„H 5 .N0, + 11,0. 

• 

It is a pale yellow liquid, with a smell rescmb’jng bitter almonds, 
and is used in scenting cheap soap. 

(3) . Amino-compounds. Reduction of nitrobenzene by a 
metal in acid solution gives aniline C 6 H 5 .NII,. The amino- 
compounds are derivatives of ammonia, and their solutions 
accordingly are weakly basic. Aniline, when pure, is a colorless, 
oily liquid, boiling at 185°. It is the parent substance of the 
countless aniline dyes. 

In subsequent chapters we shall return to the different classes 
of organic substances, tabulated here and on pp. 435-437, and 
discuss their properties and industrial uses in greater detail. 

Flame 

We have encountered a variety of flames, from the simple one 
of hydrogen burning in air to the more complicated case of the 
luminous flame of ethylene or acetylene. The subject will now 
repay a somewhat closer study. 
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The Simple Flame. — The flame of hydrogen (giving water), 
or of carbon monoxide (forming carbon dioxide) is very simple in 
structure (Fig. 104). We find that there is a tapering column of 
unburnt gas in the interior, surrounded by a layer of 
hot gas — the, flame itself. The flame is therefore a 
hollow cone. That tile flame is follow is easily shown 
by holding a wooden match across it. The match is 
charred at the two points at which it crosses the flame, 
and remains unheated in the middle. These flames are 
simple, because only one chemical change occurs ill 
them. The. flames are rather large, because sufficient 
oxygen to burn all the gas does not reach the latter at 
once, and the gas travels upwarck; and diffuses outwards 
Flc - 104, a certain distance before being all consumed. 

If oxygen is substituted for air, by lowering the jet into a jar 
of that gas, the flame becomes much smaller. In the absence 
of atmospheric nitrogen, there is now five 
times as much oxygen within a given 
range of the center of the- jet as before. 

This chemical union, like any other, pro¬ 
ceeds more rapidly with an increase in the 
concentration of ‘ the interacting sub¬ 
stances (p. 208). It is therefore com¬ 
pleted before the gas has time to diffuse 
very far from the opening of the jet. 

In the chemical point of view, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the gas 
outside the flame contains oxygen, and the 
gas inside consists of substances ordi¬ 
narily known as combustibles, or whether 
this order is reversed. In an atmosphere 
of t ordinary illuminating gas, the flame 
must be fed with air. This condition is 
easily realized (Fig. 105). The lamp- 
chimney is closed at the top until it has 
become filled with illuminating gas. This 
can be ignited as it issues from the bottom of the wide, straight 
tube. When the hole in the cover of the lamp chimney is then 
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opened, the Upward draft causes the flame of the burning g$s to 
recede up the tube, and there results a flame fed by air and burn¬ 
ing in coal gas. * 

Luminous Fhynes. — The flame of hydrogen, under ordinary 
circumstances, is almost invisible, nearly all the energy of the 
combustion being devoted to the production of heat. A part of 
this, however, may be transformed into light by the suspension 
of a suitable solid body, such as a platirojm wire, in the flame. 
The holding of a piece of quicklime in an oxyhydrogen flame 
(see p. 68) is a practical illustration of this method of securing 
luminosity. In general, luminosity may be produced by the 
presence of gome solid which is heated to incandescence. 

In the Welsbaeh lamp the flame itself is non-luininous and, but 
for the mantle, would be identical with the ordinary Bunsen 
flame (see below). The mantle which hangs in the flame, how¬ 
ever, by its ihcandescence, furnishes the light. This mantle is 
composed of a mixture of 99 per cent thorium dioxide ThO, and 
one per cent ceHum dioxide Ce0 2 . These oxides act as a contact 
agent, hastening the combustion and liberation of heat close to 
their surface, and so acquire a temperature higher than the 
average for the rest of the flame. The Welsbaeh lamp gives ten 
times as much light as does an ordinary burner using the same 
amount of gas. . 

In cases of brilliant combustion, as of magnesium ribbon or 
phosphorus, a solid body is formed whose incandescence accounts 
for the light. The flame of ordinary illuminating gas does not at 
first sight appear to give evidence of the presence of any solid 
body. But if a cold evaporating dish is held in the flame for a 
moment, a thick deposit of finely divided carbon (soot) is 
formed, and we at once realize that the light is due to the glow 
of these particles in a mass of intensely hot gas. 

The Candle Flame. — A candle is made of a mixture of 
paraffin and stearic acid (one of the higher members of the fatty 
acid series, see p. 545). When it burns, the whole phenomenon 
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is vastly more complicated than the burning of hydrogen. The 
following are some of the stages in the process, which is operated 
by the flame's own heat. To start tfith, the wax is melted and 
ascends the wick by capillary action. This is merely a physical 
phenomenon. Then the chemical changes begin. (1) The 
melted compounds of carbon " arc decomposed by the heat 
( cracked, p. 435), beifig turned into m^ro volatile compounds 
and gases which occupy the central hollow of the 
flame., (.2) The compounds forming the gase$ 
and vapors arc further decomposed at a white 
heat, giving free carbon and hydrogen (p. 435). 
(3) All the materials finally reach a sufficient 
supply of oxygen and are burned tyi water and 

carbon dioxide. There are thus three chemical 

* 

changes, each of which takes place in a definite 
region that can be observed by the eye (Fig. 
106). The formation of the ga'ses from the 
melted wax (without gas, there would be no 
flame) takes place in the dark' central region 
where thereiis no oxygen. The carbon is set free 
anjl glows brilliantly in the luminous cone that 
surrounds the gas and extends far above it. The final combus¬ 
tion occurs in a fainter cone of flame covering the whole exterior. 

. That there is unburnt gas (produced by decomposition of the 
wax) in the center is easily shown by inserting a narrow tube, 
through which some of the gas will ascend. The free carbon in 
the luminous zone will show its presence by blackening a cold 
dish placed across the flame. 

Lampblack. — When an iron vessel, cooled by a stream of 
water circulating through it, is suspended in the luminous flame 
of "natural gas or burning petroleum, the carbon (soot) is de¬ 
posited on the vessel. By rotating the letter, the soot can be 
continuously scraped off by a stationary piece of metal. The 
product, lampblack, mainly very finely divided carbon, is used in 
making printers’ ink, India ink, and black varnish. 



Pig. 108 . 
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Carburetted Water Gas. — To fit water gas, essentially 
1L + CO (p. 426), which burns with a pale blue flame, for pub¬ 
lic service as an illuminating gas, unsaturated hydrocarbons, and 
particularly ethylene C 2 II 4 , which burn with a highly luminous 
flame owing to jt^heir high carbon content, must be added. The 
water gas is passed through a tower, filled with strongly heated 
brick on which oil is continually sprayed. ( Mixed with the vapor 
of the oil, the gas goes into the “super-heater,” where, at a higher 
temperature, the decomposition into unsaturated hydrocarbons 
‘(cracking) takes place. The gas is then cooled and washed to 
remove the condensible hydrocarbons, which would otherwise 
collect in the service pipes with resulting waste of combustible 
material as well as obstruction in the delivery of the gas. A 
typical carburetted water gas has the composi¬ 
tion: Illuihinanls (largely ethylene) 16.6 per cent; 
heating gases — methane 19.8 per cent, hydrogen 
32.1 per cent, carbon monoxide 26.1 per rent; im¬ 
purities (nitrogen and carbon dioxide) 5.4 per 
cent. i 

Carburetted water gas has now largely sup¬ 
planted coal gas (p. 537) for lighting and heating 
purposes. 

Non-Iuminous Gas Flames. — When gas is to 
be used for heating, the complete combustion of 
tin: gas, without any intermediate liberation of 
free carbon, is desirable. This is achieved in the 
Bunsen burner (Fig. 107) by admitting air at the 
bottom of the burner, in such a way that the air mixes with the 
gas before the latter reaches the flame. The air cools the middle 
zone of the flame, so that at this point the temperature required 
for dissociating the ethylene, and liberating carbon, is not 
reached. The oxygen in the air plays no part — mixing carbon 
dioxide or pure nitrogen with the gas has exactly the same effect. 
A flame of this kind is noil-luminous. 

Although the middle zone of the noil-luminous flame is cooler 
than that of the luminous flame, the average temperature of the 
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flamft as a whole is higher. This is the case because the same 
total amount of heat is liberated in both cases, but the non- 
luminous flame as a whole is smaller in size. 

The Bunsen type of burner, placed in a horizontal position 
(Fig. 108) is used in the ordinary gas cooking rajige. As with the 
Bunsen burner, some .care is required to get good results. The 
holes which admit the* air to the mixer^must be kept clear of 
obstructions, as otherwise luminous flames are produced, smoke 
and soot are formed, and less heat is generated. The size of 
the openings must also be 
adjusted so that the ad¬ 
mission of too much air 
will not cause the flame to 
flash down the burner and 
set fire to the gas within. 

The Meker burner is an 
improved type of Bunsen 
in which this striking back 
of the flame is prevented by a heavy metal grid (dipped over the 
top of the burner. The principle is the same as that employed 
in the miner’s safety lamp, the metal carrying away the heat so 
rapidly that the flit me is unable to pass through it. 

Exercises.— 1. When vegetable matter decays in the air the 
carbon it contains is finally all turned into carbon dioxide. 
When the same matter decays under water, it gives methane 
(p. 434). Explain the difference in the result. 

2. What is the density (air — 1) of (a) methane, (b)' 
ethylene? 

3. Write the graphic formula; for propane, propyl chloride, 
propyl alcohol, dipropyl ether, propionaldchyde, propionic acid, 
dipropyl ketone, propyl propionate. 

4. Write the graphic formula; for toluene, phenol, nitroben¬ 
zene, aniline. < 

5. (a) Given a flame of hydrogen burning in a jar of air, 
what would be the effect on the flame of lowering the pressure of 
the air by means of an air pump? ( b ) What would be the effect 
on the average temperature of the flame? (c) How about the 
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heat produced by burning 1 g. of hydrogen in each case? , (d) 
What differences would be observed in usiiig an alcohol lamp at 
the bottom and on the top of a high mountain? 

6. (a) In the candle or gas flame, what is the source of the 
light? ( b) Why does such a flame become smoky when placed 
in a draft? 



CHAPTER XXXI 
SILICON AND BORON 

f 

In respect to chemical relations thenf is a close resemblance 
between silicon and carbon. Silicon gives a monoxide, but is 
quadrivalent in all it's other compounds. It is a non-metallie 
element. 

Occurrence.— Silicon, unlike carbon, is not found in the free 
condition. In combination it is the most plentiful element after 
oxygen, and constitutes more than one-quarter of the crust of the 
earth. The oxide is silica or sand (SiO„), and this oxide and its 
compounds are components of many rocks. In the inorganic 
world silicon is the characteristic element to almost as great an 
extent as is carbon in the organic realm. 

Preparation of Silicon. — When finely powdered magnesium 
and excess sand are mixed, and one part, of the mass is heated, u 
violent action sprea’ds rapidly through the whole: 

2Mg + Si0 2 Si + 2MgO. 

Some magnesium silieide Mg.,Si is formed also. The mixture is 
treated with a dilute acid which decomposes the magnesium oxide 
and the silieide, and leaves the silicon (amorphous) undissolved. 
The element is now manufactured at Niagara Falls and else¬ 
where, by heating sand (HiO.) with coke in an electric furnace. 
The process closely resembles that for making carborundum 
(p. 420), except that less coke is used: 

2C + Si0 2 —>2COf + Si. 

Silicon, as prepared in this way, is a grey, crystalline material. 
Ferrosilicon '(an alloy of iron and silicon) is made in the same 
manner bv including ferric oxide in the mixture. 

448 
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Properties* — Amorphous silicon is a brown powder. It 
unites with fluorine at the ordinary temperature, with chlorine 
at 430“, with bromine at 50Q°, with oxygen at 400“, with sulphur 
at 000", with nitrogen at about 1000°, and with carbon and 
boron at temperatures attainable only in the electric furnace, 
ft is dissolved by’a mixture of hydrofluoric acid and nitric acid, 
giving silicon tetrafluoride. Crystallized silicon forms needles 
belonging to the hexagoAal system. Silicln and ferrosilicon act 
readily upon a cold solution of sodium hydroxide; (see p. 60), the’ 
ortho- or metasilicate of sodium being fondl'd: 

Si + 2NaOH + IhO Na„SiO :l + 2II, t. 

This ij one of the sources of hydrogen for filling balloons and 
airships. 

Silicon Tetrachloride and Tetrafluoride.—The tetrachloride 
Sid., is formed by direct union of the free elements. It is more 
conveniently prepared by passing chlorine over a strongly heated 
mixture of silicon dioxide and carbon. 

2C1, + Si0 2 + 2C »C1 4 + 2CO. 

Silicon tetrachloride is a colorless liquid (b.-p. 59°), which 
fumes strongly in moist air, and with water precipitates silicic 
acid: 

SiCl 4 + 4FLO -> 4HC1 + Si (OH) 4 \ . 

Mixed vapors of Si01 4 , NH 3 and H,0 produce a very dense 
white amoke, consisting of minute particles of NII 4 C1 and silicic 
acid. This smoke was utilized during the war for screening 
vessels from submarines. 

When a concentrated solution of hydrofluoric acid acts upon 
sand, silicon tetrafluoride SiP 4 is liberated: 

Si0 2 «j- 4HF 2H 2 0 -f SiF 4 . 

.Since the water interacts with the tetrafluoride (see-below), the 
latter is usually made by heating sand with powdered calcium 
fluoride and excess of concentrated sulphuric acid. In this way 
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the hydrogen fluoride is generated in contact with the sand, and 
at the same time the sulphuric acid, operating as a dehydrating 
agent, renders the water inactive. 'Hydrofluoric acid acts in a 
corresponding way upon all silicates, whether these arc minerals 
or are artificial silicates like glass (see p. 283). 

Silicon tetrafluoride is a colorless gas. It fumes strongly in 
moist air, and acts vigorously upon water. This interaction is 
different from that of the tetraehlorid(‘, because the excess of 
the tetrafluoride forms a complex compound with the hydro¬ 
fluoric acid: 

3SiF 4 + 4H 2 0 -> Si (OH), + 2H 2 SiF„. 

The silicic arid is precipitated in the water, and may be ser¬ 
rated by filtration, leaving a solution of fluosilicic 'acid. 

This acid is stable only in solution. When the water is re¬ 
moved by evaporation, silicon tetrafluoride is given off, while 
most of the hydrogen fluoride remains to the last. Its salts are 
decomposed in a corresponding way when heated. Fluosilicic 
acid is used in analysis chiefly because its potassium salt K 2 SiF G 
is one of the few salts of this metal which arc relatively insoluble 
in water. ' 

t 

Silicon Dioxide Si0 2 . — This substance is found in many 
different forms in nature. In large, transparent, six-sided prisms 
with pyramidal ends (Fig. 2, p 4) it is known as quartz or rock 
crystal. When colored by manganese and iron it is called ame¬ 
thyst, when by organic matter, smoky quartz. Amorphous forms 
of the same material, often colored brown or red with ferric 
oxide, are agata, jasper, and onyx, the last much used in making 
cameos. Slightly hydrated varieties of silica are the opal and 
flint. Forms produced by organisms are sponges and diatoma- 
ceous earth (Kieselguhr or Tripoli powder). The latter is used 
in*scouring materials and for decolorizing oils (p. 432). 

Silica is found in the hard parts of strpw and of bamboo. In 
the form of whetstones it is used for grinding. Pure sand (partly 
disintegrated quartz) is used in glass manufacture (see p. 453) 
and in many other industries. 

Pure quarts can be melted in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
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and recently'chemical apparatus (silica ware) has been mac'.e out 
of it. It has the advantage of being less soluble than glass, and 
of not breaking even when it is heated white hot and quenched 
in cold water. Glass breaks when chilled, because the parts first 
cooled shrink cpnsiderably and a great strain is produced. 
Quartz suffers very little change in volume with change in tem¬ 
perature, and so unequal cooling causes almost no strain. Silica 
apparatus is more transparent to ultra-violet light than is glass, 
a property which is utilized in the “quartz, mercury lamp.” 

Silicates. — Silicon dioxide, although differing profoundly 
from carbon dioxide in its physical nature, nevertheless behaves 
like 4he latter chemically. Thus, when boiled with sodium 
hydroxide solution it forms sodium metasilicate Na 2 Si0 3 or 
orthosilicate Na 4 Si0 4 . 

SiO. + 2NaOII -> Na,Si0 3 + H,0. 

• 

The .salt is left as a gelatinous solid (“soluble glass”) when the 
water is evapomted. The silicates of potassium and sodium may 
also be obtained by boiling sand with the carbonates of these 
metals, or, more rapidly, usually as mctasilicates (see below), by 
fusing the mixture: 

Si() 2 + KXX)., -> IGSiO, + CO, t ■ 

Water glass or soluble glass, being a salt of a feeble acid with 
an active base, gives a solution with an alkaline reaction (pp. 
324-326). As manufactured for commercial use, it contains a 
considerable excess of silica (mainly in colloidal suspension; 
see p. 138). It is used as a filler in cheap soaps, for fireproofing 
and waterproofing timber and textiles, and for preserving eggs. 

Silicic Acid H4S1O4. — This is an exceedingly weak acid. 
When, therefore, a stronger acid (even carbonic acid will suffice) 
is added to a solution of sodium silicate, silicic acid is set free. 
After a little delay it usually appears as a gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate. If, however, the silicate is poured into excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, no precipitation occurs, the silicic acid remaining in 
colloidal suspension. The acid is orthosilicic ac\d: 
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, Na 4 Si0 4 + 4HC1 -* 4NuCl + H 4 Si(J 4 1, 

Na s SiO a + 2HC1 4 - 11,0 -» 2Nu€l + H 4 Si0 4 1 , 

but the gelatinous precipitate, as it dries, gradually loses the 
elements of water. There seem to be no definite stages, indi¬ 
cating the existence of various acids, such as*tve observe with 
phosphoric acid. The final product of drying is the dioxide. 

Incompletely dehydrated silicic acid,^containing 5 7 per cent 
of water (silica gel), is employed as an adsorbent material for 
recovering valuable vapors (such as sulphur dioxide, oxides of 
nitrogen, and volatile organic solvents) from the issuing gases 
in many large-scale industrial processes. The adsorbed vapors 
are given up on heating, and the gel is yradv for renewed use. 
Silica gel is also of service in deodorizing petroleuimoils, and as 
a catalyst (see p. 337). . 

Mineral Silicates. — While silicic acid is the ortho-acid 
IT 4 SiO„ and no other silicic acids have been made* the salts arc 
most easily classified by imagining them to be derived from va¬ 
rious acids representing different degrees of hydration of the 
dioxide (compare p. 410), qr, to put it the other way, different 
degrees of dehydration of the ortho-acid. The following equa¬ 
tions show the relation of the ortho-acid to some of the silicic 
acids whose salts arc most commonly found amongst minerals: 


. II 4 Si0 4 - H 2 0 i—»H.,S iO, (=- H..n.SiO.. I 
2H 4 Si0 4 - H.,0 —»H 4 Si.,0 7 ( = 3H.,0,2Si0„) ) 
2H 4 8i0 4 - 31LO -» H.,Si",0, ( = H,0.2Si0„) \ 
3H 4 Si0 4 - 4H.:0 HjSijO, ( = 2HT),3SiO„) 


Metasilicic acid. 
Disilicio acids. 
Trisilicic acid. 


Di- and trisilicates are those derived from acids containing two 
and three units of silicic anhydride, respectively, in the formula. 
The valences of the negative radicals of the acids arc shown by 
the number of hydrogen units in the formulas. 

*The composition of minerals is often exceedingly complex. 
This is due to the fact that amongst thenr mixed salts (p. 247) 
are very common, in which the hydrogen of the imaginary acid 
is displaced by two or more metals in such a way that the total 
quantity of the metals is equivalent to the hydrogen. The fol- 
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lowing list presents in tabular form some typical or common min¬ 
erals arranged according to the foregoing classification: 


ORTHOS1L1CATES (H 4 Si0 4 ) 

Zircon, ZrSi0 4 
Garnet, Ca.,AL ($i() 4 ) 3 
Mica, KH.,Al,(Si0 4 ). l . 
Kaolin, FLAl, (Si0 4 ) 2 ,H.,p 

D1SIUCATK (II„Si 2 0 7 ) 

Serpentine, Mg :l Si 3 0 7 ,2H 2 0 


M ET AS1 Lie AXES ( H.JsiO.,) 

Wollastonite, CaSiO., 

Beryl, Gl 3 AL(SiO : ,)„ 

’l'alo (soapstone), H 2 Mg 3 (Si0 3 ) 4 
Asbestos, lMg 3 Ca (Si() 3 ) 4 

TRISILICATE (H 4 Si 3 O a ) 

Orthoclaso (felspar),KAlSi 3 0„ 


Mica, which is obtained in large sheets (see Fig. 1, p. 4) from 
Farther India, is used in making lamp chimneys and as an in¬ 
sulate* in electrical apparatus. Kaolin, or clay, like mica, is an 
acid orthosilicatc. Garnets are pulverized in manganese steel 
crushers and used in making sandpaper. 

Some of these minerals frequently occur mixed together as 
regular components of certain igneous rocks. Thus, granite 
Ip 4) is a more or less coarse mixture of quartz, mica, and 
felspar. Frequently the oblong, flesh-colored or white crystals 
of the last are very conspicuous. Sandstone is composed of sand 
cemented together by clay or by lime, and colored brown or 
yellow by ferric oxide. 

Many minerals consist of solid solutions (see p. 139) of two 
or more simple silicates. Their compositions cannot therefore 
be represented by any simple formula. 


Glass. — Calcium carbonate (limestone) interacts at a high 
temperature with sand in the same way as docs sodium car¬ 
bonate: 

SiOj + CaC0 3 -> CO, t + CaSiO, 

giving calcium silicate. Now sodium silicate, when alone, # is 
soluble in water. Calcium silicate is insoluble, but forms a 
brittle, crystalline mans. By using both sodium and calcium 
carbonates, and employing a larger proportion of sand than 
that shown in the equation, a material is obtained which has 
the qualities required in glass. When cooled, the molten mass 
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becomes viscous nnd finally, for all practical purposes, solid. 
Yet it does not crystallize — it is amorphous. It is also prac¬ 
tically insoluble in water. , 

By pouring the viscous material into moulds, or stamping 
it with dies, articles of pressed glass are obtained. Bottles are 
bloum, by taking up a sufficient mass of the hot)! thick liquid on 
the end of an iron tube, inserting it in a mfiuld, and blowing until 
the outline of the mcnld is filled. Window glass is made by 
blowing an immense, elongated bubble (6 by 1% ft.), ripping it 
while still hot and soft, and flattening it out. Plate glass for 
windows and mirrors is manufactured by pouring out the ma¬ 
terial upon a cast-iron table, with a raised rim, and passing a 
large, heated iron roller over it. The,plate, is subsequently 
ground flat on both sides and polished with rouge (FoX),,)*. 

Soda-calcium glass is called soft glass, because jt is easily 
softened by heating. When potassium carbonate is substituted 
for sodium carbonate, a less fusible substance, used in making 
some chemical apparatus, and called hard glass, is obtained. 
When lead oxide is employed in place of the limestone, a potas¬ 
sium-lead silicate is formed which, on being cooled, gives flint 
glass. This glass has a higher density and greater brilliancy 
than soft glass, aid is used in making vessels of cut glass and 
lamp chimneys. The cutting is done with a revolving grinding 
wheel. 

• When glass is allowed to cool quickly, the product is very 
brittle and apt to crumble to pieces on receiving a shock or 
scratch. Glassware is therefore all annealed, by being passed on 
a slowly moving frame through a long furnace, which is very 
hot at the entrance and much cooler at the exit. 

Colored glass is made by adding oxides of metals which, with 
the silica, give colored silicates. Oxide of chromium gives green 
silicates, oxides of copper and of cobalt blue silicates, and oxide 
of manganese violet. Gold oxide is reduced to the metal, which 
remains in colloidal suspension and gives rjiby glass. Milky glass 
is made by adding calcium fluoride, or stannic oxide. The green 
color of bcfttle glass is due to iron (ferrous silicate) derived 
from impure sand or limestone. 

The rough surface of ground glass is produced with a sand 
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blast. For Engraved glass, the surface is covered by a stegcil to 
protect it from the sand blast, and only the pattern is left 
exposed. ' 

In granite iron ware the surface is covered with a thin layer 
of easily fusibk glass (enamel, see borax). 

Pyrex glass, a borjsilicate, h&s also come into extensive use 
lately for laboratory ware and for cookilig vessels. Its low co¬ 
efficient of expansion renders it much less liable to crack under 
sudden temperature changes. Like pure, silica, it is very re¬ 
sistant to chemicals. It possesses the further advantage of with¬ 
standing much greater mechanical shocks. 

Boron B 

As regards chemical relations, boron, being a uniformly triva- 
lent element, is a member of the aluminium family (see Table 
of periodic system, p. 358). Yet it is a pronounced non-metal, 
and its oxide* and hydroxide are acidic: aluminium is a metal, 
and with its oxide and hydroxide basic properties predominate. 
Boron and its Compounds really resemble carbon and silicon and 
their compounds in all chemical properties, excepting that of 
valence. 

Occurrence. — Like silicon, boron is found in oxygen com¬ 
pounds, namely, in boric acid and its salts. Of the latter, so¬ 
dium tetraborate Na„B.j0 7 , or borax, came first from India under 
the name of tincal. It constitutes a large deposit in Borax Lake 
in California. Colemanite, Ca,B, 1 (> Jl ,5H.,0, from California, 
furnishes a large part of the commercial supply of compounds of 
boron. The element itself has no applications, and among its 
compounds only boric acid and its derivatives are of sufficient 
importance to be discussed here. 

• 

Boric Acid and Boron Trioxide. — Boric acid (boracic. acid) 
ILB0 3 is somewhat volatile with steam, and is found in Tuscany 
in jets of water vapor ( soffioni ) which issue from the ground. 
Water, retained in basins of brickwork, is placed over the open¬ 
ings, and from this water, after evaporation, boric acid is ob¬ 
tained in crystalline form. As boric acid is a very feeble acid. 
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and withal little soluble, it may also be made fr6m sulphuric 
acid and concentrated borax solution. It crystallizes on cooling 
the mixture: 

Na 2 B 4 0 7 + H..SO, + 5H,0 fcp Na,.SO, + 4II 3 B0 3 . 

Boric acid crystallizes from ’water in tlyn white plates, which 
are unctuous (like graduate and tale) to ^lie touch. Its solubility 
in water is 4 parts in 100 at 18°, and 34 in 100 at 100°. The 
solution scarcely affects litmus. The green tint it confers on the 
Bunsen flame is used as a test for the acid. At 100° the acicf 
slowly loses water, leaving metaboric acid IIBO,, and at 140° 
tetraboric acid is formed: 4HBO, - H,0 —» II,B 4 0 7 . Strong heat¬ 
ing gives the trioxide 11,0,, a glassy, white %olid. When dissolved 
in water, all these dehydrated compounds revert to orthoborie 
acid H ;l BO r The solution of boric acid in water is Tised as an 
antiseptic in medicine (half-saturated, 2 per cent solution), and 
sometimes as a preservative for milk and other foods. 

Borates. — Borates derived from orthoborie .icid are prac¬ 
tically unknown. The most familiar salt is borax or sodium 
tetraborate, which is usually marketed as the dccahydrate 
Na,B,() 7 ,10H,O. fn Germany, borax is prepared from boracite 
MgCl,,2Mg : ,B H 0 I6 , found at Stassfurt, by decomposing a solution 
of the mineral with hydrochloric acid. The boric acid precipitated 
is’dissolved in boiling water, and sodium carbonate is added: 
4H 3 B0 3 + Na a CO s -> Na 2 B 4 0 7 + 6H,0 + C0 2 . In California 
it is made from eolemanite by interaction with sodium carbonate. 

Since boric acid is a feeble acid, borax is hydrolyzed by water, 
and the solution lias a marked alkaline reaction (see p. 326). 

When heated with oxides of metals, sodium tetraborate be¬ 
haves like sodium metaphosphate (see p. 413), and is used in the 
forpi of beads in analysis. If its formula be written 2NaBO,,B,Oj 
it will be seen that a considerable excess of the acid anhydride 
is contained in it, and that, therefore, a mixed metaboratc may 
be formed by union with some basic oxide. Thus, with a 
trace of cupric oxide, the bead is tinged with blue, from the' 
presence of a compound like 2NaB0 2 ,Cu(BO,)„. In welding 
iron, borax is seattered on the parts, and combines with the 
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oxide to forifi a fusible mixed borate, which is forced oi*t by 
the pressure. Borax is also mixed with glass in making enamels 
for cooking utensils. * 

Exercises. — 1, Compare and contrast the elements carbon 
and silicon, and Iheir ^orrcspondifig compounds. 

2. What product is obtained by the Action of hydrochloric 
acid on magnesium silicide Mg,Si (compare p. 434) ? 

3. Derive the valences of zirconium ajid of glucinum from 
tfie formula 1 on p. 453. 

4. Compare and contrast the, elements boron and silicon, and 
their corresponding oxygen acids. 

5. The inside surface of a bottle containing concentrated 
sodium hydroxide solution becomes etched and dull. To what is 
this due? * 

6. Write an equation for the action of heat upon borax. 



.CHAPTER XXXI'x 

■ PRACTICAL REVIEW OF THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS 

In the chapters preceding we have classified our substances 
under one of the particular elements they contained. Thus, 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether were put under carbon. Hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphuric acid were considered as compounds of 
sulphur. Now this classification is of a theoretical rfaturc. That 
chloroform, alcohol, and ether all contain carbon cannot be told 
by mere inspection. We have to make experiments, and to rea¬ 
son about the results, before we reach this inference. Thus we 
put our inference as the title of the chapter, and distributed the 
observations and data through it. There is, hpwever, another 
way of classifying the facts, which is just, the opposite of this 
one. It is the practical classification. When we obtain a speci¬ 
men, or when a substance appears in the course of an experiment, 
we must be able to tell what particular substance it is. If it is a 
white powder, it may contain almost any of the whole list of 
elements. It may be any one of several thousands of substances. 
We can recognize it only by its physical properties (p. 6) and by 
the physical properties of other substances that we can get from 
it by interaction with known chemical compounds. We need, 
therefore, a plan of operation, and this plan must be based upon 
a classification by physical properties, not by constituents. 

One benefit of the discussion of such a plan is that it will 
afford us a review of some of the facts already mentioned, by 
presenting the same facts from a different view-point, and by 
showing the uses to which they may be pjit. To avoid unneces¬ 
sary repetition, we shall refer frequently to the previous state¬ 
ments of thfc facts. To understand what is here said, therefore; 
tho reader should look up every reference and re-read the 
statement. 
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Is the Material a Mixture? — The first question that occurs 
to us is, whether the material is a single substance or a mixture. 
When it is a mixture, we *ean often, though not always, very 
quickly find this out. 

If it is a solid mass or powder, we examine it with the naked 
eye and with th4 help of a lens. «If we see.two or more kinds of 
particles, as in granite (p. 4), in a mixture of sand and sugar, 
or in a piece of rusty iron, then it probably is a mixture. 

Whether it appears to the eye to be a mixture, or not, we can 
ftext try a solvent, such as water, ether, of carbon tetrachloride. 
If a part of a small sample refuses to dissolve (e.g. sand), while 
the rest dissolves (e.g. sugar), we have shown that there are two 
different sets of physi&d properties, and therefore two different 
substances i'p. 17) present. As there may be very little of the 
soluble substance in the mixture, we may not perceive at once 
that anything has dissolved. So we allow a drop of the liquid to 
evaporate on t a clean watch crystal, and observe whether any 
residue remains. 

If the material is a liquid, wc depend largely on differences in 
the volatility of different substances to find out whether it is 
a mixture. If a drop evaporates on* a watch crystal, leaving a 
residue (solid or liquid) which does not evaporate, then it is a 
mixture. If this test fails, because all, or none, evaporates, then 
we must distil the liquid, with the bulb and most of the stem of a 
thermometer in the vapor (Fig. 41, p. 82), and note whether the 
whole comes over at one temperature (single substance, in most 
cases) or whether the temperature changes as the distillation 
proceeds (mixture, such as petroleum, p. 432). 

These are simply a few examples intended to show how, 
when a practical problem is before us for solution, we use 
physical properties as the basis of our reasoning and classifica¬ 
tion. 

The Recognition <*f a Single Substance. — The majority of 
the substances we have met with are acids, bases, or salts. In 
•identifying a substance of one of these classes, it is convenient to 
attempt the recognition of the positive and of the negative rad¬ 
icals (or ions) as two almost separate problems.. In other words, 
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we investigate one radical at a time. On the other hand, sub¬ 
stances which do not belong to any of these classes, such as 
simple substances (sulphur, carbon,.chlorine, etc.), oxides (sul¬ 
phur dioxide, carbon monoxide, etc.), and many organic, sub¬ 
stances [c.g. carbon disulphide, ethyl alcohol), are investigated 

as a single problem. , '> 

« 

I 

Scope of this Chapter. — In discussing the recognition of a 
single substance we shall, for the present, limit ourselves to the 
non-metallic elements. We shall consider the elementary sub* 
stances themselves (sulphur, oxygen, etc.), the oxides of such 
elements, the few organic compounds described, the more com¬ 
mon non-metallic negative ions, and ammonium-ion. We shall 
leave out of consideration until later (Chapter L) ‘the metallic 
elements. We shall also ignore the metallic positive radicals, 
although one of these (or hydrogen-ion) must inevitably be 
combined with the negative radical under consideration. 

External Examination (Solids). — The specimen may be a 
solid, a liquid, or a gas. We should note in which of these states 
it exists under room conditions. What follows applies only to 
solids — the liquiifs and gases will be taken up later. 

Without training in crystallography we can tell little about 
the crystalline form (p. 105) of the specimen. But anything con¬ 
spicuous, such as needle-shape or cubical formation of the par¬ 
ticles, must be noted. 

The color, if any, is significant. If yellow, the specimen 
may be sulphur (p. 317), if black, carbon (p. 41(5) il black and 
crystalline, with violet vapor, iodine (p. 276). Most substances 
are colorless. 

The odor, if any, must be noted. Many salts of ammonium 
(carbonate, sulphide, etc.) smell of ammonia (p. 386). Some 
sulphides (of sodium, potassium, ammonium, etc.) smell of 
hydrogen sulphide (p. 324). Some acetates smell of acetic acid 
and hypochlorites of hypochlorous acid (p. 298).* Some chlo- 

* Many experimental details, essential for the successful performance by 
a beginner of the tests described in this chapter are here omitted. They 
will be found in tbe Author's Laboratory Outline oj College Chemistry. 
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rides ( e.g. PC1 6 and A1C1 3 ), in moist air, give hydrogen chbride, 
with the odor and fumes characteristic of that substance. 

Effect of Heating (Solids). — A great deal may be learned 
by heating as mu,eh of the specimen as will fill the rounded bot¬ 
tom of a small, clry tejt-tubc. * 

The substance may .fuse. Many sub'stanees, such as some 
chlorides and most hydrates, do so. Continue heating. 

A sublimate (solid deposit on the cold jjart of the tube) may 
Appear. Black crystals (from violet vapor) are iodine: white 
crystals, with the limitations we have set, show the substance 
to be a salt of ammonium (p. 386). Confirm by smelling, and 
by adding sodium hvdfoxide to the original substance (p. 386). 
(Salts of mercury sublime also.) 

A reddish-brown liquid condenses, becoming, when cold, a yel¬ 
low solid. This is probably sulphur from a sulphide (such as 
FeS,, p. 704). , 

Water condenses from hydrates, acid-salts, and some organic 
compounds. Tost the water with litmus paper. An acid reaction 
indicates an acid-salt (p. 247), an ^asily hydrolyzed salt [e.g. 
FeCI 3 .6H..O) or an organic acid. Continue heating, inclining 
the tube mouth downwards, removing condensed water with 
filter paper until no more comes off, and heat the residue. 

A gas is given off. The gas may be violet (some iodides) or 
brown (some nitrates, p. 392, and some bromides), [f brown, 
lower a glass rod dipped in silver nitrate solution into the gas 
in the tube. Bromine will give a white precipitate (AgBr, p. 
275). In ease of a negative result try the test for nitrates. 

The gas may be colorless. If it has an odor, it may be am¬ 
monia from a salt of ammonium, sulphur dioxide from a bisul¬ 
phite (p. 333) or from oxidation of a sulphide (p. 332). A sti¬ 
fling odor with fumes may be sulphur trioxidc from some 
sulphates or decomposition products from some organic 
matters. » 

The gas is colorless and odorless. It may be oxygen (test with 
long, glowing splinter of wood) from a peroxide, chlorate, or 
nitrate (of K or Na). To learn which of these it is, dissolve or 
suspend a little of the substance in water, add dilute sulphuric 
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acid, wnd test for hydrogen peroxide (p. 292). In case of a 
negative result examine the residue (as in p. 463). 

A colorless, odorless gas may be ehrbon dioxide, coming from 
a bicarbonate or a carbonate (except of K or Na). Lower a glass 
rod dipped in lime-water into the gas in the, test-tube (white 
precipitate, CaC0 3 J.K • * 

The substance carbdnizes or chars and gives an odor of smol¬ 
dering wood or burning flesh. The compound is organic. Iden¬ 
tify by properties (pp 4 435-437, 441). 

Heating may produce no effect. On the other hand, more than 
one of these effects (e.g. both water and sulphur dioxide from a 
bisulphite) may be given by the same specimens. 

If heating produces any effect, continue heating unjil all 
change ceases, and preserve the residue for use in p. 463. 

In most cases other distinctive properties and tdbts will be 
found on the pages referred to. 

• 

Effect of Sulphuric Acid on Solids. — Fill the rounded bot¬ 
tom (only) of a test-tube with the substance, ajld just enough 
concentrated sulphuric acid to moisten the sample, and warm 
slightly. 

A gas (effervescence) which fumes in the breath may be given 
off. If the gas is brown or yellow, it may be bromine (bleaches 
litmus paper) mixed with hydrogen bromide from a bromide 
(p. 273). It may be nitrogen tetroxidc (odor) from a nitrate 
(p. 390). 'if violet, with brown deposit, accompanied by an odor 
of hydrogen sulphide, it is iodine from an iodide (p. 278). 

If the gas fumes, but is colorless, it may be hydrogen chloride 
from a chloride (add manganese dioxide to get chlorine, p. 178). 
It may be hydrogen fluoride from a fluoride (a moistened glass 
rod acquires white precipitate of silicic acid produced by decom¬ 
position of silicon fluoride, p. 283). 

The gas does not fume. If yellow it may be chlorine from 
bleaching powder (p. 296) or nitrous anhydride from a nitrite 
(p. 399). A chlorate also gives a yellow gas (chlorine dioxide 
C10 2 ) when heated with concentrated sulphuric acid. In this' 
case oxygen will have been obtained in the test on page 461. 
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Heat very carefully, since chlorine dioxide is explosive 4 (stop 
heating when material in tube begins to crackle 1). 

The gas does not fume and is colorless. An odor of sulphur 
dioxide indicates a sulphite (p. 333). An odor of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide indicates a t sulphide. If the gas is odorless, it may be 
carbon monoxide* (burns, leaving carbon dioxide) from a formate 
(p. 426), or oxygen from some oxides or'a peroxide, or nitrous 
oxide from ammonium nitrate (p. 400), or'earbon dioxide from a 
carbonate. 

* No gas evolved indicates a silicate (p. 451), sulphate (p. 347), 
phosphate (p. 412), or a basic oxide. 

Sulphuric Acid on *the Residue from p. 462. — If the sub¬ 
stance gave off oxygen when heated alone (p. 401, foot), add a 
drop or twd of concentrated sulphuric acid to the residue. If the 
specimen now gives a yellow gas (nitrous anhydride), the original 
substance was.a nitrate (of K or Na), from which the nitrite was 
formed by heating (p. 398). If it gives a colorless, fuming gas 
(HOI), the original substance was ; chlorate (p. 310). 

Examination of a Liquid.— Test, tne specimen with litmus 
paper. A marked acid reaction may be due to* an acid, an acid- 
salt (p. 247), or a hydrolyzed salt ({>. 326). 

If it bleaches litmus paper, it may be chlorine-water or 
bromine-water (odor). 

If it is markedly alkaline in reaction, it may be a solution 
of a base or a hydrolyzed salt (p. 326). 

Note the odor. Ammonium hydroxide, hydrogen sulphide 
solution, sulphurous acid, concentrated nitric acid and concen¬ 
trated halide acids all have odors. Alcohol, acetic acid, carbon 
disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, and hydrocarbons ( c.g. gaso¬ 
line) have odors easily distinguished from those of the fore¬ 
going. 

Evaporate a few drops to dryness on a watch crystal. A solid 
residue shows that the original substance was a solution in 
water (or possibly alcohol or some other solvent, if tlie vapor has 
an odor indicating this). If there is a solid residue, a quantity of 
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it n^y be obtained by evaporating a larger amount of the 
liquid, and may then be treated as a solid (pp. 460-462). 

If the specimen leaves no residue, and is not acid or alkaline 
but has an odor, it may be one of the volatile organic compounds 
named above. If it is odorless, it may be a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide (p. 291) or. simply pure water. 1 

Examination of q Gas. —The gas, has a color. A brown 

gas may be bromine or nitrogen tetroxide. The former liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide solution (p. 280), but not bromine 
from a bromide (insert rods moistened with solution of an iodide 
and a bromide). The latter becomes deeper brown on warming 
(p. 392). A greenish-yellow gas is chlorine. It bleaches, and 
displaces bromine from a solution of a bromide (p.,275).' 

The gas may become colored (yellow or brown) on admitting 
air. It is nitric oxide (p. 391). 

The gas may have a distinctive odor. Sulphur dioxide, hy¬ 
drogen sulphide, nitrogen tetroxide, and ammonia are of this 
kind. 

The gas may fume in the breath. The chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of hydrogen do so. • Distinguish by dissolving in a little 
water and adding, manganese dioxide. 

The gas may be combustible. Burning with a blue flame in¬ 
dicates hydrogen (vessel bedewed with moisture), or carbon 
rponoxide (leaving carbon dioxide, test, p. 424). Burning with a 
slightly luminous flame indicates methane (p. 434) and a very 
luminous flame (often depositing carbon) indicates ethylene (p. 
438) or acetylene (p. 439). 

The gas may relight a glowing splinter of wood. This is oxy¬ 
gen, or nitrous oxide (p. 400). The former, with nitric oxide, 
gives a brown gas (p. 391), the latter does not. 

The gas may give a white precipitate (CaC0 3 ) with lime- 
whter. This is carbon dioxide. 

The gas having none of these properties is nitrogen (p. 367). 

In most cases other distinctive propert'ies will be found on the 
pages referred to. 

Exercises.— 1. Look up the references, and give the proper¬ 
ties (physical as well as chemical), other than those mentioned in 
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p. 460, by which you should recognize: (a) sulphur, (5) carbon, 
and (c) iodine. 

2. Same question in regard to: (a) ammonia, (6) hydrogen 
sulphide, and (c) hypochlorous acid. 

3. Same question in regard to: (a) an acid salt, (6) a hydrate, 
(c) nitrogen tetrofcide, (d) brornim;, (e) sulphur trioxide, (/) hy¬ 
drogen peroxide, ( g ) Ammonium nitrate,* ( h ) carbon dioxide. 

4. Same question in regard to (p. 402): 4,a) a bromide, (6) an 
iodide, (c) a nitrate, ( d ) bleaching powder, (e) sulphur dioxide, 
(f) carbon monoxide, (g) a silicate, {h) a* sulphate, and (i) a 
phosphate. 

5. Same question in regard to (p. 463): (a) cone, and (i>) dil. 
sulphuric acid, (c) com*, and (d) dil. nitric acid, (e) cone, and 
(/) dil* hydrochloric acid, (g) hydrobromie acid, (h) hydriodie 
acid, ( i ) phosphoric acid, O') sulphurous acid. 

6. Same question in regard to: (a) chlorine-water, ( b) alcohol, 
(c) acetic acid, (d) carbon disulphide, (c) carbon tetr .chloride, 
(/) a hydrocarbon. 

7. Same question in regard to: (a) nitric oxide, ( b ) hydrogen, 
(c) methane, ( <f) ethylene, (e) acetylene, (/) nitrous oxide, (y) 
ozone, ( h ) nitrogen. 

8. Why does sodium sulphide smell of H„S (#ce pp. 154, 324) ? 

9. When ammonium nitrate is heated in a test-tube, the gases 
evolved do not relight a glowing splinter. Ilow can this be 
reconciled with p. 400? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE' METALLIC ELEMENTS 

In developing the chemistry of the metallic elements, we 
shall naturally take' as much advantage as possible of the 
classification of the metals into families, as given in the table 
of the Periodic System on p. 358. The consideration of each 
family separately will enable us to I ring out very clearly 
the outstanding similarities in chemical behavior of the various 
elements comprised in it, the gradations in their properties and in 
the properties of their compounds, and the occasional lapses of 
the more original members from the family standards. 

In some eases we shall find these lapses so serious that it 
becomes necessary to disregard the periodic arrangement alto¬ 
gether, and to utilize other methods of grouping the elements. 
The main defects in the 'periodic system have already been 
noted (p. 363), and the reader should pay particular attention, 
at this point, to the possibility of employing the activity order 
of the metals, in which many features in the behavior of metals 
end their compounds are summed up, as an alternative means 
of classification. 

Before we take up any particular group of the metals in 
detail, however, a preliminary survey of the characteristic prop¬ 
erties of the whole community will be of value. 

Physical Properties of the Metals. — Metals show what is 
commonly called a metallic luster, but, as a rule, they do so only 
wlfen in compact form. Magnesium and aluminium exhibit it 
when powdered, but in this condition most metals appear black. 

The metals can all be obtained in crystallized form, when a 
fused mass is allowed to cool slowly and the unsolidified portion 
is poured off. In almost all cases the crystals belong to the 
regular system. 
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The metak vary in specific gravity from lithium, which is^ittle 
more than half as heavy as water (sp. gr. 0.59), to osmium, whose 
specific gravity is 22.5. Those which have a sp. gr. less than 5 
are called the light metals, and the others the heavy metals. 

Most metals are malleable, and can be beaten into thin sheets 
without loss of aontinuity. Those which ure allied to the non- 
metals, however, such'as arsenic, antimcftiy, and bismuth, are 
brittle. The order of the more important elements in respect to 
this property, beginning with the most malleable, is: Au, Ag, Cu, 
8n, Pt, Pb, Zn, Fe, Ni. 

The tenacity of the metals places them in an order different 
from the above. It is measured by the number of kilograms 
which a piece of the motal 1 sq. mm. in section can sustain with¬ 
out breaking. Some values are as follows: Fe 62, Gu 42, Pt 34, 
Ag 29, Au 37, A1 20, Zn 5, Pb 2. 

The hardness is measured by the ease with which the material 
may be scratched by a sharp, hard instrument. Potassium is as 
soft as wax, while chromium is hard enough to cut glass. 

The temperature at which the metal fuses has an important 
bearing on its manufacture. Most of the following melting-points 
are taken from a table issued by th*c United States Bureau of 
Standards: • 


Mercury . . 

-39° 

Zinc .... 

419° 

Cast, iron . . 

11.50° 

Potassium . . 

02° 

Antimony 

030° 

Manganese . 

1200° 

Sodium . . . 

90° 

Magnesium . 

0.11° 

Nickel . . . 

1452°* 

Tin .... 

232° 

Aluminium 

0.19" 

(chromium ? 

1.520° 

Bismuth . . . 

271° 

Silver . . . 

900° 

Iron (pure) . 

1530° 

Cadmium . . 

321° 

Cold . . . 

1063° 

Platinum . . 

17,55° 

Lead .... 

327° 

Copper . . 

1083° 

Tungsten . . 

3350° 


The methods of manufacture and the treatment of metals are 
much influenced also by their volatility. The following arc easily 
distilled: Mercury, b.-p. 357°; potassium and sodium, b.-p. 
about 700°; cadmium, b.-p. 770°; zinc, b.-p. 920°. Even file 
most involatile metals can be vaporized in the electric arc. 

The good conductivity of metals for electricity distinguishes 
them with some degree of sharpness from the non-metals. They 
show considerable variation amongst themselves, silver conduct¬ 
ing sixty times as well as mercury. The following table gives 
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the conductivities of the metals, expressed in terms of the num¬ 
ber of meters of wire 1 sq. mm. in section which, at 18°, offer a 
resistance of one ohm: 


Copper, annealed . . . . 62.9 Platinum.9.1 

Silver, 99%.60.2 Nickel, 97%.8.5 

Copper, drawn .... 56.2. Iron (0.1% C; .... 8.3 

Gold .41.3 Steel (f.1% C) .... 5.0 

Aluminium, 99%. .... 31.0 Lead .4.8 

Zinc, pure. .16.4 Mercury.1.05 

Brass (7077 Cu, 30%- Zti) . 15.1 Bismuth.0.84 


To compare these conductivities with those of solutions, it may 
be said that decinormal hydrochloric acid (p. 243) has a con¬ 
ductivity on the above scale of 0.035, or a thirtieth of that of 
mercury. Metallic conduction of electricity is due entrcly to 
the transfer of electrons through the material; there is no decom¬ 
position as in the case oj solutions. ' 

The metals are also, in general, good conductors of heat. 
Silver, copper and aluminium, in the order named, possess the 
highest values for this property. 

General Chemical Relations of the Metallic Elements.— 

Since most of the compounds of the metals arc electrolytes, their 
aqueous solutions; except when the metal is a part of a com¬ 
pound ion, all contain the metal largely in the ionic state, and 
the resulting substances, such as potassium-ion and cupric-ion, 
have constant, properties, irrespective of the nature of the nega¬ 
tive ion with which they may be mixed. The properties of the 
ions, simple and compound, arc much used in making tests in 
analytical chemistry. On the other hand, the chemical prop¬ 
erties of the oxides and of the salts in the crystalline state are of 
importance in connection with metallurgy. 

There are three chemical properties which arc characteristic of 
the metallic elements. All of them have already been discussed 
somewhat fully. 

1. The metals are able by themselves to form positive radicals 
of salts, and therefore to exist alone as positive ions (pp. 222, 
355). 

2. The oxides and hydroxides of the metals are basic (pp. 
83,247). 
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3. Each topical metal forms compounds with the halogens 
which, in the presence of excess of the corresponding halogen acid, 
are not extensively (often nfit even appreciably) hydrolyzed by 
water. The same thing is true of other compounds of the metals 
with negative radicals derived from active acids, such as the 
nitrates or sulphhtes. • 

In reference to the third characteristic' the non-hydrolysis of 
halides of typical metals, a word of explanation is required. Active 
bases (hydroxides of typical metals), such as sodium hydroxide, 
give, with feeble acids, salts whose solutions are alkaline in reac¬ 
tion. This is due, as we have already explained (p. 324), to 
partial hydrolysis. In the same way, the less active bases, in 
other ivords the hydrflxides of less active metallic elements, 
give, with active acids, salts whose solutions are not neutral, but 
acid in reaction. Thus cupric chloride solution is feebly acid, 
since cupric hydroxide is a very weak base: 

* Cud* ?±Cu++ + 201- 

2Hi)^2()H- + 2H+ 

* it U 

Cu(()ll) 2 . 2IIC1 

Where hydrolysis is appreciable and the base formed is only 
very slightly soluble, as in the case of aluminium chloride, the 
reaction tends to go forward continuously through precipitation 
of the hydroxide. Accumulation of hydrogen-ion in the solution, 
however, acts as a counterbalancing factor, diminishing hvdroxvl- 
ion concentration and preventing complete hydrolysis. Any 
hydroxide precipitated, indeed, may always be brought back 
into solution by addition of a concentrated solution of the active 
acid involved. 

The halogen compounds of typical non-metals, on the other 
hand, such as PCI, and SiCl«, are completely decomposed by 
water (see pp. 409, 449), and the hydrolysis cannot in such in¬ 
stances be reversed, however great a concentration of the halogen 
acid is added. The hydroxide produced is here itself acidic, such 
as H,PO„ H 4 Si0 4 . That the line between metals and non- 
metals is not perfectly distinct, nevertheless, may be seen by 
reference to the case of tellurium (p. 354). Ottier examples of 
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elements on the borderline between metals and non-metals will be 
met with later in the arsenic family (Chapter XL VII). 

Salts formed by the interaction of active bases with active 
acids exhibit, as has already been explained (p. 324) no signs of 
hydrolysis in aqueous solution. With salts derived from a base 
and an acid, both of which are weak, however, the extent of 
hydrolysis is inevitably very considerable. If either the result¬ 
ing acid or the resulting base is insoluble, hydrolysis will go 
on to completion. Aluminium carbonate and ammonium silicate 
are examples. 

Occurrence of the Metals in Nature. — The minerals from 
which metals are extracted arc known a.j ores. They present a 
comparatively small number of different kinds ot compounds. 
Most of the metals are found in more than one of these forms, 
so that in the following statement the same metal frequently 
occurs more than once. 

When the metal occurs free in nature, it is said to be native. 
Thus we have gold, silver, the platinum family, copper, mercury, 
bismuth, antimony, and arsenic occurring native (see p. 65). 

The metals whose oxides are important minerals are iron, 
manganese, tin, zinc, copper, and aluminium. The metals are 
obtained commercially from the oxides in each of these cases. 

The metals whose sulphides are used as ores arc iron, nickel, 
cobalt, antimony, lead, cadmium, zinc, copper, and mercury. 

From the carbonates we obtain iron, lead, zinc, and copper. 
Several other metals, such as manganese, magnesium, barium, 
strontium, and calcium occur in larger or smaller quantities in 
the same form of combination. 

The metals which occur as sulphates are those whose sulphates 
are not freely soluble, namely lead, barium, strontium, and 
calcium. 

' Compounds of metals with the halogens are not so numerous. 
Silver chloride furnishes a limited amount of silver. Sodium, 
potassium and magnesium chlorides are found in the salt-beds. 

The natural silicates are very numorous, but few are used 
for the preparation of the metals. 
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Methods of Extraction from the Ores. — The art of extract¬ 
ing metals from their ores is called metallurgy. Where the metal 
is native, the process is simple, since melting away from accom¬ 
panying “gangue” is all that is required. Frequently a flux is 
added. A flux usually is a substance which interacts with infus¬ 
ible materials to give fusible ones. It combines with the gangue, 
giving a fusible slag (resembling glass). Since the slag is a melted 
salt, usually a silicate, ahd docs not mix fit all with the molten 
metal, separation of the products is easily effected. When the 
ove is a compound, the metal has to be liberated by our furnish¬ 
ing a material capable of combining with the other constituent. 
The details of the process depend on various circumstances. 
Thus the volatile metals, like zinc and mercury, are driven off 
in the form’of vapor, and secured by condensation. The in¬ 
volatile metals, like copper and iron, run to the bottom of the 
furnace and are tapped off. 

Where the ore is an oxide it is usually reduced by heating 
with carbon in some form. This holds for the oxides of iron 
and copper. Some oxides arc not reducible by carbon in an 
ordinary furnace. Such are the oxides of calcium, strontium, 
barium, magnesium, aluminium, and‘the members of the chro¬ 
mium group. At the temperature of the electric, furnace even 
these may be reduced, but the carbides are formed under such 
circumstances, and the metals are more easily obtained other¬ 
wise. Recently, heating the pulverized oxide with finely pow. 
dered aluminium has come into use, particularly for operations 
on a small scale. Iron oxide is easily reduced by this means, 
and even the metals manganese and chromium may be liberated 
from their oxides quite readily by this action. On account of 
the great amounts of heat liberated, this procedure has received 
the name aluminothermy (see p. 583). 

When the ore is a carbonate, it is first heated strongly to 
drive out the carbon dioxide (see p. 422): FuC0 3 ?=» FeO + CO»"t, 
and then the oxide is tainted according to one of the above men¬ 
tioned methods. When the ore is a sulphide, it has to be calcined 
(p. 332), in order to remove the sulphur, and the resulting 
oxide is then reduced. 
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Chlorides and fluorides of the metals can be decomposed by 
heating with metallic sodium. This method was formerly em¬ 
ployed in the making of magnesium* and aluminium. 

The metals which are not readily secured in any of the above 
ways can be obtained easily by electrolysis of the fused chloride 
or of some other compound. rAluminium is now manufactured 
entirely by the electrolysis of a solution of aluminium oxide in 
molten cryolite. : 

Compounds of the Metals: Oxides and Hydroxides. — The 
oxides may be made by direct burning of the metal, by heating 
the nitrates (see p. 392), the carbonates (see p. 422), or the hy¬ 
droxides (see p. 60). Most oxides a.c practically insoluble 
in water, although the oxides of the metals of the alkaiies and 
alkaline earths interact with water rapidly to give the hydroxides. 
Oxides are usually stable. Those of gold, platinum, mercury, 
and silver decompose readily when heated, but as we go up the 
electromotive series of the metals (p. 240), the difficulty of de¬ 
composing their oxides by heat rapidly increases (see p. 206). 
The metals, like; the non-metals, frequently give several different 
oxides. Those of the univalent metals (having the form K.,0), 
if we leave cuprous oxide and aurous oxide out of account, 
have the most strongly basic qualities. Those of the bivalent 
metals of the form MgO are also predominantly base-forming. 
Those of the trivalcnt metals of the form Ai,0.„ known as 
sesquioxides (Latin, sesqui-, one-half more), are the least basic 
of the basic oxides. The oxides of the forms Silt).,, Sb,,0 B , CrO,, 
and Mn,0 T , in which the metals have valences from 4 to 7, are 
mainly acid-forming oxides, although the same elements usually 
have other lower oxides, which are basic. 

The hydroxides arc formed, in the cases of the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths, by direct union of water with the 
oxides. They are produced also by double decomposition when 
a soluble hydroxide acts upon a salt (see ]). 171). All hydroxides, 
except those of the alkali metals, lose the elements of water when 
heated, and the oxide remains. In some cases the loss takes 
place by stages, just as was the case with orthophosphoric acid 
(p. 410). Thus lead hydroxide Pb(OH) 2 first gives the hy- 
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droxide Pb 2 O(0H),, then Pb 3 0 2 (0II) 2 , and then the oxide PbO. 
The hydroxides of mercury and silver are evidently unstable, for, 
when the precipitate obtained by adding a soluble hydroxide to 
one of their soluble salts is dried, it is found to contain nothing 
but the corresponding oxide. With the exception of those of the 
metals of the alkalies and alkalirip earths, the hydroxides are all 
little soluble in water.* 

Compounds of the Metals: Salts.—In the succeeding chap¬ 
ters we shall describe only those salts winch are manufactured 
commercially, or are of special interest for some other reason. 
The various salts will be described under each metal. Here, 
however, a few remarks may be made about the characteristics 
of the more* common groups of salts. 

The chlorides may be made by the direct union of chlorine 
with the metal (see p. 180), or by the combined action of carbon 
and chlorine upon the oxide (see p. 449). The general methods 
for making any salt (p. 221), such ns the interaction of a metal 
with an acid, qr of the oxide, hydroxide, or another salt with an 
acid, or the double decomposition oi two salts, may be used also 
for making chlorides. The chlorides*are for the most part soluble 
in water. Silver chloride, mercurous chloride* and cuprous chlo¬ 
ride are almost insoluble, however, and lead chloride is not very 
soluble. Most of the chlorides of metals dissolve without ap¬ 
preciable decomposition, but hydrolysis is conspicuous in the ease 
of the chlorides of the trivalent metals, such as 'aluminium 
rhloridc and ferric chloride (see p. 469). The chlorides of some 
of the bivalent metals (magnesium, calcium and zinc) are slightly 
hydrolyzed also, but, as a rule, only when they are heated with 
water. Most of the chlorides are stable when heated, but those 
of the noble metals, particularly gold and platinum, are decom¬ 
posed, and chlorine escapes. The chlorides are usually the most 
volatile of the salts of a given metal. Some metals, for example 
iron, form two or mose different chlorides. 

The sulphides are formed by the direct union of the metal 
with sulphur, or by the action of hydrogen sulphide or of some 
soluble sulphide upon a solution of a salt (see p. 329). In one 
or two cases they are made by the reduction of .the sulphate with 
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carbon. The sulphides, except those of the alkali metals, are 
but Tittle soluble in water. The sulphides of aluminium and 
chromium are hydrolyzed completely by water, giving the hy¬ 
droxides, and those of the alkali metals and the metals of the 
alkaline earths are partially hydrolyzed (see p. 330). 

The carbides are usually formed in the eleztric furnace by 
interaction of an oxide with carbon (see p. 420). Some of them 
are decomposed by contact with water, after the manner of 
calcium carbide, giving a hydroxide and a hydrocarbon. Of 
this class are barium carbide BaC 2 , aluminium carbide Al^', 
und manganese carbide MnC. Others, such as those of molyb¬ 
denum Mo 2 C and chromium Cr.,C 2 , are not affected by water. 

The nitrates may be made by any of the methods used for 
preparing salts. They arc all at least fairly soluble in water. 

The sulphates arc made by the methods used for making 
salts, and in some cases by the oxidation of sulphides. They 
are all soluble in water, with the exception of those of lead, 
barium, and strontium. Calcium sulphate is meagerly soluble. 

The carbonates are prepared by the methods used for making 
salts. They are all insoluble in water, with the exception of those 
of sodium and potassium. The hydroxides of aluminium and tin 
are so feebly basic that they do not form stable carbonates (see 
pp. 469-470). 

The phosphates and silicates are prepared by the methods 
used in making salts. The former are obtained also by special 
processes already described (p. 412). With the exception of 
the salts of sodium and potassium, all the salts of both these 
classes are insoluble. 

For the exact solubilities of a large number of bases and salts 
at 18°, see the Table inside the cover, at the front of this book. 
Solubilities at other temperatures arc shown in the diagram, Fig. 
63, p. 146. 

Alloys. — In many cases metals dissolve in one another in 
the fused state, and when cooled form alloys. Alloys are of 
several types. In the first place, the metals may remain com¬ 
pletely dissolved in one another in the solid state. An example 
is afforded by copper and manganese. A perfectly homogeneous 
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alloy, howeucr, may also be obtained in other ways. If a liquid 
mixture is suddenly cooled (“quenched”) it may exist Indefi¬ 
nitely, like glass, in a super-cooled amorphous condition, being 
still, strictly speaking, a liquid. Hard steel (essentially a solu¬ 
tion of about 1 % carbon in iron) is an instance of this class. 
A third case in. which a homogeneous alloy results is when ex¬ 
actly the necessary proportions of the two metals are taken to 
form a stable compound. Many such ((impounds are known, 
copper and magnesium for example giving the two compounds 
•CuMg and Cu,,Mg, melting at 570° and §97° respectively. 

The majority of alloys, nevertheless, although they may 
appear uniform to the eye, are heterogeneous in character, and 
when a polished surface is etched by a suitable chemical and 
examined under the microscope, the differences in crystal struc¬ 
ture of tha various components present are immediately evident. 
Most molten mixtures of metals deposit one component first on 
cooling, and only when the concentration of the other component 
has been considerably increased and the temperature consider¬ 
ably lowered does the second component begin to crystallize out 
as well. We thus obtain crystals of one metal imbedded in a 
matrix, or mother deposit, of another. If the metals arc in¬ 
completely miscible in the solid state at lo*v temperatures, or 
if metals that form compounds are taken in irregular proportions, 
substantially the same state of affairs is established. 

In gray cast iron we have a very clear case of a heterogeneous 
alloy, tiny particles of carbon having separated out from the 
iron. Babbitt’s metal (Sb 3, Zn 69, As 4, Pb 5, Sn 19 per cent) 
and other anti-friction alloys give, on cooling, a mass in general 
soft, but containing hard particles. The latter bear most of 
the pressure, yet, as the alloy wears, they are pressed into the 
softer matrix so that a smooth surface is always presented. An 
alloy with the opposite composition, a hard mass containing 
softer particles, would develop heat by friction much rhore 
rapidly. # 

The properties of alloys, especially when compounds are 
formed, may be markedly different from the proparties of their 
constituent elements'. Thus the nickel alloy used in coins con¬ 
tains 75 per cent of copper and only 25 per cent of nickel, yet it 
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shows none of the color of the former metal. The conductivity of 
manganin for electricity, on the scale used in the table on p. 468, 
is only 2.3, although it contains 84 per cent of copper to 4 of 
nickel and 12 of manganese. This alloy is used for wire re¬ 
sistances. 

In subsequent chapters we shall take up many examples of 
alloys which are of great commercial value because of the 
elimination of certain >very undesirable properties, or the intro¬ 
duction of certain highly desirable properties, which has resulted 
through the addition of a suitable proportion of one metal to 
another. 

Alloys in which mercury is one of the components are known 
as amalgams, and are formed with especial ease by the lighter 
metals. Of the common metals, iron is the least miscible with 
mercury. 

Exercises. — 1. What do we mean by saying that an oxide is 
strongly or feebly basic, or that it is acidic? 

2. What is meant by the same terms when applied to an 
hydroxide? 

3. Compare the molar solubilities at 18°, (a) of the halides of 
silver, and (6) of the carbonates and (c) oxalates of the metals 
of the alkaline earths, noting the relation between solubility and 
atomic weight. 

- 4. What is the molar concentration of chloride-ion in satu¬ 
rated solutions of silver chloride and lead chloride at 18°, 
assuming complete ionization in these very dilute solutions? 

5. Formulate, by means of ionic equations, the hydrolysis of 
ammonium sulphide (NH 4 ) 2 S. Will a solution of this neutral 
salt exhibit an acid or an alkaline reaction (rclcr to table on 
p.244)? 

6. Why does not the precipitate of silicic acid obtained 
whhn ammonium silicate is dissolved in water re-dissolve when 
concentrated ammonia is added to the solution (compare p. 451)? 
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THE ALKALI METALS 

' • 

The metals of this*family, with their Atomic weights, are: 


Lithium, Li.6.94 Rubidium, Rb .... 85.45 

Sodium, Na. 23.00 Csesium, Cs.132.81 

Potassium, K.39.10 * 


The Chemical Relations of the Alkali Metals. —Reference to 
the electromotive series of the metals (p. 240) will show that the 
metal* whiyh are chemically most active are included in this 
group. A freshly cut surface of any of these metals tarnishes 
by oxidation as soon as it is exposed to the air. All of these 
metals decompose water violently (see p. 59), liberating hydro¬ 
gen. The hydroxides which are formed by this action are 
alkalies or exceedingly active bases (see p. 171). It is from 
this fact that 4hc family receives its name. From the periodic 
classification of the elements (p. 3q8) it will be seen that the 
alkali metals all fall into place in the left hand side of the 
second column. In all their compounds they are univalent. 

In this family, just as in the halogen family (p. 284), we 
shall find that although the elements and their corresponding 
compounds arc all very much alike in properties, yqt the first 
member is decidedly irregular in certain respects. Instead of 
beginning with lithium, therefore, we shall reverse the, order of 
presentation, and start with the elements of higher atomic 
weight. Caesium and rubidium are both extremely rare elements, 
and their compounds have no particular interest. The first of 
the alkali metals to come up for discussion is consequently 
potassium. 

Potassium K 

Occurrence. — Silicates containing potassium, such as felspar 
and mica (p. 453), are constant constituents of volcanic rocks. 
These minerals have not yet been brought into commercial use 
as sources of potassium compounds. Many salt deposits (see 
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below) contain potassium chloride, alone (sylvite) 'and in com¬ 
bination with other salts, and most of the compounds of potas¬ 
sium are manufactured from this material. Potassium sulphate 
occurs also in the salt layers. 

Preparation. — Potassium was first made by Davy (1807) by 
bringing the wires from a battery in contact with a piece of moist 
potassium hydroxide. • Globules of the metal appeared at the 
negative wire. Electrolytic processes have now come back into 
use, commercially, molten potassium chloride being the substance, 
decomposed. Castner’s reduction process involves the heating of 
potassium hydroxide with a spongy mass of carbide of iron. 
The potassium passes off as vapor, and isi condensed: 

6KOH + 2C -» 2K 2 C0 3 + 3H 2 + 2K. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Potassium is a silver- 
white metal (m.-p. 62°). It boils at 720°, giving a green vapor. 

The density of the vapor shows the molecular weight of 
potassium to be about 40, so that the vapor is a monatomic gas. 
The element unites violently with the halogens, sulphur, and 
oxygen. In consequence of the latter fact it is usually kept under 
petroleum, an oil frhicli neither contains oxygen itself, nor dis¬ 
solves a sufficient amount of moisture from the air to permit 
much oxidation of the potassium to take place. A white, crystal¬ 
line hydride KH is formed when hydrogen is passed over potas¬ 
sium heated to 360°. When thrown into water it gives potassium 
hydroxide, and the hydrogen is liberated. 

Potassium Chloride KC1. — Sea-water and the waters of salt 
lakes contain a relatively small proportion of potassium com¬ 
pounds. During the evaporation of such waters, however, the 
potassium compounds tend to accumulate in the mother-liquor 
while sodium chloride is being deposited on the bottom. Hence 
the upper layers of salt deposits are the richest in compounds of 
potassium. Thus, at Stassfurt, near Magdeburg, there is a thick¬ 
ness of more than a thousand meters of common salt. Above 
this are 25-30 meters of salt layers in which the potassium salts 
are chiefly found 
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The isolation of pure potassium chloride from the salt de¬ 
posits will be taken up in a later chapter (p. 528), in connec¬ 
tion with its use as a fcrtilieer. It is a white substance crystal¬ 
lizing in cubes, melting at about 750°, and slightly volatile at 
high temperatures. 

* I 

The Other Halide# of Potassium. — When iodine is heated 
in a concentrated solution of potassium •hydroxide, potassium 
iodate and potassium iodide are both formed (compare p. 308): 

6KOH + 3I 2 -» 5KI + KIO„ + 3H,0. 

The dry residue from evaporation is heated with powdered car¬ 
bon to reduce the iodafe, and all the iodido can then be purified 
by recrystallization. The salt forms large, somewhat opaque 
cubes. It ft used in medicine and for precipitating silver iodide 
Agl in photography (see p. 625). 

The aqueqps solution takes up free iodine, forming KI„ in 
equilibrium with dissolved iodine: I 3 - <=» l - -f- I 2 (dissolved). It 
is used in testing for starch, and in reactions in which a solution 
of free iodine is required. 

Potassium bromide KBr may be made in the same way as 
the iodide. It crystallizes in cubes. It is usifd in medicine and 
for precipitating silver bromide in making photographic plates. 

The fluoride of potassium K„F., may be obtained by treating 
the carbonate or hydroxide with hydrofluoric acid. I(; is a del¬ 
iquescent, white salt. When treated with an cquimolecular 
quantity of hydrofluoric acid it forms potassium-hydrogen fluoride 
KHF 2 . 


Potassium Hydroxide KOH. — This compound, known also 
as caustic potash, and colloquially as potassium hydrate, was 
formerly made entirely by boiling potassium carbonate with 
calcium hydroxide suspended in water (milk of lime): 


Ca(OH),(solid)^Ca(OH)!(cl s lvd)5=t20II-4(V* 
KiCf)-ijrt2K*f CO,- 


} pgCaCO, (dsl vd) £±CaCO, 
• (solid). 


The operation is conducted in iron vessels, because porcelain, 
being composed of silicates, interacts with solutions of bases. 
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Oil account of the very limited solubility of the calcium hy¬ 
droxide (0.08 g. in 100 g. water at 100°), the water takes up fresh 
portions into solution only when the part dissolved has already 
undergone chemical change. The calcium carbonate which is 
precipitated is, however, still more insoluble (0.0018 g. in 100 g. 
water), and hence the action-goes forward. 7t cannot, never¬ 
theless, for reasons Which will be developed later (p. 571), be 
carried beyond a ccrtiiin point, and in practice such an amount 
of water is employed that the solution at no time contains more 
than about 10 per cent of potassium hydroxide. The conclusion 
of the action is recognized when a clear sample of the liquid 
no longer effervesces on addition of a dilute acid, and is there¬ 
fore free, from potassium carbonate. After the precipitate has 
settled, the potassium hydroxide is obtained by evaporation of 
the clear liquid. 

Potassium hydroxide is now manufactured by electrolytic 
processes also. Usually a solution of potassium chloride is elec¬ 
trolyzed, the details of the process being as already described for 
sodium hydroxide in an earlier chapter (p. 170).„ 

Potassium hydroxide is exceedingly soluble in water, and con¬ 
sequently, instead of being crystallized from solution, the molten 
residue from evaporation is cast in sticks. The hydroxide is 
highly deliquescent. It also absorbs carbon dioxide from the 
air, giving potassium carbonate. Commercially, it is chiefly 
employed in the making of soft soap. 

Potassium oxide ICO may be made by heating potassium 
nitrate with potassium in a vessel from which air is excluded: 
2KNO a -f 10K 6K.0 -f N„. It interacts violently with water, 

giving the hydroxide. When exposed to the air it unites spon¬ 
taneously with oxygen, and a yellow peroxide ICO, is formed. 
The same peroxide is formed when potassium burns in air or 
oxygen. 

Potassium Chlorate KCIO3. — The preparation of this salt 
by interaction of potassium chloride with calcium chlorate has 
already been described (p. 308). It is also made by electrolysis 
of potassium chloride solution, the potassium hydroxide and 
chlorine which are liberated being precisely the materials re- 
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quircd. AlDthat is necessary is to use a warm, concentrated 
solution and to provide for the mixing of the materials gen¬ 
erated at the electrodes. •The salt crystallizes out when the 
solutioh cools. 

Potassium chlorate crystallizes in monoclinie plates. It melts 
at 357“, and af» a temperature slightly above this the visible 
liberation of oxygen begins (sec pp. 31-33). On account of the 
ease with which its oxygen is liberated, the salt is employed in 
making fireworks and as a component of the heads of Swedish 
matches. It is also used in medicine. 

The mode of preparing potassium Inornate KBrO, and potas¬ 
sium iodate KIO., has already been described ip. 313). 

• 

Potassiirtn Nitrate KN0 3 . --The supply of the natural ni¬ 
trate being •insufficient, the salt is made by double decomposition 
from Chile saltpeter NaNO.,: 

•NaXO, + KOI KX’O, -f NaOl l 

Sodium chloride is not much more soluble in hot water than in 
cold. The three other salts, however, become very soluble as the 
temperature rises I see Diagram, p. 14(1). Hence, when sodium 
nitrate and potassium chloride are heated with very little water, 
they dissolve, sodium chloride is precipitated, and potassium ni¬ 
trate remains in solution. The mass is filtered quickly through 
canvas to separate the precipitate, and potassium nitrate crystal¬ 
lizes from the filtrate as it cools. 

Potassium nitrate gives long prisms belonging to the rhombic 
system (Fig. 40, p. 105). Tt melts at about 340°, and when 
more strongly heated gives off oxygen, leaving potassium nitrite. 

The salt is used in making gunpowder and fireworks. It is 
employed also in preserving ham and corned beef. 

Gunpowder. — Gunpowder is composed of potassium nitrate 
(75 per cent), eharcoaj (15 per cent) and sulphur (10 per cent). 
The ingredients are moistened with water, and intimately mixed 
by grinding under the heavy rollers of a mill. The' “mill cake” 
is then broken up and granulated to the required size. 

The explosion results largely from the union of the charcoal 
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with the oxygen from the nitrate, and of the sulphur with the 
potassium. One gram of powder yields 264 c.c. of gas (C0 2 , CO, 
and N 2 ) measured at 0° and 760 mm., and a much larger volume 
at the temperature of the explosion. The chemical reactions in¬ 
volved produce, for each gram of the powder, about 660 calorics 
of heat. The explosion is due- to the suddenness with which the 
gases are generated rind the heat is developed. The smoke is 
composed of particles of solid (hygroscopic) compounds of 
potassium and is therefore very slow in dissipating itself (see 
p. 338). Smokeless powder (p. 597) produces no solids when it 
explodes and has largely displaced gunpowder in recent years. 
The latter, however, is still extensively used in mining, and for 
detonating charges of smokeless powder." 

Potassium Carbonate K 2 CO 3 . — This salt is manufactured 
chiefly from potassium chloride, from the Stassfurt deposits 
The chloride is heated with magnesium carbonate (magnesite), 
water, and carbon dioxide under pressure: 

2KCl+3MgC0 3 +C0 2 +5IL0-^2KHMg(C0 3 ) 2 ,fH 2 0+MgCl 2 . 

The hydrated mixed salt separates from the liquid containing 
the more soluble magnesium chloride and is decomposed by heat¬ 
ing with water at 120°. The product is a solution of potassium 
carbonate, from which the precipitated magnesium carbonate is 
removed by filtration and used over again. In some districts 
potassium carbonate is still extracted from wood-ashes, its 
original source and the origin of its name, potash. The sugar 
beet takes up a considerable amount of potash from the soil, 
and the extract, after removal of the sugar, is evaporated and 
calcined. Wool scourings, when evaporated and calcined, also 
afford a small supply. 

This salt is usually sold in the form of an anhydrous powder 
(ni.-p. over 1000°). When crystallized from water it gives a 
hydrate 2K 2 C0 3 ,3H,0. It is deliquescent, Its aqueous solution 
has a marked alkaline reaction. The commercial name of the 
substance is pearl ash. It is used in making soft soap and hard 
(i.e., difficultly fusible) glass. It is also employed, by interaction 
with acids, in making other salts of potassium. 
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The use otthe bicarbonate KIICO., in purifying carbon dioxide 
has already been mentioned (p. 422). * 

Potassium Cyanide KN£. — This salt, a derivative of the 
highly poisonous hydrocyanic, acid (prussic acid) HNC, is made 
by heating dry potassium ferrocyanidc (see p. 704): 

K 4 Fe(CN) 4KNC + Fe +<2C + ISL 

• 

When the residue is extracted with water, only the potassium 
cyanide dissolves, and it is easily crystallised in pure form from 
the solution. 

Potassium cyanide is extremely soluble in water, and is 
therefore deliquescent. f Its poisonous qualities are equal to those 
of hvdlocyauie acid. A solution of the salt gives an alkaline re¬ 
action, shoeing that hydrocyanic acid is a feeble acid. It is so 
very feeble, indeed, as to be displaced by other weak acids like 
carbonic, acid (compare p. 451). Hence, since the salt when 
exposed to tin? air is always moist, hydrocyanic acid is slowly 
liberated from it by the action of the carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. The salt consequently exhibits the bitter almond 
odor of the free acid. Potassium cyanide was formerly exten¬ 
sively used in electroplating (see p. (524), and in extracting gold 
(see p. 627) from its ores, but has been displaced by sodium 
cyanide NaNC, which is now less expensive. 

Potassium Sulphate K2SO4. — Potassium sulphate is a eot»- 
stituent of several double salts found in the Stassfurt deposits. 
It is extracted from schoenite MgS0 1 ,K 2 80 4 ,6H»0 and kainite 
MgS() 4 ,MgCl 2 ,K,80.,,6II 2 0. The former is treated with potas¬ 
sium chloride and comparatively little water, whereupon the 
relatively insoluble potassium sulphate crystallizes out, and the 
magnesium chloride remains in the mother-liquor. The crystals 
belong to the rhombic system, contain no water of crystallization, 
and melt at 1066°. This salt is employed in preparing afum 
(see p. 584) and is much used as a fertilizer. 

The methods of preparation and the properties of other salts 
of potassium in which sulphur is a constituent, suchrns the bisul¬ 
phate, sulphide, sulphite, etc., have been given in sufficient detail 
in earlier chapters, to which reference should here be made. 
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Properties of Potassium-ion K+: Analytical 'Reactions. — 

The positive ion common to all potassium salts is a colorless 
substance. It unites with all negative ions, and most of the 
resulting compounds are fairly soluble. For its recognition we 
add solutions containing those ions which give with it the least 
soluble salts. Thus, with chlonoplatinic acid lhl’tCl,. it gives a 
yellow precipitate of potassium chlorophttinate K 2 PtCl„. Since 
nearly one part of this salt dissolves in 100 parts of water, the 
test is far from being a delicate one. Picric acid (p. 598) gives 
potassium picrate KC„H,(N0,) 3 0, which is much less solublfc 
in water (0.4 parts in 100 at 15°). Perchloric acid and flu- 
osilicic acid likewise give somewhat insoluble salts of potas¬ 
sium. Potassium-hydrogen tartrate K 11 (','1 ! ,<),. is precipitated by 
the addition of tartaric acid to a sufficiently concentrated solu¬ 
tion of a potassium salt. The neutral tartrate K\C.,H 1 0„ is 
much more soluble. The iatt.er may be obtained by treating the 
precipitate with a solution of potassium hydroxide. Addition 
of an acid to this solution causes reprecipitation of t he bitartrate. 

A much more delicate test for the recognition, of a potassium 
compound consists in the examination by means of the spectro¬ 
scope of the light given out' by a Bunsen flame, in which a little 
of the salt is held upon a platinum wire. When the amount 
of potassium is considerable, and no other substance which 
would likewise color the flame is present to mask the effect, 
the violet tint is easily recognizable by the eye. 

It may be noted in this connection that the two rare elements 
of the alkali group were named from the colors of the character¬ 
istic lines in their flame spectra, rubidium (red) and casium 
(blue). Rubidium is obtainable with relative ease from the 
mother-liquors of the Stassfurt works. 

Ammonium 

The compounds of ammonium claim a place with those of the 
alkali metals because in aqueous solution'they give ammonium- 
ion NH 4 +, a substance which in its behavior closely resembles 
potassium-ion. Some of the special properties peculiar to am¬ 
monium compounds, and particularly the properties of ammo- 
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nium hydroxide NH 4 0H, have been discussed in detail already 
(pp. 385-386). * 

• 

Salts of Ammonium. —Ammonium chloride N 14,01, known 
commercially as sal ammoniac, is prepared from the ammonia dis¬ 
solved by the w»ater used to wash illuminating gas (p. 538), or 
that obtained from by-product coke dvens. It is purified 
by sublimation, and then forms a comjfact fibrous mass. At 
337.8° its vapor exercises one atmosphere pressure, and is dis¬ 
sociated into ammonia and hydrogen chloride to the extent of 62 
per cent (compare p. 386). 

Ammonium nitrate Nil,NO., is a white crystalline salt which 
may fce made by the •interaction of ammonium hydroxide and 
nitric acid.* When heated gently (m.-p. 166°) it decomposes, 
giving nitrflus oxide and water (p. 400). It is used as an in¬ 
gredient in fireworks; and explosives. 

When ammonium hydroxide is treated with excess of carbon 
dioxide the solution gives, on evaporation, ammonium bicarbonate 
NH.,HCO r Tjjis is a white crystalline salt which is fairly stable 
at the ordinary temperature. It has, however, a faint odor of 
ammonia, and its dissociation becoines very rapid when slight 
heat is applied. When a. solution of this salt is treated with 
ammonium hydroxide;, the normal carbonate (Nil,),CO., is 
formed. But this salt, when left in an open vessel, loses am¬ 
monia very rapidly, and leaves the bicarbonate behind. • 

Ammonium sulphate (NH,),S0 1 is a white salt which is used 
chiefly as a fertilizer. By electrolysis of a concentrated solution 
of the bisulphate NII 4 IIS0 4 , ammonium persulphate (N1I,)„8„0„ 
which is less soluble, is formed and crystallizes out (see p. 349). 

Solutions of ammonium-hydrogen sulphide NII 4 HS and ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, (NH 4 ) 2 S, made by passing hydrogen sulphide gas 
into ammonium hydroxide, are much used in analysis. The sul¬ 
phide is almost completely hydrolyzed by water into the acid 
sulphide and ammonium hydroxide (compare sodium sulphide, 
pp. 324-326). It is used for the precipitation of sulphides, such 
as zinc sulphide ZnS, which are insoluble in water. Although 
the S— ions are not numerous at any moment, disturbance of the 
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equilibrium by their removal, when they pass into combination, 
causes displacements which result in the generation of a con¬ 
tinuous supply. <■ 

The solutions, when pure, are colorless. They dissolve free 
sulphur, giving yellow polysulphides (p. 330). The same yellow 
substances are also obtained by gradual oxidation of ammonium 
sulphide, when the solution of this salt i& allowed to stand in a 
bottle from which the "air is imperfectly excluded. 

Ammonium Amalgam. — When a salt of ammonium is de 4 
composed by electrolysis the NH 4 +,upon its discharge, ordinarily 
gives ammonia and hydrogen, and no free Nil, is obtained. If, 
however, a pool of mercury is used as the negative electrode, the 
NH 4 forms an amalgam with it, and there seems to 'be no doubt 
that this substance is actually present in solution in the mercury. 
While the amalgam is being formed it swells up and gives off the 
decomposition products above mentioned, so that the existence 
of the substance is only temporary. The same material may be 
obtained by putting sodium amalgam into a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of a salt of ammonium. The action is a displacement of 
one ion by another (p. 240) v 

Na(dissolved in Hg) -j- NH 4 + —> NH 4 (dissolved in Hg) -j- Na+. 

This behavior is interesting since it is in harmony with the idea 
that ammonium, if it could be isolated, would have the properties 
of a metal. Substances other than metals arc not miscible with 
mercury. 

Ammonium-ion NH 4 + : Analytical Reactions. —Ionic am¬ 
monium is a colorless substance. It unites with negative ions, 
giving salts, which, in the majority of cases, are soluble. Am¬ 
monium chloroplatinate (NH. l ). J PtCl„, and to a less extent 
ammonium-hydrogen tartrate NH 4 HC 4 H 4 0,„ are insoluble com¬ 
pounds, and their precipitation is used as a test. The surest 
means of recognizing ammonium compounds, however, consists 
in adding a'soluble base to the substance (see p. 386). The 
ammonium hydroxide, which is thus formed, gives off ammonia, 
and the latter may be detected bv its odor. 
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Sodium Na 

Occurrence. — Sodium chloride forms more than two-thirds 
of the solid matter dissolved in sea-water, and the great salt 
deposits are largely composed of it. Sea-plants contain mainly 
sodium salts of qrganic acids, just as land-plants contain potas¬ 
sium salts. Chile saltpeter and* albite soda felspar) are 
important minerals. • . 

Compounds of sodium are usually cheaper than the corre- 
sponding ones of potassium. Also, since the atomic weight of 
sodium is 23, against 39 
for potassium, a smaller 
weight of the sodium com¬ 
pound* will* produce the 
same chemijal result. For 
these two reasons, sodium 
compounds, except in spe¬ 
cial eases, are‘always pre¬ 
ferred for commercial pur¬ 
poses, * 

Preparation.— Sodium 
was first made by Davy 
(1807) by electrolysis of 
moist sodium hydroxide. It 
is now manufactured by the 
electrolysis of fused so¬ 
dium hydroxide by a meth¬ 
od invented by Castner. 

The cathode C projects 
through the bottom of the 
iron vessel containing the 
fused hydroxide (Fig. 109), 
and is held in place by a 
cake S of solid sodium hy¬ 
droxide in the lower part of the vessel. This electrode is sur¬ 
rounded by a wire-gauze partition to permit circulation of the 
fused mass, but prevent escape of the globules of sodium. It is 
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surmounted by a bell-shaped vessel of iron B, whievh floats in the 
fused alkali. In this the sodium and the hydrogen liberated at 
the cathode during the electrolysis collect. The atmosphere of 
hydrogen protects the fused metal from oxidation. The anode A 
is an iron cylinder surrounding the gauze and the oxygen collect¬ 
ing above it is allowed to escape through tire vent D. The 
melted sodium is ladled out, from time t) time, into molds, like 
candle molds. 

Properties. — Sodium is a soft, shining metal, melting at 96° 
and boiling at 7.42°. The green vapor is a monatomic gas. The 
general chemical properties have already been given (p. 477). 
The metal unites with hydrogen to form a hydride Nall. Sodium 
is used in the manufacture of sodium peroxide and of many 
carbon compounds which arc used as drugs and dyos. By con¬ 
tact action, it converts isoprene, an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
with the formula CTI S , into caoutchouc (C 10 H,„)„ or raw rubber 
(see p. 590). This is a method of making rubber artificially. It 
cannot yet be carried 1 out so cheaply as to compete with tho 
natural product under ordinary circumstances, but in Germany 
during the war, when the supply of natural rubber was cut off 
entirely, considerable quantities were manufactured by this syn¬ 
thetic method. 

o Sodium Chloride NaCl. — Common salt is obtained from the 
salt deposits of Stassfurt in Germany, in Cheshire (England), 
at Syracuse in New York, at Salina in Kansas, in Utah, Cali¬ 
fornia, and many other districts. Natural brines are obtained 
from wells in various parts of the world. Since the salt can 
seldom be used directly, on account of impurities which it con¬ 
tains, it is purified by recrystallization from water.i A certain 
amount is made, by evaporation, from sea water. The purest 
salt for chemical purposes is precipitated from a saturated 
solution of salt by leading into it hydrogen chloride gas. Ex¬ 
planation of this effect will be given presently (see pp. 569-571). 

Common'’salt crystallizes in cubes, which melt at 803°. It 
is the source of all sodium compounds, with tho exception of the 
nitrate. From it come also most of the chlorine and hydrogen 
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chloride used»in commerce (see pp. 161, 175). It is a necessary 
article of diet, furnishing, for example, the hydrochloric acid in 
the gastric, juice (p. 167). . 

The Hydroxide and Oxides. —Sodium hydroxide NaOH, 
called also, colloquially, caustic soda, is prepared by the action of 
slaked lime upon sodiuqi carbonate, but mainly by the electroly¬ 
sis of a solution of sodium chloride Ip. 170), Its general chemical 
properties and uses have already been discussed (Chapter XII). 
, Sodium peroxide Na 2 0 2 is made by heating sodium at 300- 
400° in air which has been freed from carbon dioxide. The 
sodium is placed on trays of aluminium, and is passed into the 
furnace against the ciq-rcnt of air. In this way, the freshest 
sodiunt meets the air from which most of the oxygen has been 
removed, and the action is moderated. Conversely, the almost 
entirely oxidized sodium meets the freshest air, and completion 
of the oxidation is thus assured. 

This oxide *is the. sodium salt of hydrogen peroxide. When 
thrown into water it decomposes in part, jn consequence of the 
heat developed* giving sodium hydroxide and oxygen. With 
careful cooling, however, much of it «an be dissolved unchanged. 
By interaction with acids it yields hydrogen peroxide (p. 290). 
Sodium peroxide is now used commercially for oxidizing and 
bleaching, and, in the form of oxonc tp. 32), as a source of 
oxygen. The ordinary sodium oxide Nad) is made in the same 
way as is potassium oxide (p. 480). * 

The Nitrate. — The occurrence of sodium nitrate NaN0 3 
and its use in the manufacture of nitric acid have already been 
described (p. 388). Its crystals are rhombohedral. This salt is 
one of the best, of fertilizers (sec p. 5261. It is used also in the 
manufacture of potassium nitrate (p. 481). 

Sodium Carbonate. — Natural sodium carbonate is found*in 
Egypt and in other paj-ts of the world. At Owen’s Lake, Cali¬ 
fornia, it is secured by solar evaporation of the water. The 
sesquicarbonate Na 2 C0.„NaHC0 3 ,2H.,0, being the feast soluble 
of the carbonates of sodium, is the one deposited. Locally, small 
quantities of sodium carbonate are still made by the burning of 
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seaweed. The substance is manufactured from sodium chloride 
in two ways, namely by the Le Blanc process and by the Solvay 
process. 

The Le Blanc process (1791) involves three chemical actions. 
In the first place, sodium chloride is treated with an equivalent 
amount of sulphuric acid in a large cast-iron or earthenware pan. 
The bisulphate thus -produced (see p. h32), together with the 
unchanged sodium chloride, is raked out into a rotating, inclined 
iron cylinder, and heated more strongly until the action is com¬ 
pleted: 

NaCl + NaHS0 4 «=* Na„S0 4 + HC11. 

The product of this treatment is called salt cake. The hydrogen 
chloride, which is liberated in botli stages, passes through towers 
containing running water in which it is absorbed. The second 
and third actions which follow are conducted in one operation. 
They consist in the reduction of the sodium sulphate by means 
of powdered coal and the interaction of the resulting sulphide of 
sodium with chalk or powdered limestone, leaving finally black 
ash: 

Na,S0 4 2C -> Na 2 S + 2CO„ 

Na„S + CaCO, -» Na 2 C0 3 + CaS. 

Calcium sulphide is not very soluble in water, and is conse¬ 
quently but slowly hydrolyzed by it (p. 330), especially when 
calcium hydroxide is present. The sodium carbonate is therefore 
extracted' from the black ash by a systematic, treatment of the 
ash with water. The ash is placed in a series of vessels at dif¬ 
ferent levels, and a stream of water (30-40°) flows from one 
vessel to another, until, when it issues from the last, it is com¬ 
pletely saturated with sodium carbonate. When the material 
in the first of the vessels has been exhausted, the water is al¬ 
lowed to enter the second vessel directly, and a vessel containing 
fresh black ash is added at the lower end of the series. In this 
way the, most nearly exhausted ash comqs in contact with pure 
water, which is in the best position to dissolve the remaining 
sodium carbonate rapidly, while the fresh black ash encounters 
a solution already almost at the point of saturation. The com¬ 
mercial survival of the process depends upon the recovery of the 
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sulphur from, the spent black ash, and of the hydrogen chloride. 

The Solvay, or ammonia-soda process (I860), has no\fr dis¬ 
placed the Le Blanc process almost entirely. It differs from the 
latter by involving almost nothing but ionic actions. A solution 
of salt, saturated with ammonia and warmed to 40°, fills a tower 
divided by a number of perforated partitions. Carbon dioxide, 
made by heating limestone in special kihfs, is forced in at the 
bottom. The perforntkfns split up the g#s into small bubbles, 
and facilitate its solution to form carbonic acid IT.CO,. With 
the ammonium hydroxide NII 4 OII in the‘liquid this gives am¬ 
monium bicarbonate: , 

NII 4 OH + ILCO , NH.HCOj |- 11,0. 

» 

The ammonium bicarbonate now interacts by double decompo¬ 
sition with .the sodium chloride, and sodium bicarbonate, which 
is a much less soluble salt, is precipitated: 

NnCl + NH.HOa, tf NnllCO, | + NH.Cl. 

Tho solid sodium bicarbonate, after being freed from the liquid 
by filter-press*, is heated strongly and leaves behind sodium 
carbonate: , 

2NaHC0 3 -> Na,C() 3 + H,0 f + CO, f. 

The carbon dioxide which is liberated passes through the opera¬ 
tion once more. The mother-liquor from the sodium bicarbonate 
contains ammonium chloride. This is decomposed by heating 
with quicklime from the kilns, and the ammonia winch is thus 
obtained is available for the treatment of another batch. 

The anhydrous sodium carbonate (soda ash or calcined soda) 
is recrystallized from water, giving the decahydrate Na,C0 3 , 
10H,0, soda crystals, or washing soda. The bicarbonate is 
baking soda. 

Properties of the Carbonate and Bicarbonate. — The d»ca- 
hydrate Na,CO 3 ,10H,O has a fairly high aqueous tension, and 
loses nine of the ten molecules of water which it contains when 
it is exposed in an open vessel (p. 85), leaving the pionohydrate. 
At higher temperatures, or in a dry atmosphere (p. 84), this 
in turn can be completely dehydrated. In aqueous solution, 
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sodium carbonate is appreciably hydrolyzed (2.3 per cent in O.LV 
solution at 25°), and shows a marked alkaline reaction (p. 424). 
The compound is used in large amounts for the manufacture of 
glass and soap, and in the softening of water, and is applied 
in innumerable ways in the scientific industries for purposes akin 
to cleansing. f 

Sodium bicarbonate NaHCO :1 can be ^prepared in a state of 
purity by passing carbon dioxide over' the decahydrate of so¬ 
dium carbonate: 

Na 2 CO.,,10H 2 O + C0 2 *4 2NaHCO s + 9H 2 0. 

This action is reversible (compare p. 425), and sodium bicar¬ 
bonate shows, even in the cold, an appreciable tension of carbon 
dioxide. The aqueous solution of the pure substance is faintly 
alkaline (sec p. 424). The salt is used in the manufacture of 
baking powder and in medicine. 

Other Salts of Sodium.—Anhydrous sodium sulphate Na.SO, 
(thenardite) is found .in the salt layers. The same salt is con¬ 
tained in mineral waters, such as those of Karlsbad. It is used, 
as a substitute for sodium cyrbonatc, in making inexpensive glass. 

The decahydrate Na,SO 4 ,10H 2 () (Glauber's salt) forms large 
monoclinic crystals which give up all their water of hydration 
when kept in an open vessel. For the solubilities of the hydrate 
and anhydrous substance, sec Fig. 54 (p. 150). 

Sodium thiosulphate Na 2 iS 2 0.,,5H.0 is made by boiling a solu¬ 
tion of sodium sulphite with sulphur (p. 348). A standard 
solution (p. 261) of the thiosulphate is used in determining 
quantities of free iodine: 

2Na 2 S A + I 2 2NaI + Na 2 S 4 0„ 

\ 

Colorless sodium tetrathionate is formed, and the “end point” 
(cQusumption of all the iodine) can be ascertained by the starch 
test (see p. 276). 

When heated, dry sodium thiosulphate decomposes, giving 
sodium sulphate, which is the most stable oxygen-sulphur com¬ 
pound of sodium (see p. 335), and sodium pentasulphide: 

.4Na 2 S 2 0 3 -> 3Na 2 S0 4 -f Na 2 S„. 
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From the latter, four unit-weights of sulphur can be driven by 
stronger beating. Sodium thiosulphate is used for fixing nega¬ 
tives in photography (see ps625), and by bleachers as an anti- 
chlor (p. 297). 

Sodium hyposulphite Na.S.,0., is prepared in solution by the 
action of zinc on Sodium bisuiphitegmd excess of sulphurous acid: 

Zn + 2NaHSO, + tf 2 SO ;l -> Nh 2 S A -f ZnSO., + 2H...O. 

Tho solution is an active reducing agent, and is employed largely 
1%’ dyers, for example in reducing indigo *(insolublc) to indigo 
white (soluble in an alkaline liquid), in preparing the vat of dye. 

Common sodium phosphate is a dodccahydrate of the second¬ 
ary orthophosphate, N:kJIP0 4 ,12HA It is made by neutrali¬ 
zation of phosphoric acid with sodium carbonate. Its properties 
have already been discussed (p. 412). 

Sodium tetraborate Na 2 n,0 r ,lGH„0 (borax) has also been dis¬ 
cussed under boron (p. 456). It is used as an ingredient in 
glazes for porcelain, in soldering, for bead reactions (p. 456) 
and for preserving food. • 

Sodium disilfcate Na„Si 3 0.. (see p. 451) is used for fireproofing 
wood and other materials, and for preserving eggs. Sand which 
is moistened with it and pressed in molds, forms, after baking, a 
serviceable artificial stone. 

Properties of Sodium-ion Na+: Analytical Reactions.— 

Sodium-ion is a colorless ionic material which unites* with all 
negative ions. Practically all the salts so formed are soluble in 
water. The only ones which can be precipitated from dilute 
solution are sodium fiuosilicatc Na„SiF„, made by the addition 
of fluosilicie acid to a concentrated solution of a sodium salt, and 
sodium-hydrogen pyroantimoniatc Na 2 H,Sb,0 7 , made by similar 
addition of the corresponding potassium salt. All compounds of 
sodium confer a yellow color on the Bunsen flame, but this test 
is so delicate that it is shown by the traces of sodium contained 
in almost all substances. 

Lithium. — Lithium occurs in lepidolite (a lithla mica), in 
amblygonite, and in other rare minerals. Traces of compounds 
of the element are found widely diffused iu the soil, and are 
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taken up by plants, particularly tobacco and beets, in the ashes 
of which the element may be detected spectroscopically. 

The metal is liberated by elcctnolysis of the fused chloride. 
The specific gravity of the free element (0.53) is lower than that 
of any other metal. Lithium not only floats upon water, but 
also in the petroleum in whicl) it is preserved. < 

The metal behavts towards water atid oxygen like sodium 
(p. 59). It unites directly and vigorously with hydrogen (LiH), 
nitrogen (Li,N), and oxygen (LuO), forming stable compounds. 
In the fused state the hydride is a conductor of electricity, posi¬ 
tive lithium-ion« Li f travelling to the cathode and negative hy¬ 
dride-ion II~ (see p. 364) going to the anode. The relative 
insolubility (see Table on inside front eover) of the hydroxide 
LiOH, the carbonate LLCO.,, and the phosphate LiiP0 4t 2H 2 0 is 
in sharp contrast to the easy solubility of the corresponding 
compounds of the other alkali-metals, and links lithium with 
magnesium. The compounds of lithium give a bright-red color 
to the Bunsen flame. The carbonate is used in medicine. 

Exercises. — 1. The vapor density of sodiufn peroxide has 
not been determined. Why- is the formula NiuO., assigned to it? 

2. Construct s scheme of equilibria (p. 330) showing the 
hydrolysis of calcium sulphide. Why does the presence of cal¬ 
cium hydroxide diminish the tendency to hydrolysis (p. 209) ? 

, 3. Why should a mixture of potassium chlorate and antimony 
trisulphide be explosive? 

4. How should you set about making, (a) a borate of potas¬ 
sium, (6) potassium pyrophosphate, (c) ammonium nitrite, ( d ) 
ammonium chlorate, (e) ammonium iodide? 

5. In the Solvay process why is the ammonia dissolved in 
the salt solution, and not separately in water? Make the equa¬ 
tion for the action of heat on limestone. 

'6. What is the exact percentage of water in washing soda? 

7. Write full ionic equations for the Solvay process (p. 491). 

8. Why docs a solution of ammonium sulphide (NH 4 ),S 
smell of ammonia and hydrogen sulphide? 
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tRe alkaline earth metals 

« ' 

The Chemical Relations of the Elements. — The familiar 
metals of this group, calcium (Ca, at. wt. 40.07), strontium 
iSr, at. wt. 87.63), and barium (Ba, at. wt* 137.37), constitute a 
typical chemical family, both in the qualitative* resemblance to 
one another of the elements and of the corresponding compounds, 
and in tho quantitative* variation in the properties with increas¬ 
ing atomic weight. In the electromotive scries of the metals (p. 
240), the members of this group fall just below the alkali metals. 
The metals themselves displace hydrogen vigorously from cold 
water, giving hydroxides. The solutions of these hydroxides, 
although dilutee, on account of a rather small solubility, are 
strongly alkaline in reaction. The high degree of ionization of 
the hydroxides‘recalls the hydroxides of the metals of the alka¬ 
lies, and their relative insolubility the hydroxides of aluminium 
and the “earths” (Chapter XLI). • 

In all their compounds, calcium, strontium, and barium are 
bivalent, in correspondence with their position in the periodic 
system (p. 358). The hydroxides are formed by union of tlip 
oxides with water, and are progressively less easy to decompose 
by heating, barium hydroxido being the hardest. The carbon¬ 
ates, when heated, yield the oxide of the metal and carbon 
dioxide, barium carbonate being the most difficult to decompose. 
The nitrates, when heated moderately, give the nitrites, but the 
latter are broken up by further heating and yield the oxide of 
the metal, and nitrogen tetroxide. In these and other respects 
the compounds of the metals of the alkaline earths resenable 
those of the heavy medals and differ from those of the metals of 
the alkalies. Barium approaches the latter most nearly. 

The table of solubilities (inside front cover) slipws that the 
chlorides and nitrates of calcium, strontium, and barium are all 
soluble in water, the solubility diminishing in the order given 
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The sulphates and hydroxides cover a wide range from slight 
solubility to extreme insolubility. Of the sulphates, 2000, 110, 
and 2.3 parts, respectively, dissolve in one million parts of water 
at 18°. In the case of the hydroxides the order of magnitude is 
reversed, and the corresponding numbers are 200, 630, and 2200. 
The carbonates arc almost a? insoluble as is barium sulphate. 

e 

• Calcium Ca' 

Occurrence. — The fluoride, and the various forms of the car¬ 
bonate, sulphate, and phosphate, which arc found in nature, are 
described below. As silicate, calcium occurs, along with other 
metals, in many minerals and rocks. Compounds of the element 
are found also in plants, and in the bones and shelly of animals. 

Calcium.—The metal is made by electrolyzing 1 melted cal¬ 
cium chloride in a graphite crucible, which forms the anode. 
The cathode is a rod of iron, one end of which dipy into the fused 
salt. The calcium, liberated at this point, adheres to the rod. 
The latter is slowly raised, in such a way that the calcium 
always remains in contact with the liquid. In this fashion a 
long “cabbage-stalk” of calcium is finally produced. 

Calcium is a silver-white, crystalline metal (m.-p. 800°, sp. 
gr. 1.55) which is a little harder than lead, and can be cut, 
drawn, and rolled. It burns in the air, giving a mixture of the 
oxide and nitride Ca 3 N 2 (compare p. 367). 

A white crystalline hydride CafL is formed by direct union 
with hydrogen. It is known in commerce as hydrolyte. It is an 
expensive, but portable source of hydrogen for filling war 
balloons: 

CaH„ -f- 2H.fi —» Ca(OH), + 2H.,. 

Calcium Chloride CaClj. — This salt, for which there is no 
extensive commercial application, is formed as a by-product in 
many industrial operations. Thus, it i,s a by-product of the 
Solvay soda process (p. 491). By concentrating and cooling its 
aqueous solution, the hexahydrate CaCl 2 ,6H 2 0 is obtained below 
30° in large, deliquescent, six-sided prisms. On account of the 
great concentration of a saturated solution of this compound, 
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the solid and* solution do not reach a condition of equilibrium 
with ice (see p. 155) until the temperature has fallen below - 50°. 
The Solvay process brine (p. 491), when mixed with ice, gives, 
therefore, a very efficient freezing mixture. On account of its 
deliquescent character, the solid salt is sprinkled on roads to 
lay the dust. * . 

Calcium chloride, pt>rtly dehydrated bylieating, CaCl 2 ,2H 2 0, 
forms a porous mass which is used in chetnical laboratories for 
drying gases and liquids. When complete dehydration is at- 
t8mptcd, the salt interacts with the water, giving some calcium 
oxide. • 

Calcium chloride forms compounds, not only with water, but 
also with ammonia (CaCl 2 ,8NH 3 ) and with alcohol. For drying 
these substances, therefore, quicklime is employed. 


Calcium Fluoride CaF 2 .— This compound occurs in nature 
as fluorite or fluor-spar CaF 2 . It crystallizes in cubes, is in¬ 
soluble in water, and when pure is colorless. Natural specimens 
often possess a # green tint or show a viofet fluorescence. It is 
formed as a precipitate when a soluble fluoride is added to a 
solution of a salt of calcium. * 

Fluorite is used in the etching of glass, as»thc source of the 
hydrogen fluoride (p. 283). It is easily fusible, as its name indi¬ 
cates (Latin, fluere', to flow), and is employed in metallurgical 
operations as a flux (p. 471). 


Calcium Carbonate CaCCh. — The carbonate is the com¬ 
monest compound of calcium. White marble is a pure variety, 
composed of crystals compactly 
wedged together. Limestone 
docs not show much crystalline 
structure and usually contains 
clay and other impurities. Chalk 
is mad# up of shells of minute 
marine organisms. Shells, coral, 
and pearls are likewise mainly calcium carbonate. Well-formed 
crystals (calcite, or Iceland spar — Fig. 110 — and aragonite — 
Fig. Ill) are common. 




Fig. 111. 


Fig. 110. 
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When heated, calcium carbonate dissociates, giving carboD 
dioxicle and quicklime: 

CaC0 3 5=±Ca0 , H-C0 2 . 

At ordinary temperatures the decomposition is imperceptible. 
On the contrary, atmospheric carbon dioxide, iq spite of its very 
low partial pressure, combines with quicklime, giving “air- 
slaked” lime. As thq temperature rises, however, the tension of 
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carbon dioxide coming from the carbonate increases, and has a 
fixed value for each temperature. If it is continuously allowed to 
escape, so that the maximum pressure is not reached, the whole 
of the salt eventually decomposes. At 700° the pressure is only 
25'mm., at 900° it reaches an atmosphere, and at 950° two 
atmospheres. The phenomenon is precisely similar to the disso¬ 
ciation of a hydrate (p. 85). 

Limestone is soluble in water containing carbonic acid, giving 
calcium bicarbonate (p. 425, also see p. 501). By solution of 
limestone, caves arc often formed. Conversely, subterranean 
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water containing the bicarbonate, when it reaches such a cavern, 
loses carbon dioxide and deposits calcium carbonate as stalac¬ 
tites or columns hanging from the ceiling. The drippings form 
stalagmites on the floors. 

Limestone is.used in the manufacture of quicklime and of 
glass. It is employed largely as a flux in metallurgy, when min¬ 
erals rich in silica are (brought into fusible form by the produc¬ 
tion of calcium silicate CaSi0 3 . Large amounts also find 
application as building-stone. 

Calcium Oxide and Hydroxide. — Pure oxid» of calcium CaO 
(quicklime) may be made by ignition of pure marble or ealcitc. 
For commercial purposes limestone is converted into quicklime 
in kilns (Fig. 112). The flames and heated gases from the fire 
pass bctwcCn the pieces of limestone, and the carbon dioxide 
liberated is carried off by the draft. When the gas is to be used 
in the Solvay .process or in the refining of sugar, coke (smoke¬ 
less), instead of coal, is employed as the fuel. As low a tem¬ 
perature ns ijns.siblc is used. A liigfi temperature causes 
impurities in the limestone (c.g., clay) to interact with the 
quicklime, giving fusible silicates, winch fill the, pores and inter¬ 
fere with the subsequent slaking with water.* Since the change 
is reversible, if the gas lingers in the kiln (at 700 mm. pressure), 
a temperature over 900° is required to drive the action forward 
(p. 498). However, a good draft, which removes the gas as fast 
as it is formed, permits the use of a lower temperature. 

Pure calcium oxide is a white, porous solid. It is barely 
fusible in the oxyhydrogen flame, but may be melted and boiled 
in the electric arc. It is not reducible by sodium, or by carbon 
excepting at the temperature of the electric furnace. 

When water is poured upon quicklime, it forms calcium hy¬ 
droxide Ca(OH) 2 : 


C»0 + H 2 0fcfCa(0H) r 

The product is a bulky powder. Much heat is evolved, and part 
of the water is turned into steam. The change is reversible, and 
at a high temperature the hydroxide can be dehydrated. 
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Calcium hydroxide is slightly soluble in water,.and the solu- 
bility- decreases with rising temperature (see p. 147). On 
account of its cheapness, this substance is used by manufac¬ 
turers in almost all operations requiring a base, and it thus 
occupies the same position amongst bases that sulphuric acid 
does amongst acids. Caustic lime is employed, in the manufac¬ 
ture of alkalies (p.'179), bleaching peyvder, and mortar (see 
below), the purification of sugar (p. 518), the removal of the 
hair from hides in preparation for tanning, the softening of 
water (see below) arid as a whitewash. < 

Mortar. — Mortar is made by mixing slaked lime with three 
or four times its bulk of sand, and making the whole into a paste 
with water. When the water evaporates, a porous, ' rather 
crumbly material remains. This, however, at once begins to 
harden, owing to the action of the carbon dioxide in the air upon 
the lime: 

Ca (OH) 2 + C0 2 -* CaC0 3 + ICO . 

The crystalline calcitb (CaCO,) adheres to, and is interlaced 
with, the sand, and gives a rigid, though porous, structure at¬ 
tached firmly to the brick' or stone. The pores facilitate the 
penetration of th<e air into the deeper parts and thus provide, 
both for the fresh supplies of carbon dioxide required for the 
continuance of the action shown in the equation, and for a con¬ 
siderable i amount of useful ventilation through walls of the 
building. 

Calcium Sulphate CaSO*. — Calcium sulphate is a very com¬ 
mon mineral. It occurs, as anhydrite CaSO.,, in salt deposits. 
Gypsum CaS0.,,2H,0 is found in masses, and also in single crys¬ 
tals (selenite, Fig. 47, p. 105). Alabaster is highly crystalline 
gypsum, tinted by impurities. 

•Gypsum CaS0 4 ,2H,0 is the commonest form, and is the one 
produced when calcium sulphate is precipitated. It is white and 
much softer than calcite. It is only slightly soluble in water 
(1 : 500 at 13°). It is used as a fertilizer and in making plaster 
of Paris and is the chief component of blackboard crayon or 
“chalk,” 
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When gypsum is heated, the vapor pressure of the water it 
gives off soon exceeds that of the moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the compound begins t» decompose: 

2[CaS0 1 ,2H 2 0] «=s (CaS0J 2 ,H 2 0 + 3TLO f. 

The hemi-hydrafe which remains (plaster of Paris) gives a much 
lower pressure of watjr vapor and is mdl-o stable. Plaster of 
Paris is manufactured iti large quantities.by heating gypsum in 
kilns. When moistened with water, it sets in about half an hour 
4o a solid mass of gypsum. The tomperufurc used in making it 
must not exceed 125°, otherwise the hemi-hydjate is itself de¬ 
composed, the plaster is “dead burnt,” and it no longer sets 
readily. The setting involves, simply, the reversal of the equa¬ 
tion given above. 

Plaster pf Paris swells somewhat, in setting, and so fills out 
completely every detail of a mould and applies itself closely to 
the outline of an object on which it is spread. It is used in mak¬ 
ing casts, and* in surgical bandages where movable parts arc to 
be held rigidly in place. Stucco is made with sizing or glue 
instead of pur? water. 

Casts are made smooth and nan-porous ("ivory” surface) 
by a coating of paraffin which fills the pores. Excellent imita¬ 
tions of bronze or other castings are produced by rubbing with 
pulverized metals. 

What Makes Water Hard. — AH natural waters oxcept rain 
water, which is “soft,” contain salts of calcium and magnesium 
in solution and are more or less “hard.” These salts are dis¬ 
solved by the water in its passage over and through the soil. 

Although limestone is very insoluble in pure water (0.013 g. 
per liter), yet it interacts with the carbonic acid contained in all 
natural waters, giving calcium bicarbonate which is about thirty 
times more soluble under atmospheric conditions: , 

C0 2 + H 2 0 H 2 C0 3 + CaCO., Ca (HC0 3 ) 2 . 

When the water is boiled, these actions are all reversed. The 
carbon dioxide is driven out of solution, the carbonic acid is 
decomposed, and the calcium bicarbonate gives calcium carbon¬ 
ate, most of which is at once precipitated. Iron carbonate is 
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also held in solution as bicarbonate Fe(IICO : ,) 2 a*d is precipi¬ 
tated'as FcCOj by boiling. Tliese two bicarbonates constitute 
temporary hardness. Their decomposition causes the “fur” in a 
kettle. 

The sulphates of calcium (solubility 2 g. per liter) and of 
magnesium (very soluble) are also commonly ‘found in natural 
waters. These salts are not altered by boiling and, along with 
magnesium carbonate (sol’ty 1 g. per 1.)’ and calcium carbonate 
(sol’ty 0.013 g. per 1.), give permanent hardness to the water. 

Consequence? of Hardness in Water. — When hard water is 
used in a steam boiler, the salts, of course, are not carried off 
with the steam, but accumulate amazingly as fresh water is in¬ 
jected and steam alone is drawn off. In time, heavy deposits 
of boiler crust settle on the tubes of the boiler, and interfere with 
the transference of heat from the metal to the water. One-fourth 
of an inch of crust will increase the bill for fuel by 50 per cent. 
In addition to this the iron is heated to a highe'r temperature 
and may even become red hot. In consequence, it combines 
moro rapidly with oxygen on the outside and displaces hydrogen 
from the water (p. 60) on the inside, giving in both cases Fe 3 0 4 
Thus the life of flip boiler is shortened. If the formation of the 
crust is not prevented, or if the crust is not removed, the boiler 
may explode and great damage may be done. 

t When.hard water is used for washing, in the household or 
laundry, much soap has to be dissolved before the necessary 
lather can be secured. Soap, which consists of a mixture of the 
sodium salts of several organic acids, such as palmitic acid 
H.C0 2 C 15 II ;ll (see p. 545), interacts by double decomposition 
with the salts of calcium and magnesium giving palmitates, etc., 
of these metals. These salts arc insoluble and form a “curd.” With 
sodium palmitatc Na(CO,C,.,H,,), for example, the action is 

CaS0 4 + 2Na(C0 2 C 15 H 3 ,t -> Ca(C0 2 C ir ,H 31 ) 2 J, + Na 2 S0 4 . 

t 

Not until all the salts causing the hardness have been decom¬ 
posed does thje permanent solution of soap which is required for 
washing begin to be formed. The waste thus involved is often 
very great and expensive. 
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TreatmenJ of Hard Water. — Temporary hardness is com¬ 
monly removed, on a large scale, by adding slaked lime in 
exactly the quantity shown by an analysis of the water to be 
required, and stirring for a considerable time: 

Ca(HCQ 3 ), + Ca(OH), —»2CaC0 3 1 + 2H 2 0. (1) 

• 

The bicarbonate is neutralized add the carbonate which is pre¬ 
cipitated is removed by •filtration. # 

Permanent hardness is not affected by slaked lime, but is re¬ 
lieved by adding sodium carbonate in the •necessary proportion: 

CaS0 4 + Na,C0 3 -» CaC0 3 i + N« 2 S0 4 . (2) 

When both kinds of t hardness are present, crude caustic soda 
(sodiutn hydroxide) may be employed. It neutralizes the bi¬ 
carbonate, precipitating CaC0 3 : 

Ca(HCO „), + 2NaOH -» CaCO, l + Na 2 C0 3 + 2H/J (3) 

and giving sodium carbonate. The latter then acts as in equa¬ 
tion (2). , 

Instead of t1ii,s, the treatments indicated in equations (1) and 
(2) may be applied in combination JPorter-Clark process). 

In the new permutite process the water is simply filtered 
through an artificial sodium silico-aluminatc (permutite) which 
is supplied in the form of a coarse sand. The calcium, etc., in the 
water is exchanged for sodium, which does no harm. If we use 
for permutite the abbreviated formula NaP, we may* write tl*e 
reaction thus: 

Ca (HC0 3 ) 3 + 2NaP -> 2NaIIC0 3 + CaP 2 . 

After twelve hours’ use, the permutite is covered with 10 per cent 
salt solution and allowed to remain for the other twelve hours 
of the day, when it is ready for employment once more: 

2NaCl -f Ca?: -» CaCL + 2NaP. 

Only salt, which is inexpensive, is consumed, and calcium chloride 
solution is thrown away, Permutite removes magnesium, iron, 
manganese, and other elements in the same way. The life of a 
charge is said to be over twenty years. 
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Hard Water in the Laundry. — As we have seen (p. 502), 
soap .will soften water, hut the calcium and magnesium salts of 
the soap acids, which are precipitated, are sticky, and soil the 
goods being washed. Other substances that soften water not 
only give non-adhesive precipitates, but arc also much cheaper, 
and an attempt is generally made to utilize tl),em. The use of 
slaked linie is impracticable orf a small scijle. 

Washing soda Na^CO 3 ,10H 2 O is added to precipitate both 
kinds of hardness: 

Ca (HCO,), +‘ NaX'O, -» CaCO : , J, + 2NaHOO* 

CaS0 4 + NojCOj -» CaCO : , j -|- Na.,S0 4 . 

The small amounts of salts of sodium which remain in the water 
have no action on soap. . 

Household Ammonia NII.,011 acts like sodium hydroxide 
(p. 503): 

Ca(HCO,) 2 + 2NH.OII -> CaCO., | + (NHJ 2 C0 3 + 2H,0 
CaS0 4 + (NH 4 ) .,C0 3 —» CaCO., J, + (NH 4 )M 

except that it will not precipitate magnesium-ion'(sec p. 560). 

When borax Na 2 B 4 0 7 ,lQ)I.0 (p. 456) is added, it is hydro¬ 
lyzed and the sodium hydroxide contained in its solution acts us 
already described. 

The supposed bleaching or whitening action of borax or soda 
is a myth; these salts -prevent staining by the iron in the water. 
They simply precipitate the iron (present as FefHCOj,), which 
almost all waters contain, as FcCO, before the goods are put in. 
This precipitate is easily washed out in rinsing. The palmitate, 
etc., of iron, however, which the soap itself would throw down, 
is sticky and adheres to the cloth. The air subsequently oxidizes 
it and gives hydrated ferric oxide (rust), which is brpwnish-red. 

It is evident that, properly to achieve their purpose, the soda 
anc^ borax must be added, must bo completely dissolved, and 
must be allowed to produce the precipitation of FcC0 3 , CaC0 3 , 
etc., all before the soap, or the goods, is introduced. If the soap 
is dissolved before or with the soda, it will take part in the pre¬ 
cipitation, and give sticky particles containing the iron and cal¬ 
cium salts of the soap acids. 
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Other Sajts of Calcium. — Bleaching-powder CaCl(OCl) ('p. 
296), calcium bisulphite (p. 335), and the phosphates df cal¬ 
cium (p. 527) are elsewhere .discussed. The hydrolysis of calcium 
sulphide in solution has also been mentioned previously (p. 330). 
A solution of this salt is used as a depilatory, since the proteins 
contained in haif and wool are decomposed by, and dissolved in 
alkaline solutions, like {.hat here formed. * 

Ordinary calcium sulphide, after it hag been exposed to sun¬ 
light, usually shines in the dark. Barium sulphide behaves in the 
3»mc way. On this account these substances are used in making 
luminous paint. They apparently owe this behavior to the pres¬ 
ence of traces of compounds of vanadium and bismuth, for the 
purified substances are .not affected in the same fashion. 

The usc*of calcium silicate CaSiO, in glass manufacture has 
already beep described. 

Calcium oxalate CaC 2 0 4 may be observed under the micro¬ 
scope in the cells of many plants. 

Since it is the* lead, soluble common 
salt of calcium, its formation by pre¬ 
cipitation is us?d as a test for calcium 
ions. • 

The manufacture of calcium car¬ 
bide CaC, in the electric furnace has 
been taken up in an earlier chapter 
(P- 421). 

Calcium Cyanamide CaCN 2 . — 

Calcium carbide, when strongly 
heated, absorbs nitrogen, giving a 
mixture of calcium cyanamide and 
carbon (nitro-lime): 

CaC 2 + N 2 -» CaCNj + C. 

The carbide is pulverized and 
placed in a cylindrical* furnace (Fig. 

113), holding 300 to 450 kg. The 
heat (800 to 1000°) is furnished by the passage of a current of 
electricity through a thin carbon rod, which passes through the 
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axis. The tube surrounding the rod and the other'partitions are 
of cardboard, which burns up and leaves openings for the circu¬ 
lation of the nitrogen. The latter ie'made by the fractionation 
of liquid air and is introduced under pressure. In thirty-five 
hours nitrogen ceases to be absorbed, and the product is pulver¬ 
ized when cold. , • 

Calcium cyanamicle is now manufactured in large quantities 
at Niagara Falls (Ontario) and Odda (Norway) for use as a 
fertilizer. It is also a valuable source of ammonia, and was 
utilized very extensively as such for the manufacture of ex¬ 
plosives during the Great War. When treated with hot water, 
calcium cyanamidc is decomposed as follows: 

CaCN„ + 3H 2 0 -> CaCO„ + 2NH. t . . 

In practice, pulverized nitro-lime is fed into an autoclave 
charged with water. Impurities such as free calcium carbide and 
calcium phosphide are immediately decomposed, and the gases 
evolved allowed to escape. Small amounts of alkali arc then 
added to facilitate the evolution of ammonia am] to prevent the 
formation of complex nitrogen compounds. The autoclave is 
closed and steam admitted‘until the pressure rises to 3-4 atmo¬ 
spheres, the heat evolved by the decomposition of the cyanamidc 
being sufficient to carry the reaction to rapid completion. The 
ammonia given off is absorbed in water, or converted directly 
to ammopium sulphate. When the gas ceases to be given off, 
steam is blown through the liquor in the autoclave until all 
residual dissolved ammonia is expelled. 

The productive capacity of cyanamide plants in 1920 exceeded 
1,750,000 tons, calculated as nitro-lime. 

Nitro-lime, when fused with sodium carbonate, gives sodium 
cyanide NaNC, used in the extraction of gold (p. 627): 

, CaCN 2 + C + Na 2 C0 3 -> CaCO, + 2NaNC. 

Calcium-ion Ca++: Analytical Reactipns. — Ionie calcium is 
colorless. It is bivalent, and combines with negative ions. 
Many of the resulting salts are more or less insoluble in water. 
Upon the insolubility of the carbonate, phosphate, and oxalate 
are based tests,for calcium-ion in qualitative analysis (see p. 
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716). The presence of the element is most easily recognized by 
the brick-red color its compounds confer on the Bunsen flame, 
and by two bands — a red «nd a green one — which are shown: 
by the spectroscope. 

.* Strontium Sr 

* / 

The compounds of Strontium resemble closely those of cal¬ 
cium, both in physical properties and in chemical behavior. 

t 

* Occurrence. — The carbonate of strontium SrC0 3 is found as 
strontianite (Strontian, a village in Argyleshire)* The sulphate, 
celestite SrSf),, is more plentiful. The metal may be isolated by 
electrolysis of the molten chloride. 

Compounds of Strontium. — The common salts (chloride, 
nitrate, etc.) are all made from the natural carbonate or sulphate. 
The former m;iy be dissolved directly in acids, and the latter 
is first reduced by means of carbon to tjie sulphide, and then 
treated with acids. 

Strontium-ion Sr++ j s bivalent, anjj gives insoluble compounds 
with carbonate-ion, sulphate-ion, and oxalate-ion. The presence 
of strontium is recognized by the carmine-red color which its 
compounds give to the Bunsen flame (see also p. 509). Its 
spectrum shows several red bands and a very characteristic 
blue line. Salts of strontium, such as the nitrate, are used in 
the manufacture of red lights for fireworks and signals. 

Barium Ba 

The physical and chemical properties of the compounds of 
barium alscf recall those of calcium. 

Occurrence. — Like strontium, barium is found in the form of 
the carbonate, witheritf BaCO s , and the sulphate BaSO,, heavy 
spar or barite (Greek, j3apvs, heavy). The free metal, which is 
silver-white, may be obtained by electrolysis of* the molten 
chloride. 

The compounds are made by treating the natural carbonate 
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with jeids directly, or by first reducing tlie sulphate with carbon 
to sulphide, or converting the carbonate into oxide, and then 
treating the products with acids. 

Compounds of Barium. — Natural barium sulphate BaSO, is 
the source of many of the compounds. The precipitated sulphate, 
made by adding sulphuric acid to thq,, aqueous extract from 
barium .sulphide, is used in making white paint (“blane fixe”), 
in filling paper for glazed cards, and sometimes as an adulterant 
of white lead. A mixture of barium sulphate and zinc sulphide 
ZiuS, prepared in a special way, is called lithopone: 

BaS + ZnS0 4 -> BaSO., i + ZnS 

• 

Made into paint it has greater covering power than white lead, 
docs not darken with hydrogen sulphide as does the hitter, and is 
non-poisonous. Barium sulphate is highly insoluble in water and 
is hardly at all affected by aqueous solutions of any chemical 
agents. 

Barium monoxide EaO is manufactured from the carbonate. 
This, however, demands a much higher temperature than does 
calcium carbonate for its decomposition, the equilibrium tension 
of carbon dioxide not reaching one atmosphere until above 1350°. 
Special means must therefore be employed to assist the reaction. 
Heating with powdered charcoal is very efficient: 

' ' 1 BaC0 3 + C -> BaO + 2CO. 

The oxide unites vigorously with water to form the hydroxide. 

The monoxide, when heated in a stream of air or oxygen, 
gives barium peroxide: 2BaO + Ch 2Ba(X, as. a compact gray 
mass. This change and its reversal constitute the basis of Brin’s 
process for obtaining oxygen from the air. At a s&itable high 
temperature, the air is forced in under pressure, causing the ac¬ 
tion to go forward, while the nitrogen escapes by a valve at the 
far end of the apparatus. Then, without <change of temperature, 
by reversing the pumps, oxygen is taken out, and the reaction 
goes backwards. This alternation makes the process a con¬ 
tinuous one. Barium peroxide is used in the manufacture of 
hydrogen peroxide. 
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Barium hsdroxide Ba(OH) 2 is known in solution as “baryta- 
water.” It is also the most stable of the three hydroxide, and 
may be melted without decomposition. 

Barium-ion Ba++ is a colorless, bivalent ion. Many of its 
compounds arc insoluble in water, and the sulphate is insoluble 
in acids also. Tjie spectrum given by the salts contains a num¬ 
ber of green and orange lines. The Burtsen flame is colored 
green. Salts of barium “are employed, therefore, to giva a green 
light in fireworks and night signals. 

• 

* Distinction between Calcium, Strontium and Barium Com¬ 
pounds.— The flame tests, described above, offer the quickest 
method of recognition. 

Involutions of salt£ of calcium, strontium, and barium, the 
ions may be distinguished by the fact that calcium sulphate 
solution will precipitate the strontium and barium as sulphates, 
but will leave salts of calcium in dilute solution unaffected. 
Similarly, strontium sulphate solution precipitates barium sul¬ 
phate, and does not give any result with^ salts of the first two. 

Exercises. — 1. Arrange the chromates of the metals of this 
family in the order of solubility (sec •Table). Compare the solu¬ 
bilities with those of the carbonates, oxalates.,and sulphates. 

2. Why do lime-water and baryta-water become milky when 
kept in an open bottle? 

3. What will be the ratio by volume, at 150°, of the. nitrogen 
tetroxide and oxygen given off by the decomposition of calcium 
nitrate? What would be the nature of the difference between 
the ratio at 150° and that at room temperature (see p. 392)? 

4. How would you prove bleaching powder CaCl(OCl) to be 
a mixed salt (p. 247), and not an cquimolecul’ar mixture of 
calcium chloride CaCl 2 and calcium hypochlorite Ca(OCl)„? 

5. Why does whitewash become so firmly attached to the wall? 

6. What is the percentage of nitrogen in nitro-limc, assuming 
100 per cent efficiency of conversion? 

7. Make equations for the action of sodium palmitatc: (a) 
upon calcium bicarbonate; (6) upon magnesium sqlphatc. 

8. In softening water: (a) what would be the objection to 
Using an excess of slaked lime; (6) why is prolonged stirring 
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required (p. 503); (c) why must the precipitate be removed by 
filtration? 

9. Explain why wood ashes art sometimes used to soften 
water, and how they act. 

10. Why does fluorite lower the melting-point of a slag? 



CHAPTER *XXXVI' 

> 

PLANT LIFE. CELLULOSE, STARCjfi AND SUGAfe 

, The chemistry of the metals and their’compounds, while of 
the highest importance, is liable to grow tedious to the student, in 
consequence of the necessary similarities in the methods of 
presentation of successive elements. In order to mitigate the 
monotony, therefore, we shall intersperse at appropriate inter¬ 
vals throughput the text a few additional chapters dealing mainly 
with the elementary chemistry of carbon compounds. Plant life 
and plant products will first be discussed. 

Plants and animals arc similar in composition. They contain 
much the same elements, and these are present in the form of 
similar compoufids. They differ sharply, however, in the foods 
they use in constructing these compounds. Plants use simple, 
inorganic, materials; animals absolutely requirij complex, organic 
substances as food. The main chemical processes, therefore, are 
very different in the two groups. 

How the Plant Feeds.— The walls of the cells which form 
the frame-work of a plant are made of cellulose fC„H 10 O 5 )„. In 
the cells, especially in certain parts of the plant, granules of 
starch (C 0 H 1( ,O 5 ) x are found. These complex substances differ 
in properties, although they have the same composition. The 
plant juice /sap) contains sugars, such as cane-sugar or sucrose, 
C,„H,,O n , in variable amounts, and also esters (vegetable oils, 
p. 545) and alkaloids (vegetable bases, p. 594) in much smaHer 
quantities. The plant cells also contain still more complex sub¬ 
stances, known as proteins. Gluten, the sticky portion of wheat 
flour (p. 5), is a typical protein. These proteins ijre the chief 
components of the protoplasm, a semi-liquid substance lining 
each active plant-cell, and the real seat of life of the plant. Now 
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all these substances contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and 
plant 1 ' food must furnish these elements, which constitute over 
95 per cent, on the average, of all. plants. Hence, in addition 
to large quantities of water ascending from the soil through the 
roots and stem, and sufficient amounts of compounds of nitrogen, 
potassium, phosphorus, and o^her elements, albplants require an 
abundant supply of carbon in absorbable form. This carbon is 
practically all taken <up by plants in 'the form of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide. It is admitted through minute openings 
(stomata), situated mainly in the surface of the leaves. 1 

The Reactions Involved.— Comparison of the formula; of 
carbon dioxide CO. and of any plant, substance, like starch 
(C 0 H ,„(),),., shows at once that the latter contains ?. far smaller 
proportion of oxygen, relatively to the amount of carbon, than 
does the former. Hence, during the 
digestion or assimilation of the carbon 
dioxide by the plant, .this compound 
must be reduced. In point of fact, the 
chlorophyll (green coloring matter) 
pnd protoplasm in the leaves act 
upon the carbon dioxide, causing 
oxygen to be liberated: 

6CO, + 5H.0 -> G.H..O. + 60 2 1 

This action goes on only in the sun¬ 
light. The steps by which sugar, 
starch, and cellulose are manufactured 
by the plant out of water and carbon 
dioxide, are not yet perfectly under¬ 
stood. But the liberation of the oxygen is easily shown by plac¬ 
ing a green plant under water in a jar, and setting the jar in the 
suriiight (Fig. 114). Bubbles of gas appear on the leaves, grow 
larger, and then detach themselves and ri§e to the top. The gas 
relights a glowing splinter of wood, and is pure oxygen. 

The resu'ts of recent investigations suggest the following 
stages of the reaction: 

(1) Carbonic acid, formed by the union of water and carbon 
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dioxide, is reduced to formaldehyde (p. 436), oxygen being liber¬ 
ated: 

H 2 C0 3 -» 1I.CHO + 0,. 

(2) Formaldehyde molecules quickly combine together, or 
polymerize, to give simple sugars with the formula G fl H 12 0 8 : 

6H.CHO —* C 0 H l2 0„. 

,(3) These sugars lose a molecule of water, and polymerize 
further to form starch and cellulose: « 

nC a H 12 O e# -^ nH 2 0 + (C u H 10 O c ) n 

• 

Reactions '(1) and (2) have been carried out in the laboratory 
with ultra-violet light as a catalyst. Chlorophyll thus appears 
to act in the role of a promoter (compare p. 427), in the presence 
of which the reactions arc able to proceed in visible light. 

Reverse reactions also take place in the .plant. Thus starch, 
which first accumulates in the leaves, is later turned back into a 
sugar soluble in the sap, and is thus atyle to pass to parts of the 
plant requiring new material. Some carbon dioxide is also 
liberated from plant surfaces by oxidation of sugars. 

The Thermochemistry of the Reaction. — In the combine-. 
tion of carbon and oxygen, during combustion of wood or coal, 
much heat is liberated. Hence, when oxygen is taken out of 
carbon dioxide again, heat or energy in some form must be sup¬ 
plied. When this takes place in a plant, the energy, is evidently 
furnished by the sunlight, for the action proceeds more slowly in 
the shade, and ceases in the dark. 

The energy required can be measured, and may be expressed 
in calories. The energy required to produce one simple formula 
weight of cellulose (C„H,„0 5 = 162 g.) is 671,000 calorics. The 
whole may be represented in a rough equation, in which the 
intermediate steps are left out, and only the starting .substances 
and the final products are shown: 

6CO, + 5H.0 + 671,000 cal. -» CJI,„0 5 -f 60 a . 
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Cellulose (CfrH ioOs)^ — This substance, named cellulose be¬ 
cause it forms the walls of the cells, composes much of the frame¬ 
work and intricate structure of p’lants. Wc are familiar with 
pure cellulose in the forms of filter paper and cotton. The latter 
consists of fine, hollow tubes of cellulose (see A, Tig. 127, p. 591), 
large tufts of which surround the seed of the cotton plant. Linen 
is almost pure cellulose, wood is largely cellulose, and paper pulp 
is practically all eclfulose. 

Cellulose interacts with very few chemical substances. It is 
because it thus remains unchanged by most substances that come 
in contact with it, that it can be used as a filter paper. When it 
does undergo chemical change, it acts as if it contained hydroxyl 
(OH) groups, and behaves therefore chemically lijce an alcohol 
(see p. 595) forming valuable derivatives (explosives and plas¬ 
tics) which will bo discussed later (Chapter XL1I). 

Paper Manufacture. — Paper is composed of cellulose 
(C 0 H,„O r ,)„ and is made from a mixture of cotton or linen pulp 
and wood pulp — the cheapest varieties from the latter alone. 
The wood is cut into chips and heated (“cooked”) with a solu¬ 
tion of calcium bisulphite Ca(HSO ; .)„. This dissolves out the 
lignin, which, together with cellulose, makes up the solid part of 
its structure. The pulpy material is then washed, beaten with 
water to reduce it to minute shreds, and bleached with very dilute 
chlorine-water. The pure cellulose, now paper pulp, suspended in 
water, is spread on screens, drained, pressed, and dried. During 
the process other substances are usually added. Thus size (glue 
or gelatine) prevents the ink from running; pulverized calcium 
sulphate (gypsum), and other white solids (“loading”) give body 
to the paper and make possible the subsequent production of a 
smooth surface by rolling (“calendering”). Ultramarine (blue) 
and other colored powders arc added to the pulp when special 
tints are required. 

Other Uses of Cellulose. — Cellulose dissolves in hot, con¬ 
centrated zinc chloride solution. When the liquid is pressed 
through a s'mall orifice into alcohol, the cellulose is reprecipitatec 
in the form of a thread. By carbonizing, this is made into flla 
merits for inca tides cent electric lamps. 
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Cellulose is soluble also in a solution of cupric hydroxide in 
excess of ammonium hydroxide, and is reprecipitated by dilute 
sulphuric acid. Paper or cotton goods can be passed through 
first one and then the other of these liquids, and so receive a 
tough, waterproof <surface. Artificial silk is made by pressing the 
solution through Sics into the precipitant. 14 can be dyed to any 
desired tint, and is at ‘least as brilliant jn appearance^ as the 
natural article. Its strength, however, does not equal that of the 
natural silk fibre, especially when wet. • 

Cotton, when dipped in strong sodium hydroxide solution, 
and then stretched while drying to prevent the Shrinkage which 
otherwise occurs, acquires a brilliant luster and is used in enor¬ 
mous (fbantifcicK under the name of mercerized cotton. 

Finally, mercerized cotton, or wood pulp treated with caustic 
soda, combines with carbon disulphide to give viscose. Viscose 
dissolves in water, and decomposes in solution giving a plastic 
form of cellulose. This can be rolled into transparent sheets, 
made into caps for bottles, moulded into .any form, or pressed 
through dies int* solutions of salts of ammonium to give another 
form of artificial silk. 

Starch (CtH^Os),. — Starch is found in plants in little color¬ 
less granules of various rounded shapes ( Fig. 1151 which may 
readily be seen under the microscope. 

These granules arc massed in large 
numbers in the ears of wheat, and 
oats, in the tubers of potatoes, in the 
grains of maize (corn) and in peas 
and beans. Even in the leaves they 
can be sccij, immediately after the 
plant has been exposed to sunlight. 

They gradually disappear from the leaves in the dark. They 
can be recognized, not only by their appearance, but, without a 
microscope, by the ioefine test. When a drop of a potassium 
iodide solution, rendered brown by the addition of a little free 
iodine, is placed on the leaf or other part of the plant, the gran¬ 
ules of starch become blue (compare p. 5) while the other parts 
are not affected. 
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Preparation of Starch. — If flour, which is made by grinding 
wheat, and is three-fourths starch, is placed in a muslin bag and 
kneaded under water, the granules ef starch are washed out and 
render the water milky (p. 5). After a time the granules settle 
and the water can be poured off. Starch is. manufactured by 
washing disintegrated potatoes (in Europe) or maize (in 
America) on sieves, and collecting and drying the white powder 
deposited in the watoV used for the washing. 

Starch is not soluble in water. If it is boiled with water, 
however, the granules swell and break, and the starch becomes 
finely diffused through the water, forming a clear liquid. With 
little water, a sort of transparent jelly is produced. When the 
liquid is poured through a filter, a largt. part of the stanch goes 
through the paper as if it were truly dissolved. ‘Such a state 
is called a colloidal suspension (p. 138). Imitation-solutions like 
this arc constantly met with in using complex organic compounds 
such as enter into jellies, glues, soaps, and the juices of the 
bodies of animals. Even inorganic substances, of the insoluble 
class, give such suspensions. A description of their peculiarities 
must be noticed under soap (pp. 553-554). 

The colloidal suspension of starch is used in the laundry, for 
stiffening white goods. Glucose is manufactured from it. 

Since neither cellulose nor starch can be vaporized without 
decomposition, and since they do not form true solutions in any 
•of the Common solvents, we have no means of determining their 
molecular weights, and arc therefore forced to write their formula! 
in the indeterminate forms (C„II 10 O e ) B and (C u H lu 0 5 )a: respec¬ 
tively. The molecule in each case is, in all probability, exceed¬ 
ingly complex. 

Glucose C 6 Hi 2 06 from Starch. — When starch is boiled with 
water, to which a few drops of an acid (catalyst) such as hydro- 
cltloric acid have been added, the liquid, after neutralization of 
the acid, is found to be sweet in taste. A kind of sugar, glucose 
C„H, 2 0 8 , can be obtained in crystals by evaporation. In com¬ 
merce the evaporation is stopped before crystallization begins, 
and the syrup (“corn-syrup,” if maize is the source of the starch) 
is sold for making candy and for preserving fruits. 
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* (W,). + xll 2 0 —* xC„H 12 O 0 . 

Glucose is known also dextrose and as grape sugar. Brown¬ 
ish crystalline granules found in dried grapes (raisins) are mainly 
composed of it. When pure, it is almost colorless. It reduces 
cupric hydroxide, in Fehling’s solution (p. 009), to cuprous oxide. 

» . 

The Sugars.—The’common sugars are divided into two 
classes. There are several sugars, having the same formula, 
C„H ]2 O u , but different properties, which nr* called monosacchar¬ 
ides. Other sugars, having twice as many carbon units in the 
formula C 12 H 22 0,,, are called disaccharides. The'sugars we have 
occasion to mention here are the following: 

Monosapcfiarides: Glucose (dextrose or grape sugar) C u II 12 0 0 . 

• Fructose (fruit sugar) C„H )2 0„. 

Disaccharides: Sucrose (cane-sugar, beet-sugar, saccha¬ 

rose) C 12 H 22 O n . 

Maltose (formed by action of malt on 
starch) C, 2 II 22 O n .‘ 

Lactose (milk-sugar, found only in ani¬ 
mals) C.JLA,. 

Carbohydrates. — Since cellulose, starch and the sugars are 
freely changed, one into another, they are grouped together in 
one class, the carbohydrates. The word refers to the fact that 
they contain hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions required to 
form water, and are, therefore, in a sense, hydrates of carbon. 
When dehydrating agents like concentrated sulphuric acid (p. 
345) act on the carbohydrates, a black mass of carbon is left. 

Sucrose »r Cane-Sugar CnH 22 0n. —The sugar-cane and the 
beet produce exceptionally large amounts of this sugar, which is 
the one commonly used as table sugar. Maple sugar, obtained 
by evaporating the sa(j of the tree, is composed mainly of the 
same substance. 

The sugar-cane forms stalks from ten to twelve feet high. 
The juices are extracted by crushing the plants between rollers. 
The liquid is evaporated in closed pans. A vacuum maintained 
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in the pans permits the boiling of the solution at a low tempera¬ 
ture (about 66 degrees) and prevents the decomposition of a part 
of the sugar which would otherwise o<yur. When the syrup cools, 
the sugar crystallizes and the crystals are freed from the liquid 
in centrifugal machines. The crystals are brown in color. At 
the sugar refinery they are dissolved, and the ’.solution is passed 
through a column of bone charcoal. This adsorbs the coloring 
matter, and the filtrate is once more evaporated and allowed to 
crystallize. Refined cane-sugar has a faint yellow tint, and a 
small amount of ultramarine is added to cover up this tint, and 
give the white appearance which is popularly connected with 
purity in sugar! 

The sugar beets, which contain 16 per cent or more of cane- 
sugar, are sliced and steeped in water to extract thq sugaV. The 
liquid contains gummy material in colloidal suspension. This is 
coagulated and precipitated by adding “milk of lime” (calcium 
hydroxide Ca(OII) 2 suspended in water) and boiling. Carbon 
dioxide is then passed through the solution to. precipitate the 
excess of lime: 

Ca (OH)-f C0 2 -» CaC0 3 1 + Hi). 

% 

The solution is decolorized with charcoal and evaporated to 
crystallization in the same way as is the extract from the sugar¬ 
cane. 

Properties of Sucrose. — Sucrose crystallizes in four-sided 
prisms, the form of which is seen in “rock-candy.” It. melts 
at 160°. It does not reduce Folding's solution (p. 517). When 
heated to 200 to 210° it begins to decompose, slowly losing water 
and leaving a brown, soluble mass called caramel, used in color¬ 
ing whisky and soups. 

When boiled with water, to which a trace of an acid catalyst 
hqs been added, it is hydrolyzed, giving a mixture of the two 
monosaccharides, glucose and fructose: 

c,jH 2J o u + h 2 0—»■ c,.i-i,a'+ cyi.A. 

This mixture of glucose and fructose is called invert sugar 
and is found in many sweet fruits and in honey. Each sugar 
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interferes with the crystallization of the other, by lowering the 
freezing-point (p. 218), and so invert sugar is added ifl milking 
“fondant” candy and canVy that is to be “pulled,” both of 
which are intended to remain soft for some time. With the 
same object in view, vinegar, lemon juice, or cream of tartar 
is added to a syrup made from cane-sugar, in order that the acid 
contained in them may produce some invert'sugar and so give a 
less crystalliznbie mixture (icing for cakes). Prolonged.heating 
has the same effect. 

> 

Exercises. — 1. What inference do you draw as to the com¬ 
position of tapioca, sago, and rice from the fact's that they are 
plant products and wh«jp boiled with water and cooled give a 
jelly-lilJc mass? How should you confirm your inference? 

2. (a) "Why does a concentrated solution of sugar boil at a 
temperature far above that of boiling water? (6) In evaporation 
why is the boiling-point lower in a vacuum than in air? 

3. In what •relative volumes are carbon dioxide used and 

oxygen produced by a plant? . 

4. What products must be formed when paper is burned? 
Make the equation. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

PLANT GROWTH. OSMOSIS. FERTILIZERS 

For successful growth, plants require carbon, hydrogen, oxy¬ 
gen, phosphorus-, potassium, nitrogen, sulphur, calcium, iron, and 
magnesium. The carbon is chiefly supplied by the carbon dioxide 
in the air, as we saw in the preceding chapter. Waiter Supplies 
hydrogen and oxygen, entering through the leaves', and also 
through the roots and stems. Oxygen is also supplied directly 
by the air. Phosphorus, nitrogen, and sulphur are absorbed 
from the soil by the roots as soluble phosphates, nitrates, and 
sulphates, and nitrogen sometimes as ammonia. Potassium 
commonly enters as carbonate or bicarbonate. Calcium and 
magnesium are absorbed t as phosphate, nitrate, sulphate, or 
bicarbonate; and iron as ferric hydroxide (Fe(OH) :l ). Man¬ 
ganese, chlorine ‘and silicon are also present in many plants. 
In some species, sodium salts can take the place of potassium 
salts. 

• The' last-named elements arc used in such small amounts 
relative to the available supply in the soil, that they rarely need 
attention. Nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and calcium, how¬ 
ever, the presence of which in quantity is essential to the life and 
development of plants, often need to be added to soils which 
are deficient in these elements. Suitable compounds are therefore 
used in enormous quantities as fertilizers. 

^Before discussing individual fertilizers, we may profitably 
take up the general question of how the plant derives its food 
from the soil. ‘ 

How thtf Plant Feeds.— We have mentioned (p. 511) that 
the plant juice or sap contains soluble sugars, which travel to 
• 520 
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those parts of the plant which require new material for their 
growth. The moist walls of the root-hairs of thc.pliyit are 
freely permeable to water^ the entrance of which into the plant 
from the soil is necessary to offset evaporation from the leaves 
and stems. Soluble salts present in the soil water are also able to 
pass, although less freely, through these walls, and are incor¬ 
porated in the sap. If they ate if nutritive value to the plant, 
they react, as they circulate through the plant from cell to cell, 
with the organic constituents there present, forming more com¬ 
plex compounds which arc unable to permeate the boundary walls 
of the cells, and thus become permanently fixed in the growing 
parts. If they arc not of nutritive value, tlfcy complete the 
circuit unchanged. 

N<Jw thg passage of salts from the soil water into the plant 
continues* only unt il the sap inside contains the same concentra¬ 
tion of cacfi salt as the solution outside. Hence while nutritive 
constituents, which are removed from the sap during its circula¬ 
tion through the plant, can continuously enter to keep up the 
supply necessary for growth, non-nutritive constituents soon 
reach their equilibrium concentration and are thereafter rejected. 

Osmosis. — The membranes lining the cell walls and the root- 
hairs of plants exercise, as we saw above, a selective action with 
regard to the passage of different substances through them 
Water is able to permeate the membranes quite freely, dissolv 
salts pass through less readily, while the movement #F compl 
organic substances, such as proteins, is completely blocked. Up 
this selective flow of materials through the plant membranes, 
must be noted, the life of a plant is absolutely dependent. If t 
membranes were freely permeable to the organic*materials co 
tained in the plant sap, the plant would soon lose these materii 
to the outside soil and die of exhaustion. 

The selective flow of certain components of a solution thr^u 
a membrane is known as osmosis. Osmosis and its consequence, 
osmotic pressure, arc* phenomena which may be very clearly 
illustrated in the laboratory by means of a solution of cane sugar 
and an artificial membrane of precipitated cupric' ferrocyanide 
Cu a .Fe(CN) „. 
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■ Osmotic Pressure. — A suitable scmi-pcrmeable membrane 
may bo obtained by soaking a clean porous pot in a solution of 



potassium, /errocyanide K 4 .Fe(CN) 0 
(p. 704), rinsing in water, and then 
allowing to stand in a solution of 
cuprie sulphate. Thfc diffusion of the 
latter substance into the cell produces, 
by double decomposition, a film of in¬ 
soluble copper ferrocyanide within its 
walls. This film is freely permeablj; 
to water molecules, but not to mole¬ 
cules of sugar dissolved in the water. 

A simpler .method is to use a dif¬ 
fusion shell of specially treated Jiarch- 
ment, of test-tube form. .This, how¬ 
ever, is not entirely impermeable to 
sugar molecules. 

The porous pot or diffusion shell, 
filled with sugar solution, is securely 
attached to a long glass tube, and 
suspended in pure water (Fig. 116). 
It is found that the level of the liquid 
in the tube gradually rises until, if the 
membrane remains intact and is truly 
impermeable to sugar, a definite hy¬ 
drostatic pressure is established, the 
magnitude of this osmotic pressure 
depending only upon the temperature 
and upon the fraction of sugar mole¬ 
cules in the solution within the cell. 

Explanation of Osmotic Pressure. 


Fin. 116. 


— For a complete discussion of os¬ 


motic pressure, the reader is referred 
to a modem text-book of physical chemistry. A brief explana¬ 
tion by means of the molecular hypothesis, however, may bo 
given here. 
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The moieiiules of water in the pure water outside the cell, 
and the molecules of water and of sugar in the solution inside the 
cell, arc all in rapid motic^i, (p. 144). When, in consequence of 
this motion, they strike the membrane, water molecules have a 
chance of passing through, but sugar molecules are all turned 
back. Now the. concentration of water molecules in the pure 
water outside, striking t|ie membraVte and attempting to enter the 
cell, is greater than the Concentration of yater molecules in the 
solution inside, striking the membrane and attempting to leave 
the c(>U (compare vapor pressures, p. 153)'. Hence more water 
molecules will be entering than leaving, and the level of the 
liquid inside the tube must rise in consequence. * 

Wljy does the leveixf the liquid stop rising when a definite 
hydrostatjc lieud has been established? Because now, although 
there is still a greater concentration of water molecules in the 
pure water outside than in the solution inside, water molecules 
attempting to enter the cell through the membrane are opposed 
by the hydrostatic pressure, while water molecules attempting 
to leave are assisted in their passage. We have on one side of 
the membrane inure water molecules with a smaller chance of get¬ 
ting through, on the other side fewer water molecules with a 
greater chance of getting through. Equilibrium is reached, evi¬ 
dently, when these two factors counterbalance. 

The student should note very carefully the fact that the sugar 
molecules are not directly concerned in the phenomenon of 
osmotic pressure. Their function is merely to reduce the conceA- 
tration of water molecules in the solution inside the cell. Any 
solute, with respect to which the membrane is similarly imper¬ 
meable, will give the same effect, the osmotic pressure at any 
given temperature being dependent only upon the fraction of 
solute molecules in the solution, that is, upon the extent to which 
the concentration of water molecules has been reduced (compare, 
again, vapor pressure depression of solutions, p. 153). . 

A solution containing 1 g. molecular weight of an inert solute 
dissolved in 1000 g. water should give at 20°, with a perfectly 
semi-permeable membrane, an osmotic pressure of 23.6 atmos¬ 
pheres. 
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Osmotic Pressure and the Gas Laws. — It may be shown, 
by thA usS of thermodynamics, that the osmotic pressure of an 
exceedingly dilute solution is, under, Certain assumptions, prac¬ 
tically identical with the gaseous pressure which the solute would 
exercise if the solvent were suddenly annihilated and the solute 
were to exist, in the space formerly occupied by the solution, in 
the state of a gas. This fact, first demonstrated by Van’t Hoff 
in 1885, has led many-chemists to consider osmotic pressure an 
exact analogy of gaseous pressure and to assume that the gas 
laws are fundamentally applicable to dilute solutions. Such a 
point of view proved, indeed, of extreme value in the early 
theoretical development of the properties of solutions. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the tendency to press the analogy too far was 
seldom resisted. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that osmofic pressure 
bears no direct relation at all to gaseous pressure, and the 
true osmotic pressure equation is quite distinct from any possible 
gas equation. The laws for a perfect gas are represented by the 
statement: PV = RT \where P is the pressure, V the volume 
occupied by one gram-molecular weight of the |as, T the ab¬ 
solute temperature, and R « constant). The osmotic pressure 
equation for an ideal solution, omitting a small correction for 
compressibility, may be written: I1V = RT log,, x (where n is 
the osmotic pressure, V the volume occupied by one gram- 
molecular. weight of the solvent, and x the molecular fraction of 
the solvent in the solution). This admittedly reduces to the 
perfect gas equation when the solution is infinitely dilute, but 
the student with any knowledge of mathematics will recognize 
that two functions may possess the same limiting value without 
being related in any way. As has been shown in the preceding 
section, it is the solvent, not the solute, that is directly con¬ 
cerned in the phenomenon of osmotic pressure, and any attempt 
to correlate the properties of solutions of finite concentration with 
the gas laws, neglecting the solvent entirely, is certain to lead 
to confusion. 

According, to the modern view-point, any solute in a liquid 
solution must be assumed to exist, however great its dilution, 
not in the gaseous but in the liquid state (see p. 144). 
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Osmotic Pressure in Plant Life. — Osmotic pressure was first 
studied by Pfcffer, a botanist, in 1877. Do Vries (187^) used 
plant cells for the same ptirpose. The cells included n liquid con¬ 
taining various salts in solution, and a protoplasmic layer which 
lined, but was npt firmly attached to, the cell wall. This proto¬ 
plasmic layer behaved like an imperfect semi-permeable mem¬ 
brane. When such cells were immersed in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of any substance, the water passed from (he interior of the 
cell to the solution, and by means of a microscope a shrinkage of 
the protoplasmic layer away from the cell wall could be observed. 
Conversely, when such cells were placed in pure,water, or a solu¬ 
tion of a very dilute nature, water passed from the outside into 
the interior, and the jfrotoplasmie layer was distended so as to 
cause tho cell to become turgid. 

Osmotic!' pressure is, therefore, a subject of great interest in 
connection with the physiology of plants. It aids in explain¬ 
ing why a withered flower, containing a solution in its cells, re¬ 
vives when placed in pure water. The latter enters through the 
walls of the cplls, and the pressure thus produced distends the 
structure and stiffens it. Similarly, the wilting of plants, when 
too high a concentration of salts as icrtilizcrs is added to the soil, 
is explained. In the animal body also, osmosis plays a large 
part. 

Fertilizers. — Many soils arc cither naturally deficient in ope 
or more of the necessary plant foods, or the supply may have 
been exhausted by repeated cropping. Every crop removes 
permanently a certain part of the supply. Thus, in the case 
of nitrogen, an average crop of maize or corn (45 bushels) re¬ 
moves 63 pounds per acre, a crop of cabbage (15 tons) removes 
100 pounds per acre, clover hay (2 tons) 82 pounds, and wheat 
(15 bushels) 31 pounds. When the supply becomes reduced, the 
crops become poor. Moreover, the necessary elements must be 
present in soluble f<ym, or they cannot enter into the plant 
system. 

Felspar KAlSi 3 O s is a common constituent of. many rocks, 
such as granite (p. 4). When such rock material, contained in 
the soil, is decomposed by weathering, through the action of car- 
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bonic (tcid,from the atmosphere, the felspar gives Hay HAlSi0 4 
and soluble compounds of potassium. There are immense quan¬ 
tities of felspar available, but the process of weathering is very 
slow, and in many agricultural regions the soil is therefore de¬ 
ficient in soluble salts of potassium. 

It is just as necessary to i f eed crops as to'feed cattle, and 
equally foolish to starve either of then?. Fertilizers are used 
to make' good the original, or acquired dcficienccs of the soil 
in the most important elements, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium 
and calcium. It is absolutely necessary, in addition, to keep up d 
sufficient supply'of fresh organic material in the soil, or the use 
of fertilizers may result in more harm than benefit. 

The value of the systematic use of fertilizers is indicated by 
comparison of the average crop of wheat per acre in- different 
countries. The average of ten successive years is: Denmark 40 
bushels, Great Britain 33, Germany 29, United States 14. 

Nitrogen. — The nitrogen is supplied ns sodium nitrate or 
guano (p. 489), calcium nitrate (p. 394), ammqnium sulphate 
(p. 485), calcium cyanamide (p. 505), manure or the offal ("tank¬ 
age”) and ground bones from slaughter houses. 

‘Over every acre of the earth’s surface there 
arc 34,000 tons of free atmospheric nitrogen. 
Plants in general are incapable of drawing upon 
this immense store for the nitrogen necessary for 
their growth, but peas, beans, clover, alfalfa and 
other leguminous plants bear round their roots 
colonies of a special kind of bacteria which has 
the power to bring free nitrogen into combina¬ 
tion. In these root nodules (Fig. 117) the 
bacteria first produce proteins, which later de¬ 
compose, and ultimately yield nitric acid. In 
this way a crop of clover will fertilize the soil, 
not only for itself, but also'for the following crop. 

Fio. ii 7 . The advantage of rotation of crops is therefore 
' explained. 

The beneficial action of bacteria upon plant growth is not 
limited to this special case. The soil is crowded with bacteria 
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which assists in the decomposition or rotting of vegetable and 
animal matter. The product, the black, gummy stuff'of d fertile 
soil, is called humus. CA^tain varieties of bacteria convert in¬ 
soluble carbohydrates such as cellulose into simpler soluble mate¬ 
rials, immediately available for plant use. Other species liberate 
the nitrogen from proteins in thy, form of ammonia and amino- 
compounds (p. 441). Others, again, oxidize these compounds to 
nitrous acid and nitrites. Still others, finally, oxidize these prod¬ 
ucts to nitric acid and nitrates. 

' The actual assimilation of nitrogen by plants, in whatever 
form that element is originally present in or added to the soil, 
takes place almost exclusively through soluble nitrates. The 
co-ordinated tcam-wofk of all of the above classes of bacteria is 
therefore an essential point in the efficient utilization of other 
nitrogen-containing fertilizers. 

Phosphorus. — Natural calcium phosphate Ca,(P0 4 ) 2 is the 
orthophosphate of calcium. It is found in considerable deposits 
in S. Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, and several western states, 
and in Algeria and Tunis. This insoluble salt, however, affords 
only an exceedingly dilute phosphorus diet for plants. Hence, 
a more soluble compound is to be preferred, This is found in 
calcium acid-phosphate (“superphosphate”) CaH 4 (P0 4 ) 2 , which 
is made by heating pulverized natural calcium phosphate with 
sulphuric acid containing the requisite proportion of water: 

Ca 3 (P0 4 ) -.+2H 2 S0 4 +4H a O—»CaH 4 (P0 4 ) 2 + 2 (CaS0 4 ,2H 2 0). 

The whole turns into a dry mixture, consisting of the superphos¬ 
phate and gypsum (hydrated calcium sulphate). The latter does 
not interfere with the fertilizing power of the soluble superphos¬ 
phate, so the mixture is placed directly in sacks and sold as 
“superphosphate of lime.” 

In slaughter houses the bones, after being deprived of fat^and 
gelatin, give a residue which is rich in calcium phosphate. This 
residue is treated with sulphuric acid and made into fertilizer. 

Potassium. — Wood ashes contain much potassium carbonate, 
and are used as fertilizers for this reason. The giant seaweeds 
(kelp) of the Pacific coast have also been found to contain an 
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unusually Jarge proportion of salts of potassium. ' By far the 
most important source of this element, however, is potassium 
chloride, obtained from natural salt deposits. 

The average production of the German deposits at Stassfurt 
in the ten years preceding the war exceeded 1,000,000 tons (cal¬ 
culated as KjO). The?* deposits constituted practically a world 
monopoly, and the shortage of potassium r.alts for fertilizer pur¬ 
poses during the war 1 was consequently extreme. The most 
strenuous efforts to develop the potassium resources of the United 
States (natural brines, kelp, recoverable by-products from the' 
cement and molasses industries, etc.) culminated in a production 
of only 50,000 tons K 2 C in 1918. Fortunately, the cession of 
Alsace to France has destroyed the GermaiY monopoly, silica: very 
extensive deposits exist near Mulhouso. The working-of these 
deposits has been greatly hampered by the damage dm'Ie to shafts 
and machinery by the Germans before their evacuation, but 
production in 1920 already exceeded 200,000 tons ICO. 

Potassium chloride occurs in the Stassfurt deposits, as sylvite 
KC1, but is chiefly associated with magnesium chjoride as car- 
nallite KCl,MgCL,,6H,0. When water is added to carnallite, a 
large part of the potassium chloride, which is much less soluble, 
separates out. Complete extraction and purification of the salt 
involve a series of recrystallizations. The Alsace deposits ron- 
. tain very little magnesium salts, and the separation of the potas¬ 
sium chloride from the sodium chloride with which it is mixed is 
comparatively simple. 

Potassium sulphate is also obtained from salt deposits, and is 
substituted for potassium chloride as a fertilizer for certain crops, 
such as tobacco. Chlorides, in general, melt at lower tempera¬ 
tures than sulphates, and the presence of a chloride in tobacco 
results in an ash that fuses on burning. This is, obviously, an 
undesirable property, especially for cigars. 

Calcium. — Calcium is naturally present in many soils as 
calcium carbonate CaCO.,. In contact with water containing car¬ 
bonic acid (see p. 501), this gives a solution of the more soluble 
bicarbonate Ca(HCO„) 2 . Other compounds of calcium which are 
used as fertilizers'include lime CaO or Ca(OH)„, calcium plios- 
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phate and acid phosphate, calcium sulphate or gypsum (p. 500), 
and calcium cyanamide. * 

Manure. — One ton of farm manure contains about 10 pounds 
of nitrogen (chiefly as urea CO(NH 2 ) 2 and proteins), 5 pounds of 
phosphoric acid ahd 10 pounds of potash. The manure is mixed 
with the soil just before planting seed, or is used as top dressing. 

The bacteria in the air and in the soil assist materially in the 
changes in the manure. Thus urea is hydrolyzed to ammonium 
edrbonate (NH 4 ) 2 CO.,: 

co (Nib), + 2 H 2 o (nh 4 u;o; 

The proteins are changikl by air bacteria into ammonia. The 
formation of nitrates seldom happens in manure piles, but scat¬ 
tered manure, with the help of soil bacteria, develops nitrates. 

The potassium compounds form potassium hydrogen carbonate 
KHC0 3 . The phosphorus and sulphur compounds become sol¬ 
uble phosphates and sulphates. 

Indirect Fertilizers. — Not all substances which are added 
to the soil arc employed with the direct object of their assimilation 
for plant growth. Often indirect effects indui ed by their pres¬ 
ence are of greater importance. A few cases where calcium salts 
are of service as indirect fertilizers may be briefly presented as 
illustrations of this point. 

(1) Gypsum, CaS0 4 ,2H 2 0 is added to manure at the rate 
of 100 pounds per ton. This slightly soluble salt reacts in the 
soil solution with the ammonium carbonate produced by the hy¬ 
drolysis of urea, precipitating the much less soluble calcium car¬ 
bonate and leaving ammonium sulphate in solution: 

(NHj) 2 C0 3 + CaS0 4 -> (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 -f CaCO, j. 

Now ammonium sulphate, being a salt of a strong acid witfl a 
weak base, is only very slightly hydrolyzed in solution (see p. 
326). Ammonium carbonate, however, is a salt of a weak acid 
and a weak base, and is extensively hydrolyzed. This hydrolysis, 
unless a large excess of water is present, would lead to rapid loss 
of ammonia from the manure. The smell of free ammonia, in- 
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deed, is often very noticeable in manure piles. The addition of 
gypsum fixes this valuable constituent in the fertilizer for plant 
use. Lime, on the other hand, would assist in the liberation of 
ammonia. 

(2) Gypsum is often added, also, to clay sqils with the object 
of converting insoluble comppunds of potassium into more sol¬ 
uble compounds. Lime and calcium carbonate are employed to 
change'insoluble phosphates of iron and aluminium into more 
soluble calcium phosphates. 

(3) Some soils are either naturally acidic or sour, or have 
become so by excessive use of sulphate fertilizers, and are hence 
unfavorable to plant growth. This acidity is corrected by addi¬ 
tion of lime or calcium carbonate, but iuK gypsum. , 

(4) Salts which are injurious to plants, such as .soluble mag¬ 
nesium compounds or “black alkali” (sodium caibonate), are 
converted into less soluble compounds, such as magnesium hy¬ 
droxide or carbonate, by addition of lime or calcium carbonate, 
or into non-poisonous compounds, such as sodium sulphate, by 
gypsum. 

Adsorption in Soils.— As we have seen, fertilizers must 
contain the elements necessary for plant growth in soluble form. 
It is undesirable, however, to use salts which arc exceedingly 
soluble in water as fertilizers, since they will obviously be rapidly 
washed away from the surface soil. A large proportion of all 
fertilizers is unavoidably wasted in this manner. The minute 
particles of the soil, however, possess the power of conserving 
dissolved substances in the soil solution by concentrating and 
holding them upon their moist surfaces. This phenomenon, 
adsorption, is of considerable interest and importance in other 
connections, and will be taken up in detail in later chapters 
(pp. 536, 556, 590). 

Exercises. — 1. Given an osmotic pressure cell and an un¬ 
known substance, soluble in water, to which the membrane is 
perfectly impermeable, how could you determine the moleculai 
weight of the substance? 
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2. What (tvould be the effect of putting fresh flowers in a vase 
containing a concentrated salt solution? * t 

y 3. At 20° 100 c.c. of \yater, shaken up with excess NaCl and 
KC1, dissolve 30 g. NaCl and 15 g. KC1. At 100° the same 
amount of water, in equilibrium with the same two solids, con¬ 
tains 20 g. NaCl and 40 g. KC1. On the basis of these figures, 
devise a method for separating kCl from NaCl in the Alsace 
deposits. * . „ 

4. The use of ammonium sulphate as a fertilizer is apt to 
Result in an add soil. Explain why. 

5. What arc the three elements most needed in fertilizers? 
Of which docs every country have a free and unlimited supply? 
How pan it be made .available? 

6. What valuable soil ingredients are lost to a locality when a 
carload of •wheat is shipped away? A carload of pure sugar? 
Of cotton, (a) ginned or ( b ) unginned? Of cotton-seed oil (p. 
546)? 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

f 

PLANT PRODUCTS. FERMENTATION AND FUELS 

•v <? 

Having described the chemistry of plant life and growth, we 
may now proceed to the chemistry of substances resulting there¬ 
from. Foods will be taken up separately in the following chap¬ 
ter. In the present chapter we shall restrict ourselves to two 
other main branches, fermentation products and fuels. < 

Enzymes. — All fermentations are brought about either 
directly or indirectly by the activities of animal or vegetable 
organisms. The most familiar ferment, of course, is yeast. 

Yeast belongs to a low order of plants and consists, of minute 
cells. Its value lies in the fact that, while growing, and multiply¬ 
ing, it secretes within each cell small amounts of two very active 
chemical substances which 'arc dissolved in the cell contents. 
These substances arc known as zymase and invertase (or sucrase), 
and belong to the class of organic materials called enzymes. 

, Enzymes produce remarkable chemical changes in organic ma¬ 
terials by-their mere presence (contact actions). These changes 
are specific, each enzyme acting only on certain carbohydrates, 
for example, and being quite inert towards others. 

Fermentation of Sugars. — When a cake of yeast is broken 
into an aqueous solution of glucose or grape-sugar (p. 516), the 
small amount of zymase present causes the gradual decomposi¬ 
tion of the sugar. The most favorable temperature is about 30°. 
Bubbles of carbon dioxide soon begin to rise to the surface, and 
the gas can be led off (Fig. 118) to exhibit its characteristic 
action (p. 424) on limewater. At the same time alcohol C 2 H 6 OH 
accumulates in the liquid as the sugar disappears: 

C 9 H 12 O 0 —» 2CO a t + 2CjH s OH. 

532 
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The liquid extracted from the yeast cells works as well as does 


the plant itself. 

Yeast will ferment fimctose (fruit 
sugar, p. 517), with the same result, but 
more slowly. , 

Zymase does* not act upon cane- 
sugar (sucrose C 12 H 2a O u ). But the in- 
vertase (suerase), which is also con¬ 
tained in the yeast, hydrolyzes the 
ifticrose in the same way as does a dilute 
acid, giving invert sugar (p. .518). The 
latter is then decomposed by the zy¬ 
mase. i Hence cane-sugar in solution is 
decomposed* by yeast into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, just as is grape-sugar, 
only more slowly. 

In the manufacture of wines the glu¬ 
cose contained’in the grape juice is fer¬ 



mented by a species of yeast always found on the skins. 


Fermentation of Starch. — Barldy, which has been allowed 
to sprout, and is then dried, is called malt. . This contains an 
enzyme, diastase (or amylaBe), which is able to hydrolyze starch 
into maltose C 12 Ih.O u Ip. 517). Maltose is further hydrolyzed 
by another enzyme, maltase, to form glucose, and tbp latter is 
then decomposed by zymase into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

Whisky is made by treating the starch of rye, maize, or barley 
in the above way, with subsequent distillation. Beer is made 
similarly from various kinds of grain, particularly barley, except 
that the fermented liquid is not distilled. 

'» 

Industrial Alcohol. — Alcohol has very extensive uses, apart 
from its historic value as a beverage. It is employed as a solvent 
in making varnishes fpr wood and lacquers for metal, as well as 
for plastics like celluloid, collodion and artificial silk (p. 515). 
It is of service in the purification of many natural organic prod¬ 
ucts, such as turpentine, and in the preparation of many syn¬ 
thetic organic products, such as dyes. It is also rapidly coming 
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into use as a fuel, its smokeless flame and efficiency of com- 
bustioi. milking it of special importance for aeroplane and motor 
engines. Solidified alcohol, obtained,.t>y the addition of cellulose 
esters (p. 595), is now largely employed for cooking purposes. 
Another new development is the catalytic production of ethylene 
for cutting and welding purposes (p. 440). 

Alcohol, as used in the industries, is denatured, or rendered 
unsuitable for drinking purposes, by addition of small quantities 
of benzine (p. 433), pyridine bases, or other disagreeable and 
non-removable organic liquids. .The exact formula of denatured 
alcohol depends upon the use for which it is intended. 

The cheap production of industrial alcohol is rendered pos¬ 
sible by the utilization of certain waste materials rich in carbo¬ 
hydrates. When the price of food is high, grains ale employed 
in the manufacture of alcohol only when a crop hay been dam¬ 
aged in some; manner so that it cannot be sold as a food material. 
When sawdust or wood refuse is heated with dilute sulphuric 
acid under pressure, the cellulose is converted into fermentable 
sugars by hydrolysis (compare p. 516). At the present time, 
however, the most important source of industrial' alcohol in the 
United States is molasses. • Only a few years ago the disposal 
of molasses furnished a very troublesome problem to the sugar 
mills, but in 1918 nearly 120,000,000 gallons of industrial alco¬ 
hol were obtained from this “waste product” in the United States 
ajpne. 

Acetic Acid CHjCOOH. — This acid is formed by the partial 
oxidation of alcohol (p. 437). Vinegar (crude acetic acid) is 
manufactured by oxidizing alcohol with atmospheric oxygen, 
using a bactelium IB. aceti, “mother of vinegar”), or more 
probably an enzyme which it secretes, as a contact qgent. The 
dilute alcohol, in the form, for example, of “hard” cider (fer¬ 
mented apple juice), is allowed to trickle over shavings in a 
barrel. The shavings are inoculated with the B. aceti by prelimi¬ 
nary wetting with vinegar. Holes in the sides admit a plentiful 
supply of air, to the action of the oxygen of which the liquid is 
exposed by being spread over the surface of the shavings: 

C 2 H 5 OH + 0 2 -> CH,.COOH + H,0. 
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The liquid (vinegar), which issues at the bottom, contains from 
5 to 15 per cent of acetic acid, besides coloring and* flavoring 
matters derived from the fruit juices. 

Pure acetic acid may be prepared by distilling the vinegar 
repeatedly. It is derived more cheaply, however, from the liquid 
distillate obtaincij by heating wood in the manufacture of char¬ 
coal. Large quantities are used ih the manufacture of various 
synthetic organic products (see, for example, p. 595). ,, 

Fuels 

1 

Destructive Distillation of Wood.— When dry wood is 
heated in iron retorts in absence of air, the compounds which 
it contains are de- , 
composed. -Much of 
the carbon remains in 
the form of charcoal. 

The vapors which 
pass off (through the 
pipe on the right, Fig. 

119) deposit, * when 
cooled, much liquid * 1IU 

material. The uncon- , 

densed gases are combustible and are used for heating the re¬ 
torts or other similar purposes. Hard wood furnishes, approxi¬ 
mately, 25 per cent of its weight of charcoal, 25 pi;r cent pf 
gases, and 50 per cent of liquids. The liquid contains acetic 
acid (10 per cent), methyl alcohol OH,,OH or w’ood spirit (3 per 
cent), a complex tarry mixture used in road-making (10 per 
cent), water (77 per cent), and a little acetone Jp. 437). The 
distillate from resinous wood also contains valuable quantities 
of turpentine, an unsaturated hydrocarbon used exten¬ 

sively as a solvent. The gases evolved contain a large part of 
the nitrogen of the original proteins in the form of ammddia, 
which is dissolved out.with water. 

When charcoal only is desired, the wood is stacked, covered 
with turf (Fig. 120), and set on fire. A part is burned, the rest 
is converted into charcoal, and all the valuable volatile products 
are lost. 
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Properties of Wood Charcoal. Adsorption. — The charcoal 

retain^ the structure — a complex network of minute cells — of 

the original wood, and 
therefore has a surface 
which is vast in propor¬ 
tion t<) the amount of 
material it contains. 
■Vpon this surface it is 
capable of taking up or 
adsorbing many tim%? 
its own volume of gases, especially of the more condensible ones. 
Thus, boxwood c'narcoal takes up ammonia (90 volumes), hydro¬ 
gen sulphide (55 volumes), and oxygen ({) volumes). 

The adsorption is extremely rapid and, in the case of a con¬ 
densible gas contained in small quantity in air, practically com ¬ 
plete. For this reason, charcoal and other substances with very 
finely divided surfaces are used as adsorbent materials for in¬ 
dustrial gases and vapors (compare silica gel, p. >152). 

The toxic gases employed in the Great War are also readily 
adsorbed by charcoal. Hence the canisters of gas masks con¬ 
tain layers of porous chare,oal, together with granulated soda- 
lime and potassium permanganate, which react chemically with 
certain of the noxious gases liable to be present. During the war 
vast strides were made in increasing the adsorptive power of 
various kinds of charcoal by modifications in methods of carbon¬ 
ization, the most efficient of all charcoals being dense varieties 
derived from cocoamit shells and fruit pits. Canisters packed 
with such charcoal reduced the concentration of all toxic gases 
employed in the war (sec Chapter XLII) below the danger limit. 
Toxic smokes, 'however, were not satisfactorily adsorbed. The 
explanation is similar to that advanced in a preceding chapter 
(p. 338) for the persistence of the fog obtained when a mixture 
of sulphur trioxide and oxygen is bubbled through water. The 
molecules of a gas are in such rapid motion that they are prac¬ 
tically certain to strike the surface of the charcoal while passing 
through the canister, and to be adsorbed on this surface if the 
gas is easily 'condensible. The dimensions of the solid smoke 
particles, however, are much larger than molecular, and the par- 
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tides are relatively stationary. Most of them, in consequence, 
are able to pass through the air channels between the.charcoal 
granules without touching. ■ 

Pulverized charcoal, when shaken with a liquid, is also able 
to extract from it any dissolved substances, and to concentrate 
them upon its surface. Other finely divided materials, such as 
soil particles (p. 530), possess tl* same power of adsorbing 
substances from solution’.' Salts arc, in gyncral, only ij.jrtially 
taken up; organic solutes arc removed more completely. This 
property of charcoal is made use of in wat4r purification and in 
sugar refining (p. 518). Charcoal is used, also, in making gun¬ 
powder, in reducing ores, and ’as a fuel (smokeless). 

Coaf. — When wood burns with a plentiful supply of oxygen, 
it gives nothing but carbon dioxide, water, free nitrogen, and a 
certain amount of ash (oxides and carbonates of the metals). 
What happens when it is heated in absence of oxygen, we have 
just seen. In nature, however, the intermediate case of slow 
decomposition of vegetable matter, without much heating and 
without access erf oxygen, takes place on a large scale. Clay and 
sand, or even simply water, cover the ,vcgctation and exclude the 
air, and the products are anthracite coal, bituminous coal, or peat. 
Little is known of the actual compounds contained in coal. We 
are concerned mainly with the products obtained by heating it 
in the absence of air, and with its use as a fuel. 

Bituminous coals give much, and widely varying amounts, of 
volatile matter; anthracite coals give very little. The ash is 
the mineral matter of the original plants, with additional rock 
materials in some specimens. The coal is selected according to 
the purpose for which it is to be used. For coal *gas, and even 
for coke, a yaricty high in volatile matter is chosen. For water 
gas (p. 426) anthracite or coke itself is employed. 

Coal Gas. — The gas plant (Fig. 121) includes (1) the fire¬ 
brick retorts in which ’the coal is heated (externally) to 1300°, 
(2) the hydraulic main (a wide iron pipe) immediately above 
them in which most of the tar collects, (3) the co’ndenscr and 
wash box for cooling, condensing, and removing oils, (4) the 
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scrubbers (vertical and rotary) where the ammonia is taken out 
by v^ater dripping over strips of wood and by stirring the gas 
with water, (5) the purifier where hydrogen sulphide is taken up 
by hydrated ferric oxide, and (6) the holder in which the gas 
collects. 

The yield of gas varies considerably witl) the type of coal 
used. One ton of good bitutkinous coal should produce approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 cubic feet of coal gas/'1300 pounds of coke, £ 
pounds of ammonia and 12 gallons of tar. The average compo¬ 



sition of coal gas is: Illuminants 4 per cent, eltrbon monoxide 
8 per cent, hydrogen 50 per cent, methane 29 per cent, ethane 3 
per cent, carbon dioxide 2 per cent, oxygen and nitrogen 4 per 
cent. 

The ammonia is made into ammonium sulphate. The tar 
may be used for road-making, as a waterproof material in 
Building, *and wherever pitch is applicable. More frequently it 
is separated by distillation, and other forms of treatment, and 
yields benzene C„H,„ naphthalene anthracene C h H, 0 , 

phenol or carbolic acid C <; H,OH and innumerable other valu¬ 
able substance's. 

Coke Ovens. — The by-product coke oven is very much like 
the*plant used for making coal gas. The difference is that the 
heating is arranged so as to decompose the volatile matter and 
cause it to leave as much as possible of its carbon behind. The 
resulting gas is consequently poor in illuminants, but excellent as 
a fuel. The* ammonia and tar are also diminished in amount, 
but are still produced in paying quantities. 
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The beehive coke oven (Fig. 122), now largely discarded, is 
a primitive device of fire-brick, shaped like a beehive.^ It is 
simply filled with coal, pafjt, of which 
is allowed to burn with a limited sup¬ 
ply of air. It yields 60 per cent coke, 
against 73 per cent from the by¬ 
product oven. All the volatile ni'at- 
ter, with its gas, ammonia, and tar, 
escapes through an opening at the 
tjp, where it burns in a large flame 
and is wasted. 

. iFiu. 122. 

Properties and Uses of Coke. *— Coke is a grey-black, hard 
material of spongy texture. It burns without flame, and gives a 
higher temperature than does coal, because no heat is used in 
vaporizing moisture and volatile matter. On account of these 
and other properties, it is used in immense quantities in reducing 
ores of iron and other metals, and in smaller amounts in electric 
furnace work and in making electric light, carbons. 

» 

Coal as Fuel. — The quality of a fuel coal, and whether it is 
worth its price, is learned by measuring its calorific (heating) 
power. A sample (about 1 g.) is burned in a" bomb calorimeter.' 
This is a closed, metal vessel, filled with oxygen and submerged 
in a known weight of water. The coal is set on fire bv a wire 
heated electrically and, after it has burned, the increase in tem¬ 
perature of the water is read off. Hence the heat in* calories 
(p. 202) evolved by the burning of 1 g. of coal is obtained. In 
engineering practice they use the number of British Thermal 
Units (1 B.T.IT. = heat required to raise 1 pound of water 1° F.) 
developed by 1 pound of coal, and call the result the calorific, 
power. Sirtce 1° C. = 1.8° F., the number of British Thermal 
Units is evidently equal to 1.8 times the number of calories per 
gram of coal. 



Cnloriofe 
pur 1 

B.T.IT. 
per 1 lb. 


Calorics 
per 1 g. 

B.T.U. 
per 1 lb. 

Hydrogen . 

Charcoal (to COO. 
Wood (seasoned).. 

g§ 

51,840 

14,544 

8,550 

Bituminous coal. 

Anthracite . 

Petroleum . 


14,040 

14,400 

19,800 
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Knowing that 100 cal. will raise 1 g. of water ( from 0° C. to 
100° C., ‘and 540 cal. more will convert it into steam, it is pos¬ 
sible to calculate how much steam,should be furnished by 100 
kilog. of coal of known heat of combustion. If the quantity falls 
short, then the furnace, draft, or method of firing may be defec¬ 
tive. Too much draft, for example, merely introduces additional, 
useless air to be heated. Thus, if the flue gas, upon analysis, is 
found to. contain, nob 12 per cent carb'on dioxide (normal), but 
only 3 per cent, then for every ton of coal burned, 52 tons of 
unnecessary air have been raised to the temperature of the fur¬ 
nace. By chemical tests, made in ways like this, the efficiency 
of every device in the modern factory is (or ought to be) con¬ 
trolled. If the coal is bought without hted to its calorific value, 
and used without experimental checks, the boiler houtc alone may 
easily waste the whole profit earned by the rest of /lie plant. 

Source of the World’s Energy. — The energy that does the 
world’s work comes mainly from two sources,* namely water 
power and the combustion of wood or of coal (which is fossil 
wood). The water comes from vapor, generated by the sun’s 
heat, condensed as rain, fcnd collected in lakes or reservoirs. 
The source of the, energy of coal or wood is a little less obvious. 
When wood (which is largely cellulose) burns, it gives carbon 
dioxide, water, and heat. In fact, its combustion is represented 
tyy the oquation at the foot of p. 513, when the equation is read 
backwards. Thus the sunlight, working through the machinery of 
the plant, takes the carbon dioxide and water, furnishes the 
energy (as light), and gives us wood and oxygen. And the wood 
and oxygen, when burned, give us back the original substances, 
and the equivalent of the original energy in the form of heat. 
Hence, our other main source of energy turns out to*be the same 
as the first — the sun’s rays — although the route by which the 
energy comes to us is a little less direct. 

If, instead of burning the starch of tlje plant, we consume it 
as food, it goes through a series of changes instead of only one. 
But the end, products are the same, namely, carbon dioxide and 
moisture issuing from our lungs, and heat and other forms of 
energy such as are developed in living organisms. Thus, whether 
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we use our muscles, a steam engine, or a waterwheel to do work, 
sunlight is in each case the ultimate source of energy Employed. 

Exercises. —■ 1. In fermentation, why does not carbon dioxide 
appear in bubbles at once? 

2. How do we‘ ascertain that acetic acid in aqueous solution 
is only slightly ionized? (live as many methods as possible. 

3. (a) Why arc charcoal and coke smokeless fuels? (p) Ex¬ 

plain why bituminous coal burns with flames while anthracite 
does not. ■ 

4. Point out the analogies between the processes used in 
making coke and charcoal, and between their properties and uses. 

5. A gas of sp. gr. 0.4£ (air = 1) gives, on burning, 610 B.T.U. 
per eu. J ft. How many B.T.U. is this per pound? 

6. How many kilog. of steam, from water at 20°, can be 
made by burning 100 kilog. of coal, the heat of combustion of 
1 g. of which is 8500 cal.? 

7. What is “conservation”? What four industries or opera¬ 
tions (or ways of performing operations) that are wasteful have 
been mentioned in this chapter (compare p. 379) ? 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


ANIMAL LIFE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. FOODS 

•'» I ' 

Only a few of the more important points in the chemistry 
of animal life and growth can be touched upon.here. In the stupe 
way, the chemistry of foods is presented merely in outline. Some 
food products, derived from plants,' have been described in earlier 
chapters. The single animal product de$lt with in any detail in 
the present chapter is soap. In connection with soap, the'subject 
of colloids is also briefly discussed. 


Composition of the Human Body. — The following gives, 
roughly, the percentage of each element in the hr.rrmn body. 
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N .... 
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We have already learned that the calcium and phosphorus are 
chiefly in the bones Ip. 527). The nitrogen, sulphur, and iron 
fjre in tlic proteins. The sodium is largely present as salts, in the 
fluids of the body. The potassium is in the soft tissues and in 
special secretions like milk. As in the plant, the carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, and oxygen are in the form of carbohydrates, proteins, and 

fats, and there is also much water. 

* 

Certain amounts of all these elements leave the system daily. 
Water evaporates from the lungs and skin. The carbon leaves 
in large amounts, chiefly from the lungs as carbon dioxide, and 
alsO as excreted fats, proteins and carbohydrates. Much of the 
nitrogen is eliminated, chiefly as urea ^0(NH a ) 2 . The salts 
are removed in the same way. 

Animal Nutrition. — Since there is continual loss, there must 
be continual replacement. The animal-resembles the plant in 
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the fact that it can take up into its system only dissolved mate¬ 
rial. It differs from the plant, however, in the fact that it is 
provided with a wonderful laboratory in which insoluble sub¬ 
stances are changed into soluble ones. This is the digestive tract, 
consisting of the piouth, stomach, and intestine. The production 
of soluble substances of suitable cpmpositiqp is called digestion. 

The processes are t?o complex for detailed treatment here. 
Only a few typical illustrations can be given. The principles 
concerned have all been used and illustrated already, and many 
of the facts are contained in previous chapters. 

Foods. — First, let us examine the table sllowing the per¬ 
centage composition of the edible portion of several articles of 
food: 


Food material 

Water 

Pro¬ 
tein : 

l*'at 

Farho- 
liyd rate 

Ash 

Hoof (loan) . 

73.S 

22.1 

2.9 


1.2 

Cod . ; . 

82.fi 

15.8 

0.4 


1.2 

1'iggs . 

73.7 

1,4.8 

10.5 


1.0 

Milk* . 

87.0 

3.3 

40 

5.0 

0.7 

Butter . ‘. . 

11.0 

1.0 

85.0 


3.0 

Cheese (cheddar) . 

27.4 

27.7 

36.8 

4.1 

40 

Oatmeal . 

7.3 

16.1 

7.2 

67.5 

1.9 

Wheat flour . 

11.9 

13.3 

1.5 

72.7 

0.6 

Beans (dried) . 

12.6 

22.5 

1.8 

59.6 

3.5 

Almonds . 

4.8 

210 

54.9 

17.3 

20 

Maize (green com). 

75.4 

3.1 

1.1 

19.7 

0.7 

Potatoes . 

78.3 

2.2 

0.1 

18.4 

10 

Lettuce . 

94.7 

1.2 

0.3 

3.9 

0.9, 

Sugar . 

... 



100.0 



•Tin* emulsified fat separates slowly ns the cream; the protein (casein, col¬ 
loidally suspended in the skim milk) is coagulated by rennet and constitutes 
cheese; the carbohydrates (lactose, a sugar) are then left in the water, along 
with inorganic suits. 

We note, at once, that there is little more water in milk than in 
cod; that the animal foods, except milk, contain no carbohy¬ 
drates; that potatoes and corn when dried are nearly all carbo¬ 
hydrate (starch); that lean beef when dry is nearly all protein; 
that some seeds (wheat and beans) contain almost no fat, some 
(oats) much more, and some (almonds and nuts) a very large 
amount; and that lettuce and other leaves are mainly water, 
with dissolved inorganic salts (valuable), contained in a light 
framework of cellulose (non-digestible). 
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Digestion of Starch.— The carbohydrates, Cn most foods 
whiclV contain a large proportion of them, are mainly in the form 
of starch. The exceptions are milk,'sweet fruits, and sugar itself. 
Starch is insoluble in water, and cannot be directly absorbed. 
But we have seen (pi 516) that, when boiled with a dilute acid, 
it is hydrolyzed, giying glucpse. When bread and potatoes are 
masticated, an enzyme (p. 532), namedr ptyalin, contained in the 
saliva “(‘alkaline), turfi.s a part of it, by hydrolysis, into a soluble 
sugar, maltose. Lajfer, in the small intestine, amylopsin com¬ 
pletes this process. Here also another enzyme, maltase, splfts 
the maltose inly) glucose. The glucose then passes through the 
intestinal wall and so goes into the circulation, where most of it 
is oxidized. *’ . * 

The cooking of starch (baked bread, boiled potatoes, etc.) 
breaks up the grains and makes the mixing with the'enzyme more 
perfect and the digestion more rapid and complete. 

Baking Powders. — The purpose of the povvdfcr is to generate 
carbon dioxide in the dough. The bubbles of the gas are re¬ 
tained by the sticky gluten of the flour. They expand when the 
dough is baked, and give to it the open texture which, when the 
.bread is eaten, facilitates access of the saliva to every particle. 

Baking soda NallOO,, if used alone, will give off, when 
heated, half the carbon dioxide it contains (p. 491). The sodium 
carbonate which remains in the bread, however, has an acrid 
taste. By its action on the gluten in the flour, it gives also a 
yellow color and an unpleasant odor. Finally, the carbonate of 
soda tends to neutralize the gastric juice (acid) of the stomach 
and so to interfere with digestion. 

To obviate these difficulties sour milk (containing lactic acid) 
is sometimes used in making the dough. Occasionally vinegar 
(p. 534) is addod. Most frequently a baking powder, containing 
an*acid substance along with the soda, is employed. The acid 
substances contained in baking powders syc alum (p. 585), acid- 
phosphate of calcium or sodium, or potassium-hydrogen tartrate. 
The last, known commonly as cream of tartar HKC 4 H 4 0„ acts 
as follows: 

HKC 4 H 4 0„ + NaHCO s NaKC 4 H 4 0„ + H 2 C0 3 -» H 2 0+ C0 2 . 
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The sodium-potassium tartrate which remains is better known 
under the name of Rochelle Salt. ' 

It is important that the sMda and the acid substance should be 
used in the correct proportions, which can be calculated from the 
equation. Tn commercial baking powders a little corn-flour is 
added, to keep the particles of the. other compounds apart and 
prevent that gradual interaction which otherwise would be 
bound to occur. The acid substance should also be somewhat 
insoluble, so that, even when wet, it will not act upon the soda 
until ample time has been allowed for complete mixing with 
the dough. . i 

Bakers’ Bread. — The “raising” of bakers’ bread is effected 
by adding yeast. The batch is “set” in a warm place for some 
hours to permit the yeast to propagate and to act upon the sugar 
in the flour. In this action, as we have seen (p. 532), carbon 
dioxide and alcohol are produced. A little sugar, molasses, or 
malt extract is added to the dough, to afford a larger supply of 
the sugar required for the production of th'c carbon dioxide. 

The whites of eggs “raise” cake, without the presence of any 
soda, because of the expansion under‘heat of the bubbles of air 
entangled with the albumen when the eggs are “whipped.” 

Fats and Oils. — The fats and oils found in the bodies of 
animals, or pressed from the seeds of plants, are composed mainly 
of various esters tp. 437). As such, they are formed by the inter¬ 
action of a tribasie alcohol, glycerine C a H rj (OH).„ with higher 
acids of the paraffin and olefine series of hydrocarbons, such 
as the saturated acids C l5 H.,.COOH (palmitic acid) and 
0 17 H :15 .C0()H (stearic acid), and the unsaturated acid 
CjjIIjs.COOU (oleic acid). For example: 

C 3 H 8 (OH) 3 + 3H(COO.C 15 H sl ) ^ C :1 H„(COO.C ls H sl ) 3 + 3H O. 

glycerine palmitic acid glyceryl palmitate 

ii 

The glycerine esters of the saturated acids are solid at ordinary 
temperatures (fats), while those of the unsaturated acids are 
liquid (oils). Beef suet is a mixture of about three-fourths 
glyceryl palmitate (palfnitin) C 3 H a (C0 2 C 15 H 31 ) 3 and glyceryl 
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stearate (stearin) C 3 H 6 (C0 2 C 1 ,H, 5 ) 3 , and one-fieurth glyceryl 
oleatk (61cin) C 3 H 5 (C0 2 C 17 H 3l ,) 3 . Hog lard contains about 40 
per cent of the former and 60 pe* cent of the latter, and is 
therefore softer. Butter includes the same esters, with about 
14 per cent of water. When butter is dried, .the remaining fat 
contains about 8 per cent of glyceryl butyrate (butyrin) 
C,H 5 (COX'.|H ; ).,. Olive oil contains 7 If per cent of olein. Cot¬ 
ton seed-oil is similardn nature. 

All these fats and oils contain, also, a small amount of the 
free acids. They must not be confused with mineral oils like 
petroleum, whi<jh are mixtures of .hydrocarbons. 

Oleomargarine is an artificial butter. It is made by straining 
melted beef fat and allowing it to start! at 24°. Much of the 
stearin crystallizes out and the remaining liquid (the “oleomar¬ 
garine”) is pressed out and allowed to solidify. * The solid is 
finally mixed with a little of some oil, to render it softer, and is 
churned with milk to impart the proper flavor. Although it 
lacks the butyrin, the product is similar in chemical nature to 
butter, and just as nutritious and wholesome. 

Hydrolysis of Fats and. Oils. — The chief chemical property 
of the fats and oils, and in fact of all esters, is that each can be 
decomposed , or hydrolyzed, to give back the alcohol and acid 
from which it is derived. Thus, when ethyl acetate is boiled with 
water, i( is slowly decomposed into ethyl alcohol and acetic acid: 

CjrjCO/JII,) + H s O -> CUT.OTI + HCCfCIIj. 

In the case of the fats and oils, if water alone is used, they must 
be heated in a closed vessel, or autoclave, under pressure so as 
to secure a lrigh temperature (about 200°): 

C,H 5 (CO s C,.H s ») 3 + 3H 2 0 C,H 5 (0 H) s + 3HG0 2 C t »H M . 

pal mi tin glycerine palmitic acid 

When the mixture has cooled, the acid, which is insoluble in 
water, forms a solid cake, while the glycerine is dissolved in the 
water. 

With wa^er alone as a hydrolyzing agent, however, the reac¬ 
tion is slow and incomplete and, at the high tcmjieraturcs which 
it is necessary to employ, some destruction of fatty matter is apt 
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to occur. In the presence of dilute sulphuric acid as a catalyst', 
the hydrolysis can be carried out much more satisfactorily and 
rapidly, even at 100°. Sulyko-derivatives of the fatty acids arc 
still more effective as catalysts, since they are freely soluble both 
in fats and oils and in water, and hence proiYiote the miscibility of 
the two layers (Dwitchell process). 

When tallow (beef fa^) is treated in this way, the product is a 
mixture of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids. The latte?, being 
liquid, is pressed out, and the solid material is used with paraffin 
in making candles. The glycerine is separated from the water 
and used in making nitroglycerine (p. 596) and,in medicine. 

Hydrogenation of Offs. — The market value of solid fats is 
much Ifigher. than that of liquid oils. Many natural oils, in¬ 
deed, possess disagreeable characteristics (taste, odor, etc.) which 
render them totally unsuitable for edible purposes. They may 
be converted into more appetizing edible fats, however, by 
hydrogenation. ,At 200°, in the presence of finely divided nickel 
as a catalyst, these unsaturated compounds take up hydrogen 
and become saturated, the oil hardening to a fat in the process. 

Many substances \yhich were formerly waste products, such as 
cotton-seed oil, arc now treated in enormous quantities in this 
way. The hydrogenation of low grade oils (for'example, fish oil)" 
is also of great industrial importance in the manufacture of soap 
(sec p. 551) and candles. 

Digestion of Fats. — At body temperature, the fats and oils 
present in foods are all insoluble in water, and therefore can¬ 
not be directly absorbed into the system. But fats, if already 
emulsified (p. 138), as in milk, are hydrolyzed by a lipase 
(enzyme for fat ) in the gastric juice of the stomach, and are de¬ 
composed iato the acid and glycerine, (p. 546) Fat in larger 
masses is hydrolyzed by lipases in the bile and here the acid 
(insoluble in water) is dissolved. The acid and the glycefine 
then diffuse through tli£ intestinal wall and finally recombine to 
form fat in the blood. Some of this fat is deposited in the tissues 
and some is oxidized (giving muscular energy and beat). 

Cooking (application of heat) does not affect the digestibility 
of fat. However, when* fat is heated too strongly, the beginning 
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of destructive distillation produces unsaturatejl compounds, 
rhescy arta intensely irritating to the digestive organs — as the 
way their vapors bring tears to the eyes would lead us to expect. 

Digestion of Probiins. — The proteins contained in foods, of 
which the white of an egg (albumen) is a typical example, arc 
not affected by saliva, but, vv’iien mixed with the gastric juice of 
the stomach, they ary changed by the'Vec hydrochloric acid it 
contains into syntonin. This in turn is hydrolyzed by the pep¬ 
sin (enzyme), also contained jn the gastric juice, into peptones 
which are soluble in water. These changes, only partly carried 
out in the stomach, are completed in the small intestine by the 
trypsin of the pancreatic juice, and the peptones (or amiijo-aeids 
into which they arc split) pass through the intestinal wall into 
he circulation. The casein of milk, being in colloidal suspension, 
s completely hydrolyzed to peptones in the stomach. 

When heated, as in cooking, the proteins do not behave 
dike. Some, like albumen (white of egg) became coagulated, 
vhough probably net'less digestible. The same is true of the 
blood proteins (luemoglohin, etc.) of beef-. On 'the other hand, 
the connective tissue of meat (chiefly collagen) is insoluble in 
.cold water, but jn hot water goes into colloidal suspension as 
gelatine. It is therefore softened by judicious roasting (under¬ 
done meat), provided the operation is not carried so far (over¬ 
done meat) that the water in the meat is largely evaporated. 

Fuel Value. — While food is needed primarily to replace the 
material which is continually eliminated from the system, the 
organism also.requires energy to maintain the routine motions of 
the heart, intestines, lungs, and other organs, and the normal 
muscular tension, as well as the movements of the muscles in 
walking and working. If the heat derived from routine changes 
is ffot sufficient to maintain the temperature (37° C.) of the body, 
then additional food mate-ini is oxidized, by the system for this 
specific purpose (compare p. 197). The values of foods are there¬ 
fore conveniently estimated in terms of the heat they produce 
when burned — their fuel values. 

The average fuel values, as measured*in the calorimeter, with 
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certain necessary corrections, and expressed, as is usual in this 
work, in large calories* per gram, are: Carbohydrates 4 Cal., 
fats 9 Cal., proteins 4 Cal. ,»The fuel values per pound (= 453.6 
g.) are 453.6 times greater: Carbohydrates 1800 Cal., fats 4080 
Cal., proteins 180p Cal. 

• 

Normal Diet. — There is much uncertainty, as yet, in regard 
to the best choice of food's, in respect to the exact distribution in 
kind and quantity. We know, however, that life cannot be 
maintained on one kind (say sugar or gelatine) alone. A mixed 
diet is necessary. Tn general,,it appears that 1Q0 g. of proteins 
(giving 4 X 100 Cal.) per day, and a sufficient amount of other 
foods bring the tot-ab fuel value up to 2200 Cal. per day, is 
sufficient fpr’.q person leading a strictly sedentary life. For work 
involving physical exercise, larger values, up to about 3800 Cal., 
are required. 

From the data given in the table (p. 543) the fuel value of 

100 g. of each Kind of food can easily be calculated. 

» 

Fuel Values”and Prices of Foods. — If the current prices are 
considered, one can also readily calcftlate the fuel value obtain¬ 
able for a given sum of money invested in cgeli kind of food.. 
Thus: lean beefsteak contains 22.1 per cent of protein, or 0.221 
pounds per pound of meat. The fuel value of this protein is 
0.221 X 1800, or 398 Cal. per pound. 



Price* per 

1 Pound, 
Cents 

Fuel Values per 1 Pound 

Cal. per 

10 Cents 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbohyd. 

Total 


25 

308 

118 


. 516 

206 


24 

2fi6 

428 


694 

290 

Oatmeal _,. 

5 

290 

291 

1215 

1799 

3600 

Flour . 

5 

219 

fil 

1309 

1019 

3240 

Almonds. 

40 

378 

2240 

311 

2929 

732 

Potatoes . 

2.,'i 

40 

4 

331 

375 

1500 

Cheese . 

25 

.500 

1500 

74 

2074 

830 

Sugar. 

. 5 



1800 

1800 

3600 


* The prices vary greatly with the quality, the season of the year, the demand, the 
supply, otc. # 


♦One large calorie (I Cal.) is equal to one thousand small calories (1000 
cal.), as hitherto defined (jA 72) and used. 
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Vitamins. — A diet may be carefully balanced with respect 
co carbohydrates, fats and proteins, and yet lead to malnutrition 
through deficiency in vitamins. T^cse are substances present 
in minute quantities in most fresh or unsterilized foods, particu¬ 
larly in milk and grefn vegetables, without the aid of which cer¬ 
tain parts of the animal mechanism either cease to develop or 
fail to perform their function's entirely. The three known types ! 
are: , * 

(1) Fat-soluble vitamin A, plentiful in milk, butter, the 

yolks of eggs, eod-lfver oil an^l the leaves of green plants, but 
not found in grains, sugars, or refined vegetable fats and oils. 
This vitamin is needed to promote the growth of children; its ab¬ 
sence leads to rickets and a disease «f the eye callt^l xero¬ 
phthalmia. ‘ , 

(2) Water-soluble vitamin B, plentiful in the outer hull of 
grains, beans, green leaves and fruit and yeast, but not in the 
kernels of grains, such as polished or milled rice. Deficiency of 
this vitamin in the diet leads to boils and skin eruptions, and in 
extreme instances to beriberi. 

(3) Water-soluble vitamin 0, plentiful in citrous fruits, to¬ 
matoes, cabbage, lettuce a«d other fresh ‘fruits and vegetables. 

.The value of thj,s vitamin lies in the prevention and cure of 
scurvy. It is easily destroyed, except in the case of acid foods, 
by heating, drying or aging. Since milk is neutral, infants fed 
entirely .on pasteurized milk are almost sure to develop a mild 
case of scurvy unless the diet also includes a iittle orange juice or 
some other source of water-soluble vitamin C. Owing to the 
acid nature of tomatoes, even the canned product is rich in this 
vitamin. A knowledge of this fact was put to good use by the 
authorities of the British armies in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
during the war, when fresh fruits and vegetables wei*c unobtain¬ 
able. 

• 

Animal Products. — Many valuable .products, apart from 
foods, are derived from animal life. The use of animal products 
in fertilizers .(calcium phosphate from bones, nitrogen compounds 
from manure, etc.) has already been discussed (Chapter 
XXXVII). 
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When bones or dried blood arc subjected to destructive dis¬ 
tillation (compare p. 535), the residue consists of animaLchjrcoal. 
The charcoal from bones (bone black) contains 90 per cent of 
mineral matter, largely calcium phosphate, and only 10 per cent 
of carbon. Animal charcoal, being a v^ry active adsorbent 
(p. 536), is used i$ sugar refining. 

The basis of wool, and of hair fibers in general, is a protein 
called keratin. The silk Sber is also of anijnal origin, biyt, differs 
very widely from wool in its structure and properties. As spun 
by the silkworm in the preparation of its l'ocooii, it consists of 
two filaments composed of a protein called fibroin surrounded 
and cemented together by a gluey substance knofvn as sericin or 
silk-gum. , 

Glue, an impure form of gelatine (p. 548), is obtained from the 
skin and bones of animals by extraction with water under pres¬ 
sure. Leather is prepared from the hides bv tanning (see p. 080). 

Casein, a protein contained in milk and precipitated therefrom 
by dilute acids, has recently found many interesting applications. 
In the modified form of cheese, of course, it4m long been of value 
as a food. Mitfed with various alkalies it gives glues, cements 
and putties. It is used as an ingredient in paints, and for sizing 
or enameling paper. Paper bottles are made waterproof by im¬ 
pregnating them with casein and then exposing them to the vapor 
of formaldehyde (p. 436). Galalith (milk-stone) is a plastic 
harder than celluloid (p. 595) and non-inflammable, made by 
the same hardening action of formaldehyde on casein. 

Soap. — When fats arg hydrolyzed by heating with a solution 
of caustic, soda NaOH, instead of water, the sodium salts oj the 
acids are obtained. These sodium salts are knowp as soaps and 
the operation is called saponification: 

C 3 H 3 (C0 2 C* 3 H 31 ) 3 + 3NaOH-* C s H 5 (OH) 3 + 3Na(C0 2 C 15 II 31 ) 

palmitin glycerine Bodium palmitate 

(a soap) .» 

The sodium palmitate or other soap is soluble in the water. When 
common salt is added, l'owever, the soap coagulates and separates 
into a floating layer which solidifies on cooling. 

Soft soap is made with potassium hydroxide, and’is composed 
of the potassium salts Qf the organic acids. 
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Manufacture of Soap. — Soap is made in large iron caldrons. 
These cqptain closed steam coils for heating, an<f pipes deliver¬ 
ing live steam, when needed, for stirring the mass. The fat is 
mixed with caustic soda solution containing, at first, only about 
one-fourth of the tot^.l amount of the base that the above equa¬ 
tion requires. When, after heating and stirrirtg, a uniform mix¬ 
ture has been produced, the icst of the alkali is added gradually 
and the heating is continued until the reflation appears to be com¬ 
plete. 5aIt is now dissolved in the mixture and the soap separates 
as a curd. The curd floats, leaving the “spent lye,” containing 
the salt solution and much of'tlie glycerine, in the lower layer. 
This process is'called salting out." 

When the process stops at this p^int, the upper layer is 
known as curd soap, and may be dipped out and allowed to cool 
and solidify. Most “Marseilles” soaps are curd soaps made in 
this way. A large part of the imported “Castiie’ f soaps are of 
the same kind. 

Curd soaps contain salt, glycerine, adhering lye, and other 
impurities. To prepare a purer soap, the spent lye is run off, 
dilute brine is added to the soap, and the curd and brine are 
stirred up. When separation has again occurred, the brine is run 
off and the process repeated. Finally, some water is added, and 
steam is run in ifntil the curd mixes completely with the water. 
When the solution stands, it “settles,” that is, resolves itself once 
more into two distinct layers. The upper layer is called settled 
Soap. The washing with brine and temporary dissolving in water 
remove the impurities, and hence settled soap is the purest 
variety. The greater part of the soap 'made in the United States 
and in Great Britain is of this kind. 

The qualities of soaps are varied by adding “fillers,” such as 
sodium carbonate, borax, or sodium silicate. Soap powders are 
often made of ground soap mixed with sodium carbonate. Dyes 
and perfumes are sometimes added to soaps. Air bubbles are 
mixed with the soap, by beating, to give the floating varieties. 
Soap for scouring contains fine sand. Transparent soaps are 
made by dissolving the soap in alcohol, or by the addition of 
glycerine or'sugar. 
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Chemical^ Properties of Soaps. — The soaps, being sodium 
salts, dissolve in water and have the usual properties oj salts. 
Thus, when an acid is added, double decomposition takes place: 

Na(CO a C,.H II )+ HC1 -» NaCl + H(C0 2 Q l5 H 81 ) |. 

sodium palinitato ^ palmitic acid 

The acids, being insoluble, are thrown down, as white precipitates. 

When other salts arc padded, similar actions occur. Thus with 
calcium chlorido solution, calcium pnlmitdte is precipitated: 

„ 2Na(C0 2 C 15 H 81 ) + CaCl 2 -*2NaCl + Ca(C0 2 C l5 H„) 2 1. 

This action is important in connection with “hardness” in water 
(p. 502J. 

* » 

Colloidal Suspension. — We have seen (pp. 138, 516) that 
starch can he suspended in water in such a fine state of division 
that the liquid is transparent, and runs through a filter without 
leaving any solid on the paper. Yet this “suspension” lacks 
some of the characteristic properties of a solution. 

The simplest proof that this is a case of imitation solution, 
and not of true'solution (molecular dispersion, p. 138), is obtained 
by examining the liquid with the ultra-microscope. A converg¬ 
ing beam of strong light is sent through the liquid horizontalhj 
(Fig. 123), and the illuminated place 
is viewed from above through a mi¬ 
croscope. When the room is dark, and 
the only light comes from the hori¬ 
zontal beam, a colloidal suspension 
shows minute points of light. A true 
solution — such as one of common salt 
or of alcohol — remains perfectly 
dark. Tlx points of light are pro¬ 
duced by myriads of suspended parti¬ 
cles, which although extremely minute, 
are of far larger thai^ molecular dimensions. Solutions of soap, 
gelatine, and many dyes, blood scrum, and innumerable other 
liquids contain such suspended particles. 

The particles of a colloid (like starch), when viewed in this 
way, show a continual, unordered, zig-zag movement (Brownian 
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movement), which is more rapid the smaller the particles, and is 
due tooths impacts of the molecules of the solvent. 

Other Properties of Colloidal Suspensions. — The freezing- 
point, boiling-point and vapor pressure of a liquid containing a 
colloid in suspension arc all practically identical- with those of’the 
pure solvent. This is quite different from wliat we have seen 
to be the case with true solutions (p. 15$, and indicates that the 
fraction of the “solute” particles present is substantially zero. 
The unit particles of, suspended material, indeed, are complex 
aggregates so much larger than the ultimate molecules into whicfi 
true solutes arc broken up that the number of them present, com¬ 
pared with the number of solvent molecules, is entirely negligible. 

When a “solution” of a colloid is placed in a “difijusiorf-sheil” 
of parchment, surrounded by pure water, none of tiie colloid 
escapes through the minute pores of the shell. Ordinary, non- 
colloidal solutes do escape, more or less rapidly (salt rapidly, 
sugar slowly, see p. 5221. In this way a mixture^ of colloid and 
non-colloid (say, starch and salt) can be separated, if the water 
surrounding the shell is replaced by pure water a (^intervals until 
all the non-colloid has been removed. This method of separa¬ 
tion is called dialysis. 

Finally, matter'in colloidal suspension may be coagulated (or 
flocculated) by addition of electrolytes or certain other colloids, 
and is then precipitated. 

*. ' * 

Colloidal Matter in Soap Solutions. Explanation of Salting 
Out. — Soaps, being salts of weak acids, are somewhat hydro¬ 
lyzed in solution. Letting It stand for the hydrocarbon part of 
the acid radical*. 

Na (C0 2 lt) + H,0 & H(C0 2 R) + NaOH.* 

The‘free acid HCO»R thus produced combines with the original 
salt NaC0 2 R to form an ac>d salt NaH(Cp.,R) 2 . This acid salt 
exists in colloidal suspension in the soap solution, in equilibrium 
with the ions ^ and molecules of the original salt and the NaOH. 

The capacity for being coagulated and precipitated, which is 
characteristic of colloidal matter, is shown very clearly by soap 
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solutions. Most sodium salts will coagulate a soap solution anti 
precipitate the soap as a curd. The acid salt NaM(£!0,R) 2 
seems to collect (adsorb) apjd carry down with it the most of the 
sodium hydroxide. As both of the substances on the right of the 
equation (above) are thus precipitated, >i)ie equilibrium is dis¬ 
placed to the right, and the precipitation becomes complete. This 
explains the process of “salting out ’ (p. 552) which plays so large 
a part in the manufactuYc of soap, ., 

" Causes of the Cleansing Action of Soap. — The chief use of 
soap solution is in removing grease and dirt from yarn, cloth, or 
clothing, and from woodwork and kitchen utensils. Soap solu¬ 
tion has two more or less distinct properties, one of which enables 
it to remove oil or grease (viscous, insoluble liquids), and the 
other of which enables it to remove dust and dirt (largely minute, 
solid particles of carbon — soot). The former is its emulsifying 
power, the latter is probably connected with its nature as a 
colloidal suspension. 

The Emulsifying Action of S-*ap. How Soap Removes 
Grease. — When an insoluble oil, such as kerosene or lubricating 
oil, is shaken with water it is divided into minute droplets sepa¬ 
rated by water from one another. When the shaking ceases, how¬ 
ever, the droplets begin to run together and soon the oil and 
water have separated once more into two layers of transparent 
liquid. When very dilute soap solution and oil are shaken to¬ 
gether, however, the droplets do not run together, but remain 
permanently suspended. The mixture is opaque and more or 
less viscous. Such a permanent mixture of two insoluble liquids 
is called a» emulsion (compare p. 1381. 

Soap solution, when rubbed on oily or greasy goods, emulsifies 
the grease, converts it into droplets, surrounded by soap solution 
and separated from tl^e cloth, and so permits it to be washed off. 

In mayonnaise dressing, which is a thick, almost solid, per¬ 
manent emulsion, the olive oil is emulsified by. the colloidal 
matter of the yolks of the eggs which have been beaten into the 
vinegar. 
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How Soap Removes Dirt. — When a solution containing 
colloidal Substances, such as many dyestuffs and organic coloring 
matters, is shaken with finely pulverized charcoal, the colloidal 
substance adheres to the surface of the powder (is adsorbed) and 
the liquid is consequently decolorized (see p. 537). 

When dilute soap. solution is shaken with diutomaccous earth 
and the mixture is filtered, the clear liqind is found to have been 
deprived *of the soap. • The soap is evidently precipitated (ad¬ 
sorbed) on the surface of the particles of the solid. 

Clearly there is a tendency to cohesion between the colloid i*. 
a soap solution ^ind the particles off a fine powder. When there 
is much of the powder, and little of the soap in solution, the 
powder takes the soap out of the solution? When, however, there 
is much of the colloid in the form of soap solution, and little of 
the solid, and that very finely divided, the same •tendency to 
adsorption exists, only , in this case, the colloidal particles carry 
off the powder. In short, the dirt is removed by adsorption into 
the solution. 

« 

Possible Objections to the Foregoing Explanation. — For¬ 
merly soap solution was supposed to remove grease (and soot?) 
because of its sligjit alkaline reaction, due to hydrolysis. This 
explanation must be given up because: (1) an alkali so dilute 
that it exists in equilibrium with the free fatty acid, cannot 
possibly saponify the ester contained in a grease spot. (2) Pure 
alkali of the same concentration (or stronger) has no more emul¬ 
sifying power than water. Such an alkaline solution will indeed 
emulsify an animal or vegetable oil (cod-liver oil, cotton oil, 
castor oil), but it does so by interacting with the free fatty 
acid always present in such oil (p. 546) and forming therefrom 
a soap. Such an alkaline solution does not emulsify kerosene, 
although soap solution does. The emulsifying agency is always a 
soap. 1 (3) Very dilute alkali has no more effect upon soot than 
has water — but soap solution takes clean (greascless) soot in¬ 
stantly into permanent suspension. 

The power of forming an emulsion depends, theoretically, 
upon the abnormally low surface tension of dilute soap solution. 
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Very dilute alkali has the same high surfaee tension as has pure 
water. p 

- 1 

Exercises. — 1. Make equations for the formation: (a) of 
maltose from starch; (6) of glucose from .maltose. 

2. Make a connected statement showing the stages in the 
digestion of milk. 

3. Why does fat appropriately form a larger proportion of 
the diet in the Arctic regions than elsewhere? 

, 4. Give the weights of carbohydrate, protein, and fat which 
would supply a menu, such that the total food value was 3000 
Cal., and that 100 g. of protein was included, and the remain¬ 
ing fugl value was divided equally between carbohydrates and 
fats. 

5. Calculjite the calorific value of 1 kilog. of: (a) wheat 
flour, ( b) oatmeal. 

6. (a) In what proportions by weight should baking soda 
and cream of tartar be used in raising bread? ( b ) What is the 
objection to using too large a proportion of baking soda? (c) 
Why must baking powder be kept in a dry, cool place? 

7. Why does vinegar liberate carbon dioxide from baking 
soda? Make the equation for the action. 

8. Make equations for the formation of: (a) ethyl formate; 

(b) glyceryl formate; (c) ethyl stearate. 

9. Make equations for the action of superheated water on: 
(a) stearin, and ( b ) olein; and for the action of caustic soda Oil: 

(c) stearin, and (rl) ethyl acetate. 

10. Summarize the facts which show soaps to be salts. 

11. (a) Write the full equation for the hydrolysis of sodium 
palmitate. (b) What reaction (acid or alkalin’e) should soap 
solution possess, and why (p. 326) ? 

12. W T hy does “French dressing” (vinegar, salt, and olive oil) 
give an emulsion, wh/'ch is much less durable than mayonnaise 
dressing? 
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MAGNESIUM AND ZINC. I*ONIC EQUILIBRIA CONSIDERED 
. •> .QUANTITATIVELY 

We may now retuVn to the consideration of the metals, which 
was interrupted after the metals of the alkaline earths had 
received attention. The remaining elements of the third column 
of the periodic table, namely glucinnm (GJ, at. wt. 9.1), magnesium 
(Mg, at. wt. 24.32), zinc (Zn, at. wt. 65.37), cadmium' (£d, at. wt 
112.40), and mercury (Hg, at. wt. 200.6), although* all bivalent, 
do hot form a coherent family. Glucinum and magnesium re¬ 
semble zinc and cadmium, and differ from the calcium family, 
in that the sulphates are soluble, the hydroxides easily lose 
water, and the mctals'are not rapidly rusted in the air and do 
not easily displace hydrogen from water. They resemble the cal¬ 
cium family, and differ frein zinc and cadmium, in that the 
sulphides are hydrplyzed by water, the oxides are not reduced by 
heating with carbon, and the metals do not enter into complex 
ions (p. 606). But glucinum differs from magnesium and re¬ 
sembles zinc in that its hydroxide is acidic as well as basic. This 
is not unnatural, since in the periodic system it lies between 
lithium, a metal, and boron, a non-metal. 

Mercury is the only member of the group that forms two series 
of compounds. These are derived from the oxides HgO and 
Hg.O. Mercury approaches the noble metals in the case with 
which its oxide is decomposed by heating, and in the position 
of the free element in the electromotive scries. The other mem- 
bers*of the present group are all well above hydrogen in this 
series (see p. 240), and displace hydrogen # from dilute acids. In 
deference to its abnormalities, we shall postpone the discussion 
of mercury to a later chapter, where it will be taken up in con¬ 
junction with copper, an element which resembles it most closely 
in its chemical relations. 
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Glucinum occurs in beryl, a metasilicate of glucinum and 
aluminium G1 3 A1 2 (Si0 3 ) B . Beryls, tinted green by the presence 
of a little silicate of chromium, are known as emeralds. The 
element is exceedingly rare, and its compounds are not of suffi¬ 
cient importance to warrant extended consideration. 

i 

Magnesium Mg 

Occurrence. — Magnesium carbonate is found in dolomite 
OaC0 3 ,MgC0 3 , a common rock, and in sniall amounts as mag- 
nosite MgCO s . The sulphate and chloride are found at Stassfurt. 
Several natural silicates of magnesium, such as meerschaum, 
asbestos, talc or soapstone, and olivine, are familiar minerals. 

Asbestos, a fibrous material, is used in making fireproof cloth 
and cardboard. Soapstone is made into sinks and table tops 
for use, for example, in laboratories. 

The Metal Magnesium. — The metal is made by electrolyzing 
a molten mixture of magnesium, potassium* and sodium chlorides. 
K carbon rod forms the anode, and the iron crucible the cathode, 
an which the metal collects in globules. The mass, when cold, 
Is broken up and the metal is recast in bars. The metal can be, 
drawn, through a die, into ribbon or wire. 

Magnesium rusts in the air, gradually crumbling to a white 
powder of a basic magnesium carbonate. It burns in air, with a 
brilliant white light, producing a mixture of the oxide MgO and 
nitride Mg ; ,N s (sec argon, p. 376). Magnesium filings, mixed 
with potassium chlorate, give flash-light powder. Signal lights 
are made of shellac, barium nitrate and magnesium powder. 

Oxide MgO and Hydroxide Mg(OH)> — The oxide is made 
by heating magnesium carbonate, and is therefore called calcined 
magnesia. Being very infusible (“refractory”) it is used in 
lining electric furnaces. On account of its poor heat conduc¬ 
tance, it is also employed very extensively for insulating pipes 
and boilers, and so reducing heat losses (85% Magnesia). It 
combines slowly with water, giving the hydroxide Mg(OII) 2 , 
which with water gives a mortar that hardens under the action 
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of the carbon dioxide of the air (see mortar, p. 500). The oxide 
is basic, imd with acids gives salts by double decomposition. 

Magnesium hydroxide Mg(OH) s , being insoluble, is easily pre¬ 
cipitated by adding sodium hydroxide to a solution of a salt of 
magnesium. When moistened and mixed with a little magnesium 
chloride, it sets to a hard basic chloride of variable composition. 
The mixture, to which sawdust is sometimes added, is used as a 
plaster ; t: house decoration. 1 

Magnesium hydroxide is not precipitated by addition of 
ammonium hydroxide to a solution of a magnesium salt whev i 
salts of ammonium are also present in quantity in the solution. 
The reason for this will be developed later on in the chapter 
(pp. 566-569). 

Salts of Magnesium. — Magnesium carbonate. MgCO : , is 
found in nature. That made by precipitation is a basic car¬ 
bonate 3MgC0 3 ,Mg(0H),, magnesia alba, which is used in tooth 
powder and for polishing silver. " 

Magnesium sulphate MgS0 4 is commonly sold as the hepta- 
hydrate, MgS0,„7H,0, Epsom salt. It is found m the salt de¬ 
posits and in many aperient Vnineral waters.' Thus Hunyadi water 
contains little beside 47 g. Epsom salt and 52 g. sodium sulphate 
(Na,SO.,,1011,0) and 1 g. sodium bicarbonate per liter. The salt 
is used for loading cotton goods and as a purgative. 

Magnesium chloride MgCl 2 is found in sea water and in some 
natural waters. It occurs in the Stassfurt deposits, alone, and as 
carnallite MgCL.KCl,611,0. The latter is a most important 
source of potassium chloride (p. 528), and almost all the mag¬ 
nesium chloride combined with it is thrown away. Magnesium 
chloride is very deliquescent (p. 154) and, being present in 
impure table salt, causes the latter to cake or even become moist 
in damp weather. Addition of a very little sodium bicarbonate 
to tlffe salt remedies this difficulty. Magnesium chloride is a very 
objectionable form of hardness in water, because hot water par¬ 
tially hydrolyzes the salt and liberates hydrochloric acid, which 
attacks and corrodes the iron of the boiler and tubes. Hence 
sea water cannot be used in marine boilers. 

The only phosphate of importance is tammonium-magnesium 
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orthophosphatje NHjMgPO^^HjjO, which appears as a crystal¬ 
line precipitate when sodium phosphate and ammoAiupa hy¬ 
droxide (and chloride, p. 500) are mixed with a solution of a 
magnesium salt. 

I, 

Analytical Reactions of Magnesium Compounds. — The mag¬ 
nesium ion is colorless and bivalent. Soluble carbonates pre¬ 
cipitate basic carbonates'of magnesium, but not when ammonium 
salts are present. The latter limitation distinguishes compounds 
of magnesium from those of thg calcium family. Sodium hy¬ 
droxide precipitates the hydroxide of magnesium, except when 
salts of ammonium are present. The mixed phosphate of am¬ 
monium and magnesium, in presence of ammonium hydroxide, 
is the least soluble salt. 


Zinc Zn 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Zinc is bivalent in all 
its compounds. Of these there are two setsj — the more numerous 
and important bne, in which zinc is the positive radical (Zn.S0 4 , 
Zn.Cl 2 , etc.), and a less numerous set* the zincatcs, in which zinc 
is included in the negative radical (Na,.Zn()„ etc.). Zinc is the 
first of the metals which we have, so far, studied in detail to 
exhibit compounds of this latter type. Many other metals, how¬ 
ever, will be found to behave similarly in subsequent , chapters 
(compare p. 581). Both sets of salts are hydrolyzed by wateV, 
as the hydroxide is feeble whether it is considered as an acid 
or as a base. The salts are all poisonous. 

Occurrence and Manufacture. — Zinc is found in nature 
mainly as zinc blende ZnS (in large amounts in Missouri) and 
smithsonite ZnC0 3 (Spain and U. S.). 

In the case of the carbonate ore, the oxide ZnO is first* ob¬ 
tained by heating. Wfjen zinc blende ZnS is the ore, it is crushed 
and pulverized, concentrated by flotation (see p. 603), and then 
roasted (p. 332) to remove the sulphur and leave the oxide: 


2ZnS fj- 30a —> 2ZnO -j- 2S0 9 . 
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The ore is fed in at the top of a huge, box-like furnace (Fig. 124 
diagrammatic) through which rush the flames and heated gases 
from fuel gas burning with an excess of air 
i '' | Th,e ore is turned over and gradually dis- 

_ placed forward by moving rakes until, at the 

- end, it drops to the next level. Here it is 

raked in the opposite direction, until it falls 
yi,o. 124 . to,the third level. 1 The ore collects at the 
bottom fully oxidized, while the sulphur dioxide in the gases is 
made into sulphuric acid. The, oxide from either ore is then re¬ 
duced by heating with powdered coal: 

ZnO + C-*Zn + CO. 

This treatment of zinc ores should be carefully considered. 
Since ores of most metals consist of the carbonate, sulphide, or 
oxide of the metal, these steps are common to most metallurgical 
processes. In the case of other metals, only the forms of the 
furnaces and other details vary. 

In the case of zinc, because it is a volatile metal, the heating 
of the mixture of oxide and coal is conducted in retorts, from 
which the metal issues as vapor. The mixture is placed in fire¬ 
clay cylinders (4"to 5 ft. long), which arc arranged in several 
tiers in an oblong, gas-heated furnace (Fig. 125). A fire-clay 
receiver is luted on with clay. The carbon monoxide burns with 
a' blue flame at the nozzle of each receiver, while the zinc con¬ 
denses to liquid within it. From time to time the liquid metal is 
raked out into a traveling iron pot, from which it is poured into 
moulds. 

The world’s production of zinc in 1921 amounted to 440,000 
metric tons. In 1916, stimulated by war requirements, the pro¬ 
duction was in excess of 1,000,000 metric tons. 

u 

Properties and Uses. — The metal is silvery and crystalline. 
At 120 to 150° it can be rolled into sheets'between hot rollers, at 
200 to 300° it becomes brittle, at 419° it melts, and at 950° it 
boils. The density of the vapor shows it to be monatomic. Zinc 
vapor bums with a bluish flame, giving $nO. In air the metal 
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does not rust„being protected by a non-porous coating of a basic 
carbonate which adheres closely to the surface. • 

Sheet zinc is used for gutters and cornices. Iron i /coated 
(galvanized) with zinc by thorough cleaning with dilute sulphuric 
acid or the sand blast, and dipping in melted zinc. Iron netting, 
corrugated iron far sheds and roofing, and iron gutters, tanks, and 
pipes are coated with zinc, either irf this waV, or by electroplating 
(see p. 624). Sherardizld iron is made Ijy covering tji§ article 
with zinc dust and 
baking it. The zinc 
protects the iron, 
primarily because it 
exclude the air from 
the surface,’and sec¬ 
ondarily because, 
even when the coat¬ 
ing is broken, the 
zinc, being the‘more 
active metal of the 
two (p. 64) is rusted 
first. Zinc is used afso in extracting silver from crude lead (p. 
158), as the active metal (anode) in batterjps, and in severa] 
alloys (e.g. Babbitt’s metal, p. 475, brass, and German silver). 
In the laboratory granulated zinc, made by pouring the melted 
metal in a thin stream into water, and zinc dust (impurp, contains 
ZnO), are the forms commonly employed. 

• 

Zinc Chloride ZnClj. — The chloride is formed in the action 
of zinc or zinc oxide on hydrochloric acid. It is a.white, deliques¬ 
cent solid. Its aqueous solution gelatinizes cellulose and dissolves 
it (p. 514)'and thus is used in parohmentizing paper and in im¬ 
pregnating wood to prevent decay. The aqueous solution is acid 
(hydrolysis) and is used for cleaning the surface of metals before 
soldering. Solder (sec^p. 641) “runs” on a hot brass, copper, or 
lead surface, provided the latter is clean, and adheres perfectly 
when cold. But it does not dissolve oxides, or melt them, and 
therefore cannot even reach the surface of the metal, much less 
adhere to it, if the slightest tarnish is present. 
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Zinc Oxide and Hydroxide and the Zincates, — The oxide 

ZnO is\pWfcained as a white powder by burning zinc or by heating 
the precipitated basic carbonate. Returns yellow when heated, 
recovering its»whitencss when cold. It is employed in making a 
pamt — zinc-white or Chinese white — which is, not darkened by 
hydrogen sulphide. It is used also as a filler iir automobile tires. 

The hydroxide Zn(OH) 2 appears as a white, flocculent solid 
when alkalies are added to solutions of zinc salts. It interacts 
as a basic hydroxide with acids, giving salts of zinc: 

Zn (OH) 2 + H 2 SO; fc; ZnS0 4 + 2H 2 0. 

It also interacts with excess of the alkali employed to precipitate 
it, giving a soluble zincate, such as potassium zincate K 2 Zi0 2 : 

H 2 Zn0 2 -f 2KOH K,..Zn0 2 + 2H 2 0.. 

Zinc hydroxide is ionized both as an acid and as a base: 

2H+ -f- Zn0 2 ~?± Zn(OH) 2 (dissolved) ?=t Zn++ 4- 20H~ 

" JT 

Zn(OH 2 ) (solid) 

/v " 

Substances which are both bases and acids are called ampho¬ 
teric. The ionization of zinc hydroxide as an acid is less than 
that as a base, but both are small. Addition of an acid like 
sulphuric acid, however, furnishes hydrogen-ion; the hydroxyl 
ions combine with this to form water, and all the equilibria arc 
displaced to the right. With a base, on the other hand, the 
hydrogen-ion is removed and the basic ionization simultaneously 
repressed, so that the equilibria arc displaced to the left. 

Zinc hydroxide interacts with ammonium hydroxide, giving 
the soluble ammonio-zinc hydroxide Zn(NH ;i ) 4 .(OH) 2 . In a solu¬ 
tion of this substance, the zinc is existent almost entirely as part 
of a i complex positive ion [Zn(NH.,) 4 ]++. Consideration of this 
point will be deferred until Chapter XLIII, when it will be taken 
up in detail in connection with similar corfiplex ions of copper. 

Other Compounds.—Zinc sulphate, ZnS0 4 ,7H 2 0, is made by 
the action of sulphuric acid on zinc or zinc oxide. It is used 
in preserving hides and as a mordant in cotton printing (see 
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dyeing, p. 59y. Zinc sulphide ZnS (white) is precipitated prac*- 
tically completely when a solution of ammonium* sjilphide 
(NHJ-.S is added to a salt t pf zinc: ' 

ZnS0 4 + (NH 4 ) 2 S -* ZnS j -V (NH 4 )'S0 4 . 

• * 

When hydrogen Sulphide is employed instead 

t * 

ZnS0 4 ^ II 2 S sdt ZnS + g 2 S0 4 

only a small part of the zinc is proeipitatad. The cause of this 
difference will come up for discussion in a subsequent section 
(p. 573). For the use of zinc sulphide as a»paint ingiedient 

(lithopone), see p. 508. 

» • 
t 

Analytical Reactions of Zinc Salts. —Zinc sulphide is pre¬ 
cipitated by'the addition of ammonium sulphide to solutions of 
zinc salts and of zincates. Sodium hydroxide gives the insoluble 
hydroxide, which, however, interacts with excess of the alkali, 
giving the soluble zincate of sodium. Compounds of zinc, when 
heated on chayoal with cobalt nitrate, give a zincate of cobalt, 

Rinmann’s green CoZn0 2 . 

* • 

Cadmium Cd 

• • 

Aside from the rare mineral greenockite CdS, cadmium is 
found in small amounts (about 0.5 per cent), as carbonate and • 
sulphide, in the corresponding ores of zinc. During the reduc¬ 
tion, being more volatile than zinc, it distils over first (b.-p. 
778°). The metal is white, and is more malleable than zinc. It 
displaces hydrogen from dilute acids (see p. 240). It is used in 
making fusible alloys. . 

Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the yellow sulphide CdS even 
from acid‘solutions of the salts. The substance is used as a 
pigment. The sulphide of cadmium, however, is less insoluble in 
water (see p. 328) than are the sulphides of copper and mercury, 
and is not completely* precipitated from a strongly acid solution 
(e.g., HC1 > 0.3 N). 

Analytical Reactions of Cadmium Compounds. — The cad¬ 
mium ion Cd++ is bivalent and colorless. The yellow cadmium 
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sulphide is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, ev ( en from acid 
solutions. * The white, insoluble hydroxide is not soluble in sodium 
hydroxide, but interacts with ammonium hydroxide to form a 
soluble complex (compare zinc hydroxide, p. 564). 

f Ionic Equilibria 

In view of the importance 'of ionic actions in the chemistry of 
the metals, we must now consider more closely the subject of 
ionic equilibria. The whole basis for this exact consideration 
has already been supplied, and pnly more specific application d 
the principles is demanded. The basis referred to, which should 
now be re-read, is contained in the discussion of chemical equilib¬ 
rium in general (pp. 207-215). One important point may be 
briefly recapitulated here, as an aid to the reader. 

Equilibrium in Reversible Reactions.— We saw (p. 211) 

that the point of equilibrium in the dissociation of phosphorus 
pentachloride: 


PCl e ^PCl 3 + Cl 2 

is dependent upon the molecular concentrations of the reacting 
substances, and may be represented by the equation: 

rpey • [ci,i _ K 

[poy * -*• 

In this equation the quantities within the brackets represent 
the equilibrium concentrations of the respective substances, and 
K is the equilibrium constant of the reversible reaction. How¬ 
ever much we may vary the molecular concentration of any one 
substance at any fixed temperature (say by adding excess of 
Cl 2 to the gaseous mixture), the only effect will be a re-adjust- 
men? of the equilibrium point such that the final ratio 
[PCl»]'[Clj]/[PCl e ] is unchanged. In otker words, the equilib¬ 
rium constant K is a fixed quantity. 

Application to Ionization. — Exactly the same principles can 
be applied to the ionic dissociation of ai electrolyte. The be- 
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havior of acetic acid, *a weak, slightly ionized acid, will serve 
as an illustration. , 

In normal solution (60 g. in 11.) acetic acid is only 0.004 
ionized (p. 243), so that, ifi’the equation for the equilibrium, 

(0.996) HC«,H„0 2 H+ (0.004) + CjHA" (0.004), 

t 

the relative proportions are as shown by the numbers in paren¬ 
theses. If the whole of tnc acid (60 g.) were ionized, thfrt: would 
be 1 g. of hydrogen-ion per liter. Yet, evep in the much smaller 
concentration actually present (9-004 g. per liter), the acid tasto 
of the H+ and its effect upon indicators can be ^distinctly recog¬ 
nized. If, now, solid sodium acetate is dissolved in the solution, 
the liqaid no longer gides an acid reaction with one of the less 
delicate indicators, like methyl orange (see p. 263). The expla¬ 
nation is simple. Sodium acetate is highly ionized. It gives, 
therefore, a large concentration of acetate-ion to a liquid for¬ 
merly containing very little. This causes a greatly increased 
union of the H+ ions and C.HA - ions to occur, and the former, 
being already # very few in number, disappear almost entirely. 
Hence the solution becomes, to all intents and purposes, neutral. 
There is no less acetic add present fhan before, but the concen¬ 
tration of hydrogen-ion is very much smaller. • • 

Formulation and Quantitative Treatment of the Case of Ex¬ 
cess of One Ion.—If [H+] and [C 2 H 3 0 2 ~] represent the molec¬ 
ular concentrations of hydrogen-ion and acetate-ion, respectively, 
and [HC.HAj that of tjie acetic acid molecules at equilibrium, 
then: 


[H+] X [C 2 H s 0 2 "]_Tr 
[HC 2 H 3 OJ “ ** 

The value of the ionization constant K is unchanged, whether 
the concentration of the solution of acetic acid is great or small, 
and even when another substance with a common ion is present. 
In the latter case, [C 2 H 3 0 2 ~] and [H+] stand for the whole 
concentrations of each of these ionic substance!; from both 


sources. 
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Now, in normal acetic acid [H+] =0.004, [C 2 HA~] = 
0.004 (for, the number of each kind of ions is the same), and 
[HC 2 lij0 2 ] = 0.996, practically 1. Substituting in the formula: 

•.« S O t p 5 M = K (= 0.0,16). 

t 

When, however, sodium acetf.tc is dissolved in the liquid until 
the solution is also normal in respect t(/ this substance, which is 
0.528 ionized in normal solution, the following additional equilib¬ 
rium has to be considered: 


(0.472) NaC! 2 HA**Na+ (0»528) + C 2 H 3 0 2 " (0.528). 

The concentration of acetate-ion from this source is 0.|>28, so 
that, in the mixture of acid and salt, the concentration of 
acetate-ion [C 2 HA~] will be 0.528 + 0.004 = 4532, or 133 
times larger than in the acid alone. Hence, in order that the 
ionization constant K may recover, as it must, its original value, 
[H+] must be diminished to something like y, ^ of its former 
magnitude. That is, [-H+] will become equal to about 0.00003, 

0.00003^>< 0.53 2 = K ( _ 00 . 16); 

the rest of the hydrogen-ion uniting with a corresponding amount 
of the acetate-ion to form molecular acetic acid. The concen¬ 
tration of this increases only from 0.996 to 0.99997; in other 
wbrds, so much is already present that its concentration is prac¬ 
tically unchanged. The chief effect of adding this amount of 
sodium acetate therefore is, as we have seen, to reduce the con¬ 
centration of the hydrogen-ion below the amount which can be 
detected by use of an indicator like methvl-orange. 

This effect is of course reciprocal, and the ionization of the 
sodium acetate will be reduced also. But the acetate-ion fur¬ 
nished by the acetic acid is relatively so small in amount that 
the effect it produces on the ionization of the salt is imperceptible. 

Although, therefore, acetate-ion and hydrogen-ion must dis¬ 
appear in equivalent quantities, for they unite, there is, however, 
so much of tHe former that the loss it sustains goes unremarked, 
while there is so little of the latter that; almost none of it re- 
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mains. When substances of more nearly equal degrees of ionizar 
tion are used, both effects are relatively inconspicuous ., It is al¬ 
together impossible, for example, to reduce the concentration of 
the hydrogen-ion given by’an active acid Hke hydrochloric acid, 
by addition of a salt containing a common ion, like sodium 
chloride, below tjie limit at which indicators are affected, for 
there is no way of introducing the enormous concentration of 
the other ion which the theory demands. 

With more crude means of observation than indicators afford, 
^Tects like this last, however, may sometimes be rendered visible. 
This is the case with cupric broiWide solution, to which potassium 
bromide is added (p. 253). I'he blue of the (»upric-ion disap¬ 
pears from view, although much cupric-ion is still present, be¬ 
cause the brown color of the molecular cupric bromide covers it 
up eornple’tely. Another striking illustration is given on p. 209. 


Special Case of Saturated Solutions. — The commonest as 
well as the most interesting application of the conceptions devel¬ 
oped above is met with in connection with saturated solutions, 
especially those of relatively insoluble substances. 

The situation in a, system consisting of the saturated solution 
and excess of the solute has been discussed already (read p. 156). 
In the case of potassium chlorate, for example, we have the fol¬ 
lowing scheme of equilibria: 


KClOj, (solid) KC10 a (dissolved) K+ -)- C10 3 — 


If we apply to the two reversible reactions represented in 
this scheme the principles which have been developed above, we 
obtain the two equations: 


[KC1Q, (dissolved)] 
[KC10 S (solid)] 

\K+) • [C10,~] 
[KG10 3 (dissolved)] 


= K X 

(1) 

= k 2 

(2) 


where K t and K 2 are the equilibrium constants of the two reac¬ 
tions. By multiplying equation (1) by equation (2), we obtain 
a third relationship: , 
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[K^]-[C10 8 -] _ ‘ 

[KClOa (solid) 


(3) 


Now [fcOO;, (solid) J, the concentr'.ttion of KCK), in the solid 
state, is invariable at any fixed temperature. Equation (3) 
eonsequentlv reduces/to the form: 


[K + ] ■ [ClOj ] = K',K 2 - [KtXO s (solid)] = a constant quantity. 

/ 

* * C 

In other words, in a saturated solution, the product of the molar 
concentrations of the tons is a constant. This product is called tlje 
solubility product of the substance. The law of the constancy of 
the ion-product hi a saturated solution is one of the most useful 
of the principles of chemistry. It enables us to explainer!! the 
varied phenomena of precipitation and of the solution of pre¬ 
cipitates in a consistent manner, as will be seen l>elow. Upon 
the accuracy of the law of the constancy of the solubility product 
our whole system of quantitative analysis is based. It is of 
importance therefore to mention the fact that, although experi¬ 
mental test has shown.that both equation (1) and equation (2), 
by means of which the law was derived, are grdssly inaccurate 
for all strong electrolytes (peither K, nor K 2 remaining by any 
means constant as conditions are varied), yet equation (3), the 
'law itself, always approximates very closely to the truth. 


Illustration of the Principle of Solubility-Product Constancy. 

—< When,' to a saturated solution of one of the less soluble salts, 
a concentrated solution of a very soluble salt having one ion in 
common with the first salt is added, partial precipitation of the 
first salt is found to take place. This happens, for example, with 
a saturated sofution of potassium chlorate, which is not very 
soluble (molar solubility 0.52, see Table). The concentrations 
[K + ] and [CIO., - ] being small, one may easily increase the value 
for qne of the ions, say [C10 3 - ], fivefold, by adding a chlorate 
which is sufficiently soluble. To preserve the value of the prod¬ 
uct [K+] X [C10 3 - ], the value of [K+]*will then have to be 
diminished at once to one-fifth of its former value. This can 
occur only by union of the ionic material it represents with an 
equivalent amount of that for which ]C10 3 ~] stands. The molec- 
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ular material so produced will thus tend at first to swell the 
value of [KC10,]. But the value of | KCIO,] cannot be in¬ 
creased, for the solution is already saturated with molecules, so 
that the new supply of molecules, or others,in equal,numbcrs, will 
be precipitated. Hence the ionic part of the dissolved substance 
may be diminished, the equilibria (p. 569) may be partially re¬ 
versed, and we may actually precipitate a part of the dissolved 
material without introducing any substance which, in .t^ie ordi¬ 
nary sense, can interact with it. 

» In point of fact, when, to a saturated solution of potassium 
chlorate, there is added a saturated solution of potassium chloride 
KC1 (molar solubility, 3.9) or of sodium chlorate NaCIO, (molar 
solubility, 6.4), a precipitate of potassium chlorate is thrown 
down. % ' 

Other Illustrations. —The precipitation of sodium chloride 
from a saturated solution, by the introduction of gaseous hydro¬ 
gen chloride (p. 488), is to be explained in the same manner. 
The equilibria: » 

•» 

NaCl (solid) ?=±NaCl (dissolved) «=±Na+ -f- Cl~ 

are reversed by the introduction of additional Cl - from the very, 
soluble, and highly ionized HC1. 

The formation of potassium hydroxide tp. 480) ceases when , 
a certain concentration has been reached. This occurs because 
the concentration of OH - , which rapidly increases, is a factor in 
the solubility product of calcium hydroxide, [Ca++] X (OH - ] 2 . 
With much OH - , little Ca++ is required to give the constant 
numerical value of the product. When the concentration [Ca++] 
from the hydroxide has become about as small as that from the 
carbonate,*the motive for the interaction has been removed. 
This principle is thus as important in industrial operations as it 
is in analytical and other laboratory experimentation. * 

• 

Precipitation by Double Decomposition. — The mechanism 
of this type of reaction has already been discussed in some detail 
in an earlier chapter (p. 256), to which reference should here be 
made by the reader.* The solubility-product law, however. 
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throws much additional light on the subject, and enables us to 
forecast^ the completeness of any given precipitation under given 
conditions. 

The first thing to be remembered is that the precipitate which 
we observe, however ^insoluble its material may be, does not 
include all of the substance, but only the cxcesr beyond what is 
required to saturate the wateV. The liquid surrounding the pre¬ 
cipitate (s, always a satqrated solution of 1fue substance precipitated. 
If it were not so, some of the precipitate would dissolve until the 
liquid became saturated. Thus, for example, when we add amr 
monium sulphide solution to zinc' qhloride solution (p. 565). 

(NH 4 ) 2 S 2NH t + + S= 

ZnCl 2 r± 2C1- + Zn+* 

u t 

2NH 4 C1 ZnS ZnS ‘ 

(dissolved) (solid) 

the liquid is a saturated solution of zinc sulphide, <with the excess 
of this salt suspended hi it as a precipitate. 

Looking at the matter from this viewpoint, tf e perceive the 
application of the rule of solubility-produot constancy. In this 
saturated solution the product of the ion-concentrations, 
[Zn++] X [S=], is constant. If the original solutions had been 
so very dilute that, when they were mixed, the product of the 
concentrations of these two ions had not reached the value of this 
constant, no precipitation would have occurred. As a matter of 
fact, the original salts arc so extensively ionized in solution, and 
the solubility-product of zinc sulphide is so small, that in all 
ordinary mixtures the product [Zn++] X [S = ] considerably ex¬ 
ceeds the requisite value, and hence the salt is thrown down until 
the balance remaining gives the value in question. The rule for 
precipitation, then, is as follows: Whenever the product of the 
concentrations of any two ions in a mixture exceeds the value of 
the ion-product in a saturated solution of the compound formed 
by their union, this compound will be precipitated. Naturally the 
substances with small solubilities, and therefore small solubility- 
product constants, are the ones most frequently formed as pre¬ 
cipitates. 
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Completeness of Precipitation. — In the above ease, we pre¬ 
cipitate zinc sulphide practically completely from solution by 
adding excess of ammonium sulphide. This substance/like all 
salts, is highly ionized in solution, and therefore a isolation which 
contains it in excess contains a high concentration of sulphide 
ion S = . The amount of zinc ion Zn++ that can exist simulta¬ 
neously in such a solution is negligible, since otherwise the solu¬ 
bility-product of zinc sulphide would be exceeded., ,Zinc is 
therefore precipitated quantitatively as zinc sulphide by addition 
sf excess of ammonium sulphide to a solution of any zinc salt. 
This is a fact which is turned'to practical use in quantitative 
analysis. 

If ye attempt to carry out the precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide ^nitead of ammonium sulphide, however, we find that 
only partial precipitation of the zinc as sulphide occurs (p. 565). 
However great an excess of H 2 S we add, precipitation is incom¬ 
plete. The resison for this is immediately apparent from a study 
of the full ionic equations: 

H-B ?=t2H+ + S— 

ZnCl 2 r*-2Cl~ + Zn++ 

tt ti 

2HC1 ZnS r* ZnS 

(dissolved) (solid) 

Hydrogen sulphide is so slightly ionized in solutiop, that the 
concentration of sulphide ion S = that it supplies is extremely 
small. A large amount of zinc ion Zn++ can therefore remain in 
solution without the solubility-produce of zinc sulphide being 
exceeded. 

Rule for Solution of Substances. — The rule for solution of 
any electrolyte follows at once from the foregoing considera¬ 
tions, and may be formulated by changing a few of the words in 
the rule just given: Whenever the product of the concentrations 
of any two ions in a mixture is less than the value of the ion- 
product in a saturated solution of the compound formed by their 
union, this compound, if present in the solid form, will be 
dissolved. When applied to the simplest case, this rule means 
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that a substance will dissolve in a liquid not yet saturated with 
it, but^Will not dissolve in a liquid already saturated with the 
same material. The main value of,the rule lies, however, in its 
application to the less simple, but equally common cases, such 
as when an insoluble body is dissolved by interaction with an¬ 
other electrolyte. < 

«. 

Applications of the Rule: Solution/of Insoluble Substances. 

— So long as a substance remains in pure water its solubility is 
fixed. Thus, with calcium hydroxide, the system comes to equi¬ 
librium at 18° when 0.17 g. perMOO c.c. of water (0.02 moles per 
liter) have gone 1 into solution: 

Ca(OH) 2 (solid) Ca(0H) 2 (dissolved) s=5Ca+++ 20H“. 

But if an additional reagent which can combine with either one 
of the ions is added, the concentration of this ion at once becomes 
less, the actual numerical value of the ion-product therefore 
begins to diminish, and further solution must take place to re¬ 
store its value. Thus,'if a little of an acid (giving H+) be added 
to the solution of calcium hydroxide, the union of 011“ and H+ 
to form water removes almost all the OH - * (see p. 259), and so- 
Jution of the hydrpxide proccedsMintil the acid is used up. There 
are now more Ca++ than OH“ ions present, but the ion-product 
reaches the same value as before, and then the change ceases. 
If a further supply of acid is added, the removal of OH“ to form 
H 2 0 begins again. Hence, with excess of acid, the calcium hy¬ 
droxide finally all dissolves. , 

More specifically, if we assume that the calcium hydroxide is 
wholly dissociated in so dilute a solution (which is nearly true), 
each molecule forms one ion of Ca++ and two ions of OH". That 
is, each mole of Ca(OH) 2 gives one mole of Ca++ anti two moles 
of OH". As the saturated solution contains 0.02 moles of the 
basff, the molar concentration (assuming complete dissociation) 
of [Ca++] is 0.02 and of [OH"] is 0.04. JJow, the ion-product is 
the product of the concentrations of all the ions formed, i.e. 
Ca++, OH", and OH". The value of the product is therefore 
[Ca++] X [OH"] X [OH - ] or [Ca++] x [OH"]*. That is, 
0.02 X 0.04* = 0.0,32. Note that if the molecule gives two (or 
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three) ions of the same kind, the whole concentration of that ion 
is taken, and is also raised to the second (or third) power. 

This particular action is a neutralization of an insoluble base. 
But the other kinds of actions by which .insoluble electrolytes 
pass into solution all resemble it closely, and differ only in 
details. The general outlines of the explanation are the same in 
every case. We proceed now to rep ply it to the common phe¬ 
nomenon of the solution of an insoluble salt by an acid.. 

Interaction of Insoluble Salts with Acids, Resulting in Solu¬ 
tion of the Salt. — Zinc sulphide passes into solution when in 
contact with acids, especially active acids. Thus, with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it gives zinj chloride and hydrosulphurie acid, both 
of which are soluble: 

• ZnS + 2IIC1 t=f ZnCl 2 + H 2 S. (1) 

The action of acids upon insoluble salts is so frequently men¬ 
tioned in chemistry and is so important a factor in analytical 
operations that it demands separate discussion. This example 
is a typical one»and may be used as an illustration. 

According to the rjulcs already explained (p. 572), zinc sul¬ 
phide (or any other salt) is precipitated when the numerical 
value of the product of the concentrations of the two requisite 
ions [Zn++] X [S = J exceeds the value of the ion-product for a 
saturated solution of zinc sulphide in pure water. When, on the 
contrary, the product of the concentrations of the two ions falls 
below the limiting value, a condition which may arise from the 
removal in some way either of the Zn+# or of the S= ions, the 
solid will dissolve to replace them until the ionic concentrations 
necessary for equilibrium with molecules have been restored or 
until the ryhole of the solid present is consumed. Here the 
sulphide-ion from the zinc sulphide combines with the hydrogen- 
ion of the acid (usually an active one) which has been acjjied, 
and forms molecular ITS: 

i 

S“ + 2 H+ s=f H,S. (2) 

It will be seen that the removal of the ions in' this fashion 
can result in considerable solution of the salt only when the acid 
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produced is a feebly ionized one. Here, to be specific, the con¬ 
centration of the S~ in the hydrosulphuric acid equilibrium (2) 
above Lust be less than that of the ( same ion in a saturated zinc 
sulphide solution. Now hydrosulphuric acid belongs to the least 
active class of acids, and its pure solution contains only a very 
small concentration of S = (p. 323). There is/however, another 
factor in the situation which we have not yet taken into account. 
The hydrochloric acicj which we used for dissolving the precipi¬ 
tate is a very highly ionized acid and gives an enormously greater 
concentration of hydrogen-ion than does hydrosulphuric acid- 
Hence the hydrogen-ion is in ttmge excess in equation (2), and 
' ( TTH*! 2 v rQ=i 

the condition for equilibrium,-— . 1. 5 1 — K, will be satis- 

J . , _ 

fied by a correspondingly much smaller eoncentratioh of S—. In 
this particular case, therefore, the [S = ] of the hydrosulphuric 
acid is far less than that given by the zinc sulphide. The whole 
change, evidently, depends for its accomplishment, not only on 
the mere presence of hydrogen-ion, but on the repression of the 
ionization of the hydrosulphuric acid by the great excess of 
hydrogen-ion furnished by the active acid that‘has been used. 
The complete scheme of the«equilibria is as 1 follows: 


ZnS (solid )'±3 ZnS (dissolved) fc? Zn++ + S— 

2HC1 t?2Cr + 2 H+ 

tl Tl 

, ... ZnCL H„S H 2 S 

(dissolved) (gas) 

A generalization may be based on these considerations: an 
insoluble salt of a given acid will in general interact and dissolve 
when treated with a solution containing another acid, provided that 
the latter acid is a much more highly ionized (more oactive) one 
than the former. 

* 

Precipitates Insoluble in Acids. — But even active acids fre¬ 
quently fail to bring salts of weak acids into solution. Here the 
cause lies in the fact that such salts arc even less soluble than 
those of the 'zinc sulphide type. Thus, even hydrochloric acid 
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(normal) will not appreciably dissolve cupric sulphide. The solu¬ 
bility product [Cu++] X [S=] for this salt is so small that, after 
an infinitesimal amount lms gone into solution, the sulphide-ion 
concentration is sufficient, in spite of the repressive action of the 
large hydrogen-ion concentration furnished by the 1101, to bring 
the product [Cu+.f ] X [ S— | up to its maximum possible value. 
In this case the first link in the chain of equilibria: 

CuS (solid) fcj CuS (dissolved) fc* Cu+H- + S= 

2HC1 fc*2Cl- + 2H+ 

• Ti ' tl 

j. CuCl 2 H..S r± H„S 
(dissdlved) (gas) 

tends so decidedly backward that only the use of very concen¬ 
trated acid will increase the concentration of the IT+ to an extent 
sufficient to secure even a slight advance of the whole action. 
Wc must add, therefore, to the above rule: provided also that the 
salt is not one of extreme insolubility. 

Illustrations of the application of these generalizations are 
countless. Carbonic acid is made from marble (p. 422), hydro¬ 
gen sulphide from ferrous sulphide (p. 327), hydrogen peroxide 
from sodium peroxide (p. 290), and phosphoric acid from cal¬ 
cium phosphate (p. 411). In each case the acid employed to 
decompose the salt is more active than the acid to be liberated. 
On the other hand, calcium phosphate is insoluble in acetic acid 
because this acid is weaker than is phosphoric acid. We havb 
thus only to examine the list of acids showing their degrees of 
ionization (p. 244) in order to be able to tell which salts, if 
insoluble in water, will be dissolved by acids and, in general, 
what acids will be sufficiently active in each case for the pur¬ 
pose. In chemical analysis wc discriminate between salts soluble 
in water, those soluble in acetic acid (the insoluble carbonates 
and some sulphides, FcS and MnS, for example), those requir¬ 
ing active mineral acids for their solution (calcium phosphate, 
zinc sulphide and the more insoluble sulphides, for example), and 
those insoluble in all acids (barium sulphate and other insoluble 
salts of active acids,. • 
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Precipitation of Insoluble Salts in Presence of Acids. — The 
conversetof solution, namely, precipitation, depends upon the same 
conditions: an insoluble salt which^ is dissolved by a given acid 
cannot be formed by precipitation in the presence of this acid. 
Tims calcium phosphate or sulphide can be precipitated in pres¬ 
ence of acetic acid, But not in presence of actiye mineral acids in 
ordinary concentrations. Cupric sulphide or barium sulphate can 
be precipitated in presence of any acid) but ferrous sulphide and 
calcium carbonate only in the absence of acids. 

From this it does not follow that zinc sulphide, for example, 
cannot be precipitated if once tin active acid has been added to 
the mixture. To secure precipitation, all that is necessary is to 
remove the excess of hydrogen-ion which is repressing the ioni¬ 
zation of the hydrosulphuric acid. This can be done by adding 
a base, by adding ammonium sulphide, or even by adding sodium 
acetate. 

Exercises. —1. (a) How do the electrolytic methods of 
making calcium and. magnesium differ? ( b ) Why not elec¬ 
trolyze an aqueous solution of magnesium chloride in making 
magnesium? (c) Why use.both potassium and sodium chlorides 
in making magnesium? ( d ) Why is magnesium, but not potas¬ 
sium or sodium, liberated? 

2. Why are magnesium and zinc not found free in nature? 

3. Why does magnesium rust completely (in time), while 
zinc does not? 

4. Make equations for: (a) the action of magnesium on hy¬ 

drochloric acid; (b) the burning of magnesium in air; (c) the 
heating of magnesium carbonate; (d) the precipitation of mag¬ 
nesium hydroxide from the sulphate; (e) the hydrolysis of mag¬ 
nesium chloride. * 

5. Why is salt containing magnesium chloride, after mixing 
with sodium bicarbonate, no longer deliquescent? 

6. What is the density of zinc vapor (air = 1) ? 

7. Make equations for: (a) the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on zinc oxide; (b) the precipitation of zinc hydroxide; (c) the 
action of sodium hydroxide on zinc hydroxide. 

8. What will be the effect of adding a concentrated solution 
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of silver nitrate to a saturated solution of silver sulphate (see 
table of solubilities) ? * 

9. Write full ionic equ^ions for the reactions mentioned on 

p. 577. _ / 

10. Show, by means of ionic equations, why it is possible to 
prevent the preoipitation of magnesium hydroxide when am¬ 
monium hydroxide is added to it soluble magnesium salt, by 
prior addition of ammonium chloride. (Use pp. 567-569.) 

11. Why is it not possible, in the same way, to prevent the 
precipitation of magnesium hydroxide when sodium hydroxide is 
added to a soluble magnesium-/alt, by prior addition of sodium 
chloride? 



CHAPTER XLI 

ALUMINIUM AND TpE RARE EARTH METALS 

THr family of tri’.’alent elements to* which the metal alumin¬ 
ium belongs includes the non-metal boron (p. 455), and several 
rare metals. On the right hand side of the fourth column of the 
periodic table we have aluminium (Al, at. wt. 27.0), gallium 
(Ga, at. wt. 70.1), indium (In, at. wt. 114.8), and thallium (Tl, 
at. wt. 204.0). On the left hand side the re are scandium, (Sc, at. 
wt. 45.1), yttrium (Yt, at. wt. 89.33) and lanthanum (La, at. 
wt. 139.0). 

The Rare Elements of this Family. —Gallium and indium 

occur occasionally in zinc-blende, and were discovered by the 
use of the spectroscope. The former takes its name from the 
country (France) in which the discovery was‘ made, and the 
latter from two blue lines shown by its spectrum. 

Thallium is found in some specimens of pyrite and blende. It 
was discovered by Crookes, by means of the spectroscope, in the 
seleniferous deposit from the flues of a sulphuric acid factory. 
It received its name from the prominent green line in its spcc- 
thim (Greek, 8edlos, a green twig). It gives two complete scries 
of compounds. In those in which it is trivalent (thallic salts), 
it resembles aluminium. Univalent thallium recalls both sodium 
and silver. Thallous hydroxide T10H is soluble, and gives a 
strongly alkaline solution, but the chloride is insoluble in cold 
water. The solutions of the thallous salts are neutral. The 
metal is displaced from its salts by zinc. 

Of the elements on the left side of the column, scandium, 
whose existence and properties were predicted by Mendelejeff 
(p. 362), is the best known. The metals of the rare earths, of 
which it is one, are found in rare minerals such as euxenite, 
gadolinite, ofthite, and monazite, which occur in Sweden, Green¬ 
land, and the United States. The compounds of many of these 

580 
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rare elements behave so much alike that separation is difficult: 
There are several with atomic weights near to that of lanthanum 
for which accommodation cannot easily be found in the periodic 
table (see p. 364). Ostwald has compared them to a group of 
minor planets such as in the solar system takes the place of one 
large planet. » 

Aluminium 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Aluminium is 
trivalent exclusively. Its hydroxide, like that of zinc (p. 564), 
i% amphoteric, that is to say, it is feebly atfidic as well as .basic, 
and hence the metal forms twcv^ets of compounds of the types 
Na».A10 a (sodium aluminate) and A1 2 .(S0 4 ) 3 . The salts of both 
series ;ye more or less* hydrolyzed by water, the former very 
conspicuously so. 

Occurrence. — Aluminium is found very plentifully in com¬ 
bination, coming next t.o oxygen and silicon in this respect. The 
felspars (such as KAlSi : ,O s ), the micas (such as KAlSiO,), and 
kaolin (clay) ft s Al s (Si0 4 )„H 2 0 are the commonest minerals 
containing it. £inee the soil has been formed largely by the 
weathering of minerals like the felspars (see p. 525), clay and 
other products of the ’decomposition *of such minerals constitute 
a large part of it. Cryolite is a double fluoride*3NaF,AlF 3 .' Va-. 
rious forms of the oxide and hydroxide are also found. Bauxite 
(ALO.,,211,0) is a valuable hydrated oxide. 

Manufacture and Physical 
Properties. — The making of 
aluminium on a large 'scale 
originated in C. M. Hall’s dis¬ 
covery (1886) that the oxide 
could be electrolyzed in solu¬ 
tion in molten cryolite. Iron 
boxes (Fig. 126), about 5 by 
3 feet and 6 inches deep, are 
lined with a compress’ed mix¬ 
ture of coke and tar which is 
afterwards baked. The lining forms the cathode, while the oxy¬ 
gen is liberated at the anodes — a series of rods of carbon about 3 
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inches in diameter which are attached to copper rods. The cryo¬ 
lite is milted (1000°) by the arcs struck by the carbon rods. 
The lancer are then raised somewlyit, the aluminium oxide is 
added, and spine coat (which floats) is thrown in to cover the 
surface and obscure the blinding glow. From time to time more 
of the oxide is adder! and the melted aluminium is tapped off. 
The oxide must be made from carefully purified bauxite, as the 
metal itself cannot be purified commcrckdly. In 1866 it cost 8250 
to 8750 per kilogram and now sells at about 50 cents. Forty 
years ago the whole 'world’s production was only about 40 kilo¬ 
grams a year. In 1920 the United States alone consumed 90 
million kilogran'is. 

The metal melts at 659°, but is not,.-mobile enough fo make 
castings. It is exceedingly light (sp. gr. 2.6), and in tensile 
strength excels the other metals, with the exception of iron and 
copper. It is malleable, and the foil is taking the place of tin 
foil for wrapping foods. It has a silvery luster, and tarnishes 
very slightly, the firmly adhering film of oxide first formed pro¬ 
tecting its surface. Although, comparing cross-sections, it is not 
so good a conductor of electricity as is copper,• yet weight for 
weight it conducts bettor. ,lt is difficult t@ work on the lathe or 
to polish, because it sticks to the tools, but the alloy with mag¬ 
nesium (about 2 per cent) called magnalium has admirable quali¬ 
ties in these respects. Aluminium bronze (5-12 per cent 
aluminiujn with copper) is easily fusible, has a magnificent 
golden luster, and possesses mechanical and chemical resistance 
exceeding that of any other bronze. The metal and its alloys 
are used for making cameras, opera-glasses, cooking utensils, 
the metal parts of dirigibles and aeroplanes, and other articles 
requiring lightness and strength, as well as for the transmission 
of electricity. The powdered metal, mixed with oi,l, is used in 
making a silvery paint. 

t. 

Chemical Properties. — The metal displaces hydrogen from 
hydrochloric acid very easily. It liberates hydrogen also from 
boiling solutions of the alkalies, forming aluminates: 

lr 

2AI + 6NaOH 2Na„A10 3 + 3H a . 
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In consequence of its very great affinity for oxygen, alu¬ 
minium displaces from their oxides the metals bclow.it in the 
electromotive scries. Thus^whon a mixture of aluminiufn pow¬ 
der and ferric oxide (thermite) is placed in. a crucible and ignited 
by means of a prece of burning magnesium ribbon, aluminium 
oxide and iron are formed: * 

• * 

Fe 2 0 3 -j ■ 2A1 —> A1 2 0 3 -f- 2Fe. 

• • •. 

A temperature of 3000° to 3500° is produced by the action, the 
Aolten iron (m.-p. 1500°) collects at the bottom, and the molten 
aluminium oxide (m.-p. 2050^ floats to the top. This very 
simple method of making pure specimens of metals like chro¬ 
mium, hranjum, and manganese, whose oxides are otherwise hard 
to reduce,*is nailed by Goldschmidt, the inventor, aluminothermy. 
By preheatiilg the ends of steel rails with a gasoline torch, 
firing a mass of thermite in a crucible above the joint, and al¬ 
lowing the iron to flow into the joint, perfect welds are made. 
In the same way, large castings, like propeller shafts, when 
broken, can be, mended. The sulphides, such as pyrite, are re¬ 
duced with like vigor by aluminium. 

The largest part of the aluminihm of commerce is used by 
steelmakers. When added in small amount (Jess than 1 .»1000,( 
to molten steel, ^t combines with the gases, and gives sound 
ingots free from blow holes. 

Aluminium Hydroxide Al(OH)3. — The hydroxide is pre¬ 
cipitated when ammoniupi hydroxide, or other alkaline hydrox¬ 
ide, is added to a solution of a salt of aluminium: 

A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 + 6NH 4 OH -» 2Al(OH), l + 3(NH < 1.S0 1 (dslvd.). 

It tends to remain in colloidal suspension (p. 553), and forms a 
white gelatinous 'precipitate. It is both weakly basic and feebly 
acidic in chemical properties. In acids it dissolves forming»snits 
of aluminium, such aj the chloride A1C1 3 or sulphate Al 2 (SO,) 3 . 
Solutions of these salts in water give an acid reaction, owing to 
hydrolysis (p. 469). 

Aluminium hydroxide dissolves also in sodium “hydroxide so¬ 
lution, to form sodium.aluminate Na 3 A10 3 : 
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3NaOH + H,A10 3 -»• Na 3 A10 3 + 3H 2 0. 

The alyminates are hydrolyzed by water, and their solutions 
have an alkaline reaction. *' 

Aluminiuih hydroxide, precipitated from the sulphate, is used 
in sizing paper (to fill the capillaries and poles), in purifying 
water (see p. 585),'and as ji mordant (see p. 591) in dyeing. 
Delicate fabrics (cloth) are rendered jvaterproof by saturating 
them with aluminium’acetate solution and boiling to promote the 
hydrolysis. The aluminium hydroxide is precipitated in the 
capillaries of the cotton or linei^ rendering them non-absorbenl. 
» 

Aluminium Oxide (Alumina) Al 2 Oa. —• Corundum, and the 

impure variety emery, are next to the diamond in .the fecale of 
hardness, and are used as abrasives. Ruby and sapphire are also 
crystallized aluminium oxide, containing traces of impurities 
(iron and titanium in the one case and chromium in the other) 
to which they owe their colors. By ingenious methods of fusing 
the oxide, “synthetic” sapphires to the extent of six million carats 
and rubies to the extent of ten million carats,are now made 
annually. The artificial gems are chemically identical with the 
natural ones, and can be distinguished only by the fact that they 
are free from microscopic bubbles and other defects. Alundum, 
an artificial abrasive, and refractory material for crucibles and 
muffles, is made by barely melting the oxide in the electric 
furnace. •' 

Aluminium Sulphate A1 2 (S0 4 )3,1SH 2 0. —The sulphate is 
manufactured by the action of sulphuric acid on bauxite. It 
crystallizes in leaflets, which usually have a faint yellow tinge 
due to the presence of iron (Fe(OH) s ) derived from the mineral. 
The salt is used in fireproofing cloth, since, when heated, it melts 
in its water of hydration. It is also used as a source for pre¬ 
cipitated aluminium hydroxide in paper-making, water purifica¬ 
tion, and dyeing. 

Alums. — When aluminium sulphate and potassium sulphate 
are dissolved'together in cquimolecular proportions, the solution 
deposits transparent octahedral (Fig. 4ft, p. 105) crystals of 
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hydrated potassium-aluminium sulphate K 2 S0 4 ,A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,24H 2 0. 
This salt is more easily freed from impurities (e.g., compounds 
of iron) by recrystallization than is aluminium sulphate, and is 
therefore used instead of tVe latter in medicine, in dyeing (deli¬ 
cate shades), and to replace the cream of tarta'r (p. 544) in 
making baking jpwder. * 

Potassium-aluminium sulphateiis a double salt, and is one of 
a large class known as the alums. The spurns havp tjic general 
formula M 2 'S0 4 ,M z n, (S0 4 ) :) ,24H.,0, and may be made as 
jtbove by using a sulphate of a univalcn* metal with one of a 
trivalent metal. Thus, for M 1 may use K, NH 4 , Rb, fcs, and 
Tl', and for M"‘, Al, Pc" 1 , Cr 1 ", Mn UI , and Tl‘*‘. All the alums 
cry stay izc in octahedrg. 

Sodium-»alum, Na 2 S0 4 ,Al 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,24H 2 0, ammonium - alum 
(NH 4 ) 2 S(y„4l 2 (S0 4 ).„24IL0 and chrome-alum K 2 S0 4 ,Cr 2 (S0 4 ) 2 , 
24H 2 0 are the most familiar alums after potash-alum. The first 
two are used as sources of aluminium hydroxide, and the last in 
the “fixing bath” to harden the gelatine on photographic films 
and plates. • 

i 

Water Purification: Coagulation Process.—The suspended 
matter in water to be used for a domestic supply can be .coagu¬ 
lated into larger particles by introducing a small amount of the 
gelatinous precipitate of aluminium hydroxide. These larger 
particles, which adsorb also the greater part of the bacteria, 
settle rapidly and the process therefore permits the use of rela¬ 
tively small settling ponds. Aluminium sulphate, made from 
crude bauxite, and lime are added to the water: 

3Ca(OH), + AL(S0 4 ) 3 -» 3 ChS 0 4 + 2A4(OH) s . 

If the wat,®r has much temporary hardness, lime is not required: 

3Cu(HC0 3 ) 2 + A1,(S0 4 ) 3 -> 3CaS0 4 + 2A1(HC0 3 ) 3 . 

• 

The carbonate of aluminium, being a salt of both a very weak 
acid and a very weak base, is extensively hydrolyzed (p. 470): 

A1(HC(\)„ + 3H 2 0 — Al(OH)., J + 3H a C0 3 
so that aluminium hydroxide is precipitated. 
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Crude ferrous sulphate FeS0 4 (copperas), being in many 
places draper than aluminium sulphate, is often used instead 
of the lbtter. The lime precipitates ferrous hydroxide Fe(OH) 2 . 
This is quickly oxidised to the red''ferric hydroxide Fe(OH) 3 , 
which coagulates the suspended matter. 

A 1 '• 

f 

Clay and Pottery. — By the action of water and carbon diox¬ 
ide upon granite and other rocks containing felspar KAlSi 3 0 B , 
the potash is slowly removed, and the compound is changed 
largely into a hydrated orthosilicate IL.ALlSiOj.JTO. Wliep 
pure, it forms kaolin or china ejay, a white, crumbly material. 
When washed away and redeposited, it usually acquires com¬ 
pounds of iron, the carbonates of caleiupi and magnesium, and 
sand (silica), becoming common clay. Ocher, umber, anrl sienna 
are clays colored with oxides of iron and mangaftese'.' Fuller’s 
earth is a purer variety. 

The plasticity of clay, a property connected with the colloidal 
nature of the kaolin, enables it to be fashioned into various 
shapes. When heated, it shrinks and becomes a hard, solid, 
porous mass, and does not melt. These two properties enable 
us to use it in making brides, pottery, ancLporcelain. The pres¬ 
ence of calcium and magnesium compounds makes the clay more 
fusible, because it' permits the formation of fusible silicates of 
these metals. Bricks and tiling for roofs and drains are made of 
common clay and, when red, owe their color to oxide of iron 
Fe 2 0 3 . The firing is done with fuel gas in ovens or kilns of 
brickwork. To glaze drain pipes and some bricks, salt is thrown 
into the kiln. The water vapor, at a "red heat, hydrolyzes the 
salt, hydrogen chloride is set free, and the sodium hydroxide 
gives wdth the ’clay a fusible sodium-aluminium silicate which 
fills the surface pores. Clay for fire brick (infusible) must 
contain silica, but no lime. 

C|hina and porcelain are made from pure clay, free from iron, 
to which a little of the more fusible felspar is added. After the 
first firing, the articles are porous (bisque) 1 , and must be covered 
with a glaze. A paste of finely ground felspar and silica, some¬ 
times containing lead oxide, js spread on the surface, and the 
articles are fired again, at a higher temperature. Colored decora- 
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tions arc addend by means of suitable materials, mainly oxides of 
metals which give colored silicates. The third firing causes these 
oxides to interact and fuse^ivith the glaze. * 

Ultramarine. — Pulverized lapis lazuli, a rare mineral of 
beautiful blue eoUr, was used by artists in the past as a pigment. 
Gmeiin (1828) found a way of making it artificially. A mixture 
of kaolin, sodium carbonate, sulphur, and qjmreoal i^heptcd until 
a green mass is obtained. This mass is then pulverized and 
keatcd with more sulphur. The product is used as laundry 
blueing, in making blue-tinted, paper, and with oil in making 
paint. It is also added in small amount to cofrcct the natural 
yellow^int of linen, starch, sugar (p. 518), and paper-stock. By 
varying the’ mode of heating, without altering the composition, 
various colons from green to reddish violet can be obtained. No 
pure colored substance can be extracted from it. The variety of 
colors is due to different degrees of collodial dispersion of some 
substance suspended in the solid (compare p. 592). 

• 

Cement. — Portland cement is made by heating a pulverized 
mixture of a material rich in lime ¥ such as limestone CaC0 3 , 
with one in which silica, iron oxide and alumina are the main 
constituents, such as common clay. Some natural rocks contaih 
all of the necessary elements in suitable proportions. The finely 
powdered material is first burnt or raised to a temperature of * 
1400-1600°, at which temperature it fuses partially 'and forms 
lumps or clinkers. When these have cooled, they are mixed with 
2-3 per cent of gypsum and pulverized again. The resulting 
product is Portland cement, the manufacture of which in the 
United States alone now exceeds 100,000,000 ’barrels (of 380 
pounds) yearly. 

Portland cement is essentially a mixture of calcium silicate 
and calcium aluminate, with excess lime. The calcium silicate is 
simply a filler. The calcium aluminate is hydrolyzed on addition 
of water, according to the equation: 

CaJAlO^), + 6H 2 0 -> 3Ca(OH)j -f 2II^10 3 . 

The calcium hydroxide thus formed slowly crystallizes, connect- 
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ing the particles of the calcium silicate. The aluminium hy¬ 
droxide fiHs the interstices and renders the whole compact and im¬ 
pervious ( 

The small amount of gypsum added regulates the setting time 
of the cement. The iron oxide is necessary to assist in the burn¬ 
ing and to lower the femperature at which the mixture begins to 
fuse. If too small a Quantity af excess lime is present, the cement 
will be unbound and orpek on drying. Tco little excess lime gives 
a cement which sets too quickly and is lacking in strength. 

Concrete is a mixttfre of cement with sand and crushed stonq 
or gravel, all made into a paste ^vitli water. It sets to a solid 
mass, suitable iot walks, and for the foundations, walls, and floors 
of buildings. Since no carbon dioxide frmi the air is required 
in the hardening process (contrast with p. 500), it Sets equally 
well under water (hence hydraulic eement), and is .employed in 
constructing dams, levees, and the foundations of bridges. Rein¬ 
forced concrete contains twisted rods of iron, embedded in the 
mass, and is much used in building construction.* 

Blast-furnace slag,'when pulverized and heated with lime¬ 
stone, has been found to yield an excellent quality of cement, 
and a valuable use has thu* been found far what was formerly 
an annoying encumbrance. 

Analytical Reactions of Aluminium Compofinds. — The alka¬ 
lies, and.pikaline solutions like that of ammonium sulphide, 
precipitate the white hydroxide. The product is soluble in excess 
of the active alkalies. Soluble carbonates also throw down the 
hydroxide. Aluminium compounds, when heated strongly in the 
flame with cobalt salts, give a blue aluminate of cobalt Co(A10 2 ) 2 . 

Exercises.— 1. What are the differences between zinc and 
aluminium, and their corresponding compounds? 

2. * Construct equations showing, (a) the hydrolysis of alu¬ 
minium sulphate (p. 469), (H the interaction of aluminium sul¬ 
phate and cobalt nitrate in the Bunsen flame. 

3. Formulate the ionization of aluminium hydroxide (com¬ 
pare p. 564). * 

4. Why does zinc hydroxide, in spite pf its feebleness as an 
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acid, dissolvp in ammonium hydroxide, while aluminium hy¬ 
droxide does not (see p. 564)? • 

5. Make equations for JJic following actions: (a) aXiminium 
on hydrochloric acid; (6) aluminium on mercuric chloride HgCl 2 ; 
(c) displacement of manganese from manganese dioxide by 
aluminium. •> 

6. Why is the tarnish on aluminium the oxide, and not the 

carbonate (as on Zn aftd Mg)? What,qualitiea,in,a tarnish 
enable it to protect the metal from further oxidation (p. 582) ? 
• 7. Make equations for the action of bicarbonate of soda on 

aluminium sulphate (alum baking powder) when heated. Ex¬ 
plain what raises the bread. * 

8. }Vhy does ammonium sulphide precipitate aluminium hy¬ 
droxide, and not aluminium sulphide, from solutions of soluble 
aluminium salts? 



CHAPTER XLII 


SYNTHETIC OfeGANIC PRODUCTS 

, o« r V 

Mention was made several times in the preceding chapter of 
the use of salts of aluminium in dyeing. A brief summary of thq 
chemistry of dyeing and dyestuff is all that can be presented 
here. A still more restricted resume of some other important 
synthetic organic products is also given. «The products included 
arc, on the constructive side, perfumes, drugs and plastics (includ¬ 
ing rubber) ; on the destructive side, explosives and t^xic gases. 

Some dyes, perfumes and drugs are still, of course, obtained 
from natural sources, and synthetic rubber continues to show 
but little promise of superseding plantation rubber in the near 
future. Nevertheless, vhe interest of the chemist in the fields 
here under discussion is almost entirely synthetic, seeking to 
duplicate natural products hy laboratory •methods and to dis¬ 
cover new products of even greater use to humanity. 

Dyeing.—The problem of the dyer is to lonfer the desired 
color upon^a fabric made, usually, of cotton, linen, wool, or silk, 
and to do this in such a way that the dye is fast to (i.e., is not 
removed or destroyed bv) rubbing and light, and often, also, 
to washing with soap. To understand the means by which this 
is achieved, it must be noted that cotton and linen consist of 
smooth hollow fibers (A, Fig. 1271 of cellulose Wool (B) is 
made of hollow fibers with a scaley surface, and silk o, f solid fila¬ 
ments, but both these substances are composed of proteins (pp. 
511, <531). Now, the proteins arc much more active chemically 
than is cellulose, and also, as colloidal materials, seem to have a 
much greater tendency to adsorb other substances (compare 
p. 556) than has cellulose. Hence, accidental stains on wool or 
3ilk are muchTcss often removable than are those on cotton, and 
when samples of the three materials are pipped in a solution of 
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a dye, the first two are permanently dyed, while from the last 
most dyes can be completely washed out with water. * 

Three modes of dyeing ljiay 
be mentioned: s * 

1. Insoluble Dyes. If the 
colored body carj be produced 
by precipitation, after the solu¬ 
tion has filled the capillary and 
wall of every fiber of the goods, 

Jhen, if the dye is sufficiently 
insoluble, it is mechanically, 
imprisoned in every fiber and cannot be washed out. This plan 
may bg applied to ami kind of goods. For example, if cotton, 
silk, or wool is first boiled in a solution of lead acetate, and is 
then soaked jn a boiling solution of potassium chromate K 2 Cr0 4 , 
it is dyed a brilliant, permanent yellow. Lead chromate is the 
colored body: 
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Pb(CO,CH 3 ) +K 2 Cr0 4 ^2K(CO s CH 3 ) +PbCr0 4 4. 

The part precipitated on the outside of the goods can be, and is, 
at once washed off by rubbing in waiter, but the particles inside 
the fibers can come out only by being dissolved, and they are 
insoluble in water. Indigo C 10 H 10 N..(\,, whiefi is used in larger 
amounts than any other dye, belongs to this class. The cloth 
is saturated with an alkaline, solution of indigo white C^H^NAi 
a soluble, slightly acid substance, and the oxygen of the air subse¬ 
quently oxidizes this and deposits the insoluble indigo blue within 
the fibers: 

2C 10 H l2 N 2 0 2 + 0 2 ^ 2C 18 H 10 N A l +.2HA 


2. Mordant or Adjective Dyes. Since cotton is inactive chem¬ 
ically and has but a slight tendency to adsorb dyes, it is usually 
necessary first to introduce into the fibers of cotton some collpidal 
substance with greater adsorptive powers. Substances of this 
cind are tannic acid (*p. 706) for basic dyes, and gelatinous col¬ 
loidal hydroxides, such as those of aluminium, tin, iron and chro- 
nium, for non-bask (including acid) dyes. They sire called mor- 
lanta (Latin, mordere, # fo bite). Thus, if in three jsjrs we nlace 
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wry dilute solutions of aluminium sulphate, ferric chloride FeCl, 
and chroipous acetate Cr(C0 2 CH,) 2 , then add a few drops of a 
solution tif a dye to each, and finally introduce a little of a base 
(like sodium hydroxide) to precipitate‘the hydroxide of the metal, 
this hydroxide; will adsorb the dye and carry it into the precipi¬ 
tate. Such a precipitate of mordant and dye, is called a lake. 
With the same dye, the three Jakes have different colors. Thus, 
in the above-mentioned experiment, if alizarin (madder) is used 
as the dye, the colors are red (Turkey red), violet, and maroon, 
respectively. This is> probably due to the different degrees 0 / 
dispersion in the three colloidal materials. If aluminium hydrox¬ 
ide is to be used, by first saturating the cloth with hot aluminium 
acetate solution (p. 584), or by using first aluminium sulphate 
and then ammonium hydroxide, the aluminium hydroxide is 
precipitated within the fibers of the goods. When the material 
is then dyed, the coloring matter is adsorbed by the mordant, 
with which it forms an insoluble lake, within the fibers. Basic 
dyes, like Malachite green and Methylene blue, hehave similarly 
with tannic acid, or an, insoluble salt of tannic acid, as mordant. 
It will be seen that, so far as the fabric is concerned, this process, 
like the first, is a mechanical one, and i« independent of the 
chemical nature of the goods. 

3. Direct or Substantive Dyes. Most organic dyes are direct 
dyes on silk or wool, and require no mordant,with these mate¬ 
rials. The actions seem to be sometimes chemical, but more 
often cases of adsorption by the silk or wool (both colloids) 
themselves. A few dyes are also fast on cotton. Congo-red 
is fast both on cotton and wool, but is no longer much used. 
Chrysophenin is now one of the commonest dyes of this class. 
These dyes, which are sodium salts of complex organic acids, are 
colloids like soap (p. 554), and are salted out within the fibers 
of the goods by adding sodium sulphate to coagulate them and 
assist the adsorption.by the cotton. Once adsorbed in this way, 
unlike soap, they cannot be washed out. 

Dye-stuffs. — Natural dye-stuffs have now been almost en¬ 
tirely superseded by manufactured products, which can be pre¬ 
pared more cheaply and are of superior quality. Logwood, 
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still used as a black mdrdant dye for silk, is the only important 
exception. THe total value of natural dyes imported into the 
United States in 1919 was only $1,250,000, while the ytifieial 
dyes made in the country the same year were worth over 
$70,000,000. * 

The vast bulk r>f synthetic dyes are built-up from ring hydro¬ 
carbons (p. 440) and their derivatives, extracted from coal tar 
(p. 538). By substituting suitable groups into the molecule 
of the simpler colorless products, more complex derivatives with 
great brilliancy of color are obtained. Thus indigo, formerly 
tlte most extensively used of all natural dyes, is now manufac¬ 
tured most conveniently with aniline (p. 441) as a starting-point, 
Alizarin (Turkey red), gnee extracted from madder root, is ob¬ 
tained from anthracene. 

By varying the position of the substituted groups in the mole¬ 
cule, the most; delicate variations in color can be effected. The 
most precious of all dyes in ancient times was Tyrian purple, 
obtained from certain species of sea snails (Murex). The secret 
of preparing this substance was lost for jenturics, but in 1909 
Friedlacnder gathered 12,000 of these mollusks and succeeded in 
isolating 1.5 grammes pf the coloring material for analysis. He 
showed it to be a derivative of indigo, containing two bromine 
atoms in place of two of the hydrogens. This identical substance* 
had been prepared.synthetieally five years earlier, but found to 
be inferior to another dye containing the bromine atoms in 
different positions in the molecule 1 

Perfumes. — Many natural perfumes and fruit flavors can 
also be produced synthetically. The basis of most of these con¬ 
sists of esters (p. 437). The fragrance of ripe apples is due to 
minute amounts of the amyl esters of formic, acetic and caproic 
acids. In bananas the characteristic ester is amyl acetate; in 
grapes it is methyl anthranilate. Almond flavor is due to bgnz- 
aldehyde, C 0 H s .CHO; the smell of geraniums to diphenyl ether, 
(C a H B ) 2 0. The chief Ingredient of otto of roses is geraniol; of 
the vanilla bean, vanillin; of the perfume sold as “new mourn 
hay,” eoumarin; ay complex hydrocarbon derivatives which 
are now commercial products. Some of the svnthetic flavors 
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and perfumes on the market are identical with the substances 
that give odor to fruits and flowers; others are merely more or 
less adequate imitations. Thus, natural oil of winter green is 
essentially the same as synthetic 'methyl salicylate. On the 
other hand amyl valerate, which is sold as apple essence, is not 
contained in the fruit, though it smells like it. Most perfumery 
nowadays, including the mos* expensive, consists of mixtures of. 
natural and synthetic products. ■» 

Drugs. — In the tame way, many drugs formerly obtained 
from natural sources are now built up in the laboratory, and 
many new compounds have been made which possess as valuable 
medicinal properties as any found in nature. The first stage in 
this work consisted in determining the constitution of the active 
ingredients of plant products. Quinine was isolated from cin¬ 
chona bark, morphine from the seed capsules of the opium poppy, 
strychnine from the seeds of nux vomica. These and other sub¬ 
stances of similar character are now classed together as alkaloids, 
complex nitrogeneous substances possessing basic properties. The 
structure of many of the alkaloids is now completely worked out. 
It is not necessary, however, to construct the entire complicated 
molecule if the same results can be secured with simpler sub¬ 
stances, and this'has been demonstrated already in many in¬ 
stances. ' 

Aspirin is an ester of salicylic acid C 8 H 4 .OH.COOH; acetan¬ 
ilide is a derivative of aniline C a II,.NH 2 . Acetophenone 
(hypnone ), C (; H 5 -CO.CH 3 , is used as a hypnotic. Novocaine, 
prepared from diethylaniline, has practically replaced the natural 
alkaloid cocaine in dentistry. Saccharin is obtained from toluene; 
its solution in water has an intensely sweet taste, hence it is used 
as a substitute for sugar in war times and in cases of diabetes. 
It has no food value, however, and hence cannot replace sugar 
in nutrition. 

Plastics. — These are substances, like celluloid, which can 
be moulded or shaped into any desired form. Among natural 
plastics may 1 be mentioned resins, gums, and rubber. Synthetic 
rubber equal to the natural product in durability and cheapness 
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has still to lje prepared (see p. 488), but many other plastics are 
now of considerable industrial importance. * 

Certain cellulose plastics have already been des*ribed (p. 
515). Cellulose behaves cliemically like an alcohol, and as such 
forms esters with acids (sec p. 437). When cotton is treated 
with acetic acid (in the form of acetic ahhydride (CH 3 .CO) 2 0, 
see p. 311) it gives cellulose acotate. Tile viscous liquid dries 
to a tenacious film. On account of it$ .waterproof character, 
non-inflammability and non-conductance of electricity, it is now 
#used for coating the wings of aeroplanes, for making moving- 
picture films, and for insulating electric wires. Artificial horse¬ 
hair (e.g., for making women’s hats) and bristfts for hair brushes 
are njade of it. • 

By th£ action of nitric acid upon cellulose, various cellulose 
nitrates matf be formed, according to the number of OH groups 
replaced by N0 3 (see guncotton, below). An incompletely 
nitrated ester, when worked between rollers with camphor* and 
a little alcolwl, forms a viscous solution. When the alcohol 
evaporates, a transparent colorless solid,•celluloid, remains. Pho¬ 
tographic filnfs are made by rolling the dough into sheets. Fillers 
and dyes can be added to the douglfcand the latter can be moulded 
to any form. In this way ivory-like or black combs at]d brush 
handles, opaque white knife handles, articles of “artificial amber” 
and so forth caif be made. 

The same sort of guncotton dissolves in a mixture, of alcohol 
and ether, giving a solution called collodion, used in photography 
and in medicine. , 

When collodion is forced under great pressure through minute 
holes in a steel die, the threads dry as they issue from the open¬ 
ings and can be wound on spools. The product is treated with 
an alkali* which decomposes the ester, leaving a material of the 
composition of the original cotton. The product is another 
form of artificial silk (p. 515). • 

Another plastic, t not chemically related to the preceding, is 
bakelite, prepared from formaldehyde 0H,0 and phenol C 0 H,,OH 

* A white solid wi*h the formula Ci»H,„0, obtained commercially by dis¬ 
tilling with steam the wood of the camphor tree, but recently also prepared 
synthetically. 
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(carbolic acid). Under suitable heat treatment the mixture grad¬ 
ually sets to a solid, hard, infusible, resinous mass, which is insol¬ 
uble in ?)11 common solvents. Before it sets, it can be dyed 01 
“filled,” and it can be applied as lacquer, or moulded to any form 
Switchboards, dolls, ornamental buttons, artificial jewels, phono¬ 
graph records, billiard balls, and stereotyping matrices are 
amongst the objects into which it is now fashioned. 

Explosives. Nitroglycerine. — Some inorganic explosives, 
gunpowder (p. 481) and ammonium nitrate (p. 401), have beer 
discussed in earlier chapters. The main organic explosives are 
also compounds of nitrogen. 

As already mentioned, the alcohols interact with inorganic 
acids, as well as with organic ones, to produce esters. 1 A familiar 
illustration is met with in the manufacture of nitroglycerine 
(glyceryl trinitrate) by the action of glycerine and nitric acid: 

C 3 H 3 (OH) 3 + 3HNO, -> C.H.fNO,), +.311,0. 

To assist in the liberation of the water, the nitric acid is mixed 
with a dehydrating agent. The glycerine then iS added slowly 
to the cooled reagents. The nitroglycerine is an almost color¬ 
less oil which floats to the surface of the acid mixture. It is 
shaken repeatedly with water, in which it is insoluble, and then 
with sodium carbonate solution, in order to free it from all traces 
of the acids. 

' Nitroglycerine explodes violently, often from the slightest 
shock. It owes this power to the fact that its carbon and hydro¬ 
gen can combine with the oxygen it contains to form carbon 
dioxide and water: 

2C 3 H 5 (N0 3 ) 3 -» 6CO, + 5H,0 + 3N,(+ 0). 

The latter are very stable substances and much heat is liberated 
in forming them. They are both produced as gases and, at the 
high temperature of the action, they and the nitrogen tend to 
occupy a great volume — or to exert an enormous pressure in the 
effort to do so (compare p. 401). 

The explosion is also so sudden, compared with that of gun¬ 
powder, that nitroglycerine would shatter the breech of a rifle 
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before the bpllet had time to move. It also pulverizes rock, 
instead of breaking it into fragments of usable size. *For these 
reasons, as well as on account of the danger in handling, and 
impossibility of safely transporting the substance, it is made 
into blasting gelatine (see p. 598). The old form of dynamite 
was made by soaking a porous earth with nitroglycerine. 

• * 

Guncotton. — When «cotton is steepe^ {or ha{f. an hour in 
a cooled mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, it is converted into 
jcllulose trinitrate or guncotton: 

C 6 HA(OH) 3 + 3HNO„’-» C 6 HA(N0 8 U + 3HA 

The equation, as writtcSi above, shows that three hydroxyl groups 
OH in thp ‘empirical cellulose formula C 0 H, A !irc replaced by 
three nitrate* groups NO.,, with simultaneous formation of three 
molecules of water. The sulphuric acid hastens the reaction and 
carries it to completion by acting as a dehydrating agent (see 
p. 345). The fibers have the same appearance as before, but are 
crisper to the touch. The guncotton is hashed thoroughly with 
water to remove the acids, which would cause slow decomposition 
and peril aps accidental explosion. • 

Dried guncotton burns briskly (deflagrates) when .set on 
fire. While wet, it can be moulded and cut without danger. It 
explodes only wfien “set off” by a small amount of another, 
explosive. Fulminate of mercury IIg(ONC) 2 , used in.percussion 
caps, is commonly employed. By such means the explosion is 
brought about in wet guncotton as easily as in dry. 

In pure form guncotton is used only in torpedoes and sub¬ 
marine mines. It explodes too rapidly to be ijsed in fire-arms 
or for blasting. 

• 

Smokeless Powder and Dynamite. — The violence of gun¬ 
cotton is reduced by compressing it, and still more by dissolving 
it and allowing the solvent to evaporate. Thus, cordite is made 
by dissolving guncotton (05 parts), nitroglycerine (30 parts) and 
vaseline (5 parts) in acetone. The resulting paste is rolled and 
cut into pieces of different dimensions, according *to the rate of 
explosion desired, ^hen the acetone evaporate^ the homy 
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cordite remains. These explosives are smokeless because they 
differ front gunpowder (p. 482) in yielding no solids when they 
decompole. 

Blasting gelatine, giant powder, and other forms of dynamite 
are made by dissolving guncotton in nitroglycerine. Substances 
like nitrate of sodium or of ammonium and sawdust or flour are 
added to adjust the rate of explosion so that, for example, coal 
may be split 'up, but net shattered. 

High Explosives. — These are substances which develop their 
explosive effect at an extremely Rapid rate, and are used there¬ 
fore when a shattering effect of great violence is required, for 
example in bursting shells or in anti-submarine mines. Trinitro¬ 
toluene (TNT) is made by nitrating toluene (p. 440), picric acid 
(trinitrophenol) by nitrating phenol. Picric acid* is a strong acid 
and forms salts which, with the exception of ammonium picrate, 
are more sensitive to shock and friction than the acid itself. The 
action of this explosive on the metals with whkh it comes in 
contact must therefore 'be guarded against. TNT, however, is 
inert towards metals, and is insensitive towards ordinary shocks. 
It melts at a low temperature (80°), and so can be readily lique¬ 
fied and poured into shells. Mixed with ammonium nitrate, it 
gives amatol (p. 382). 

Toxic Gases. — The poisonous substances employed in the 
Great War were mainly synthetic organic products. Most of 
these, it is true, were not gases, but liquids or solids of low 
volatility. Their vaporization was, however, favored by the ex¬ 
plosion of the shell in which they were contained, part of the 
material being converted to gas by the heat of the explosion and 
the remainder being scattered around in a finely divided condi¬ 
tion. Some of the substances used were so powerful in their 
action upon the human system that a concentration of 1 part in 
10,000,000 in the air was sufficient to incapacitate anyone unpro¬ 
tected with a gas-mask. 

♦Picric acid is an interesting example of the close interrelation of syn¬ 
thetic organic compounds. It is used in dyeing to give a yellow color, in 
warfare as an explosive and in medicine as an antiseptic. It may happen 
that picric acid is used in a base hospital to cure the wound that picric acid 
caused. 1 
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The first /nethod employed in gas warfare was to release a 
highly volatile poisonous substance ( chlorine , or a mixture of 
chlorine and phosgene CO£l 2 ) from cylinders under pressure. A 
cloud of gas was thus evolved, which under favorable wind condi¬ 
tions was carried over the enemy’s lines. This cloud method 
was soon abandoned in favor of the sliell method described 
above. Among the substances thus employ’cd may be mentioned 
chlorpicrin CC1 3 .N0 2 (rtmde by the action .of ble#»hiug powder 
and lime upon picric acid) and mustard gas (CH 3 C1.CH 2 ) 2 S. 
•The latter substance, the chemical nam8 of which is jlichlor- 
dicthyl sulphide, may be regarded as diethylcthcr (p. 436) in 
which oxygen is replaced by sulphur and twef hydrogen atoms 
are replaced by chlorine. It was produced by the action of 
ethylene ,0*11, upon sulphur monochloridc S 2 C1 2 . 

Both of ihe above substances are actually toxic, that is, a 
sufficient concentration will induce death. Many other sub¬ 
stances were used, however, which merely put the victim tempo¬ 
rarily out of Action. Among these were lachrymatories (tear- 
producing substances) such as benzyl brftmide C 6 H 5 .CH,Br, and 
sternutatories ‘(sneeze-producing substances) such as diphenyl- 
ehlorarsine (C 0 H 5 ) 2 AsC 1. The latter substance, is a derivative 
of arsine AsII., (p. 665), the three hydrogen adorns being ^placed 
by two phenyl groups C 9 H 5 and one chlorine. Mustard gas in 
very low concentfation also acted as a skin irritant. , 

The methods employed for obtaining protection against toxic 
gases have already been discussed (p. 536). 

• 

Exercises. — 1. Write graphic formula; (see Chapter XXX) 
for the following synthetic essences: ethyl formate, ethyl buty¬ 
rate, benzaldehyde, diphenyl ether. 

2. Whgt chemical change would occur after mixing nitro¬ 

glycerine with sodium hydroxide solution? Name the kind of 
reaction and give the equation. • 

3. When nitroglycerine explodes, in what relative volumes are 
steam, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen produced? What principle 
is used in answering this question? 

4. Make an equation for the decomposition* of guncotton 
similar to that given for nitroglycerine (p. 596). « 
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5. Make an equation for the denitration of guncotton by an 
alkali. 

6. Write the graphic formula; for the following substances: 
acetic anhydride, trinitrotoluene, picric acid, phosgene, chlor- 
picrin, mustard gas, benzyl bromide, diphenylohlorursine. 



CHAPTER XLIII • 

COPPER AND jfERCURY 

* 

Up to the present we have followed fairly closely, in our order 
of presentation of the metals, the electromotive series on p. 240. 
If we were to continue on this fcasis, the next two elements to 
come up for consideration would be manganese'and chromium. 
The chemical relations of these elements, however, are so complex 
that it is .advisable to postpone their discussion until a later 
chapter. We •shall consequently resume our study of the metals 
by taking up at this point two elements which will introduce us 
to these complexities of behavior somewhat more easily — namely 
copper and merrtiry. 

Although these metals are placed in different columns of the 
periodic system* they offer many striking resemblances, as will 
appear in the following sections. B»th elements fall below hy¬ 
drogen in the electromotive series. 

• Copper Cu 

Chemical Relations of the Element — Copper (Oa,- at. wj,. 
63.57) is the first metallic element showing two valences which 
we have encountered. In 'such cases two more or less complete, 
independent series of salts are known. These are here distin¬ 
guished as cuprous (univalent) and cupric (bivalent) salts. 

The chief cuprous compounds are Cu,0, CuCl, CuBr, Cul, 
CuCN, Cujs. The cuprous compound is in each of these cases 
more stable (p. 43) than the corresponding cupric compound, and 
is formed from the latter either by spontaneous decomposition, 
as in the cases of the Iodide and cyanide (2CuI,-»2CuI + I 2 ), 
or on heating. The cuprous halides and cyanide are colorless 
and insoluble in wa^er. , 

Thq cupric compounds are more numerous, as they include also 
salts of oxygen acids, likte CuS0 4 , Cu(N0 8 ) 2 , etc. The'anhydrous 

691 
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salts are usually colorless or yellow, but cupric-ion, Cu++ is blue, 
and so, therefore, are the aqueous solutions of the salts. The 
cupric are more familiar than the cuprous compounds, since 
cupric oxide, sulphate, and acetate are the compounds of copper 
which most frequently find employment in chemistry and in the 
arts. All the soluble salts of copper are poisrnous. 

In addition to (I) having two valences Cu" and Cu n , and 
therefore two series of compounds (tJ)o oxides, two chlorides, 
etc.), each of these states of copper also joins with other elements 
to form (2) complex positive ions such as Cu(NH,) 2 + and 
Cu(NH a ) 4 ++, just as hydrogen and ammonia form the complex 
positive ion NR 4 +, and the univalent form also gives (3) stable 
complex negative ions such as Cu(CN) 2 ~, CuCl 2 ~. Only .zinc and 
cadmium, among all of the metallic elements discussed in the 
preceding chapters, showed any of these peculiarities. Many of 
the metals to be discussed later exhibit one or more of them, 
however. Especial attention should therefore he given to the 
chemistry of copper, in order that the behavior which such rela¬ 
tions entail may be mastered, and the same relations may be 
instantly recognized and understood when they reappear in other 
connections. 

Occurrence. — Copper occurs free in considerable amounts, 
particularly on the Michigan shore of Lake' Superior. Cuprous 
oxide Cu 2 0 and basic carbonates, like malachite CuC0 3 ,Cu(0H) 2 , 
are less common. The latter is often used as an ornamental 
stone. A large proportion of commercial copper is obtained 
from chaleopyrite Cu 2 S,Fe 2 S 3 . 

Metallurgy. — The free copper, after being concentrated 
(freed from gangue) by washing, is smelted with s flux. The 
carbonate is roasted, leaving the oxide. The oxides are reduced 
with coal. 

The sulphide ores are more difficult to reduce, and the pres¬ 
ence of so much iron complicates the process. They are first 
roasted. This removes much of the sulphur as sulphur dioxide, 
leaving Cu 2 0 and Fe 2 0 3 . Next the roasted material is treated in 
a blast fm nace (p. 693), along with “green” (unroasted) ore, 
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sand (if silica is not present in the ore), and coke. Some of the- 
iron is oxidized and removed in the slag (as silicate). 'Jhc prod¬ 
uct, known as copper “mat^” is a mixture of cuprous aulphide 
Cu 2 S with ferrous sulphide FeS. The third stage is to bessemer- 
ize (see p. 696) the melted matte with sand in a converter. Here 
the rest of the iroh is oxidized and eliminated as silicate in the 
slag, and the sulphur escapes as S0 2 . The slag and metallic 
copper are poured separStely. The lattes gives oft some dis¬ 
solved sulphur dioxide in bubbles as it solidifies and, from its ap- 
pSarance, is named blister copper. Finally, since the copper 
now contains dissolved cuprous'oxide Cu 2 0, the blister copper 
is melted and "poled,” by stirring with green wfiod. The gases 
(hydrochrbops, etc., p. 555) given off by the heated wood reduce 
the oxide .to copper. If the copper is to be refined electro- 
lytically (p. 613), it is then cast in plates 3 feet square and 
% inch thick. 

The old methods of concentrating copper sulphide ores by 
simple washing left large amounts of copper in the rejected 
gangue. UecenJ flotation processes prevent this loss. The ore 
is finely ground and beaten up with water containing a small 
quantity of oil. The particles of copper sulphide become wetted 
by the oil, the particles of gangue are preferentially wettpd by 
the water. When air is forced through the pulp, the copper sul- * 
phide particles float with the froth to the top and are scraped off, 

■ while the gangue sinks to the bottom. Sixty milliop t tons of 
poor grade ore per year are now treated by this method. * 


Physical and Chemical Properties. — Copper is red by re¬ 
flected and greenish by transmitted light. It melft at 1083°. Its 
specific gravity is 8.93. 

In ordinary air copper becomes slowly covered with a green 
basic carbonate (not verdigris, p. 611). It docs not decompose 
water at any temperature or displace hydrogen from dilute acids 
(p. 64). The metal attacks oxygen acids (pp. 333, 397), how¬ 
ever. Sea-water and air slowly corrode the copper sheathings of 
ships, giving the basic chloride 3Qu(0H) s ,CuCl 2 ,IJ 2 0, which is 
found in nature as atakamite. 

On accoynt qf its resistance to the action of acids, copper is 
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used for kettles, stills and evaporating pans, for covering roofs 
and ships’ bottoms, and for coins. It furnishes also electrotype 
reprodurtions of medals, of engraved plates, of type, etc. (see 
p. 612). Great quantities of the ilietal are used for electrical 
wires and cables. Traces of other metals greatly reduce the 
conductivity. Thus arsenic amounting to 0.Q3 per cent lowers 
the conductivity about 14 pep cent (see also p. 476). 

The total world’s,production of copper in 1921 was 590,000 
metric tons. This was considerably below the normal output, 
in consequence of over-production during the Great War. Tljp 
banner year was 1917, when 1,425,000 metric tons were produced. 

Alloys. — The qualities of copper afre modified for,, special 
purposes by alloying it with other metals. Brass contains 18-40 
per cent of zinc, and melts at a lower temperature v(p. 155) than 
does copper. A variety with little zinc is beaten into thin sheets, 
giving Dutch metal (“gold leaf”). Bronze contains 3-8 per 
cent of tin, 11 or more per cent of zinc, and some lead. It was 
used for making weapons and tools before means of hardening 
iron were known, and later, on account of its 'fusibility, con¬ 
tinued to be employed for castings until displaced largely by 
cast iron. Gun metal contains 10 per cent, and bell metal 20-24 
per cent of tin. German silver contains 19-44 per cent of zinc 
and 6-22 per cent of nickel, and shows none of the color of copper. 

a 

Cupric Chloride CuCl 2 . — This compound is made by union 
of copper and chlorine, or by treating'the hydrate or carbonate 
with hydrochloric acid. The blue crystals of a hydrate, CuCl 2) 
2H a O, are deposited by the solution. The anhydrous salt is yel¬ 
low. Dilute solutions are blue, the color of cupric-ion, but con¬ 
centrated solutions are green on account of the presence of the 
yellow molecules (p. 253). The aqueous solution is acid in re¬ 
action (p. 469). When excess of ammonium hydroxide is added 
to the solution, the basic chloride (see p. 603), which is at first 
precipitated, rcdissolves, and a deep-blue solution is obtained 
(see p. 607). This on evaporation yields deep-blue crystals of 
hydrated ammonio-cupric chloride Cu(NH 3 ) 4 .(bl 2 ,H 2 0. The deep- 
blue color of the solution, which is gives by all cupric salts, is 
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that of ammonio-cuprie-ion Cu(NH 3 ) 4 ++. The dry salt also, 
absorbs ammonia, giving CuC 1 2 ,6NII 3 . Such compounds of am¬ 
monia with salts are extremely common, and arc exactly analo¬ 
gous to hydrates. On redufcAig the partial pressure of ammonia 
above the salt, the compound is dissociated (compftre p. 85). 

Cuprous Chloride CuCl. — This*salt may- be made by boiling 
cupric chloride solution# with hydrochloric acid, and copper 
turnings: 

CuCl 2 + Cu -» 2CuCl, qr Cu++ Cu —> 2Cu+. 

The solution contains qompounds of cuprous chloride with hy¬ 
drogen chloride, which arc decomposed when the acid solution is 
diluted with vfater. Cuprous chloride itself is insoluble in water, 
and forms a white crystalline precipitate. 

Cuprous chloride is hydrolyzed quickly by hot water, giving, 
finally, red, hydrated cuprous oxide, Cu 2 0. It is dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid (sec below). The solution is oxidized by the 
air, turning first brown and then green, and finally depositing 
the cupric oxychloride. It also has the power of absorbing 
carbon monoxide, to form a compound said to be Cu(CO)Cl,H u O, 
and this property is used to separate this#gas in analyzing, 
mixtures of gases.i Cuprous chloride also dissolves (see p. 606) 
in ammonium hydroxide, giving ammonio-cuprous chloride 
Cu(NH„) 2 .C1, the ion Cu(NH 3 ) 2 + being colorless. Tito solution 
is quickly oxidized by the air, turns deep-blue, and then contains 
Cu(NH 3 ) 4 ++. 

The Bromides and Iodides of Copper. — B.y treatment of 
copper with bromine-water, and slow evaporation of the solu¬ 
tion, jet-bfack crystals of anhydrous cupric bromide CuBr 2 are 
obtained (see p. 251). When dry cupric bromide is heated, 
bromine is given off, and cuprous bromide CuBr remains. 

Oupric iodide Cul 2 * appears to be unstable at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. When a soluble iodide is added to a cupric salt, a 
■white precipitate of cuprous iodide Cul and free iodine are ob¬ 
tained: 


2Cu+*t -{- 4I~ fc? 2CuI i 4-1 2 . 
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The Solution of Insoluble Salts rfhen Complex Ions are 
FonnecL — The solution of an insoluble salt lik6 cuprous chlo¬ 
ride by, hydrochloric acid or ammonium hydroxide is typical of 
a great variety of actions in whidh- compound or complex ions 
are concerned. The explanation involves only principles already 
used in the previous discussion of ionic equilibria (pp. 569-578), 
and the student may find it pdvisable at this point to refresh his 
memory regarding these principles by rp-reading the above pages 
very carefully. 

The dissolving of cuprous chloride in ammonium hydroxide 
to form soluble aminonio-cuprous chloride Cu(NH 3 ) 2 .C1 will be 
considered in seme detail as a typical case. 

The solubility product of cuprous chloride in water is small; 
in other words, we cannot have a high concentration of Cu+ 
ions and a high concentration of Cl - ions simultaneously in the 
solution: 

CuCl (solid) <=t CuCl (dissolved) Cu+ + Cl~. (1) 

But when we add ammonium hydroxide (which is largely free 
ammonia NH.„ sec p. 386) (o a solution containing the very low 
amount of Cu+ and Cl~ requisite to be in equilibrium with solid 
CuCl, the ammonia combines with the Cu+ to form complex ions 
of the type |Cu(NH 3 ) 2 ]+. The dissociation of these ions into 
Cu+ and 2NH 3 in the solution is exceedingly slight: 

Cu+ + 2NH 3 [Cu (NH a ) 2 ] +. (2) 

Hence the addition of ammonium hydroxide annihilates prac¬ 
tically all of the Cu+ ions in the solution. This disturbs the 
equilibrium represented in equation (1) above. To replace Cu+, 
more CuCl must go into solution, and the process will continue, 
if enough ammonia is added, until all CuCl present has been 
dissolved. , 

The same exact laws of equilibrium used in discussing the 
dissolving of salts by acids (pp. 573-576) may be applied to the 
whole procedure. The principles involved are, as we shall find, 
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very extensively used it! analysis (p. 714) and in industrial pro¬ 
cesses (see p. 627). 

The dissolving of cuprous chloride by hydrochloric acid is 
explained in the same wuy.i'fThe only difference is that lore the 
copper is in complex negative ions such as CuCl 2 “. .The dissocia¬ 
tion of these ions into Cu+ and 2C1~ is also extremely slight: 

cuci 2 - ** Cu+»+ 2cr: 

Consequently a solution in contact with solid CuCl, td which 
ljydrochlorie acid is added, loses almost «I1 of its Cu+ ions, 
and the salt necessarily dissolve^ in spite of its small solubility 
product. • 

It n^ust be noted vejry attentively that the dissolving of an 
insoluble salt by the formation of a complex ion depends upon 
two factors: j’l) the degree of insolubility of the salt, and (2) 
the stability of the complex ion. The more insoluble the salt 
under consideration is, the more complete must be the removal 
of one of the simple ions of this salt, by formation of a com¬ 
plex ion, for solution to occur. For as soon as the degree of 
dissociation of the complex ion is sufficient to give a concentra¬ 
tion of the simple ian high enough to enable the solubility 
product of the salt to be reached, it is impossible for more of 
the salt to pass into solution. 

The dissolving* of insoluble cupric salts by ammonium hy¬ 
droxide, already referred to on p. G04, is a good illustration of ‘ 
this point. The deep-blue ion [Cu(NII 3 ) 4 ]++ is very*llttle dis¬ 
sociated in solution: 

[Cu(NH 3 ) 4 ] ++ n=t Cu+ I- + 4NH 3 . 

Addition of ammonium hydroxide to precipitate! of cupric salts 
results therefore in their complete solution, save only in the case 
of cupric sulphide. This is, as we have already had occasion to 
mention (p. 329), an exceptionally insoluble salt. Even the ex¬ 
tremely small concentration of Cu++ in the solution which results 
from the slight instability of the complex ammonio-cupric ion 
suffices, therefore, after the merest trace of CuS has been dis¬ 
solved, to bring tho* product of the, concentrations of Cu++ and 
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Cupric Oxide CuO. — When the liquid containing the blue 
precipitate of cupric hydroxide is boiled, the blue color changes 
to black, and cupric oxide is thrown down: 

Cu (OH) 2 —» CuO'+ HjO. 

This oxide is used in the laboratory to ascertain the compo¬ 
sitions (and formula}) of organic compounds (determination of 
carbon and hydrogen). A weighed amount of the organic com¬ 
pound is placed in a horizontal tube, between heated masses of 
the oxide. A stream' of oxygen or air carries the vapor of the 
organic compound over the cupric oxide, which oxidizes it to 
water and carbon dioxide. The first is absorbed in a weighed 
U-tube filled with calcium chloride, and the second is caught in 
a weighed vessel containing potassium hydroxide. From the 
increase in weight in each case, the corresponding weights of 
hydrogen and carbon (derived from the weighed portion of the 
organic compound) are calculated. 

Cupric Nitrate Cu(N03)2,6H 2 0. — The nitrate is made by 
treating cupric oxide or copper with nitric acid i p. 397), and is 
obtained from the solution »s a deliquescent, crystalline hexahy- 
drate. „ When dehydrated at 65° the salt is partly hydrolyzed, 
and a basic nitrate Cu 4 (0H) 8 (N0 3 ) 2 remains. 

Carbonate of Copper. — No normal carbonate (CuC0 3 ) can 
be obtained. A basic carbonate (malachite) is found in nature 
and is precipitated by adding soluble carbonates to cupric salts: 

2CuS0 4 + 2Na 2 C0 3 + H 2 0 Cu 2 (OH) 2 C0 3 + 2Na 2 S0 4 + C0 2 . 

The carbonate, if formed, would be hydrolyzed by water (p. 470). 

Cyanides of Copper. — With potassium cyanide and a solu¬ 
tion of a cupric salt, cupric cyanide Cu(NC) 2 is precipitated. 
This is not stable, however, and gives off cyanogen, leaving 
cuprous cyanide CuNC: 

2Cu(NC) s —>'2CuNC -f C 2 N 2 . 
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Cuprous cyanjde is insoluble in water, but interacts with an ex-- 
cess of potassium cyanide solution, producing a colorless liquid, 
from which K.Cu(CN) 2 , potassium cuprocyanide, may be obtained 
in colorless crystals. The Complex anion Cu(CN) 2 - is so little 
ionized to Cu+ and 2CN~ that all insoluble copper compounds, 
including cupric sulphide, are dissolved by*potassium cyanide; 
and none of them can be precipitated from the solution. Zinc is 
actually unable to displace popper from #su,ch a solution (see 
pp. 655, 659). 

Cupric Acetate. — By the oxidation of plates of copper‘sepa¬ 
rated by cloths saturated with acetic acid (vinegar), a basic 
acetate of copper (verdigris) is obtained: 

6Cu + 8HC 2 H 3 0 2 + 30- -> 2Cu 3 (OH) 2 (C 2 H.,0 2 ) 4 + 2ILO. 

9 

It is used in manufacturing green paint, is insoluble in water, 
and is unaffected by light. It dissolves in acetic acid, and green 
crystals of the “normal acetate Cu(C._,H 3 0„) 2 ,H 2 0 are obtained 
from the solution. The basic acetate is used in preparing Paris 
green, employed*in the extermination of potato-beetles and other 
insects and for the destruction of parasitic fungi. 

Analytical Reactions of Compounds of Copper. — The ion* 

of ordinary cupric »salts, cupric-ion Cu++, is blue, and that of 
cuprous salts, cuprous-ion Cu+, is colorless. Cuprous solutions, ' 
however, are easily oxidized by the air and become IjIuc. Igi 
solutions containing cupric-ion, hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
cupric sulphide, even in presence of acids (p. 578). Bases throw 
down the blue hydroxide, and carbonates precipitate a green 
basic salt (p. 247). Potassium ferrocyanide gift's the brown, 
gelatinous qppric ferrocyanide: 

2Cu.S 0 4 + K 4 .Fe(CN)„ *± Cu 2 .Fe(CN)„ j + 2K,S0 4 . 

A characteristic test, is the formation of the deep-blue 
Cu(NH 3 ) 4 ++ ion with excess of ammonium hydroxide. This so¬ 
lution itself responds to certain precipitants only (e.g., H 2 S). 
Solutions of compleS cuprous cyanides such as K.CufCN), are 
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•colorfcss, and cfo not respond to any of the above tests. With 
mierocosH»ic salt or borax (pp. 413, 456), copper compounds 
form a fcead which is blue in the oxidizing part of the flame and 
becomes red and opaque (liberation of copper) in the reducing 
flame. 

More active metals, such as zinc or iron, displace copper from 
solutions of its salts, so that a blade of a knife, for example, 
receives instantly a, red coating of copper when immersed in such 
a solution: 

• Fe + Cu++ Fe++ + Cu |. ' 

Copper Plating. — When platinum or carbon plates, con¬ 
nected with a battery, arc immersed in a solution of cupric sul¬ 
phate, copper is deposited on the negative plate (cathode). The 
S0 4 — migrates towards the positive plate (anode) and there pro¬ 
duces oxygen and sulphuric acid: 

2S0 4 + 2H 2 0 -> 2H 2 S0 4 + 0 2 f. 

+ If the anode is made of copper itself, 
however, the S0 4 = migrates, but is not 
discharged. Instead, copper goes 
into solution (Fig. 128) as Cu++, in 
amount equal to that deposited on 
the other plate. Thus the quantity 
of cupric sulphate in solution remains 
unchanged, and the effect is, virtu¬ 
ally, to transfer copper from the copper anode to the cathode. 

Electrotypes. — A copper electrotype of an object like a 
medal is made by first preparing a cast of the medal in plaster 
of Paris or wax. The surface of this is rubbed with graphite, 
to render it a conductor, and the cast is used as the cathode 
in a cell like that just described. The deposit of copper, when 
stripped off, is found to show an exact reproduction of the 
engraving, etc., on the object. 

Book plates are made by taking a cast of each page of type, 
preparing the copper electrotype, and thei. strengthening and 
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thickening it by filling the back with melted lead. The printing 
is then done from the electrotype. For newspapers tljis process 
is too slow, and the platens made from the cast by means of 

melted sterqptype-metal (lead, antimony, tin; 82 : 15 :3). 

• 

Copper Refiniyg. — The copper, as obtained from the ores by 
the treatment already described t (p. 602) f contains a ^certain 
amount of silver, gold, and baser metals^ The former pay for 
the cost of refining, and the simultaneous _ 
jemoval of the latter gives pure copper* 
suitable for electrical purposes.. 

The principle is the same as that used 
in electroplating. The heavy plates of 
poled coppdr (p. 603) are hung at inter¬ 
vals in largQ, lead-lined vats of copper 
sulphate solution and form the anodes 
(Fig. 129, diagrammatic, view from 
above). The metal is deposited on thin 
sheets of copper, which are coated with 
graphite to peitnit the deposit to be easily 
stripped off. These *shcets hang yi the 
vat between the anodes, and arc connected 
with the negative wire. The copper, along \?ith such traces of 
more active metate, like zinc, as are present, is ionized and goes 
into solution, until the anode is reduced to a skeleton and is* 
exchanged for a fresh one. The less active metals, sucli* as silver 
and gold, as well as traces of sulphides, are not ionized. They 
fall to the bottom of the vat, as a sort of heavy mud. At the 
cathode copper ions alone are discharged and deposited, because 
copper is the least active of the metals prescnl in ionic form. 
In this way copper, 99.8 per cent pure, can be obtained, and gold 
and silver are recovered from the mud. 

Mercury Hg 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Like copper, mercury 
(Hg, at. wt. 200.6) enters into two series of compounds, namely 
the mercurous Hg* and the melcuric Hg”. Hie mercurous 
halides, like the cuprous halides, are insoluble in wt.ter and are 
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decomposed by light. Both of the oxides, Hg 2 0 and HgO, are 
basic exclusively, but in a feeble degree. The hydroxides, like 
silver hydroxide (p. 623), are not stable, and lose water, giving 
the oxides. The salts of both sets are markedly hydrolyzed by 
water, and basic salts are therefore common. Mercury enters 
into the anions of a number of complex salts, such as HgCl 4 = , 
Hglj—, Hg(CN). 4 = , etc. It forms a class of ammono-basic mer¬ 
cury compounds, likeaHg"NH s Cl, all of which arc insoluble. 

The mercury salts of volatile acids, like the corresponding 
salts of ammonium ip. 386), can all be volatilized completely. 
Mercury vapor and all mercury compounds are poisonous, the 
soluble ones metre markedly so than the insoluble ones. 

Occurrence and Isolation of the Metal. — Mercury occurs 
native and to a larger extent as red, crystalline cinnabar, mer¬ 
curic sulphide HgS. The chief mines are in Spain, Italy, and 
California. 

The liberation of the metal is easy, because, when roasted, 
the sulphide is decomposed, and the sulphur forms sulphur diox¬ 
ide. The mercury does not unite with the oxygen, for the oxide 
decomposes (p. 19) when heated: 

HgS + 0 2 -»Hg + S0 2 . 

In some places the ore is spread on perforated brick shelves in a 
vertical furnace, and the gases pass through tortuous flues in 
which the vapor of the metal condenses. 

The metal is sold in iron flasks, containing 75 pounds. The 
world’s production averages 100,000 flasks a year. 

Physical Properties. — Mercury is a sil”er-white liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, hence its name, quicksilver (i.e., live 
silver). At -38.7° it freezes, and at 357° it boils. The vapor 
density shows the molecules to be monatomic. 

On account of its high specific gravity (13.6, at 0°) and low 
vapor tension, the metal is employed for filling barometers. Its 
uniform expansion favors its use in thermometers. It forms 
amalgams with all the familiar metals, witn the exception of 
iron and pb.tinum. 
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Chemical properties. — When kept at a temperature near to- 
its boiling-point, mercury combines slowly with oxygen. Mer¬ 
cury does not displace hydrppn from dilute acids (p. 2^0), but 
with oxidizing acids like nitric acid and hot concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, the .nitrates and sulphate (mercuric)* are formed. 
With excess of mercury, mercurous nitrate,* and with excess of 
the hot acid, mercuric nitrate, arc produced! When mercury is 
divided into minute dropflets, .with relative^, large .surfoce, it is 
used in medicine (“blue pills”), and shows an activity which is 
entirely wanting in larger masses. * , 

• 

The Halides of Mercury. — Mercurous chloride HgCl (calo¬ 
mel) is pbtained as a white powder by precipitation. It is made 

by subliming mercuric chloride with mercury: 

• • 

• HgCl 2 + Hg <=* 2HgCl, 

or more usually by subliming a mixture of mercuric sulphate, 
made as described above, with mercury and common salt. It is 
deposited on the cool part of the vessel its a fibrous crystalline 
mass. Its vap5r is dissociated entirely into mercury and mer¬ 
curic chloride. The sifbstancc is usual in medicine on account of 
its tendency to stimulate all organs producing secretions.. 

By direct union with chlorine, mercuric chloride IIgCl 2 (cor-* 
rosive sublimate) i! formed. It is usually manufactured by sub- ( 
liming mercuric sulphate with common salt, and crystallizes in 
white, rhombic prisms. It melts at 265" and boils at 307°. The 
solubility at 20° is 7.4 parts in 100 of water. The aqueous 
solution is slightly acid in reaction. The salt is easily reduced 
to mercurous chloride. When excess of stannous chloride is 
added to the solution, the white precipitate of calomel, first 
formed, passes into a heavy gray precipitate of finely divided 
mercury: 

2HgCl 2 + SnCl 2 -» SnOl., + 2HgCl, 

2HgCl -f SnCl 2 -> SnCl, + 2Hg. 

Corrosive sublimate, when taken internally, is extremely 
poisonous. A very’dilute solution'll : 1000) is usbd in surgery 
to destroy lower organisms and thus prevent infection of wounds. 
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Mercuric chloride acts also as a preservative of zoological mate¬ 
rials, forming insoluble compounds with proteins, and preventing 
decay. For the same reason, albumen (white of an egg) is given 
as an antidote in cases of sublimate poisoning. 

The Oxides.—When bases (excepting ammonium hydroxide, 
see p. dl7) are added to solutions of mercurous salts, the green¬ 
ish-black, mercurous jxide Hg 2 0 is thrown down. Under the 
influence of light or gentle heat (100°), this oxide resolves itself 
into mercuric oxide and mercury. 

Mercuric oxide HgO is formed as a red, crystalline powder, 
when mercury is, heated in air near to 357°, but is usually made 
by decomposing the nitrate. It is formed also as a yellow pow¬ 
der by adding bases (excepting ammonium hydroxide, see p. 
617) to solutions of mercuric salts. 

Other Salts of Mercury. — Mercurous nitrate HgNO s ,H 2 0 is 
formed by the action of cold, diluted nitric acid upon excess of 
mercury. It is hydrolyzed, slowly by cold, and rapidly by warm 
water, giving an insoluble basic nitrate: 

2HgNO„ + H 2 0 ^HN0 3 + Hg 2 (0H)N0„ j ,. 

On this account a clear solution can be made only when some 
^nitric acid is added. Free mercury is also kept in the solution 
to reduce piereuric nitrate, which is formed by atmospheric oxi¬ 
dation: 

Hg(NO„) 2 + Hg-»2HgNO a , or 'flg++ + Hg -* 2Hg+. 

Mercuric nitrate Hg(N0 a ) 2 ,8H 2 0 Is produced by using excess 
of warm, concentrated nitric acid with mercury. The aqueous 
solution is strongly acid, and deposits a yellowish, crystalline, 
basic nitrate Hg 3 (0H) 2 0(N0 3 ) 2 . The hydrolysis is reversed 
by adding nitric acid. 

Mercurous sulphide Hg 2 S is formed by precipitation from mer¬ 
curous salts, but decomposes into mercury and mercuric sulphide. 

Crystallized mercuric sulphide HgS occurs as cinnabar, and is 
red. When formed by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide, or 
by rubbing together mercury and sulphur, it is black and amor- 
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phous. By sublimation, in the course of which it dissociates and 
recombines, the black form gives the red, crystalline ^ne. 

The black and the red yarieties do not interact witlj concen¬ 
trated acids, or even with flowing nitric acid, which oxidizes most 
sulphides readily^. They are, therefore, still less Soluble than is 
cupric sulphide (pp. 578, 607), They are attacked, however, by 
aqua regia, because of the format-fin of the? negative ion (com¬ 
pare gold, p. 628) ofm cAmph-x acid H 2 .H£Cjl 4 . The.red form of 
the sulphide is used in making paint (vermilion). * 

• Mercuric fulminate Hg(ONC) a is obtained as a white precipi¬ 
tate when mercury is treated with nitric acid and alcohol is 
added to the solution. It decomposes suddenly when struck, 
and is used in making percussion caps and detonators. 

Ammono-ifcompounds of Mercury. — When ammonium hy¬ 
droxide is added to a solution of a mercuric salt, a white sub¬ 
stance, of a type which we have not previously encountered, is 
thrown down. • Mercuric chloride gives IIg(NII 2 )Cl, commonly 
called “infusible white precipitate,” or •ammono-basic mercuric 
chloride. * 

HgCL, + H.NH 2 + NH 3 -* &g(NH 2 )Cl + NH 4 C1. 

• * . 

The action is similar to an hydrolysis which gives a basic salt: 
HgCL, + H.OH Hg(OH)Cl + HC1, excepting that ammonia, 
H.NH 2 plays the part of the water. Water gives epuo-basic 
salts. When liquid ammonia is the solvent, ammono-basic salts 
are produced. In a few eases, as here, an ammono-basic salt is 
obtained even when water is present. The study of reactions in 
liquid ammonia solutions by E. C. Franklin haf led to the dis¬ 
covery of a large number of new and most interesting substances. 

When fialomcl is treated with ammonium hydroxide, it turns 
into a black, insoluble body. This is a mixture of free mercury, 
to which it owes its dark color, and “infusible white precipitate,” 
Hg-f-Hg(NH 2 )Cl. <To this reaction calomel owes its name 
(Greek, xaXogtXas, beautiful black). 

Analytical Reactions of Mertury Compounds. — The two 

ionic forms of the element, mercurous-ion Hg+ and«mercurio-ion 
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Hg++, are both colorless. Their chemical behavior is entirely 
different. ^Both give the black sulphide HgS, which is insoluble 
in acids*,and other solvents of merpury salts. Mercurous-ion 
gives an insoluble, white chloride, h black oxide, and a black 
mixture with ammonium hydroxide. Mercuric-ion gives a solu¬ 
ble chloride, a yellow, insoluble oxide, and a -white precipitate 
with aihmonium hydroxide. -The behavior with stannous chlo¬ 
ride (p. 615-1 is characteristic. <■ * 

More active metals displace mercury from all compounds. 
Copper is used as the displacing metal, in testing for Hg+ o: 
Hg++, because the silvery- mercury is easily seen on its surface. 

Salts of merchry are volatile. When heated in a tube with 
sodium carbonate, they give a sublimate of metallic mercury-. 

Exercises.— 1. Make an equation: (a) for the oxidation of 
ethyl alcohol by heated cupric oxide; ( b ) for the precipitation 
of cupric sulphide from cupric sulphate solution. 

2. When we electrolyzed sodium chloride solution (p. 169), 

hydrogen was liberated at the cathode. What principle, used in 
the electrolytic refining of copper, does this phenomenon illus¬ 
trate? r 

3. How could you recognize cupric sulphate solution by show¬ 
ing that it contained, (a) cupric-ion, (6) sulphate-ion (p.346)? 

4. Formulate the action of potassium cyanide in dissolving 
cupric hydroxide and cuprous sulphide, assuming that potassium 
cuprocyanide is formed. 

5. How should you set about making cupric orthophosphate, 
ammonium cuprocyanide, and lead cuprocyanide? 

6. Write the <formulffi of some double salts analogous to po¬ 
tassium-cupric sulphate (p. 609). 

7. What chemical reagents are present in a Bunsen flame? If 

borax beads were made in the oxidizing flame with cupric chlo¬ 
ride, cuprous bromide, and cupric sulphate, severally, what 
actions would take place? ' 

8. Which is the more stable complex ion, [Cu(CN) 2 ]~ or 
[Cu fNH,) ( ] ++? Justify your answer in detail. 

9. Formulate, by each of the two methods discussed on pp. 
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301-305, complete equations for the various oxidation and re¬ 
duction reactions mentioned in this chapter. 

10. Formulate ionic equations to explain, (a) why « red pre¬ 
cipitate is .obtained when ^n equivalent quantity of potassium 
iodide solution is added to a soluble mercuric salt, and (b) why 
this precipitate jedissolves when an excesl of potassium iodide 
is added (p. 614). 



. CHAPTER XLIV 

' SILVER, GOLD AND SHE PLATINUM METALS 

, - H. 

Although the metals considered in this chapter are located 
in widely separated groups of the periodic system, they form a 
natural family of “noble metals.” 

Silver Ag 

1) 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Silver (ng, at. wt. 
107.88) presents a curious assortment of chemical properties. It 
•differs from copper in having a strongly basic oxide, and in 
giving salts with active acids which are not hydrolyzed by water. 
In these respects it approaches the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths. It resembles copper in entering into complex 
compounds, and in giving insoluble halides. It resembles gold 
and platinum, in that its oxide is easily decomposed by heat, and 
in the low position it occupies in the electromotive series and the 
consequent slight chemical activity of the free metal. 

Occurrence. — Native silver, usually scattered through a 
rocky matrix, contains varying amounts of gold and copper. 
Native copper always contains dissolved silver. Sulphide of silver 
(Ag 2 Sl occurs alone and dissolved in galenitc (PbS). The chief 
supplies come from the Rocky Mountains, Ontario, and Mexico. 

Metallurgy. — The silver contained free, or as sulphide, in 
ores of copper and lead, is found in the free state dissolved in 
the metals extracted from these ores, and is secured by refining 
them. In the electrolytic refining of copper, silver is obtained 
from the mud deposited in the baths (p. 613). The proportion 
present in lead is usually small. Parke’s process, by which the 
silver is separated from the lead, takes advilntage of the fact 
that molten zinc and lead are practically insoluble in one an- 
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other, while ^silver is much more soluble in zinc than in lead. 
The principle is the same as in the removal of iodine |rom water 
by ether (p. 158). The lead is melted and thoroughly jnixed by 
machinery with a small pfdportion of zinc. After a short time 
the zinc floats to the top, carrying with it alnfost all of the 
silver, and solidifies at a temperature at which the lead is still 
molten. The zinc-silver alloy, largely a Compound AgtZn,, is 
skimmed off, and he^tci moderately in fyfurnncc > tp permit the 
adhering lead to drain away. The zinc is finally distilled off in 
rf-lay retorts, and any lead remaining with the silver is removed 
by cupellation. This operation consists in heating the'molten 
metal strongly in a blast of air. The lead is converted into 
litharj^ (PbO), which flows in molten condition over the edge 
of the cupSl, and the silver is then cast. 

Ores of silver which do not contain much or any lead are 
often smelted with lead ores, and the product is treated as de¬ 
scribed above, but many other processes are in use. The gold, 
which goes with the silver in Parke’s process, is separated elec- 
trolytically (p. 613). Plates of the silver-gold alloy form the 
anode, and silver nitrate solution the vat-liquid. The silver, 
being the more active metal, is ionized and deposited on the 
cathode, while the gold collects as a powder in a bag surrounding 
the anode. ' ' 

The world’s total output of silver in 1921 was 168,000,000 
ounces (troy). The mines of the United States pr 9 duced 63,- 
000,000 ounces, and those of Mexico 50,000,000. ’ • 

Physical Properties, — Pure silver is almost perfectly white. 
It melts at 960°. Its sp. gr. is 10.5. Its ductility is such that 
wires can be drawn so fine that 2 kilometers weigh only about 
1 g. In tfce molten condition it dissolves about twenty-two 1 times 
its own volume of oxygen, but gives up almost all of this as it 
solidifies. Fantastically irregular masses result from the “sprout¬ 
ing” or “spitting” wljich accompanies the escape of the gas. 

When an electric discharge passes between the ends of two 
silver wires, held under water, silver is dispersed at the points 
and forms a coltoidal, suspension. The color »f the solution 
varies from brownish ( to pink, according to the conditions. Col- 
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loidal suspensions of gold and of platinum can be made in the 
same way. 

For use in silver ware and coins the metal is alloyed with 
copper to make it harder. Americah coins contain 90 per cent 
of silver (“900 fine”). British coins formerly contained 92.5 
per cent, which is the proportion in sterling silver, but the rise in 
price of the metal has recentjy necessitated a reduction to 50 
per cent. 

Chemical Properties. — Silver, when cold, is oxidized by 
ozone, but not by oxygen (see silver oxide). It does not displace 
hydrogen from aqueous solutions of acids. Sulphur compounds 
in the air tarnish the surface, producing Ag 2 S, as do also eggs, 
secretions from the skin (proteins, p. 511), and vulcanized rub¬ 
ber. Silver interacts with cold nitric acid and with hot, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving the nitrate or sulphate of silver 
and oxides of nitrogen or of sulphur (pp. 397, 346). 

The Halides of Silver. — The chloride AgCl, bromide AgBr, 
and iodide Agl are formed as curdy precipitates when a salt of 
silver is added to a solution containing the appropriate halide 
ion. The first is white, and melts at abotit 457°. The second 
and third are very pale-yellow and yellow respectively. The 
insolubility in water increases in the above order. 

When exposed to light, the chloride becomes first violet (col¬ 
loidal silver, dispersed in the AgCl) and finally brown, chlorine 
beiWg liberated. The bromide and iodide behave similarly. Solid 
silver chloride absorbs ammonia, forming at low pressures 2AgCl,- 
3NH 3 , and with higher pressures of ammonia AgCl,3NH 3 (com¬ 
pare p. 605). 

Complex Compounds of Silver. — Silver chloride, dissolves 
easily in excess of ammonium hydroxide, giving the complex 
cation,„4g(NH 3 ) 2 +. The bromide, which is less readily soluble, 
gives the same complex-ion. The iodide is hardly soluble at all 
in ammonium hydroxide, and can be precipitated in ammoniacal 
solution. All three of the insoluble halides interact with solu¬ 
tions of potassium cyanide and! of sodiuip thiosulphate, and go 
into solution, as do also all the other insoluble silver salts. With 
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the cyanide, double decomposition gives first the insoluble silver 
cyanide AgCN, which then dissolves, forming the soluble potas¬ 
sium argenticyanide K.Ag(CN),. The thiosulphate givts a solu¬ 
tion containing the complex salt Na 3 .Ag(S 2 0 3 ) 2 . 

The more active metals, like zinc and copper, displace silver 
from all solutions, whether the solutions contain simple or com¬ 
plex salts. 

Oxides of Silver.^—vvnei> souium nyuroxme re auifti 10 a 
solution of a salt of silver, a pale-brown precipitate is obtained, 
\fhich, after being freed from water, is found to be argentie oxide 
Ag 2 0, and not AgOH. The aqueous solution of argentic oxide, 
however, is distinctly alkaline, and presumably therefore does 
contain *the Jiydroxide: 2Ag()II ?=* Ag,0 + H,0. It is an active 
basic oxido. When moist, it absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 
With ammonibm hydroxide it forms the soluble Ag(NH 3 ) 2 .OH. 
When the oxide is heated, it gives off oxygen, leaving metallic 
silver. 

Silver peroxide Ag.,0 2 is formed by the action of ozone on 
silver. In the glectrolysis of silver nitrate a deposit of shining 
black crystals which contain some silver peroxide is formed on 
the anode. 

Salts of Silver. — Silver nitrate AgN0 3 is obtained by treat¬ 
ing silver with aqueous nitric acid: 

3Ag + 4HN0 3 -» 3AgNO., + NO + 2H 2 0. 

From the solution, colbrless rhombic crystals are deposited. 
These melt at 208.6°. Thin sticks made by casting (lunar caus¬ 
tic) are used to cauterize sores, because the substance combines 
with proteins to form insoluble compounds. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion is neutral. The pure salt is not affected by light, but when 
deposited on cloth, on the skin of the fingers, or on the mouth of 
the reagent bottle, it is reduced by organic matter, and silver is 
liberated. For this reSson it is an ingredient in some marking- 
inks. 

Silver carbonate,, the neutral salt Ag 2 C0 3 , and, not a basic 
carbonate, is precipitated from solutions of salts <jf silver by 
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soluble carbonates. It is slightly yellow in color. With water 
it gives a faint alkaline reaction and, like calcium carbonate, is 
soluble in excess of carbonic acid (p. 501). When heated, the 
carbonate decomposes, leaving metallic silver. The sulphate 
Ag a SO, is made by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on 
the metal. When it'is mixed with a solution of aluminium sul¬ 
phate (see p. 585) ‘octahedral crystals of silver-alum Ag 2 S0 4 ,- 
A1 2 (S0 4 ) ; „24H 2 0 an obtained. Si’ver sulphide Ag 2 S is 
precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from solutions of all silver 
compounds, whether free acids are present or not, and irrespec¬ 
tive o‘f the form in which the silver is combined. Excess of 
potassium cyanide, however, prevents its precipitation from the 
argenticyanide. The sulphide is formed by the action of metallic 
silver on alkaline hydrosulphidcs, and this interaction forms the 
basis of the “hepar” test for sulphur. Silver orthophosphate 
Ag.,P0 4 (yellow), arsenate Ag 3 As0 4 (brown), and chromate 
Ag 2 Cr0 4 (crimson) are produced by precipitation, and their dis¬ 
tinctive colors enable us to use silver nitrate ip analysis as a 
reagent for identifying, the acid radicals. 

Electroplating. — The process is similar to the electro-de¬ 
position of copper (p. 612). The article to be plated is cleaned 
with extreme care -and attached to the negative wire. A plate of 
silver forms the positive electrode and, since simple salts of 
silver do not give coherent deposits, the bath is a solution of 
potassium argenticyanide. The potassium-ion K+ migrates to 
the negative wire and, since potassium requires a much greater 
electromotive force for its liberation than does silver, silver is 
there deposited from the trace of argentic-ion given by the 
complex silver ibns in the neighborhood: 

Ag(CN)„- Ag+ -}- 2CN~, Ag+ -f © -»Ag°. 

At tlje positive electrode silver goes into solution in equivalent 
amount, giving argentic-ion, and the above equations are 
reversed. 

Mirrors are silvered through the reduction of ammonio-silver 
nitrate by organic compounds such as formaldehyde CH 2 0 
(formalin),,or grape sugar: 
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4AgOH + Ck 2 0 -> 3H 2 0 + 4Ag | + C0 2 . 

The film of silver is washed, dried, and varnished. 

Photography. — The taking of a photograph involves four 
processes — preparation of the plate, exposure, development, and 
fixing. 

In preparing the Bjat*, silver bromide first precipitated in 
water containing gelatine. Th‘e mixture is k£pt warm, t<? permit 
tjie precipitate to become more sensitive to light by acquiring a 
coarser grain (“ripening”). Thq “emulsion” is applied to'plates 
of glass or strips of transparent celluloid (films). 

The,brief exposure of the plate to the image of the object, 
well-focussc*l in the camera, produces no visible effect. But the 
bromide is' thereafter more easily reduced to metallic silver, in 
proportion to the intensity of the light that fell upon each part. 

Development consists in applying a reducing agent, of such 
slight activity that its effect during the process on non-illumi- 
nated parts of the bromide is practically /ero. Ferrous oxalate, 
or an alkalinevsolution of pyrogallol C 0 H„(OH) a or of quinol 
C 0 H 4 (OH) 2 (two substances belonging to the class of phenols, 
see p. 441), may be used. The reduction goes fastest and de¬ 
posits most silver where the illumination &as most intense; 
Thus, the plate becomes most opaque where the object was 
brightest, and vice versa. On account of this reversal, the plate* 
is called a negative. With the potassium salt of quinol' quinqpe 
is formed: 

2AgBr + C,.H 4 (OK) 2 -» 2Ag + 2KBr + C„H 4 0 2 . 

The foregoing processes are all carried out in a faint red 
light, which is almost without action on silver bromide. To 
prevent the gradual reduction of the remaining, unehange4 bro¬ 
mide to silver by daylight, it is dissolved out by soaking the plate 
in sodium thiosulphate (fixing). The plate is now clear where 
no silver was deposited. The negative is finally washed thor¬ 
oughly to remove all except the gelatine and the. silver image, 
and is then dried. 
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. In printing, the prepared paper is illuminated throiigh the 
negative, and light and dark are again reversed. The denser 
parts of tne negative protect the paper below them, and leave 
these parts white. On printing pastel', silver chloride suspended 
in egg albuman is the sensitive substance, and the silver is liber¬ 
ated in a reddish, colloidal condition. The color is improved by 
toning ‘with a solution containing gold chloride, as part of the 
silver goes into solution and gold (purplish) is deposited in its 
plaee. The print is fixed with hypo, washed, and dried. Papers 
like velox (invented by Baekeland) are essentially like plates 
(silver bromide in gelatine), and are exposed, developed, and 
fixed in the sam? way. 

Analytical Reactions of Silver Compounds. — Argentic-ion 
Ag+ is colorless. Many of its compounds are insoluble, the pre¬ 
cipitation of the chloride, which is insoluble in dilute acids, being 
used as a test. Mercurous chloride and lead chloride are also 
white and insoluble, but silver chloride dissolver in ammonium 
hydroxide, mercurous oldoride turns black, and lead chloride is 
not altered in color (and is also soluble in hot water). With 
excess of ammonium hydroxide, silver salts give the complex 
cation Ag(NH 3 ) 2 + and, from solutions containing silver in this 
form, only the iodide and sulphide can be precipitated. Sodium 
thiosulphate and potassium cyanide dissolve all silver salts, giv¬ 
ing salts of complex acids with silver in the anion (p. 623). 

A 

Gold Au 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — Gold (Au, at. wt. 
197.2) forms two very incomplete series of compounds corre¬ 
sponding respectively to aurous and auric oxides, ,Au 2 0 and 
Au 2 0 3 . The former is a feebly basic oxide, the latter mainly 
acid-forming. No simple salts with oxygen acids are stable. 
All the compounds of gold are easily decomposed by heat with 
liberation of the metal. All other common metals displace gold 
from solutions of its compounds (p. 240). Mild reducing agents 
likewise liberate gold. The e l ement enters iato many complex 
anions. 
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Occurrence and Metallurgy. — Gold is found chicflj .n the 
free condition, disseminated in veins of quartz, or mixed with 
alluvial sand. Small quantities arc found also in sufqjiide ores 
of iron, lead, and copper, f’llluride of gold (sylvanite), in which 
silver takes’the place of a part of the gold [Au,Ag]Te 2 , is found 
in Colorado. ", * 

In vein mining (e.g., in the Transvaal) the rock is puiVerized 
with iron stamps wcjkiflg in an iron tr^Aigh. 'J'he powder is 
washed in the form of mud over plates of copper amalgamated 
jrith mercury, in which about 55 per cent? of the gold dissolves. 
The amalgam is afterwards scraped off, the mercury removed by 
distillation, and the gold residue refined. The tailings still con¬ 
tain 4,\ per cent of the gold, adhering to the particles of rock. 
They are covered with sodium cyanide solution, and exposed to 
the air, until "the gold has been dissolved as sodium auroeyanide 
NaAu (CN) j. From this solution the gold is deposited by elec- * 
trolysis, or displaced by zinc. 

The alluvial deposits are washed, on a small scale, in 
“cradles” (shallow pans) and, on a large»scale, by being carried 
by water down»a long trough (placer mining). The gold, having 
a much higher specifiogravity than |lic rock, sinks to the bottom, 
while the rock particles are carried away. In the trough the gold 
settles between elects nailed across the bottom. In hydraulifc 
mining, a modification of placer mining, very heavy streams of 
water are thrown against the deposit. , 

In 1920, the gold production of the world exceeded $330,- 
000,000 in value. $165,000,000 of this came from the Transvaal, 
and $50,000,000 from the United States. In 1912 the world yield 
was $475,000,000, but the increase in the cost of working has 
caused many mines to be shut down. 

Properties. — Gold is yellow in color. It is the most malle¬ 
able and ductile of metals. It meltn at 1075°. To enable it to 
resist wear, it is allowed with copper. Pure gold is “24 karat” 
fine. British gold coins are 22 karat, and American coins 21.6 
karat (90 per cent gold). 

Gold is not affeited Ijy free oxygen nor by hydrogen sulphide. 
It does not displace hvdrocen from dilute acids, nor does it inter- 
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act with nitric or sulphuric acids or any oxygen acids except 
selenic acid. It combines, however, with free chlorine and bro¬ 
mine. Jt'interacts with a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids (aqua regia), giving chlorauric acid H.AuC 1 4 . This hap¬ 
pens, not because aqua regia is more active than arc any of the 
substances it contains, but because it furnishes both the chlorine 
and tlYe chloride-io<i Cl - required to produce the exceedingly 
stable (little dissociated) anion AuCl. - ., Chlorine-water dis¬ 
solves iB also, for the same reason (sec p. 398). Gold is the 
least active of the familiar metals. 

Compounds with the Halogens. •— Chlorauric acid, formed as 
above, is deposited in yellow, deliquescent crystals of 
H.AuC 1 4 ,4H 2 0. The yellow sodium chloraurate NaAuCl 4 ,2H 2 0 
obtained by neutralization of the acid, is used in photography 
(p. 626). The acid gives up hydrogen chloride when heated very 
gently, leaving the red, crystalline auric chloride AuC 1 3 . When 
auric chloride is heated to 180°, aurous chloride AuCl and chlo¬ 
rine are formed. 

Other Compounds. — When caustic alkalies are added to 
chlorauric acid, or to sodium chloraurate, auric hydroxide 
^u( 0H) 3 is precipitated. This substance is a weak acid, and 
interacts with excess of the base, forming aurates. Auric oxide 
Au 2 0., is a brown, and aurous oxide Au 2 0 is a violet powder. On 
account of its reducing action, hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
from chlorauric acid a dark-brown mixture containing much 
aurous sulphide Au 2 S and free sulphur, as well as some auric 
sulphide Au 2 S 3 . 

The aurocyanides like K.Au(CN) 2 , and the auricyanides, like 
K.Au(CN) 4 , are formed by the action of potassium cyanide on 
aurous and auric compounds, respectively. They are colorless 
and soluble. Their solutions are used as baths, in conjunction 
with a gold anode, for electro-gilding. 

It will be seen that gold, although physically a metal, is 
chemically on the whole a non-metallic element. 

Assaying. 1 —In assaying a-sample to determine its gold con¬ 
tent, the finaly-crushed material is heated with borax and lead 
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in a small crucible (cupel) of bone ash. The lead and copper, 
are oxidized, and their oxides are absorbed by the cupel, leaving 
a drop of molten alloy of gold and silver. The cold'button is 
flattened by hammering anj rolling, and treated with nitric acid 
to remove the silver. The gold, which remains unattached, is 
washed, fused agijin, and weighed. The acid will not interact 
with the silver, and remove it completely, if the quantity ef gold 
exceeds 25 per ccnt«k^¥»hen the propbrtym of gold is greater 
than this, a' suitable amount* of pure silve/ is fused ’with the 
jlloy (“quartation”). . 

The principles behind quartjition have recently been* eluci¬ 
dated by Tammann, as the result of a study of tjic crystal struc¬ 
ture of jgold-silver alloys. Both of these metals exhibit a cubic- 
lattice arrangement of atoms (see p. 106) and form solid solu¬ 
tions with’ each other by orderly replacement of atoms in the 
unit cubes. Now if gold constitutes more than one-quarter of 
the atoms in such a cubic lattice, then, after the surface silver 
atoms have been removed by an acid, there will remain a “united 
front” of gold atoms, which prohibits further corrosion. But if 
less than one-cfuarter of the atoms are gold, the formation of a 
coherent barrier is impossible, and the alloy will be completely 
disintegrated by the acid. 

The Platinum Metals 

The rarer elements of Mendelejeff’s eighth group divide 
themselves into sets of three each. Ruthenium (Ru* at. jyt. 

101.7) , rhodium (Rh, at. wt. 102.9), and palladium (Pd, at. wt. 

106.7) have specific gravities from 12.26 to 11.5. Similarly 

osmium (Os, at. wt. 190.9), iridium (Ir, at. wt. 193.1), and 
platinum (Pt, at. wt. 195.2) form a triad with specific gravities 
from 22.5 Jo 21.5. Chemically, ruthenium shows the closest re¬ 
semblance to osmium, and both are allied to iron. Similarly, 
rhodium and iridium, and palladium and platinum are natural 
pairs. ^ 

The six elements are found alloyed in nuggets and particles 
which are separated from alluvial sand by washing. Platinum 
forms 60-84 per cent of Jthe whole. The chief deposits are in the 
Ural Mountains, smaller amounts being found in Colombia, Cali- 
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fomia, Australia, Borneo, and elsewhere. The components are 
separated by a complex series of chemical operations. 

Ruthenium and Osmium. — Thejc metals are gray like iron, 
while the othqr four are whiter and more like cobalt and nickel. 
They also resemble iron in being the most infusible members of 
their respective sets. Both melt considerably above 2000°. 
They likewise resemble iron in uniting easily with free oxygen, 
while the other fou,j elements do not. Ruthenium <gives Ru0 2 
and even RuO,, although the latter oxide is more easily obtained 
indirectly. Osmium gives 0s0 4 , “osmic acid,” a white crystalline 
body melting at 40° and boiling at about 100°. The odor and 
irritating effects of the vapor recall chlorine (Greek, odor). 
The substance is not really an acid, nor even an acid, anhydride. 
The aqueous solution is used in histology, and stains'tissues in 
consequence of its reduction by organic bodies to metallic 
osmium. Osmium forms also a yellow, crystalline fluoride, OsF„ 
(m.-p. 34.5°). It will be observed that ruthenium and osmium 
have a maximum valence of eight. 

Rhodium and Iridium. — These metals arc not attacked by 
aqua regia, while the ether foUr are dissolved, more or less slowly. 
They &re harder than platinum, and iridium is alloyed with this 
metal for special purposes (pen-points and vessels to resist 
fluorine). 

'Palladium and Platinum. — Palladium is the only metal of 
this family which is attacked by nitric acid. Palladium and 
platinum form -ous and -ic compounds of the forms PdX„ and 
PdX 4 , respectively. The oxides PdO and PtO and corresponding 
hydroxides are basic. When quadrivalent, the metals appear 
chiefly in complex compounds, like H,.PtCl„ and H..PdCl 0 , in 
which the metal is in the anion. Platinum gives also platinates 
derived from the oxide Pt0 2 . 

Palladium. — This metal (m.-p. 1549‘ 4 ), named from the 
planetoid Pallas, is noted chiefly for its great tendency to adsorb 
hydrogen. When finely divided, it takes, up about 800 times its 
own volume. The amount adsorbed varies continuously with 
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the concentration (prclsure) of the hydrogen, although not ac 7 
cording to a bniform rule, and the product is in part at least a 
solid solution. When a strip of palladium is made the cathode 
of an electrolytic cell, ov/r» 900 .volumes of hydrogen may be 
occluded. This adsorbed hydrogen, in consequence of the cata¬ 
lytic influence of > tho metal, reacts more rapidly than does the 
gas, and consequently a strip of hydrogenized palladium will 
quickly precipitate, fjonysolutions of tlfeir^mlts, copper and other 
metals less electroposilfve thftn hydrogen afd will reduce ferric 
and other reducible salts: . 

Cu++ -f H„ -> 2H.+ -f- Cu. 

2Fe+++ + H, 2Fe++ + 2H+ 

A pallfdium-gold alloy (palau) has recently been devised as 
a substitute for platinum in laboratory crucibles. 

• l 

Platinum.*—This metal (Spanish, plata, silver) is grayish- 
white in color, and is very ductile. At a red heat it can be 
welded. Tt docs not melt in the Bunsen flame, but fuses easily 
in the oxyhydrogen jet (m.-p. 1755°). pn account of its very 
small chemical activity it is used in electrical apparatus and 
for making wire, foil,,and crucibles and other vessels for use in 
laboratories. It interacts with fusc*d alkalies, giving platinates. 
The oxygen acids arc without action upon it,* but on acedlmt of 
the tendency to fjrm the extremely stable complex ion PtCl a = 
(p. 398), the free chlorine and chloride-ion in aqua regia convert 
it into chloroplatinic acid H 2 PtCl„. 

The metal condenses oxygen upon its surface and also occludes 
hydrogen. The finely divided forms of the metal, such as 
platinum sponge made by igniting ammonium chloroplatinatc 
(NH.,).jPtC] 0 , platinum Mack made by adding*zinc to chloro¬ 
platinic acid, and platinized asbestos made by dipping asbestos 
in a solution of chloroplatinic acid and heating it, show this 
behavior very conspicuously. They cause instant explosion of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, in consequence of the heat 
developed by the rapfd union of that part of the gases which is 
condensed in the metal. A heated spiral of fine platinum wire 
will continue to glow if immersed in the mixture of methyl 
alcoh.ol vapor and aif (oxygen), formed by placing a little of 
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the alcohol in the bottom of a beaker. Some cigar-lighters work 
on this principle. The heat is developed by the interaction be¬ 
tween the substances, which takes place with great speed at the 
surface of the platinum. Specially prepared platinum is used as 
a contact agent in making sulphur trioxide (p. 336) and in 
ammonia oxidation (p. 395). ’ 

Platinum has approximately the same coefficient of expan¬ 
sion as glass, and it is 1 con'sequently fused into incandescent 
bulbs to furnish the electrical connection with the filament 
in the interior. Large amounts are also consumed in photog¬ 
raphy 'and by dentists. The metal is employed most extensively, 
however, for jewelry. 

On account of the increasing demand, and the failure of the 
Russian supply, platinum is now (1923) worth $108.00 per ounce 
troy, or more than five times the value of gold (nominally $20.67 
per ounce). 

Compounds of Platinum. — Platinous chloride is made by 
passing chlorine over finely divided platinum at 240-250°. It 
forms with hydrochloric acid the soluble ehloioplatinous acid 
H,PtCl 4 . Potassium chlorop.latinite K 2 PtCl., is used in making 
platinum prints. Bases precipitate black platinous hydroxide 
Pt(OH) 2 , which interacts with acids but not with bases. Gentle 
{mating gives the oxide PtO and stronger heating the metal. With 
potassium cyanide and barium cyanide soluble platino-cyanides, 
K 2 Pt(CN) 4 ,3H 2 0 and BaPt(CN) 4 ,4H 2 0, arc formed. 

Chloroplatinic acid H,PtCl„,6H 2 0 is made by treating the 
metal with aqua regia, and forms reddish-brown deliquescent 
crystals. With, potassium and ammonium salts, it yields the 
sparingly soluble, yellow chloroplatinatcs K 2 PtCl (! and (NH 4 ) 2 
PtCl„ (see pp. 484, 486). Platinic chloride PtCl 4 i-J made by 
heating chloroplatinic acid in a stream of chlorine at 360°. 
Bases interact with chloroplatinic acid, giving a yellow or brown 
precipitate of platinic hydroxide Pt(OH) 4 . This substance inter¬ 
acts further with bases to give platinates, like Na 2 H,oPt 3 0, 2 ,H 2 0. 
Both sets of platinum compounds interact witfy hydrogen sulphide, 
giving the sulphides PtS and PtS 2 , respectively. 
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Exercises. — 1. Make equations for: (a) the action of 
concentrated Sulphuric acid on silver; ( b ) the decomposition of 
silver chloride by light. 

2. Make equations for{ *(a) tjie displacement of gold from 
potassium chloraurate by silver; (6) the decomposition of chloro- 
platinic acid, and^f (c) ammonium chloropdatinate by heat; (d) 
the action of zinc on chloroplatinic acid. 

3. What would he,th§ advantages i«id disadvantages of using 
gold instead of platinuffi for Crucibles? 

4. Explain in detail why silver iodide will not dissolve in 
ammonium hydroxide, why silver bromide goes into solution 
with some difficulty, and why silver chloride dissolves readily. 

5. .^justify the nomenclature in the eases of potassium auro- 
cyanide KAu(CN) 2 and potassium aurievanide KAu(CN) 3 by 
deducing the Valence of gold in each (p. 626). 

6. What reagents should you use to precipitate the phosphate, 
arsenate, and chromate of silver? Write the ionic equations. 

7. Write th? equations for the interactions of, (a) potassium 
hydroxide and auric hydroxide, ( b ) potassium cyanide and sodium 
chloraurate. * 

8. In what respects are the elements of this chapter distinctly 
metallic, and in what respects are they allied to the non-metals 
(pp. 468-469) ? 

9. Of which metals should it be possible to obtain colloidal 
suspensions in water, and of which not (p. 240) ? Suggest som8 
liquids in which you should expect to obtain colloidsfl suspen¬ 
sions of the alkali metals. 
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TIN AND LEAD 

The metallic elements of the-fifth 'column of the periodic 
table are germanium fGe, at. wt. 72.5), tin (Sn, at. wt. 118.7), 
and lead (Pb, at. wt. 207.20). These arc on the right side, while 
titanium (Ti, at, wt. 48.1), zirconium (Zr, at. wt. 90.6), cerium 
(Ce, at. wt. 140.25), and thorium (Th, at. wt. 232.15) occupj 
the left side. 

The Chemical Relations of the Family. — All of these ele¬ 
ments show a maximum valence of four. Germanium, tin, and 
lead are also bivalent. In this respect they resenjblc carbon and 
differ from silicon, which is more closely allied to the elements on 
the left side of the column. The oxides and hydroxides in which 
these three elements are bivalent become more basic, and the 
elements themselves more metallic in chemical relations, with 
increase in atomic weight. Curiously enough, the same three 
hydroxides are also acidic. They are more strongly acidic than 
»s zinc hydroxide, for the salts they form by interaction with 
bases arc less hydrolyzed than are the zincates. This acidic 
character likewise increases in the order in which the elements 
are named above. 

Germanium and its compounds are not of sufficient import¬ 
ance to delay odir progress. 


Tin Sn 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Each of the oxides 
and hydroxides SnO and Sn(OH) 2 , Sn0 2 and SnO(OH) 2 (or Sn- 
(OH) 4 ), is both basic and acidic, so that there are really four 
series of compounds. Still, stannous hydroxide is mainly a base, 
of a feeble sort, while stannic hydroxide is mamly an acid. Thus 
we have stannous chloride, sulphate, and riithite, which are stable, 
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although they are all'more or less hydrolyzed by water, and 
sodium stannite Na 2 .Sn0 2 which is unstable. On the other 
hand, stannic nitrate, sulphate, and chloride are k^mpletely 
hydrolyzed by water, whiie* sodium stannate Na 2 Sn0 3 is com¬ 
paratively stable. The dioxide Sn0 2 is an infusible solid, re¬ 
sembling silicon’dioxide. Tin has a tendency to give complex 
acids and salts, like H 2 SnCl„, (NHj^.SnCl,;, but these afe quite 
appreciably dissociaV‘^1 solution, giving; tons of Sn++++. Tin 
forms no salts with weak acicfs, like earbonil acid. 

• 

Occurrence and Extraction. — Tin has long been in usa, speci¬ 
mens of it being found in Egyptian tombs. The chief ore of 
tin is tinstone, or cassiterite Sn0 2 , which forms'square-prismatic 
crystal? whose dark color is due to the presence of iron com¬ 
pounds. -The ore is roughly pulverized and washed, to remove 
granite or slhtc with which it is mixed, and is then roasted, to 
oxidize the sulphides of iron and copper, and drive off the arsenic * 
which it contains. After renewed washing to eliminate sulphate 
of copper and oxide of iron, it is reduced with coal in a reverbera¬ 
tory furnace (j). 095). The tin is afterwards rcmelted at a gentle 
heat, and the pure metal which flows away from compounds of 
iron and arsenic is cast in blocks (bit>ck tin). Formerly the mines 
in Cornwall (England) constituted the chief source of tho*mctal, 
but now the largest supply comes from the East Indies, the next 
largest from Bolivia. The average total production is 100,00« 
metric tons annually. 

• 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Tin is a silver-white, 
crystalline metal of low tenacity but great malleability (tin-foil). 
Its specific gravity is 7.3, and its melting-point about 232°. 

Tin is dimorphous (p. 317). In 1851, the tin pipes of an organ 
were foun$ to have turned largely into a gray powder. In 1868 
a shipment of blocks of tin stored in the custom house in Petro- 
grad was found to have changed in the same way. Objects of 
tin in museums frequently show spots indicating the presence of 
the “tin pest,” as it was called. It now appears that white, 
metallic tin is stable only above 18°, and that below this tem¬ 
perature it is unstfible^ajid is liable to change into gray tin. This 
transition point is similar to that of sulphur at S6° (p. 318). 
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Tin plate, used in making “tin” cans, is produced by dipping 
cleaned sheets of mild steel in melted tin. So long as the layer 
of tin remains intact, the iron is protected from rusting. But, 
if the tin layer is damaged, the tin acts as a contact agent (see 
p 658) and actually hastens the rusting of the iron. 

Tin is sufficiently valuable to render the e'etinning of scrap 
tin place from can factories, bearing 3 to 5 per cent of tin, a 
paying process, In the Goldschmidt preepse the scrap is cleaned, 
dried, arid exposed t'o dry chlorine, which converts the tin into 
the liquid stannic chloride SnCl,, but leaves the iron unaffected, 
The chloride is used in mordanting. 

Copper vessel., for cooking and brass pins are also coated with 
tin, to preserve them from the action of air and moistur... Tin 
pipes are used where lead would be unsafe, as, for example, for 
beverages. 

Alloys of tin, such as bronze (p. 604), soft solder (50 per cent 
lead), pewter (25 per cent lead), and britannia metal (10 per 
cent antimony and some copper), are much used in the arts. 

Tin, although it displaces hydrogen from dilute acids, is not 
tarnished by moist air. Tin also liberates hydrogen from caustic 
alkalies, giving a metastannute, such as sodium metastannate 
Na 2 SnO„. 

Chlorides of Tin. — Stannous chloride SnCl 2 ,2H 2 0 is made 
by the interaction of tin and hydrochloric acid. When the 
crystals are heated, or when a strong aqueous solution is diluted, 
the salt is partially hydrolyzed. In the latter case the basic 
chloride Sn(OH)CI is deposited. By presence of excess of hy¬ 
drochloric acid, the hydrolysis is prevented. The solution is used 
as a mordant (p. 591). 

Stannous chloride tends to pass into stannic chloride SnCl 4 , 
and is therefore an active reducing agent. Thus, it reduces the 
chlorides of mercury (p. 615) and of the noble metals, liberating 
the free metals. It also reduces free oxygen, or, what is the same 
thing, is oxidized by the air. In this case, stannic chloride is 
formed in the acid solution and the liquid remains clear; in the 
neutral solution a precipitate of the basic chloride is formed 
as well: 
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6SnCl 2 + 2H 2 b + 0 2 -» 4Sn(0H)Cl + 2SnCl 4 . 

Powdered tin, if placed with the acid solution, will undo the 
effects of this action by reccing file stannic salt to the* stannous 
condition. • 

When chlorise in excess acts upon tin, jtannic chloride SnCl 4 
is formed. The* compound is a colorless, liquid (b.-p, 114°) 
which fumes very strongly in moit* air, giving hydrochloric acid 
and stannic acid. It Is almost completely hydrolyzed* by water. 
The stannic acid which is formed is not .precipitated, however, 
"but remains in colloidal suspension: 

SnCl, -f 4H 2 0 ^ 4HC1 |- Sn(0H) 4 . 

The chloritle, with small amounts of water, gives hydrates, of 
which SnCI 4 $>II 2 0, “oxymuriate of tin,” is used as a mordant. 
Ammonium-stannic chloride or “pink-salt” (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl„ is used- 
as a mordant on cotton. 

» 

a-Stannic Acid and its Salts. — When a solution of stannic 
chloride is treated with ammonium hydroxide, a white, gelatinous 
precipitate of a-stanrnc acid is forjned: 

SnCl 4 + 4NH 4 OH -> 4NH..C1 + H 2 Si»0 3 -f ITO. ■ 

The precipitate loses water gradually until the dioxide remain.*, 
and neither Sn(OH) 4 nor Sn0(0H) 2 is obtainable as* definite 
compound. When stannic oxide is fused with caustic soda, 
sodium a-stannate Na 2 Sn© 3 ,3H»0, is formed: 


Sn0 2 + 2NaOH -» Na 2 Sn0 3 + H :k O. 

This compound is used as a mordant under the name of “pre¬ 
paring salt.” When its solution is acidified, a-stannic acid, the 
actual mordant, is formed by double decomposition. TJJiis n- 
stannic acid interacts readily with acids and alkalies, and the 
chloride obtained from it is identical with stannic chloride de¬ 
scribed above. 

Flannelette and othgr cotton goods are rendered non-inflam¬ 
mable by saturation first with sodium a-stannate.»solution and 
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then, after drying, with ammonium sulphate. The acid is too 
feeble to form an ammonium salt: 

Na 2 Sn0 3 + (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 -» Na 2 SQ 4 + SnO(OH) 2 + 2NH S . 

The sodium sulphate is washed out and the goods, after being 
dried, contain stannic oxide. The latter cannot afterwards be 
removed by washing, and the- material is permanently fireproof. 
Silk is also loaded wnXi stannic oxide, five {(mount used varying 
from 25 to 300 per cent or more. 

(f-Stannic Acid.-—The first product of the action of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid upon tin is stannic nitrate. Most of this salt, 
however, is hydrolyzed by the water at the high temper! ture of 
the action, and there remains a hydrated stannic oxide which is 
not identical with the substance described in the foregoing sec¬ 
tion. It is called /3-stannic acid, and has been assigned the 
formula (H 2 Sn0 3 )„. /3-stannic acid is not easily acted upon 
by alkalies. By boiling it with caustic soda, however, and then 
extracting with pure wider, a soluble sodium /f-stannate Na 2 Sn 5 O u 
is obtained. 0-stannic acid is also very slowly attacked by acids, 
and the chloride secured from, it is not identical with the ordinary 
chloride. When fused with caustic soda, however, /3-stannic acid 
gives the same a-stannate as does ordinary Sn0 2 . 

The Oxides of Tin. — When stannous oxalate is heated in 
absence of air, stannous oxide SnO remains: SnC 2 0 4 —» SnO -f- 
C0 2 + CO. It is a black powder which burns in the air, giving 
the dioxide. The corresponding hydroxide is formed by adding 
sodium carbonate to stannous chloride solution. It is a white 
powder, easily dehydrated, and interacts with alkalies to give 
soluble stannites, such as Na 2 Sn0 2 . With acids, the.,hydroxide 
gives stannous salts. 

Stannic oxide Sn0 2 is found in nature (p. 635), and may be 
made in pure form by igniting ^-stannic acid. When heated, it 
becomes yellow, but recovers its whiteness when cooled (compare 
zinc oxide, p. 564). Prepared at a low temperature, it interacts 
easily with aoids, but after strong ignition L affected by them 
very slowly. 
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The Sulphides of Tin.— Stannous sulphide SnS is obtained 
as a dark-broWn precipitate when hydrogen sulphide is led into a 
solution of a stannous salt. 

Stannic sulphide SnS 2 is Jfjrmed,likewise by precipitation, and 
is yellow in Volor. Stannic sulphide loses sulphur jvhen strongly 
heated, and leavos stannous sulphide. It is sot, much affected by 
dilute acids, but interacts with solutions of ammonium sulphide 
(or sodium sulphide^, giving a softible complex salt, ammonium 
sulphostannate: 

SnS 2 + (NH 4 ) 2 S — (NH 1 ),'.SnS,. 

j 

The corresponding sodium sulphostannate is easiX 7 crystallized in 
the for.fl Na 2 SnS 3 ,2H 2 0. Stannous sulphide is not affected by 
plain sulpjndcs, but polysulphidcs, such as yellow ammonium 
sulphide, give, with it the above-mentioned sulphostannates: 

SnS + (NH 4 ) 2 S 2 -> (NII 4 ) 2 .SnS 3 . 

With acids the sulphostannates undergo,double decomposition, 
but the free acid IL.SnS., thus produced is unstable and breaks 
up, giving off hydrogen sulphide, and depositing stannic sulphide. 

Analytical Reactions of Salts of Tin. — The two ionic'form? 
of tin, Sn++ and §n++++, are both colorless. Their behavior 
is different. They give a brown and a yellow sulphide, rcspec-* 
tively, with hydrogen sulphide. These sulphides dissolve Jn 
yellow ammonium sulphide. The reducing power of stannous-ion 
Sn++ is very characteristic (p. 615). The oxides are reduced 
by charcoal in the reducing part of the Bunsen flame and the 
metal is liberated. 


Lead Pb 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. —The oxides PbO 
and Pb0 2 , and the corresponding hydrated oxides, are all both 
basic and acidic. Lcftd monoxide is a fairly active base, com¬ 
parable with cupric oxide, but lead dioxide is a feXblo one. Both 
are feebly acidic. Jlie salts of bivalent lead, like Pb(NO.),, are 
somewhat hydrolyzed'by water, tut less so than ^ire those of 
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tin. The tetrachloride and other salts of quadrivalent lead are 
completely hydrolyzed. The plumbites Na 2 .Pb0 2 and plumbates 
Na s .PbOj, like the stannites and stannates, are hydrolyzed to a 
considerable extent. All the compounds in which lead is quad¬ 
rivalent are readily reduced. The metal displaces hydrogen with 
difficulty (see table on p. 240), and is easily displaced by zinc. 
Lead compounds arc all poisonous. 

t,, 

Occurrence and Metallurgy. — Commercial lead is almost all 
obtained from galena PbS, which crystallizes in cubes, and is 
found in the United States, Spain, and Mexico. 

The ore, if rich, is roasted in a reverberatory furnace (p. 
695) until a part has been converted into the oxide PbO and sul¬ 
phate PbS0 4 . The air is then shut off, and the + emperature 
raised, so that these products may oxidize the remaining galenite: 

PbS + 2PbO — 3Pb + SO, T 
PbS -(- PbS0 4 -» 2Pb + 2SO, t. 

* 

The melted lead flows out. 

Ores poorer in lead are sometimes reduced by heating with 
scrap iron, or with a mixture of iron ore and coke. 

Lead is refined clectrolytically by the Betts process. Heavy 
plates of the crude lead form the anodes, thin sheets of pure lead 
the cathodes, and a solution of lead fluosilicate PbSiF„ the cell 
liquid. The operation is similar to that for refining copper (p. 
613). Sflver, gold and bismuth are left as a sludge. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Metallic lead is gray 
in color, very soft, and of small tensile strength. Its specific 
gravity is 11.4, and its melting-point 327.4°. While warm, 
it is formed by hydraulic pressure into pipes which are used in 
plumbing and for covering electric cables. On account of its 
very slow interaction with most substances, sheet lead is used in 
chemical factories, for example, to line sulphuric-acid chambers. 
An alloy containing 0.5 per cent of arsenic is used in making 
small shot and shrapnel bullets. Type-metal contains 20-25 
per cent of antimony and expands on solidifying, giving a perfect 
reproductior of the mold. In both cases greater hardness is 
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secured by the addition of the foreign metal. Solder contains 
50 per cent of tin and, since it remains liquid at a lower tem¬ 
perature than pure lead, can be applied in the molten*state to 
mend a lead joint without dinlger of melting the lead itself. 

Lead oxidizes very superficially in the air. The suboxide 
Pb 2 0 is supposed* to be first formed. The final covering is a 
basic carbonate. Contact with harjl waters confers upon lead a 
similar coating comjxjspi of the carbonsce and .the ,sulphate. 
These deposits, being insoluble and strong!^ adherent,'enclose 
f jie metal and protect the water from contamination with lead 
compounds. Pure rain-water, however, since it has no hardness, 
and contains oxygen in solution, gives the hydroxide Pb(OH).., 
which i* noticeably soluble. Hence lead pipes can safely be 
used only with somewhat hard water. When heated in the air, 
lead gives the jnonoxide PbO or minium Pb 3 0 4 , the latter at lower 
temperatures. 

The metal displaces hydrogen from hydrochloric acid slowly. 
It is hardly afficted by cold concentrated sulphuric acid (com¬ 
pare p. 344). Nitric acid attacks it readily, giving lead nitrate 
and oxides of nitrogen (p. 397). 

The annual worlds production,of lead averages 1,000,000 
tons. It is the cheapest metal after iron. Its principal uses 
have been described above. The metal is also employed exten¬ 
sively in storage batteries (see p. 660). Its compounds find im¬ 
portant applications as paint ingredients (p. 644). 

Chlorides and Iodide. — Lead chloride PbCL is precipitated 
when a soluble chloride is added to a solution of a bivalent 
lead salt. It is slightly soluble in water (1.5 parts in 100) at 18°, 
and much more so at 100°. 

Lead tetrachloride PbCl 4 is a solid at -15°, and loses chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature. It is made by passing chlorine 
into PbCl 2 suspended in hydrochloric acid. The solutiow con¬ 
tains the complex acid H 2 PbCl 0 . Ammonium chloride is added 
and ammonium chloroplumbate (NH 4 ) 2 PbCl„ crystallizes out. 
When this is thrown into cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, an 
oil, PbCl 4 , settles tt> the* bottom. *The oil fumes in the air, and 
closely resembles stamjic chloride SnCl 4 . With little water, it 
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.slowly deposits PbCl 2 and gives off chlorine. With much water 
it is quickly hydrolyzed, and lead dioxide is thrown down: 

PbCl 4 + 2H..0 -» PtjO, + 4HC1. 

< 0 t 

The yellow lead iodide Pbl, is formed by precipitation. It 
crystallizes in yellow scales from solution in hot water. 

o 

Oxides and Hydroxides. — There ;ye five different oxides of 
lead, Pk,0, PbO, l(b.,0 4 , Pb 2 0 3 , and PbO,. The suboxide Pb 2 0 
is a dark-gray powder, formed by gently heating the oxalate. 
Lead 'monoxide PbO is made \>y cupcllation (p. 621) of lead, 
and the solidifie/l, crystalline mass of yellowish-red color is sold 
as litharge. All the other oxides yield this one when fhey are 
heated above 600° in the air. It is used in making glass and 
enamels and for preparing salts of lead. Mixed With' glycerine, 
, it gives a cement for glass or stone. 

The hydroxide Pb(OH) 2 is formed by precipitation. It is 
observably soluble in water, and gives a solution with a faintly 
alkaline reaction. Wit,h acids it forms salts of lead. It interacts 
also with potassium and sodium hydroxides to farm the soluble 
plumbites, like sodium plumbite Na 2 .PbO.,„ 

Minium, or red lead, Pb 3 0,, gives off oxygen when heated: 

2Pb A 6PbO + 0,. 

'On account of unequal heating during manufacture, commercial 
rejj lead* is never fully oxidized, and always contains litharge. 
Conversely, commercial litharge usually contains a little minium. 

Minium, when heated with warm, dilute nitric acid, is decom¬ 
posed, and leaves lead dioxide as an insoluble powder. Two- 
thirds of the lead is basic and one-third is acidic. Minium is 
therefore lead orthoplumbatc (sec below): 

Pb 2 .Pb0 4 + 4HNO a 2Pb(N0 3 ) 2 + H 4 Pb0 4 . 

f 

The double decomposition as a salt that it thus undergoes is fol¬ 
lowed by dehydration of the plumbic acid, which is unstable 
(H 4 Pb0 4 -» Pb0 2 + 2IL.O), and the dioxide remains. Red lead 
is used in glass-making, and,., when mixed with oil, gives a red 
paint. 
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'Lead dioxide Pb0 2 may be obtained as described above in 
the form of a brown powder. It is usually made by adding 
bleaching powder to an alkaline solution of Pb(OII) 2 :* 

Na 2 .Pb0 2 + Ca (OC1) Cl + H 2 0 4 2NaOH + Cafl, + Pb0 2 1 

In this action wo may regard the free lead hydroxide, formed 
by hydrolysis of the plumbite, as bping oxidized by the bleaching 
powder. Lead dioxftle-j! an (ictive oxidizing agent. It interacts 
with, and sets fire to, a streaip of hydrogen sulphide* and it 
liberates chlorine from hydrochloric acid. ‘With acids it gives no 
hydrogen peroxide, and its graphic formula 0 = Pb = 0 indicates 
that it is not a peroxide (p. 292). Lead dioxitle interacts with 
potassiftm ^and sodium hydroxides, giving soluble plumbates. 
The potasjsugn salt KJ’hO,,,3ILO is analogous to the metastan- 
natc KjSn0j)3H 2 0 (p. 637). A mixture of calcium carbonate 
and lead monoxide absorbs oxygen when heated’ in a stream • 
of air, and the yellowish-red calcium orthopluinbate is formed: 

4CaCO a + 2PbO + O a 2Ca 2 f b0 4 + 4C0 2 . 

The action is reversible, and is at the basis of Kassncr’s method 
of manufacturing oxygen from the fur. 

Other Salts of Lead. — Lead carbonate Pb(*!0, is found in na¬ 
ture. It may he formed as a precipitate by adding sodium bicar¬ 
bonate to lead nitrate solution. With normal sodium .carbonate, 
a basic carbonate Pb.,(0H) 2 (C0 3 )„ is deposited. This basic salt 
is identical with white leaji, a heavy, white, insoluble, amorphous 
substance. Mixed with linseed oil, it forms a white paint valued 
for its “body” or covering power (sec Paints, p. 644). Its disad¬ 
vantage is the darkening, due to formation of the black lead sul¬ 
phide PbSj» which is produced by the hydrogen sulphide in the 
air (see p. 293). Its poisonous character is also objectionable. 

The old Dutch process for making white lead is still used 
extensively. Gratings (“buckles”) of lead are placed above a 
little vinegar in small pots. The pots are covered with boards, 
on which manure or spent tan bark is spread. Other tiers of 
pots, boards and bhrk.are plncedaon the first, until the shed is 
full. 'Carbon dioxide, warmth and moisture arc furnished by the 
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decaying bark. The gratings, by the end of three months, are 
converted into cakes of white lead. The vapor ‘of acetic acid 
arising fj-dm the vinegar may be regarded as a catalytic agent. 

In Mild’s process melted lead i» atomized by a jet of steam, 
and the lead dust is beaten with vinegar, air, and carbon dioxide 
in a vat for about seven days. In the French,process white lead 
is precipitated by a stream of carbon dioxide from a solution 
of the basic acetate. ' , n 

Lead' acetate PU|(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ,3H£0 is made by the action of 
acetic acid on litharge. It is easily soluble in water and, from the 
sweet taste of the solution, is, named sugar of lead (used in 
medicine). 

Lead sulphate PbS() 4 occurs in nature as anglesitc. ,.It is a 
very insoluble salt. On this account, the workmen in white lead 
works add a little sulphuric acid to the water the^ drink. 

Paints.— A paint usually contains three ingredients: 1. The 
oil, which hardens (“dries”) to a tough resin, being oxidized by 
the air, and adheres firply to the surface being painted. 

2. The body, a tine powder which makes the paint opaque. 
Since the powder docs not shrink, it alsp “fills" the paint and 
prevents the formation of minute pores which otherwise would 
appear in the oil after drying. White lead is the most common 
material for the body, but zinc oxide and other substances arc 
’also used. 

, 3. Except in the case of white paint, a pigment is added. 
Various oxides, such as minium, colored salts, and lakes (pi 592) 
are used as coloring matters. 

The oil docs not “dry” by evaporation but gives a resin by 
oxidation (see p. 42). Linseed oil and hemp oil arc commonly 
used. They contain glyceryl esters (p. 545) of unsaturated 
acids, such as that of linoleic acid, (C 3 H 6 (C0 2 C 1T H 31 ) s ). The 
unsatjirated part of the molecule takes up the oxygen. By pre¬ 
viously boiling the oil with manganese dioxide and other oxides, 
it is rendered more active, and “dries" molfe quickly. 

Plumbers use a cement made of minium and linseed oil, in 
which the forjner oxidizes the latter, without, access of air being 
necessary, tp make joints tight. 
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Analytical Reaction! of Lead Compounds. — Hydrogen sul¬ 
phide precipitates the black sulphide, even when dilute acids 
are present. Sulphuric acid throws down the sulphate. Potas¬ 
sium hydroxide gives the Jwihite hydroxide, which dissolves in 
excess to form the plumbite. Potassium chromate ,or dichromatc 
(p. 679) gives A t yellow precipitate of lead chromate PbCrO,, 
which is used as a pigment under the name -of “chrome-yellow.” 

% • * , 

Titanium, -Z&conjum, Cerium, Thorjum • ^ 

The metals on the left side of" the fifth column of the periodic 
fable are all quadrivalent, although compounds in which a lower 
valence appears are numerous in this family. The first two are 
feebly ^use-forming as well as feebly acid-forming; the last two 
are base-forming exclusively. 

Titanitfm occurs in rutile TiO a . Zirconium is found in zircon, 
the ortliosilicatc of zirconium ZrSiO., (see Fig. 45, p. 105). 

Cerium occurs chiefly in cerite, *a complex silicate in which 
neodymium, praseodymium and lanthanum (p. 580) are also 
present. The particles of an alloy of cerium (70 per cent) and 
iron (30 per cqjit), when torn off by a fife, catch fire in the air. 
This fact is utilized jn making gas-lighters and cigar-lighters. 
Thorium is found in thorite ThSi0 4 , frat most of the supply comes 
from monazite sand. The nitrate Th(N0 3 )» 4 ,6H 2 0 is used ip 
making Welsbach jncandesccnt mantles (compare p. 443). The 
element and its compounds are radioactive (see p. 723). * 

The foundation of the Welsbach mantle is woven’ of ramie. 
• • 
This is saturated with a solution of thorium and cerium nitrates 

in the proportion 99 : 1, and is then molded to the proper shape 

and dried. By heating in a Bunsen flame, the organic matter is 

burned, and the nitrates are decomposed: * 

• Th (N0 3 ) 4 -> Th0 2 + 4N0 2 -f 0 2 . 

The oxides retain the form of the fabric and, to prevent breakage 
in handling, the structure is dipped in collodion and dried. 

Exercises. — 1. In what order should you place the elements 
dealt with in this chapter, beginning with the least metallic, and 
ending with the most mStallic (ppl 468-469) ? 
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2. Construct equations showing, (a) the interaction of tin and 
concentrated sulphuric acid, (6) of water and stannous chloride, 
(<•) of oxygen and stannous chloride in acid solution, (d) of lead 
monoxide and acetic acid. H 

3. Formulate ionic equations to explain why stannic sulphide 
dissolves in ammonium sulphide solution. 

4. What interactions probably occur when lead dioxide lib¬ 
erates chlorine from ^hydrochloric acid (see p. 178) ? 

5. How should ypu set about preparing, (a) lead oxalate (in¬ 
soluble), ( b ) lead chlorate (soluble)? 

6. Construct equations for the formation of white lead by the 
Dutch process, showing, (1) the formation of the basic acetate by 
the action of oxygen, water, and acetic acid vapor, and (2) the 
action of carbonic acid on the product. 



CHAPTER XLVI 
ELECTROMOTIVE chemistry 

In chemical chsfbg-sst involving electrolytes, jvhich liberate 
energy, the energy can be secured, if special arrangements are 
•nade, in the form of electricity. Since the change sets :yi elec¬ 
tric current in motion, the subject is called electromotive chemistry. 
A knowledge of this branch of the science is Essential for the 
proper Understanding of many commercial applications of elec¬ 
tricity in, chemistry, such as electrolytic methods of refining 
metals, the theory of storage batteries, etc. It also furnishes us 
with a simple method for measuring chemical affinity in ionic • 
reactions. 

Factors and Units of Electrical Energy. — On account of the 
close relation tietween electromotive chemistry and ionization, 
parts of the former subject were anticipated when the latter was 
discussed (pp. 235-240). These pages should now be re-read 
attentively. In particular, it must be recalfed that a quantity 
of electrical energy*ig expressed by two factors. One is called thf 
quantity of electricity, and is measured in coulombs. .The other 
is railed the electromotive force in the case of a current, or, when 
a current is not flowing or is not being considered, the difference 
in potential, and is expressed in volts. Just as in electrolysis 
chemically equivalent quantities of elements qr ions, in being 
liberated from solutions of different substances, wse up equal 
quantities *of electricity (Faraday’s law), so in a battery-cell 
the interaction of chemically equivalent amounts of different sets 
of substances produces equal quantities of electricity. @n the 
other hand, just as .different amounts of thermal energy are 
liberated or absorbed by different chemical reactions (p. 200), 
so different amounts of electrical energy are used or generated 
by the complete interaction of chemical equivalcifts of different 
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sets of substances, and therefore diverscdifferences in potential 
are created and currents of different electromotive force are pro¬ 
duced. The electrical energy used or produced is expressed by 
the prodbct of the factors: 

No. of coulombs,X No. of volts 

= Quantity of electrical energy (in joules). 

If we corside? the &ne occupied^ by cipher process, and wish 
to express the rate a which the energy is consumed or produced, 
we regard 1 coulomb per second (1 ampere) as the unit. Hence; 

No. of amperes X No. of volts = Joules per sec. = Watts. 

I 

The kilowatt is 1000 watts. The horsepower is 746 watts. 

An illustration will show the meaning of this relation. If a 
50-watt incandescent lamp is used on a 110-volt circuit, by 
substituting these values in the equation we perceive that such 
a lamp must carry about 0.5 amperes, or one coulomb every two 
seconds. If, with the same voltage, we wanted a lamp to carry 
more electricity per second, wo should have to. reduce the re¬ 
sistance of the lamp, say, by shortening the filament, or using a 
thicker one. Evidently, the number of such lamps required to 
consume one horsepower would be 746/50, or between 14 and 15 
lamps. Again, to decompose one molecular, weight of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (36.468 g.) 96,540 coulombs (p. 237) are required, 
and an E.M.F. of at least 1.35 volts (sec p. 657). The electrical 
energy needed is therefore 96,540X 1.35= 130,300 joules. If 
this were to be accomplished by the current from a 110-volt 
direct-current lighting circuit, passing through a lamp which 
carried 5 watts when in series with the electrolytic cell, the time 
required (x seconds) would be given by: 5 joules per sec. X x 
secs. = 130,300 joules, where x = 26,060 seconds, or about 7(4 
hours., 

The factors of electrical energy (volts and amperes) are easily 
measured when electricity is produced, and arc easily provided 
according to any specification when electricity is to be used. 
Hence, it is much easier to study the relation; between chemical 
change and this form of energy than between the same change 
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and the heat or any other form of energy which, under other con¬ 
ditions, it might produce. Electrochemistry is, therefore, in 
many ways better understood, and easier to handlg than are 
other branches of chemistry ^involving energy. 

Some Reactions that can be Used to Furnish* Electricity. — 

A few illustrations of the kinds of reactions which can easily be 
carried out in cells, so as to fumislj an electric current instead of 
heat, may be classified, J jhus: 

Combination ce'ls, such as one in which/ zinc (or some other 
•active metal) and bromine (or some other'active non-metal) are 
the reacting substances: 

Zn° + Br/' -» Zn+.+ + 2Br~ 

Displdceihent cells , such as one with cupric sulphate solution 
and a metal more active than copper (p. 240): 

Zn° + Cu++ -» Zn++ + Cu°. 

Oxidation cells, such as one in which ferrous chloride FcCL or 
stannous chloftdc SnCL is oxidized by chlorine-water, giving 
FeCl 3 or SnCl 4 : 

Sn++ + Cl 2 ° —»Sn++++ + 2Q1-. 

Concentration'bells, or cells in which the same substance, sucji 
as silver nitrate, in two different concentrations is used. 

On closer analysis, as we shall see below, all of these'reactions 
reduce to the same type- 7 -oxidation (or loss of electrons, see pp. 
267, 300) at one electrode, and reduction (or gain of electrons) at 
the other. 

The Arrangement of the Cell. — Every cell has one striking 
characteristic. If the pairs of substances mentioned in the last 
section are •placed together, they interact and heat is produced. 
There is no way to avoid the action, and the liberation of the 
energy as heat, if the’substances come in contact. If, therefore, 
all the energy is to he obtained as electrical energy', the substances 
must be prevented, from coming in contact with one another. 
Paradoxical as it may’seem, it is easily possible tp obtain the 
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electricity, and yet fulfill this essential condition. The plan, in 
all cells is to place the one substance in or round one pole, and 
the other substance in or round the other pole, and to separate 
the substances by a porous partition, ur some equivalent arrange¬ 
ment. 

Suppose that it is the first of the above-mentioned actions 
that is to be used — the action of zinc and bromine. The active 
substances are arranged as follows: The pole pn the left (Fig. 130) 

is metallic zinc. The solution 
on the right contains the bro¬ 
mine. The porous partitioii 
in the center is permeable by 
migrating ions, but hinders 
mechanical mixing.of the ma¬ 
terials in the two halves of the 
apparatus, and so prevents di¬ 
rect interaction with libera¬ 
tion of heat. 

Now, to enable the cell to 
operate, inactive, conducting 
substances must be added to 
complete the arrangement. A 
pole is added on the right, a 
conducting,(Solution is placed 
to the left of the partition, 

* Fiu. i3o. and a wire must connect the 

two poles. The wire may connect the poles through a voltmeter, 
so that the E.M.F. produced may be measured. Also, since 
bromine-water is a poor conductor, a well-ionized salt must be 
present along with the bromine. The substances used for these 
purposes must be inactive. For example, the pole on the right 
must be a conductor, but its material must not interact chemi¬ 
cally with the bromine or with the salt. A rod of carbon or a 
platinum wire will serve the purpose. A more active metal, such 
as copper, could not be used, because it would combine with the 
bromine. Again, common salt or sodium nitrate may be mixed 
with the bromine, because it .will not ipteract with bromine or 
carbon or platinum. Still again, the solution added on the left 
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must be one which will* not act upon the zinc pole, or upon the 
solution on tlfe right, which it meets inside the porous partition. 
Common salt or niter fulfills these conditions. An acid could be 
used on the right, but not 'Jr, the left, for it would interact with 
the zinc. The reader should make a different selection of inac¬ 
tive materials, eo as to become familiar, with the reasoning 
involved in the choice in each case. . , 

Note that in each figure, the syihbols for*the active substances 
are in black-face type, the products are in Roman'type,.and the 
inactive materials are in italic type. 

» 

The Operation of the Cell. —• When the cclHias been assem¬ 
bled, gpd the wires have been connected, the following phe¬ 
nomena are observed: 

1. The" ziilc, in consequence of its tendency to lose electrons 
(p. 267), begins to form zinc ions, Zn° -»Zn+ + -f- 20, an opera¬ 
tion which leaves the. pole negative! 

2. The bromine molecules which come into collision with the 
other pole, in consequence of their tendency to gain electrons 
(p. 284), begin to form bromide ions, Br 2 ° 20 —» 2Br~, and 
leave this pole positively charged. 

3. Since one pole is now negative and the other positive, a 

current flows through the wire. • 1 . 

4. The new positive ions (Zn++) round the left pole (anode) 
attract all the negative ions in the cell, and cause them to rnigratb 
towards the left so as to keep all parts of the solution etectricqlly 
neutral. 

5. The new negative ions on the right (Br~) similarly attract 
all the positive ions in the cell, and cause than to drift slowly 
towards the right pole (cathode). 

6. (Veiy important.) It will be seen that the zinc and the 
bromine become ionized at a distance from one another and do not 
actually combine. The slow migration of the Zn++ and Br — ions 
will, of course, after some hours or days, bring some of these ions 
together in or near tfie partition, and some undissociated ZnBr 2 
will be formed. But this operation produces no electrical energy 
— it only givfes out or absorbs heqt (p. 195). It ig not an essen¬ 
tial part of the operation of the cell. The chemical.change which 
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produces the current is the ionization of'the two elements, sepa¬ 
rately. The term combination cell is, therefore, misleading. The 
cell, as a Source of electrical energy, is concerned only with pro¬ 
ducing two kinds of ions from'the elements: 

Zn° -f Br, 0 —» Zn++ -f- 2Br~ + Electrical energy. 

A Displacement Cell. — In a similar way, a cell using metal¬ 
lic zinc and cupric sdiphate solution may bemrranged (Fig. 131). 

‘The zinc forms one pole, and 
the cupric sulphate solution 
: must be placed on the other 

+ side of the partition. For in- 

I active materials, a plate of 
copper or of some ltaetal below 
copper in the activity series 
may be used, and any solu¬ 
tion (such as zinc chloride so¬ 
lution) which will interact 
neither with the zinc nor with 
the cupric sulphate. 

The operation of the cell is 
substantially as in the pre- 
I vious example. Thus, the zinc 
begins to hse electrons and 
gives zinc ion Zn° —> Zn++ + 
20. The pole on the left be¬ 
comes negatively charged. The cupric ions which collide with 
the pole on the right tend to discharge, and consequently begin 
to gain electrons Cu++ -f- 2© -» Cu°, leaving the pole positively 
charged. All the positive ions in the cell migrate towards the 
right pole (cathode) and all the negative ions migrate towards 
the left pole- (anode), since positive ions are being formed on the 
left and are disappearing on the right: 

Zn° + Cu++ -» Zn++ -f- Cu° + Electrical energy. 

The Oxidation Cell. — The arrangement whereby stannous- 
ion Sn++ is oxidized by chlor'ne-water Jp stannic-ion Sn++++ 
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is shown in Fig. 132. 1 The chlorine CL, 0 encountering the polp 
on tiie right 5 gains electrons and becomes negatively charged, 
leaving the pole positive. 

Transfer of electrons ta^os 
place along the whole con¬ 
ducting wire fspe p. 468). 

The source of these electrons 
is the reaction which .^akes 
place when stannous ions* 

# Sn++ touch the electrode on 
the left: Sn++—»Sn++++ 

-f- 20. The complete reac¬ 
tion is,therefore: 

Sn+ t -f-.Cli 0 —» Sn++++ -f- 
2C1~ + Elbctrical energy. 

A rather more complex ex¬ 
ample of an oxidation cell is 
obtained when we introduce 
hydrochloric atid on the one 
side of our apparatus *and a solutiop of potassium permanganate 
on the other. The reaction which occurs in this case: 

2Mn0 4 ~ + 16H+ + 10CP -» 2Mn+ + + 8H 2 0 + 5C1 2 ° 

may thus also be utilized as a source of electrical energy. The 
student should refer back, at this point, to the detailed discus¬ 
sion given to this reaction in an earlier chapter (pp. 303-305). 

Facts Concerning All Cells. — If the wire is disconnected, the 
progress of the oxidation and reduction reactions’ at the respective 
electrodes automatically stops. The charge conferred upon a pole 
must be conducted away, before additional charges will be trans¬ 
ferred to it. 

If a glass partiti^ is substituted for a porous one, the cell 
ceases to generate electricity. The partition must permit the 
trans-migration of the ions, which is a necessary part of the 
operation of £he cdl. 
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When the circuit is closed, the changes described go on until 
one of the active materials is practically exhausted — for ex¬ 
ample, qiitil practically all the cupric-ion has been deposited 
as copper, or until practically all the ainc has been consumed. 

The quantity of electricity produced is 96,540 coulombs for 
each equivalent weight of the active materials, transformed, e.g., 
for every 65.37/2 g. of zinc consumed. The rate at which the 
electricity is produced, is, in general, greater 1 the larger the area 
of the poles. The amperage of a 'single cell is, in general, very 
low. 

The E.M.F. of the cell is not changed by altering the size or 
shape of the poles, or by using more or less of the solutions. It 
is affected by any change in the qualities of the active materials, 
however. Changing the concentration of the cupric-ion (Fig. 
131) or of the bromine-water (Fig. 130) has ?n immediate 
effect. So has substituting one active metal for another, as 
magnesium for zinc (Fig. 130). The reasons for such differences 
may now be developed. 

Single Potential Differences Produced by the Metals. — It 

will be evident, from the discussion on tho operation of the cells 
given above, that there are really two chemical actions in each cell 
find that these arc to some extent independent. We can leave 
the zinc (Fig. 130) constant, and change till concentration of 
the bromine or even substitute chlorine or iodine for the latter. 
The reaction: Zn°—>Zn++ -f 20 at the negative pole is un¬ 
affected. On the other hand, we can, leave the bromine-water 
constant, and exchange the zinc for some other active metal, 
without disturbing the reaction: Br 2 ° -j- 2© —> 2Br ~ at the posi¬ 
tive pole. Thus, the E.M.F. of every cell is really the resultant 
of two effects. Now these effects can be considered separately. 

If we place zinc in a solution of zinc chloride, we find that 
there is at once a difference in potential between the metal and 
the solution. The atoms of the metal haye an individual ten¬ 
dency to assume the ionic state or, in other words, to give up 
electrons (p. 267): Zn°—> Zn++ 20. On the other hand, the 
Zn++ ions already in the solution hava^a tendency to take up 
electrons and become neutral, according to the reverse equation: 
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Zn++ + 20—»Zn°. If the former tendency (the tendency to 
give up electrons) is the stronger of the two (as it is, for solu¬ 
tions of ordinary concentration, with the more active, metals), 
then a difference in potential is’ produced, with the solution 
positive with respect to the metal. If the latter tendency is the 
stronger (as it is,, for solutions of ordinary concentration, with 
the less active metals) the solution is observed to be negative 
with respect to the'' rn.e'ial. Raising thq conccnJratiQn of the 
metal-ions will increase the "tendency to /Imposition and vice 
versa, while the tendency of the metal to form metal-ions is con¬ 
stant (compare, very carefully, the discussion on solution equi¬ 
libria, p. 156). It is customary, therefore, always to take as the 
standard solution, in comparing potential differences, one in which 
the concentration of the mctal-ions is normal ( N ). It is also 
customary, in consequence of the impossibility of determining 
absolute electrode! potentials accurately, to assume’the potential ’ 
of a platinum electrode saturated with hydrogen gas under 1 
atmosphere pressure against a solution normal with respect to 
hydrogen-ion as zero, and to refer all other potentials to this as 
a standard. This docs not mean that the reaction: H, (at 1 atm.) 

—> 2H+ (in N solution') -f 2© involves no gain or loss of elec¬ 
trical energy, but only that the potentials of other elements 
against normal concentrations of their ions differ from that of 
hydrogen by the vhlues given. In the following table, the sigq 
preceding the number is the charge of the free metal. .It will be 
seen .that the most electropositive metals acquire the highest 
negative potential, in consequence of their extreme tendency to 
throw off positively charged ions: K —»K + -f Q. 


Potentials of Metals in Contact with N Solutions 
, (Electromotive Series) 


Li 

-3.02 

Cr (Cr**) 

-0.6(7) 

Sb 

+ 0.1(7) 

K 

-2.92 

Cr (Cr***) 

-0.5(7) 

Bi 

+ 0.2(7) 

Na 

-2.72 

Fe (F«*+) 

-0.43 

As 

+ 0.3(7) 

Ba 

-2.8(7) 

Cd 

-0.40 

On (Cu**) 

+ 0.34 

Ca 

-2,5(7) 

Ni (Ni*<) 

-0.22 

Cu (CD*) 

+ 0.51 

Mg 

-1.55 

Sn (Sit**) 

-0.14 

Hg (Hg*) 

+ 0.79 

A1 

*1.34. 

Pb (Pb* *) 
re (Fe***) 

-0.13 

Ag 

Hg (Hg**) 

+ 0.80 

Mil (Ain**) 

-1.0(7) 

*-0.04 

+ 0.86 

Zn • 

-0.76 

H, 

0.00 

Au (Au*)* 

+ 1.5(7) 
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The “normal potentials" of some non-metallic .elements, and 
of some typical oxidation-reduction reactions, may also be 

appended: 1 

. * ‘ * 

F, + 1.9(7) 0, + 2H,0 + 40 -»40H- +0.40 

Cl. + 1.35 M MnO«- + 8H* + 5 ©—* Mn +f +4H,0 +1.52 

Br. +1.08 Pb + S(V—-> PbSO, + 2© ' —0.34 

I. +,.0.62 PbO, + 2H* + 20 -»H.0 + PbO +1.86 

Applications: E.M,F. of a Displacement Cell. —For a cell 
in which one metal ds going into solution and another is being 
, deposited — like that witli zinc and 

cupric sulphate — we can calculate from 
the foregoing data the E.M.F. of the 
cell. Metallic zinc, in contact w‘lth nor¬ 
mal zinc-ion solution, acquires a nega¬ 
tive potential of 0.76 volts. Metallic 
copper, in contact with normal cupric- 
ion solution, acquires a positive poten¬ 
tial of 0.34 volts. The potential differ- 
‘ ence between the two electrodes is con¬ 
sequently the difference of these values, 
i.e., d .10 volts, and this will represent 
the E.M.F. of a cell such as is given in Fig. 131 when the con¬ 
centrations of the metal-ions on the two sides are normal. 

, The Daniell or gravity cell (Fig. 133) makes use of the above 
facts. The copper plate is at the bottom and the zinc is sus¬ 
pended above it. The cell is filled with dilute sodium chloride 
solution and crystals of cupric sulphate are thrown in. So long 
as the cell is not disturbed, the heavy, saturated solution of 
cupric sulphate remains at the bottom, so that no porous parti¬ 
tion is required. The actual E.M.F. of this cell is not exactly 
that calculated for normal solutions, because the cupric sulphate 
is in saturated solution, and the concentration of the zinc-ion 
varies,'■starting at zero and increasing as the cell is used. It is, 
however, a little over 1 volt. 

The Weston, Standard Cell contains a pole of mercury in a 
saturated solution of mercurous sulphate and cadrnium in con¬ 
tact with saturated cadmium 1 sulphateNjolulion. For normal 
ionic concentl-ations, the voltage of such a .combination would be 


Flo. 133. 
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0.79,+ 0.40= 1.19 volts. At 20° the Weston cell, as actually 
set up, possesses 1.0183 volts. 

The Clark Standard Cell contains zinc and zinc sulphate solu¬ 
tion in place of the cadmium. With normal ionic concehtrations 
this combination would give 0.79 + 0.76 = 1.55 volts. With 
saturated solutions, as used in practice, it gives 1.434 volts. 

Electrolysis: Decomposition Potentials. — When a sdlution 
■ of cupric chloride is''clecSrolyzed, copper and chlorine are liber¬ 
ated at the two poles. Now,’’ when the electrolysis has made 
some progress, if the battery is taken out, and the wires are 
joined, a current, the polarization current, flows. Evidently, the 
copper and chlorine liberated in and round the electrodes have 
made the arrangement into a copper-chlorine battery cell. 
Assuming normal ionic concentrations, the E.M.F. of the polari¬ 
zation current is 1.35-0.34 — 1.01 volts. Now this counter- 
current is in operation during the whole electrolysis. To over¬ 
come it, and maintain the electrolysis, evidently an E.M.F. of 
at least 1.01 volts from the battery is required. This is called 
the decomposition potential for cupric chloride. The decomposi¬ 
tion potentials 'bf other electrolytes in solutions of normal ionic 
concentration may be calculated by. the student from the tables 
given above. 

Electrolytic Reining. — The electrolytic process for refining 
copper (read p. 613) can now be more easily understood. Botil 
electrodes are made of copper, and the solution contains cupric 
sulphate. There is, therefore, no difference in potential between 
the plates, except a very small one, due to the fact that one 
plate is pure copper and the other impure. Hence a very slight 
E.M.F., sufficient to overcome the difference just mentioned, 
and to move the ions at a suitable speed between the electrodes 
(see p. 242), is all that is required, and with a high amperage 
less than 0.5 volts is sufficient. 

As regards the resulting purification, the anode of crude cop¬ 
per, which is being consumed, contains, besides copper, small 
amounts of less active metals like silver and gold, and of more 
active metals dike jfinc. So far as the more active metals arc 
concerned, the cell is ifke one with zinc and cupric sulphate 
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(p. 652). It would run by itself, without any outside current, 
find would actually generate a current. Hence the active metals 
easily heroine ionic, and displace cupric-ion from the solution. 
The less' active metals, on the,other, hand, require a larger E.M.F. 
for their ionization than is being supplied. Hence they remain 
as metals, and drop to the bottom of the cel! (sludge) as the 
anode of crude copper wears away. 

Couples.-r-We have noted (pp. 63/’195) that contact with a • 
platinum wire, or the presence of impurities (other metals) in 
zinc, will hasten its action upon an acid. Pieces of two metals 
in contact with one another constitute a couple. With zinc and 
platinum in antacid, a current is set up, like that of a short 
circuited cell. The zinc becomes negative, the platinum posi¬ 
tive, and the hydrogen is liberated upon the platinum. This 
facilitates the action because, when the platinum.is absent, and 
the hydrogen gas, in bubbles, is liberated on the surface of the 
zinc, this surface is only partly in contact with the acid (H+), 
and so the liberation of the hydrogen is slower. - 

Galvanized iron is afeo a couple. When rain (dilute carbonic 
acid) falls upon it, the zinc, being the more active metal (p. 563), 
is the anode and tends to. become ionized (forming the car¬ 
bonate). The iron is the cathode and is not affected. The 
carbonate, however, forms a closely adhering coating on the 
zinc, and so but little of this metal is actually consumed, and 
the material is therefore durable. On the other hand, a sheet of 
irdn, without the zinc coating, gives ferrous carbonate which is 
easily oxidized to ferric hydroxide (a base too weak to give a 
carbonate). This forms a brittle, porous layer which does not 
mechanically protect the surface from further action, and so the 
iron is finally all oxidized. Tin-plate (tin on iron, a couple) is 
not attacked so long as the layer of tin is nowhere broken. But 
damaged tin-plate rusts rapidly. There, the iron is the more 
activf metal (p. 636) and forms carbonate and then hydroxide 
continuously, while the tin remains unaffected. 

Measurement of Affinity. — Since equal quantities of elec¬ 
tricity bring about (or are brought abijvit by) chemical changes 
in chemically equivalent weights of material, it follows that the 
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electromotive forces required (or produced) are proportional to 
the chemical' affinity. Thus the activities of the metals, ex¬ 
pressed in volts (p. 655), arc accurate figures for the relative 
affinities of the metals, sojfgr at»least as ionic actions are con¬ 
cerned. In point of fact, they express also tljp approximate 
affinities of the' inctals in other actions (pp‘. 65, 180) as well 
Again, by using different oxidizing agents in»place of the chlorine- 
water (p. 653) anti notjng the differences*in potential, we can 
obtain numbers representing* the relative 'activities o$ various 
.oxidizing agents towards oxidizilble ions. • J 

Concentration Cells. — If two rods of a lqptal (e.g., silver) 
are pljyed together in the same solution of a salt of the metal 
(e.g., silvtT nitrate AgNO a ), there is no difference in potential, 
because the ijtate of both poles is in all respects the same. But 
if the solution round one pole is more concentrated than that, 
round the other, a difference in potential is produced (Fig. 134). 
The tendencies, of the metallic silver to form ions are equal, but 
the tendencies of the silver 
ions to deposit* upon the elec¬ 
trodes arc different .(see p. 

655, and so when the circuit 
is closed, silver ions are dis¬ 
charged on the silver pole in 
the more concentrated solu¬ 
tion, forming long crystals of 
silver, and silver in equal 
amount from the pole in the 
dilute solution becomes ionic. 

It has been demonstrated 
that, for,, univalent ions, a 
tenfold difference of ionic 
concentrations on the two 
sides at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures results in an E.M.F. of 
nearly 0.06 volts. A hun¬ 
dred-fold difi*eren<* giv^s 0.12 vqlts, a thousand-fold 0.18 volts, 
and so on. For bivalent ions, the corresponding E.M.F. produced 
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are one-half the above values. It is possible, therefore, to Use 
the concentration cell for measuring solubilities of insoluble salts. 
Thus, we tSannot easily measure the solubility of silver chloride 
by tlje ordinary method (p. 141), because evaporation .of the 
solution may 'eave a larger mass of impurities, derived from 
solution of the glass, than of dissolved silver cnloridc. Hcnce^ 
we use two poles of silver, place one in normal silver nitrate 
solution and the other in saturated silver .chloride solution (with 
excess of the solid) , measure the difference in potential, and 
calculate the ratio of vhe concentrations of silver-ion in the two, 
solutions. The absolute value of that in the silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion is known, ard so the absolute value of the Ag+ concentra¬ 
tion in the silver chloride solution ran be found. Since silver 
chloride is a salt, it is very highly ionized in so dilute a solution 
(compare p. 257), and the molecular concentration..of silver-ion 

, is practically equal to the total 
molecular concentration of silver, 
- and therefore of silver chloride in 
the liquid. 

, The Storage Battery. — In the 
ordinary lead accumulator the 
plates consist of leaden gratings. 
The openings in these gratings are 
filled with finely divided lead in 
one plate and with lead dioxide in 
the other. These, and the dilute 
sulphuric acid in the cell, are the 
active substances when the cell is 
charged. When the battery is 
used as a source of current, the SO.,— ions migrate tilwards the 
plate filled with the lead (Fig. 135), and convert this leaddnto a 
mass of-the insoluble lead sulphate: SO,— + Pb -» PbSO, -f- 2©. 
This plate, therefore, becomes negatively- charged. Simulta¬ 
neously, the H A ions move towards the other plate and there 

reduce to monoxide the lead dioxide with which it is filled: 

' 

■'PbO, + 2H+ + 2 0 -» H,0 + PbO. 
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This plate consequently becomes positively charged and, by in¬ 
teraction of 6he lead monoxide with the sulphuric acid, becomes 
filled, like the negative plate, with lead sulphate, inuring the 
discharge, mijeh sulphuric *a*id is* 
thus removed from the cell fluid, 
and the approaching exhaustion of 
the cells can therefore be ascer¬ 
tained by measuriifg specific 
gravity of the fluid. The E.M.F. 

# of the current is a little over 2 
volts (for normal ionic concentra¬ 
tions it would be 0.34 + 1.66, or 
exactly* 2 volts, sec table on 
p. 656). ' 

t i 

The cell may be recharged by 
passing a high-voltage current , 
through the cell, in the opposite fio. 13G. 

direction (Fig. 436). The H 1 'ions * 

are attracted to the negative plate and an equivalent number of 
S0 4 = ions are formed, so that only lead remains: 

PbS0 4 + 2H+ + 2 0 -» £>b + 2H+ + S0 4 =. 

Simultaneously, the S0 4 = is attracted by the*positive plate and, 
with the lead sulphate there present, forms lead disulphate: 
S0 4 — + PbS0 4 —* Pb(S0 4 ) s + 2 ©. The disulphate) _ being a 
salt .of quadrivalent lead, is at once hydrolyzed (see p. 640), 
and the filling of this plate is thus changed into lead dioxide: 
Pb(S0 4 ) 2 + 2H..0 -» PbOo -f- 2H 2 S0 4 . Both plates arc thus 
brought back to the condition in which they .were before the 
discharge. 

The ki'»t set of changes consumes energy, while the first set 
liberates energy. Both may be stated in a single equation: 

charge - 

2PbS0 4 +'2HX) ^ Pb + 2ITSO. 4- PbCL 
<— discharge 

Ip the Edison cell, ndien charged, one plate is bf iron and the 
othef contains nickcliij oxide Ni a O a . The cell liquid is a solution 
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of potassium hydroxide. When the cell' operates, the nickfclic 
oxide is reduced to Ni(OH), and the iron is oxidized to Fe(OH) 2 , 
an action,Which delivers energy: 

Fe + 3ILO + Ni 2 0 3 ^ Fc (b'fl) 2 + 2Ni (OH) 2 . 

i < 

When the cell is recharged, the nickel is reoxidized and the iron 
reduced. 

t, ' ' . f 

Exercises. — 1. Make diagrams of the following cells, choos¬ 
ing with care suitable inactive substances to complete the*'' 
arrangement: (a) chlorine-watei* and aluminium; (b) chlorine- 
water and ferrous chloride; (c) zinc and dilute hydrobromic acid; 

( d ) chlorine-water and potassium iodide. , ** 

2. Calculate the E.M.F. of each of the cells in Ex. .1, assum¬ 
ing normal solutions to be present. • 

3. What will be the discharging potentials of solutions of the 
following substances, assuming N concentrations of the ions: 
(a) manganous chloride; (6)’ hydrogen iodide; (c) ferrous bro¬ 
mide; (e) sodium chloride (hydrogen is liberated)? 

4. What weight of zinc must be ionized every hour in a cell 
in order to produce a current of 5 amperes strength? For how 
long would 500 g. qi zinc serve to maintain this current? 

5. In the zinc-bromine cell (p. 650), why is the zinc polo 
called the anode, although its charge with respect to the plati¬ 
num is negative? 

6. What will be the effect upon the E.M.F. of the cell shown 
in Fig. 131 of adding concentrated ammonium hydroxide in 
excess to the solution: (a) on the left-hand side, (b) on the 
right-hand side?- Formulate an explanation by means of ionic 
equations 
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ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, BISMUTH 
• ' * j 

This family is vefy closely related*to’ the elements phos¬ 
phorus and nitrogen which precede it in tW same column of the 
periodic table. In reading this chapter, therefore, constant refer¬ 
ence should be made to the corresponding compounds of phos¬ 
phorus., . 

Each of the three elements arsenic (As, at. wt. 74.96), anti¬ 
mony (SB, at. wt. 120.2) and bismuth (Bi, at. wt. 209.0) gives 
two sets of compounds, in which it is trivalent, and quinquiva¬ 
lent, respectively. None of the elements when free displaces 
hydrogen from,, dilute acids. 

Arsenic As 

The Chemical Relations of the. Element. — Arsenic forms a 
compound with hydrogen AsH,. It gives several halogen deriva¬ 
tives of the type AsX.,, which are hydrolyzed by water. Its 
oxides and hydrorides arc acidic. 

Sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, and other salts of arsenic are 
not |ormed. The complex sulphides (p. 667) are important. , 

Preparation. — Arsenical pyrites FeSAs, a mineral similar to 
pyrite FeS 2 , but containing arsenic in place of half of the sulphur, 
is one of the commonest natural forms of arsenic. When this- 
mineral isjbeated (air excluded), arsenic passes off as vapor and 
condenses as a crystalline metallic powder: 

FeSAs -» FeS -+• As f • 

Most other natural sulphides (PbS, FeS 2 , SnS, 2 , CuFeS 2 , etc.) 
also contain ipore or less arsenic. When these ores are oxidized 
in a draft of air (roasted), the metal, sulphur, and*arsenic are all 
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converted into oxides. The sulphur dioxide passes off as %as, 
but the arsenic trioxide As/)., settles in the flues.' By distilling 
the deposit with carbon, free arsenic is obtained: 

' As 2 0 3 + 3C 4 2As f + 3CO f . * • 

Properties and Uses. — The element has a„silvcry luster, but 
tarnishes quickly. When it is heated, its vapor reaches a pres¬ 
sure of 760 mm. befdiq the melting-poiFt,is 'attained, so that the 
metal sublimes without melting. ' 

The density of th'e vapor measured at 644° gives 308.4 aa 
the weight of the G.M.V. (22.4 'iters at 0° and 760 mm.). The 
weight of arseiv.e combining with one chemical unit weight 
(35.46 g.) of chlorine is 25 g. Three times this amount, fcr 75 g., 
is the smallest weight found in the G.M.V. of any volatile com¬ 
pound of arsenic, and is therefore accepted as the rtomic weight 
(p. 97). Since 308.4 is equaj approximately to 4 X 75 (= 300), 
the formula of the vapor of the simple substance at 644° is As 4 . 
At 1700° the formula is As 2 (compare p. 122). • 

The free clement burns in the air, producing clouds of the solid 
trioxide As 2 O a . It unites directly with the halogen's, with sulphur, 
and with many of the metgls. When boiled with nitric acid, 
chlorine-water, and other powerful oxidizing agents (p. 177), it 
is oxidized in the s'ame way as is phosphorus, and yields arsenic 
acid H,AsO v • 

In the jnaking of small shot, about 0.5 per cent of arsenic is 
added to the lead. The latter is then run into a vessel, with a 
perforated bottom, placed at the top ,of the shot tower. The 
arsenic, like any dissolved substance (p. 155), lowers the freezing- 
point of the solvent (lead), and delays the solidification of the 
lead until the drops have assumed perfect spherical form. At 
the foot of the tower the drops fall into water and tre cooled. 
The arsenic also renders the metal harder than pure lead, and 
less apt to be deformed during the explosion of the cartridge. 

Compounds of arsenic are used in glass works, in making 
arsenical sprays} (mainly calcium arsenate), as weed-killers and 
insecticides, as cattle and sheep dip, and as hide preservatives. 

The normal consumption in the United states amounts to 
about 16,000 'metric tons per year. 
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Arsine AsJEt,. — When arsenic and zinc arc melted together- 
in tile proportions to form zinc arsenide Zn 3 As 2 , and the product 
is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the result is similar to 
the action of water or dilute *acid^ upon calcium phosphide,* and 

arsine is evolved as a gast 

« 

Zn 3 As 2 + 6HC1 -» 2AsH 3 + 3ZnCI 2 . 

% * '• Jl 

* Arsine (arsenuretted hydrogen) is also formed wlicn a solution 
of arsenious chloride AsC 1 3 or'arsenic acid is added to zinc and 
hydrochloric acid in a generating flask: 

AsC1 3 + 3H 2 ->‘AsH 2 + 3HC1. % 

Pure ari5rie t may be secured by leading the mixture with hydrogen 
through a. TJjtube immersed in liquid air. The arsine (b.-p. 
-55°) condenses as a colorless liquid (m.-p. - 119°). 

Arsine burns with a bluish flame,, producing water and clouds 
of arsenic trioxide: 2AsH 3 -f- 30 2 —»3H 2 0 -j- As 2 0 3 . The com¬ 
bustion of hydfogen containing aisine, generated as just de¬ 
scribed, gives the same substances. Since? arsine, when heated, is 
readily dissociated into its constituents (compare p. 407), the 
vapor of free arsenic l's present in the interior of the hydrogen 
flame. This arsenic may be condensed in the form of a metallic- 
looking, brownish stain by interposition of a cold vessel of whitfc 
porcelain (Fig. 85, *p. 322). This behavior furnishes us with tlip 
basis of an exceedingly delicate test — Marsh’s testfor the 
presence of arsenic in any soluble form of combination. The 
compounds of antimony alone show a similar phenomenon (sec 
p. 669). 

Arsine is exceedingly poisonous, the breathing qf small amounts 
producing fatal effects. Organic derivatives of arsine have been’ 
used in warfare as “sneeze-producers” (see p. 599). It differs 
from ammonia more markedly than does phosphine, 'for it is not 
only without action on water or acids, but does not unite directly 
even with the halides of hydrogen. 

Halides of. Arsenic. — The trichloride AsCl 3 , which is pre¬ 
pared. by passing cfiloriJfe gas ink/ a vessel contaiiling arsenic, is 
a colbrlcss liquid (b.-p. 130°). When mixed with ftater it is at 
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, once converted into the white, almost insoluble trioxide. The 
action is presumably similar to that of water upon the corre¬ 
sponding compound of phosphorus (p. 274), but the arseuious 
acid for the most part loses watrr and forms the insoluble 
anhydride; 

AsCl, + 3H,0 *=* As (OH) „ + 3HC1, 

2As (OH ).,?=* As 2 0 3 f + 3ILO. 

This action, however, differs markedly from the other in that it is 
reversible, since arsenic trioxide interacts with aqueous hydro. 
chloric acid, giving a solution of arsenious chloride (see p. 469). 

Oxides of Arsenic.— Arsenic trioxide As/)., is produced by 
burning arsenic in the air and during the roasting of arsenical 
ores (p. 664), and is known as “white arsenic" or simply 
, “arsenic.” It is purified for commercial purposes by subliming 
the flue-dust in cylindrical pots. The pure trioxidc is deposited 
in a glassy form in the uppe? part of the vessel. Its vapor dens¬ 
ity shows it to have tbs formula As 4 O a . 

When treated with water, the trioxide goes into solution to 
slight extent, forming aisenious acid, by'reversal of the second 
of the actions given above. It is an active poison. The fatal 
dose is 0.06-0.18 g. (1-3 grains), but “arsenic eaters” become 
tolerant of it and can take four times as nuch without evil effects. 

The pentoxide As,O r , is a white cry; alline substance, formed 
byaheatiAg arsenic acid; 2H,As0 4 ,H 2 0 -» As A -f- 4H 2 0. When 
raised to a higher temperature, it loses a part of its oxygen, leav¬ 
ing the trioxide. 

Acids of Arsenic. — When elementary arsenic or arsenious 
oxide is treated with concentrated nitric acid, or with chlorine 
and water, orthoarsenfc acid H 3 As0 4 is produced. The substance 
crystallizes as a deliquescent white solid 2H 3 As0 4 ,H 2 0. Salts of 
this acid, and of pyroarsenic acid H 4 As 2 CL and metarsenic acid 
HAs0 3 , corresponding to the phosphoric acids (p. 410), are 
known. The chocolate-brown silver orthoarsenate Ag 3 As0 4 and 
the white MgNH 4 As0 4 , like the correspandihg phosphates, are 
insoluble in water. 
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Arsenious acid H 3 As0 3 , like sulphurous and carbonic acids, 
loses water, find yields the anhydride (arsenic trioxide) when 
the attempt is made to obtain it from the aqueous solution. The 
potassium ancj sodium arseiytps, KjAsO a and Na 3 As0 3 , are made 
by treating arsenic trioxi^e with caustic alkalies,,and are much 
hydrolyzed by tyijter. The arsenites of the 'heavy metals are 
insoluble, and can be made by precipitation. Seheele’s green is 
• an arsenite of copper CuJTAs0 3 . Ill ca'ses df poisoning by white 
arsenic, freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide’ (or the same com¬ 
pound in colloidal suspension) or magnesium hydroxide is ad¬ 
ministered, since by interaction with the arsenious acid they form 
insoluble substances. , 

* 

Sulphides of Arsenic. — Arsenic pentasulphide As 2 S s is ob¬ 
tained as a yellow powder by decomposition of the sulpharsenatcs 
(see below), and by leading hydrogen sulphide intp the solution 
of arsenic acid in concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Arsenious sulphide As 2 S 3 occurs in nature as orpiment, and 
was formerly used as a yellow pigment. It is obtained as a 
citron-yellow precipitate when hydrogen' sulphide is led into an 
aqueous solution of arsenious chloride. When hydrogen sulphide 
is led into an aqueous solution of a'rsenious acid, the sulphide is 
formed, but remains in colloidal suspension. Jt is coagulated by 
adding solutions of salts (compare p. 554). 

Realgar As 2 S 2 is a natural sulphide of orange-red color, and is 
also manufactured by subliming a mixture of arsenical pyrites 
and*pyritc: 

2FeAsS + !2FeS 2 -> 4FeS + As 2 S 2 f. 

It burns in oxygen, forming arsenious oxide and, sulphur dioxide, 
and is mixed with potassium nitrate and sulphur to make “Ben¬ 
gal lights.’ 4 

Sulpharsenites and Sulpharsenates.— T Th_o sulphides,of ar¬ 
senic interact with solutions of alkali sulphides after the manner 
of the sulphides of tin (p. 639), giving soluble, complex sulphides. 
Arsenious sulphide with colorless ammonium sulphide gives am¬ 
monium sulpAarseaite, ,gnd with ,the yellow sulphide gives am¬ 
monium sulpharsenate: 
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3(NH 4 ) 2 S + As 2 S 3 —» 2(NH 4 ) 3 .AsS 3 , 
3(NH 4 ) 2 S + As,S 3 + 2S -» 2(NH 4 ) 3 .AsS 4 . 

These salts are decomposed by acids, and give the feebly 
ionized sulpharsenious or sulpharseiliO acid: 

1NH 4 ) 3 .AsS 3 + 3HC1 -► 3NIi 4 Cl + H 3 AsS 3 3H 2 S t + As 2 S 3 i, 
(NH.) : ,.AsS 4 + 3HC1 3NH 4 C1 + H 3 AsS 4 -» 3H 2 S f + As 2 S 5 1 

r 

These sulpho-rcids, however, at once break up, giving hydrogen 
sulphide as a gas, and the sulphides of arsenic as yellow pre¬ 
cipitates. 


Antimony Sb 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. —■ Antimony resem¬ 
bles arsenic in forming a hydride SbH 3 and halides of the forms 
SbX 3 and SbX s . The latter are partially hydrolyzed by water. 
The oxide Sb 2 0 3 is basic and also feebly acidic (amphoteric), 
and the oxide Sb 2 0 5 is acidic. The compositions of the com¬ 
pounds arc similar to those of the compounds of arsenic, but 
there are in addition salts, such as Sb.,(S0 4 ) 3 , derived from the 
oxide Sb.O.,. The element gives complex sulphides. 

, Occurrence and Preparation. — Antimony occurs free in na¬ 
ture. The sulphide, stibnite >Sb.,S 3 , is also a vjell-known mineral. 
When the latter is melted with iron, ferrous sulphide and free 
antimony are formed: 

3Fe + Sb 2 S 3 -> 2Sb -f 3FeS. 

The molten ferrous sulphide (sp. gr. 4.8) floats upon the molten 
antimony (sp. gi. 0.5), and the products, being mutually insolu¬ 
ble, are easily separated. 

The world’s production of antimony in 1920 approximated 
20,000 metric tons. 

U 

Properties. — Antimony is a white, crystalline metal, melting 
at 630° (b.-p. 1300° ). It is brittle, and easily powdered. Its 
vapor at 1640° has the formula Sb 2 , whi^e at ,'owei temperatures 
Sb 4 is present;. It is used in making alloys such as type-metal. 
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stereotype-metal, and bVitannia metal (see p. 636). The alloys 
•of antimony Expand during solidification, and therefore give ex¬ 
ceptionally sharp castings. > 

The clement unites dirtily with the halogens. It'does not 
rust, but when heated it burns in the air, forming the trioxide 
Sb 2 0 3 or a higher oxide Sb 2 0 4 . When heated with nitric acid, 
it yields the trioxide and, with more difficulty, antimony acid 
. H 3 Sb0 4 . 

Stibine SbHj. — The hydride of antimony SbII 3 is formed by 
"the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid on any soluble compound 
of antimony. By the action of dilute, cold hydrochloric acid on 
an allo^ of antimony and magnesium (1 : 2), A mixture of hy¬ 
drogen and stibine containing as much as 11.5 per cent (by 
volume) of the latter may be made. It is separated by cooling 
with liquid air (b.-p. -17°, m.-p. -88°). It, is more easily dis¬ 
sociated than is arsine (p. 665), And forms a deposit of an-’ 
tiinony when a porcelain vessel is held in the flame. 

Antimony Halides. —Antimony trichloride SbCl 3 is made by 
direct union cff chlorine and antimony. It forms large, soft 
crystals (m.-p. 73°, b:-p. 223°), and used to be named “butter 
of antimony.” When treated with little water, it forms a white, 
opaque, insoluble basic salt, antimony oxychloride: 

SbCl 3 + H 2 0 SbOCl l + 2HC1. 

With boiling water the oxide is finally formed. The’action is 
not complete as long as, hydrochloric acid is present, and on 
addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the mixture, a clear 
solution of the trichloride is re-formed. 

Oxides,of Antimony.— The trioxide Sb 2 0 3 (vapor density 
gives Sb 4 0„) is obtained by oxidizing antimony with nitric acid, 
or by combustion of antimony with a limited supply of gxygen. 
It is a white substance, insoluble in water. It is in the main 
a basic oxide, interacting with many acids to form salts of 
antimony. But it interacts also with alkalies, giving soluble 
antimonites. The uentqyide Sb.O, is a yellow, amorphous sub¬ 
stance, obtained by heating antimonic acid. It combines only 
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with bases to form salts, and is therefore an acid-forming oxide 
exclusively. The tetroxide Sb 2 0 4 is formed by heating antimony 
or the trioxide in excess of oxygen. It is neither acid- nor base- 
forming.' , t ' 

Salts of Antimony.—The nitrate Sb(N0 3 ) 3 # and the sulphate 

Sb 2 (S0 4 ) 3 are made by the interaction of the trioxide with nitric 
and sulphuric acids. They, are hydrolyzed by water, giving 
basic salts. Whom tlx; trioxide is heated with a solution of 
potassium bitartrata KIK^IIO,, a basic salt K(Sb0)C 4 H 4 0,„- 
Yz HA known as tartar-emetic, is formed. This is a white; 
crystalline substance which is soluble in water and is used in 
medicine. 

Antimonic Acid. — By vigorous oxidation of antimony with 
nitric acid, or by decomposing the pentachloride with water, a 
white, insoluble substance of the approximate composition 
H„Sb0 4 is obtained. This substance interacts with caustic potash 
.and passes into solution. Bat the salts which have been made 
are pyro- and metantimoniates. Thus, when antimony is fused 
with niter, potassium metantimoniate KSbO., is formed. When 
dissolved, this salt takes up water, giving a solution of the acid 
potassium pyroantimoniate: 

Li 

2KSbO, + II 2 0 -> KJLSbA. 

If this is added to a strong solution of a salt of sodium, an acid 
sodium pyroantimoniate is thrown down, Na 2 H 2 Sb 2 0 7 . This is 
almost the only somewhat insoluble salt of sodium. 

Sulphides of Antimony. —The trisulphide Sb 2 S 3 is found in 
nature as the black, crystalline stibnite. As precipitated from 
solutions of salts of antimony, the trisulphide is an‘orange-red 
powder, which, however, after being melted, assumes the ap¬ 
pearance of stibnite: 

?SbCl 3 + 3H 2 S Sb 2 S a i + 6HC1. 

Antimony trisulphide, like cadmium sulphide <p. 505) , cannot be 
precipitated in presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
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The pentasulphide Sb 2 S 0 is obtained by the decomposition of 
the sulphantimoniates (sec below). In appearance it resembles' 
the trisulphide and, when heated, decomposes into this ^substance 
and free sulphur. ’ 

The sulphides of antimbriy behave towards solutions of the 
alkali sulphides ns do the sulphides of arsenip (p. G’67). Tlic tri- 
sulphide dissolves In colorless ammonium sulphide with difficulty, 
forming an unstable, soluble ammoncum .sulp^antimonite: 

Sb 2 S 3 + 3 (NH 4 ? 2 S 2 (NHjJSbS,/ 

* • * 

'With the pentasulphide or with yellow ammonium sulphide the 
soluble ammonium sulphantimoniate is readily formed: 

■' ' Sb 2 S 6 + 3(NH<) 2 S -» 2 (Nil,) : ,.SbS 4 . 

When acids are added to solutions of sulphantimoniates, the 
sulpliantimonic acid which is liberated decomposes, rjtnd antimony 
pentasulphide is thrown down (compare p. 588). 

Bismuth Bi 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Bismuth forms 
no compound with hydrogen. Its compounds with the halogens 
are of the form BiX, and are hydrolyzed by water giving basic 
salts. The oxide Bi.O., is basic, and the oxide <Bi 2 0 5 is not>acidic,. 
Bismuth gives a carbonate, nitrate, phosphate, and other salts, in 
which it acts as a trivalent element. It forms no soluble eompldk 
sulphides. 

Occurrence and Properties. — This element is found free in 
nature, and also as trioxide Bi 2 0 3 and trisulphide Bi 2 S 3 . It is a 
shining, brittle metal with a reddish tinge (m.-p.*270°). Bismuth^ 
is one of the few substances (see water) which expand on 
solidifying.' Bismuth is used in preparing alloys wjth very low 
melting-points. Thus Wood’s metal coiTfains bismuth (m.-p. 
270°) 4 parts, lead (m.-p. 326°) 2 parts, tin (m.-p. 233°) *1 part, 
and cadmium (m.-p.'320°) 1 part. As is the case with'other 
solutions, the melting-point is lower than Chat*of any of the 
components, namely 60°. Alloys of this class arc used as plugs 
in sprinkler systems and stops to hold steel iir^-doors open. 
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When, in consequence of a fire, the temperature rises, the alloy 
melts, the water exits are opened and the fire-doors swing shut. 
Safety pi jigs in steam boilers, made of a similar, but less fusible 
alloy, melt when, as the result of failure of the safety valve, 
the 1 steam pressure, and therefore the temperature, exceeds a 
predetermined value. They behave in the same way when the 
water is dangerously low and the metal above’the water becomes 
too hot. , 

Bismuth does not tarnish, but wlieil heated strongly it burns 
to form the trioxide. With the.halogens it forms a fluoride BiF.,, 
a bromide BiBr 3 , and an iodide Bil a . When the metal is treated 
with oxygen acids, or the trioxide with any acids, salts are pro¬ 
duced. 

Compounds of Bismuth. — In addition to the basic trioxide 
Bi 2 0 3 , which is a yellow powder obtained by direct oxidation of 
the metal or by ignition of the nitrate, three other oxides are 
known — BiO, Bi 2 0 4 , and Bi_.().. None of these, however, is 
either acid-forming or base-forming. 

The salts of bismuth, when dissolved in water, give insoluble 
basic salts, and the actions are reversible, the basic salts being 
rcdissolved by addition of ad excess of the acid. In the case of 
the ch'oride BiCl 3 ,TI,0 and the nitrate Bi(NO,),,,511.0, the ac¬ 
tions taking place are: 

BiCl 3 + 2II..0 ?=» Bi (OH) ..Cl + 2HC1, 

Bi(N0 3 ) 3 + 2H„0?=i Bi(0H) 2 N0 3 + 211 N0„. 

The former of these products, when dried, loses a molecule of 
water, giving the oxychloride BiOCl. The oxynitrate Bi (OH) ,N0 : , 
is much used in medicine, for the treatment of some forms of in¬ 
digestion, under the name of “subnitrate of bismuth.” It is often 
contained in face powders. 

The brownish-bla'ck trisulphide Bi 2 S 3 may be obtaihed by 
direct'linion of the elements, or by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide. This sulphide is not affected by solutions of am¬ 
monium sulphide of of potassium sulphide. It differs, therefore, 
markedly from the sulphides of arsenic and antimony in its 
behavior. 
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Analytical Reactions of Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth. — 

The ions which arc most frequently encountered arc As+++, 
Sb+++, Bi+++, AsO, - , and AsO :: ". The first three, with hy¬ 
drogen sulphide, give colored .sulphides which are not affected by 
dilute acids. The sulphides of arsenic and antimony are sepa¬ 
rable from the sulphide of bismuth by solution in yellow am¬ 
monium sulphide. Marsh’s test enables us to recognize tho pres- 
"cnce of traces of eoVnpovnds of arsenic and antimony. Oxygen 
compounds of arsenic, when htated with carbon, give a Volatile, 
(metallic-looking deposit of arsenic. 

Vanadium, Columbium, Tantalum 

• 

These turee elements occupy the left-hand side of the sixth 
column in the periodic system (p. 358). All arc rare, but vana¬ 
dium is less uncommon than the others. It is found in rather 
complex compounds. When these are heated with soda and 
sodium nitrate, sodium metavanadate NaV0 3 is formed, and can 
be extracted with water. The element has very feeble base- 
forming properties, and gives only a few unstable salts. Fcrro- 
vanadium, an alloy, is -used in making vanadium steel. 

Columbium and tantalum also possess feeble base-forming 
properties, their chief compounds being the columbates and tan- 
talates. 

Exercises. — 1. Tabulate the physical and chemical proper¬ 
ties of the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony and 
bismuth, and of their compounds with hydrogen and oxygen. 
Note carefully how the periodic law furnishes valuable aid in 
systematizing the chemistry of this group (compare p. 354). 

2. Formulate the series of changes involved in the solution of 
arsenic trioxide and the interaction of hydrochloric acid with the 
arsenious acid so formed (compare p. 327). 

3. What is the full significance of the fact that arsenic penta- 
sulphide may be precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from a solu¬ 
tion of arsenic acid in hydrochloric acid? Make the equation 

4. Formulate equates for the interactions of arsenious sul- 
phide.and antimony trisulphidc with yellow ammonium sulphide. 
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5. Construct equations showing the interaction of, (a) oxygen 
and arsenical pyrites, (b) chlorine-water and aAenic, (c) the 
dehydration of orthoarsenie acid, (d) potassium hydroxide and 
arsqnic trioxide, (e) concentrated nitric acid and .antimony, (/) 
potassium bitartrate and antimony trioxide, ( 3 ) acids and am¬ 
monium orthosulphantimoniate. 

6 . 'Would you class arsenic, antimony and bismuth among 
the metals or amoiVg, the non-metals X n Consider each element 
separately and give your reasons' in each case. 



CHAPTER *XLVIII 

\lflROMIUM AND MANGANESE 

The chromium (Cr, at. wt. 52.0) family,»includes molybdenum 
(Mo, at. wt. 96.0), ttfngsten »(W, at. wt. 184.0>, anil .uranium 
# (U, at. wt. 238.2), and occupies the seventh column of the periodic 
table along with the sulphur fanjily. 

The,Chemical Relations of the Family. — The features which 
are commdn to the four elements are also those which affiliate 
them most closely with their neighbors on the right side of the 
column. They yield oxides of the forms Cr0 3 ,,Mo0 3 , W0 3 , 
and IJ0 3 , which, like S0 3 , are acid anhydrides, and show the* 
elements to be, sexivalent. They .give also acids of the form 
HjXO,, such as chromic acid H 2 Cr0 4 . These acids correspond 
to sulphuric aeid, and their salts, for example the chromates, 
resemble the sulphate^ 

Aside from the chromates, the'first element forms also two 
basic hydroxides Cr(OH) 2 and Cr(OH) 3 , from which the numer¬ 
ous chromous (Cr^“+) and chromic (Cr+++) salts are derived. 
Uranium is base-forming, as well as acid-forming. Molybdenum 
and tungsten are not base-forming elements. 

Chromium Cr 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Chromium gives 
four classes of compounds, and most of them *are'colored" sub» 
stances (Qfeek, xpwpa, color). The chromates are derived from 
chromic acid Il.CrO,,, which, however, ^s itself unstable, and 
leaves the anhydride when the solution is evaporated. The oxide 
and hydroxide in which the element is trivalent, namely Cr 2 0 3 
and Cr(OH) 3 , are weakly basic and still more weakly acidic. 
Hence we have chromic salts such as CrCl s and (^(SO.), which 
are somewhat hydrolyzed, but ip carbonate, aqd no sulphide 
which is stable in water. The compounds in whjch the same 
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hydroxide acts as an acid are the chromites, and are derived ffom 
the less completely hydrated form of the oxide CrO(OH). Potas-' 
sium chrpfnite K.Cr0 2 is more easily hydrolyzed, however, than 
is pqtassium zincate or potassium aiqminate. Finally, the chro- 
mous salts sufh as CrCL and CrSO, correspond to chromous 
hydroxide Cr(OHj 2 In which the element is bivalent. This hy¬ 
droxide is more distinctly basic than is chromic hydroxide, and 
forms a carbonate iVrql sulphide which calf be precipitated in * 
aqueous’Solution. " 

Occurrence and Isolation. — Chromium is found chiefly in 
ferrous chromite ,Fe(Cr() 2 i 2 , which constitutes the mineral chro¬ 
mite. This is mined chiefly in California, Rhodesia ard New 
Caledonia. The IT. R. production in 1918, stimulated by war 
requirements, exceeded 80,000 tons. In 1921 it sank to less than 
300 tons. The metal is easily made by reduction of the oxide 
with aluminium filings by Goldschmidt’s method (p. 583). 

Physical and Chemical Properties. — Chromium is a white, 
crystalline, very hard metal (in.-p. 1520°). It dpcs not tarnish, 
but when heated it burns in oxygen, givjng the green chromic 
oxide Cr.O,, It seems to exist in two states, an active and a pas¬ 
sive one, the relations of which arc still somewhat obscure. A 
fragment which has been made by the Goldschmidt method, or 
has been dipped in nitric acid, is passive, and docs not displace 
hydrogen.from hydrochloric acid. When, however, the specimen 
is warmed with this acid, it begins to interact, and thereafter 
behaves as if it lay between zinc and 'cadmium in the electro¬ 
motive series. If left in the air,- it slowly becomes inactive again. 

Tin and iron'with hydrochloric acid form stannous and fer¬ 
rous chlorides respectively, because the higher chlorides, if pres¬ 
ent, would be reduced by the displaced hydrogen. Here, for the 
same reason, chromous chloride and not chromic chloHde is 
formed: 

Cr + 2HC1 t-» C.-C1 2 + H 2 , or Cr + 2H+ -> Cr++ + H 2 . 

Chromium (3 per cent) is added to ( harden steel, and with 
nickel is used, in armor-piercing shells and in armor plate. Alloys 
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which, although composed entirely of active metals, are hardly 
•affected everf by boiling acids (including nitric acid), usually 
contain chromium (e.g., 60 per cent Cr, 36 per cent.Pc, 4 per 
rent Mo, no C). Stainless* cjitlerx contains 12 to 14 per cent of 
chromium.' * 

Derivatives of Chromic Acid 

Potassium Chromate K 2 Cr0 4 .-L Finely .powdered chromite is 
mixed with potash and* hmestene, and roasted. The lime is em¬ 
ployed chiefly to keep the mats porous .find accessible to the 
oxygen of the air, the potassium compounds being easily fusible: 

4Fe(CK) 2 ) 2 + 8K 2 C0 3 + 70 2 -> 2Fe 2 0 3 + 8K 2 Cr0 4 + 8C0 2 . 

The iron.ls oxidized to ferric oxide, and the chromium passes 
from the’state of chromic oxide in the chromite (FeO,Cr,0 3 ) 
to that of chromic anhydride in the potassium chromate (K.,0,- 
Cr0 3 ). The cinder is treated with’hot potassium sulphate solu¬ 
tion. This interacts with the calcium chromate, which is formed 
at the same time, giving insoluble calcium sulphate: 

CaCr0 4 + K 2 S0 4 1? CaS0 4 j + K 2 Cr0 4 . 

• 

The whole of the potassium chromate goes into solution. 

Potassium chromate is pale-yellow in col»r, gives anhydrous, 
rhombic crystals jike those of potassium sulphate, and i 3 very 
soluble in water (61 : 100 at 10°). 

The Dichromates. — When a solution of potassium sulphate 
is mixed with an equivalent amount of sulphuric acid, potassium 
bisulphate is obtainable by evaporation: K 2 S0 4 + H 2 S0 4 -** 
2KHS0 4 . The dry acid salt, when heated, losqs waiter (p.,347), 
giving the pyrosulphate (Misulphate): 2KIISO., K 2 S,0 7 -p 
H 2 0, but She latter, when redissolved, returns to the condition of 
acid sulphate. The second action is instastly reversed in presence 
of water. Now, when an acid is added to a chromate w» should 
expect the chromic aoid H 2 Cr0 4 , thus liberated, to interact, giving 
an acid chromate (say, KHCr0 4 ). No .acid, chromates are 
known, howler, and instead of them, pyrochromates or dichro¬ 
mates are produced, with elimination of water, in other words 
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the second of the above actions is not appreciably reversible in 
presence of water when chromates are in question r 

KjfcrO* + H 2 S0 4 -> (H 2 Cr0 4 ) + K,S0 4 . 

K,Cr0 4 + (H»Cr0 4 ) —» K 2 C!r 2 '0, + H,0. ' 

2K,CrC; 4 + H 2 S0 4 -> K 2 Cr 2 0 T + H70+~K^07 

In tertns of ions, S 2 0 r ~ is unstable in water, and interacts with 
the OH - ion it contains, giving watei .and sulphate-ion, while 
Cr 2 0 7 == ‘is stable in water and is 'formed from the interaction of 
water and chromate-ion: 

S 2 Q,= .+ 20H- fc? H.,0 + 2S0 4 =, 

Cr 2 0j= + 20H- fcf II 2 0 + 2Cr0 4 —. 

The dichromate of potassium is made by adding Sulphuric acid 
to the crude ^solution of the chromate obtained from chromite 
(p. 677). It crystallizes when the liquid cools, and the mother- 
liquor, containing the potassium sulphate and undeposited dichro¬ 
mate, is used for extracting a fresh portion of cinder. As the 
dichromates are much less soluble than the chromgtes, they crys¬ 
tallize from less concentrated solutions, and can therefore be ob¬ 
tained in purer condition. For this reason the extract is always 
treated,.for dichroiqpte. 

Potassium dichromate K 2 Cr 2 0, crystallizes in asymmetric 
tables of orange-red color (Fig. 48, p. 105). Its solubility in 
water is - 100 at 10° and 12.5 :100 at 20°. 

Chemical Properties of the Dichroirates. — 1. When concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid is added to a dichromate, chromic anhydride 
CrO s separates in red needles: 

Na 2 Cr 2 O r + H 2 S0 4 -» Na 2 S0 4 + II 2 0 + 2CrO, j. 

2. Although a dichromate lacks the hydrogen, it is essentially 
of the nature of an acid salt, just as SbOCl lacks hydroxyl, but 
is essentially a basic salt. Hence, when potassium hydroxide is 
added to a solution ef potassium dichromate, potassium chromate 
is formed: , „ 

J£ 2 Cr 2 0, + 2KOR — 2K,Cr0 4 + H„0. 
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The solution changes from red to yellow, and the chromate is 
• obtained by evaporation. In this way the pure alkali chromates 
arc made. 

3. By addition of potassium djfhromate to a solutioh of a salt 
of a metal'whose chromate is insoluble, the chromate and not 
the dichromate,is precipitated. This occurs*in Consequence of 
the fact that there is always a little hydrogen-ion and pr0 4 ~ 

, in the solution of the dichromate: 

• * 

2Ba(N0 3 ) 2 + KoCr.O, + H 2 CM 2BaCr0 4 1 + 2k'N0 3 +' 2HNO,. 

, •' 

Being essentially an acid salt, the dichromate produces a salt and 

an acid, as any acid salt would do. For example: 

KafNCVh + KHSO, BaSO, l + KNO a + HNO a . 

4. Thft dichromates of potassium and sodium melt when 
heated and, at a white heat, decompose, giving .the chromate, 
rhromic oxide, and free oxygen. To make the equation, wc note* 
that the dichromate, for example K„Cr 2 0 7 , may be written as 
K 2 Cr0 4 ,Cr0 3 , and. the Cr0 3 , if alone, will decompose thus: 
4Cr0s —> 2Cr 2 Q 3 -f-30 2 . The equation is therefore: 

4K 2 Cr 2 0 7 *->4K 2 Cr0 4 ,+ 2Cr 2 0 3 + 30 2 . 

5. With free acids the dichromates give, powerful oxidizing 
■mixtures, in consequence of their tendency to form chromic salts. 
When concentrated hydrochloric acid is used, this acid itself 
(see pp. 178, 303) suffers oxidation: 

K 2 Cr 2 0 7 + 14HC1 2KC1 + 2CrCl„ + 7H 2 0 + 3C1,. 

When sulphuric acid is employed, an oxidizable substance such 
as hydrogen sulphide (compare p. 323), sulphurous'acid, or' alca v 
hoi must be present, if the dichromate is to be reduced. In prac¬ 
tice, this sort of action is used for the purpose of making chromic 
salts, ‘and for its oxidizing effects, asTn the preparation of 
aldehyde and in the dichromate battery. 

Uses of Dichromates. — When paper is toatfcd with gelatine 
containing a» soluble chromate or dichromate and, after being 
dried, is exposed to light, chromifc oxide is forme'd^by reduction, 
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and combines with the gelatine. This product will not swell 
up or dissolve in tepid water, as does pure gelatine. This action 
is used in many ways for purposes of artistic reproduction. Thus, 
if the gelatine mixture is made up wall lampblack and, after the 
coating has dried, is covered with a negative and exposed to 
light, the parts which were protected from illumination may 
afterwards be washed away, while the carbon print remains. The 
gelatine layer can be transferred to wood or copper before wash¬ 
ing. When materials bf different colors lire substituted for the 
lampblack, prints of .any desired tint may be made by the same 
process. 

Sodium dichromate is used, instead of tan-bark, in tanning 
kid and glove leathers. A reducing agent is employed,to pre¬ 
cipitate chromic hydroxide Cr(OH) 3 in the leathei. Its use 
diminishes the time required for the process from 8 or 10 months 
to a few hours. The hide is a mixture of colloidal materials, 
and the hydroxide is adsorbed. 

Insoluble Chromates. — A number of chromates, formed by 
precipitation with a solution of a soluble chromate or dichromate, 
are familiar. Thus, lead chromate PbCrO, is used as a yellow 
pigment. By treatment with-limewater it gives a basic salt of. 
brilliant orange color — chrome-red Pb z 0Cr0 4 . Salts of calcium 
give a yellow, hydrated calcium chromate CaGr0 4 ,2H 2 0 analogous. 
to,gypsum, and, like it, perceptibly soluble in water (0.4 : 100 at 
14°). Bari am chromate BaCr0 4 is also yellow. It interacts with 
active acids to form the dichromate, and passes into solution. It 
is not soluble enough to be attacked by acetic acid. Strontium 
chromate SrCr0 4 , however, is soluble in acetic acid. Silver chro¬ 
mate Ag z Cr0 4 -is red, and interacts easily with acids. It will be 
observed that there is a close correspondence between the rela¬ 
tive solubilities (see Table) of the chromates and the sulphates. 

•;r* .4 

Chromic and Chromous Compounds 

Chromic Chloride. — A hydrated chloride CrCl,,6H z O is ob¬ 
tained by treatirfg thb hydroxide Cr(OH) s with hydrochloric acid 
and evaporating. When heated, this hydrate is hydrolyzed, and 
chromic oxide ^remains. The anhydrous chloride CrCl 3 is formed 
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by. sublimation, as a mhss of brilliant, reddish-violet scales, when 
chlorine is led over heated metallic chromium. In this form the 
substance dissolves with extreme slowness, even in boiling water, 
but in presence of a trafcc, of ghromous chloride or stannous 
chloride it' is easily soluble. The solution is green, as are all 
solutions of chromic salts after they have been boiled, but on 
standing in the cold, bluish crystals of CrCl 5 ,6H 2 0 arc deposited. 
These give a violet solution with 'cold water, but boiling repro¬ 
duces the green color. ”fhe deference in'the twq'varietics is due 
to the different positions in the'hydrated chromic chloride mole¬ 
cule occupied by combined wafer. From the green solution in 
the cold, silver nitrate precipitates immediatdy only one-third 
of the jhlorine as silver chloride. 

• 

Chromic ’Hydroxide. — When ammonium hydroxide is added 
to a solution ’of a chromic salt, a hydrated hydroxide of pale-blue^ 
color, 2Cr(0H) 3 ,H 2 0, is thrown doWn. This interacts with acids,' 
giving chromic salts. It also dissolves in potassium and sodium 
hydroxides to ’form green solutions of chromites of the form 
KOO r Wheij the solutions of the alkali chromites are boiled, 
the free chromic hydroxide, present in consequence of hydrolysis, 
.is converted into a greenish, less Completely hydrated, and less 
soluble variety. This begins to come out a precipitate, and 
soon the whole action is reversed. The hydroxide is used as a 
mordant (p. 591)*and is the active substance in the chrome¬ 
tanning process (p. 680). 

Chromic Oxide Cr 2 Os. — This oxide is obtained as a green, 
infusible powder by heating the hydroxide; or, more readily, by 

heating dry ammonium dichromate: 

* 

» (NH.) 2 Cr A -»N 2 -f 4H 2 0 + Cr A. 

Chromic oxide is not affected by acids,’But may be converted 
into the sulphate by fusion with potassium bisulphate. It is used 
for making green paint, and for giving a green tint to glass. 
When the oxide, or any of the chromic salts, is fuled with a basic 
substance suck as %n alkali carbonate, it passes into the form of 
a chromate, absorbing the necessary oxygen from tlje air. If an 
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alkali nitrate or chlorate is added, the oxidation goes on more 
quickly. 

Chromic Sulphate Cr2(SO, t }3,15H J 0. — This salt crystallizes 
in reddish-violet crystals, and may be made by treating the hy¬ 
droxide with sulphuric acid. When mixed with,potassium sul¬ 
phate, it gives reddish-violet, octahedral crystals of chrome-alum 
(see p. 585), K,S0 4 ,Cir 2 (S0 4 )^24H,0. This .double salt is most 
easily obtained t by reducing potassium bichromate in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid by meamiof sulphurous acid (p. 679), and allowing 
the solution to crystallize. The solution of the crystals, either of 1 
the pure sulphate or of the alum, is bluish-violet (Cr+++), but 
when boiled becomes green (compare chromic chloride). 

Chromous Compounds. — By the interaction of chromium 
with hydrochloric acid, or by reducing chromic chloride in a 
stream of hydrogen, chromous chloride CrCL. is formed. The an¬ 
hydrous salt is colorless, and its solution is light blue (Cr++). 
Like stannous chloride, it is very easily oxidized by the air: 

4CrCL + 4HC1 -f 0.. -> 4CrCl 3 + 2HX>. 

Chromous hydroxide Cr(OII) a is obtained as a yellow precipi¬ 
tate when alkalies are added to the chloride. 

Analytical Reactions of Chromium Compounds. — The chro¬ 
mic salts give the bluish-violet chromic-ion Cr+++, or the green 
complex cdtions, and may be recognized in solution by their 
color. The chromates and dichromates give the ions Cr0 4 = and 
Cr 2 0 7 =, which are yellow and red respectively. From chromic 
salts, alkalies and ammonium sulphide precipitate the bluish- 
.preen* hydroxide, and carbonates give a basic carbonate which is 
almost completely hydrolyzed to hydroxide. By fusion with 
sodium carbonate and sodium nitrate, they yield a yellow bead 
containing the chromdte. The chromates and dichromates are 
recognized by the insoluble chromates which they precipitate, 
and by their oxidizing power when mixed with acids. All com¬ 
pounds of chromium give a green borax bead containing chromic 
borate, and this bead differs from that given by impounds of 
copper (see p. 612), both in tint and in being unreducible. 
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Molybdenum, Tungsten, Uranium 

Molybdenum. — This element is found chiefly ia wulfenite 
PbMo0 4 and molybdenite JVloS^ The latter resembles black 
lead (graphite), and its, appearance suggested the name of the 
element (Greeks fuMiHiaiva, lead). The molybdenite is converted 
by roasting into molybdic anhydride MoO.,. - When this isitreated 
with ammonium hydroxide, or with sodium’hydroxide, ammonium 
molybdate (NH 4 ) s MoC) 4 or sodium molybdate Na'.Motl.^lOH.O is 
obtained. The metal itself is liberated by'reducing the oxide or 
chloride with hydrogen. When pure it is a silvery me£al and, 
ike iron ip. 099), takes up carbon and shows |he phenomena of 
tempering. The oxides Mo,0.,, Mo0 2 , and MoO* are known, but 
the lower* oxides are not basic. The chlorides Mo s Cl„, MoC 1 3 , 
MoClj, a’nd’MoClj have been made. The chief use of molyb¬ 
denum compounds in the laboratory is in testing for and estimat-, 
ing phosphoric acid. When a little of a phosphate is added to a 
solution of ammonium molybdate ip nitric acid, and the mixture 
is warmed, a copious yellow precipitate ,of a complex phosphomo- 
lybdate of ammonium is formed. This compound is soluble in 
excess of phosphoric, acid and in alkalies, but not in dilute 
mineral acids. 

Tungsten. — The minerals scheelite uwu, ana woliram 
[Fe,Mn]W0 4 are tungstates of calcium and of iron and man¬ 
ganese, respectively. By fusion of wolfram with sodium carbon¬ 
ate and extraction with water, sodium tungstate Na 2 W0 4 ,2H 2 0 is 
secured. It is used as a mordant and for rendering muslin fire¬ 
proof. Acids precipitate tungstic acid H 2 W0 4 ,H 2 0 from solu¬ 
tions of this salt. The element gives the oxides WO, and WO;,- 
the latter l^eing formed by ignition of tungstic acid. The chlorides 
WC1 2I> WC1 4 , WC1„ and WCl a are known.. 

The metal (sp. gr. 19.6) can be liberated by reduction of 
the oxide by hydrogen or by carbon. It has a higher melting 
point (3540°) than any other metal and, on this account, and 
because it is less volatile than carbon, is now used for filaments 
in electric larftps. «A cation filament also require^ 3.25 watts per 
can41e power while a tungsten filament uses only V25 watts per 
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1 c. p. The powdered metal obtained by reduction can-be 
pressed into wire form and then rolled while strongly heated by 
an electric current until a compact wire is obtained. In 1920, 
in th,e United States alone, nearly two hundred million tungsten 
lamps were manufactured. Shop work has been almost revolu¬ 
tionized by the use'of tungsten steel tools (see p. 699). 

Uranium. — Pitchblende, which contains the oxide U»0 8 
along with smaller hmbunts of many Other elements, is found 
mainly in Joachimsthel (Bohemia) and in Cornwall. Carnotite, 
a urailate and vanadate of potassium K 2 0,2U0 3 ,V.,0,,3H 2 0 
occurs in Colorado. Pitchblende is roasted with lime, the cal¬ 
cium uranate CaU0 4 thus formed is decomposed with sylphuric 
acid, giving uranyl sulphate U0 2 S0 4 . When excess of sodium 
carbonate is added to the solution of the latter, the foreign 
metals are precipitated and sodium diuranate Na 2 U 2 0„7H 2 0, 
which is also thrown down, dissolves in the excess as Na 2 U0 4 . 

After filtration, the diuranate of sodium is reprecipitated by 
neutralizing with sulphuric acid and boiling. This salt is used 
in making uranium glass, which shows a yellowish-green fluores¬ 
cence. The oxides are U0 2 a basic oxide, U a O a , U 8 0„ the most 
stable oxide, U0 3 uranic anhydride, and U0 4 a peroxide. 

When the oxide U0 2 is treated with acids, it gives uranous 
salts such as uranous sulphate U(S0 4 ) 2 ,4H 2 0. Uranic anhydride 
afid uranic acid interact with acids, giving basic salts, such as 
U0 2 S0 4 ,3$>H 2 0, an( j U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 ,6H 2 0, which are namcc 
uranyl sulphate, uranyl nitrate, and so forth. They are yellov 
in color, with green fluorescence. Am’monium sulphide throws 
down the brown, unstable uranyl sulphide U0 2 S from their 
■'olutions. 

The most striking property exhibited by uranium and its 
compounds, radioactivity, will be dealt with in the final chapter. 

Manganese 

The Chemical Relations of the Element. — Manganese 
stands, at present, alone on the left side of the eighth column of 
the periodic table. The right side is occupied by"the halogens. 
It is never univalent, as are the halogens, but its heptoxide 
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Mfl 2 0 T and the corresponding acid, permanganic acid HMnO„ 
are in many ways closely related to the heptoxide of chlorine 
and perchloric acid HC10 r Of the lower oxides of fjanganese, 
MnO is basic, and Mn 2 0 8 , fiebly" basic. Mn0 2 is feebly syndic, 
MnO s more strongly so, and pcrmsinganic acid (f/om Mn 2 0 7 ) is 
a very active sftid. Contrary to the habit' of feebly acidic and 
feebly basic oxides, such as those of zinc, aluminium, and tin, the 
basic oxides of mafigapqse are not, at’ alj iipidie, and, the acidic 
oxides, with the exception of Mn0 2 , are not also basic. There are 
thus the five following, rather well-defint& sets of compounds, 
showing five different valences of the element. Of these the first, 
fourth, and fifth arc the most stable and the most important. 

1. Manganous compounds, MnO, Mn(OH),, MnSO,, etc. 
These compounds resemble those of the magnesium family (and 
those of Fe+d - ). The salts of weak acids, such as the carbonate 
and sulphide, are easily made, and there is little* hydrolysis of. 
the halides. The salts are pale-pink in color. 

2. Manganic compounds, Mn 2 0 8 , Mn(OH) a , Mn 2 (SO,) a , 
[MnCl 3 ]. The salts resemble the chromic and aluminium salts 
in behavior, bat are even less stable than those of quadrivalent 
lead. They are completely hydrolyzed by little water. The salts 
are violet in color. 

3. Manganites, Mn0 2 , H 2 MnO s , CaMn0 3 .' The alkali haanga- 

nites are strongly hydrolyzed, like the plumbates and the 
stannates. , 

$. Manganates, MnO„, H 2 Mn0 4 , K 2 Mn0 4 . The salts resemble 
the sulphates and chromptes, but arc much more easily hydro¬ 
lyzed. The free acid resembles chloric acid (p. 309) in that, 
when it decomposes, it yields a higher acid (HMnOJ 4nd a 
lower oxide (Mn0 2 ). The salts are green in color. 

5. Permanganates, Mn 2 O t , HMn0 4 (hydrated), KMn0 4 . 
The spits resemble the perchlorates, and it re not hydrolyzed by 
water. They are reddish-purple in color. . 

It will be seen that the element manganese changes its char¬ 
acter totally with change in valence, and ii^ eacji form of com¬ 
bination resembles some set of elements of valence identical with 
that which it'has°itsclf> assumed, Since the valence represents 
the number of electrons gained or lost by each atom (p. 267), it 
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is thus evident that the chemical properties of an element depend 
more upon the electrical constitution of its atom than upon the 
atomic weight (see p. 729). 

< 

Occurrence pmd Properties. — The chief ore is the dioxide, 
pyrolusite MnO,, which always contains compounds of iron. The 
metal is most easily made reducing the pulverized dioxide 
with aluminium by (Ibfdsclimidt’s method,. 

The metal manganese (m.-p. -1260°) has a grayish luster 
faintly,tinged with red. It is oxidized superficially by air, and 
easily displaces hydrogen from dilute acids, giving manganous 
salts. Its alloys .with iron, such as spiegel iron (5-15 per cent 
Mn) and ferro-mangancse (70-80 per cent Mn), are toUde by 
using manganese ores with the charge in the blast furnace, and 
are added to the iron in making special steels. Wire made of an 
alloy called manganin (see p. 476) is used in instruments for 
making electrical measurements, because its resistance does not 
alter with moderate changes in temperature. 

Oxides. — Manganous oxide MnO is a green 'powder, made 
by reducing any of the other oxides with hy drogen. Hausmannite 
Mn,0 4 is dull red. Ar_ oxide having this composition is formed 
when any of the other oxides is heated in air, oxidation or reduc¬ 
tion, as the case may be, taking place (compare p. 642). Man¬ 
ganic oxide. Mn 2 0 3 is brownish-black, and is formed by heating 
any.of the'oxides in oxygen. 

Manganese dioxide Mn0 2 is black, and is most easily prepared 
in pure condition by gentle ignition of manganous nitrate. Man¬ 
ganese dioxide is not a peroxide (see p. 292); its reaction formula 
Ts l 0 = Mn = 0. It is used for manufacturing chlorine, although 
electrolytic processes are now driving it out of this, field. In 
glass-making'(p. 454), is employed to oxidize the green ferrous 
silicate,, derived from impurities in the sand, to the pale-yellow 
ferric compound. The amethyst color of the manganic silicate 
which is formed, tends also to neutralize this yellow. It is mixed 
with black paints as a “dryer” (oxidizing agent). 

Manganese trioxide MnO, is a red, ufistabW powder. Manga¬ 
nese ljaptoxidd 1 Mn,0, is a brownish-green, volatile oil. 
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■When, any of these oxides is heated with an acid, a manganous 
salt is obtained. Salts of this class are, in fact, the only stabli 
substances in which manganese is combined with an atyd radical 
In this actioij the oxides containing more oxygen than does ,MnC 
give off oxygen, or oxidize the acid (see p. 179). When the 
oxides are heated with bases, in the presence of air, manganates 
are always formed. In this csfse, with oxides containing a Smaller 
proportion of oxygfen than Mn0 3 ,"oxygen taken frqm the air. 

Manganous Compounds. — The hydroxide MnfOJJ). is 
formed as a white precipitate when a soluble base is added to a 
solution of a manganous salt. This body passes into solution 
when ammonium salts are added, and cannot be precipitated in 
their presence on account of the formation of molecular ammo¬ 
nium hydroxide and the suppression of hydroxide-ion (compare 
magnesium hydroxide, p. 560). The hydroxide qilickly darkens, 
when exposed to the air and passes over into hydrated manganic 
oxide MnO(OH). 

The sulphide MnS is obtained as a green, crystalline powder 
by leading hydrogen sulphide over any of the oxides. A flesh- 
colored, amorphous manganous sulphide MnS (often somewhat 
hydrated) is more familiar and is precipitated by ammonium 
sulphide from manganous salts. It interacts with 'active acids 
and even with acetic acid, so that it cannot be precipitated by 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on salts (compare P- 329). 
Wh§n rubbed in a mortar it becomes crystalline, and is then 
green. 

The manganous salts of weak acids, such as the carbonate 
and sulphide, darken when exposed to air and are qxidized,, with 
formation of hydrated mangeuiic oxide. While there is a gcner.ii' 
resemblance between the manganous salts and the stannous, 
chromous, and ferrous salts, the manganous salts of active acids 
are not oxidized by the air as are the corresponding salts of the 
other three metals. 

Manganic Compounds. — The base of this set of compounds, 
manganic hydfoxide Mn(OH) a , is slowly deposited, by the action 
of tbfe air on an ammoniacal solution of a manganous salt in 
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gaits of ammonium. Manganic chloride iv!nCl a is present in the 
liquid obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid upon man¬ 
ganese digwide (see p. 178), but loses chlorine very readily. 

1 I 

I 

Manganite^,— Although manganese dioxide interacts when 
fused with potassium hydroxide, simple sgjtt derived from 
H 2 Mn0 3 ( = H 2 0,Mn0 2 ) or H 4 M'n0 4 ( = 2H 2 0,Mn0 2 ) are not 
formed. The prodiibt^. ate complex, £$ K 2 Mn s 0 12 . Some less 
complex'-mangdnites arc formed by mixing manganous chloride 
solution with slaked 'lime, and blowing air through the mass of, 
calcium and manganous hydroxides which is thus obtained. 
Manganites of calcium, such as CaMnO„ (= CaO,Mn0 2 ) and 
CaMn 2 0 6 ( = Ca0,2Mn0 2 ) are thus formed: <■ 

Ca(OH) 2 + 2Mn(OH) a + 0 2 -» CaMn ,0,'+ 3H 2 0. 

•< Manganates. — When one- of the oxides of manganese is fused 
with potassium carbonate and potassium nitrate, a green mass is 
obtained. The green aqueous extract deposits potassium man- 
ganate K 2 Mn0 4 in rhomLic crystals, which are of the same form 
as those of potassium sulphate, and are almost black: 

r 

K 2 C0 8 + Mn0 2 + 0-» K 2 Mn0 4 + C0 2 . 

The acid H 2 Mn0 4 is itself unknown. The potassium salt remains 
unchanged in solution only in presence of free"alkali. When the 
concentration of the hydroxide-ion is reduced by dilution, or, 
better still, when a weak acid such as carbonic acid or acetic 
acid is used to neutralize it, the salt is decomposed according to 
the following equation: 

3K,Mn0 4 + 2H 2 0 -» 4K0H„f 2KMn0 4 + Mn0 2 . 

That is, a precipitate of manganese dioxide and a Solution of 
potassium permanganate are obtained. In terms of thfc ions 
(see p. S03) the equation is simpler: 

3Mn0 4 = + 2H+ 20H~ + 2Mn0 4 ~ + Mn0 2 . 

Permanganates. — Potassiun? permanganate Khin0 4 is made 
by decomposition of the manganate as shown above, and is ob- 
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tained, in.purple crystals with a greenish luster, by evaporation 
<of the solution. To avoid the loss of manganese thrown down as 
dioxide, the action is carried out commercially by passing ozone 
through the solution of tjje manganate: 2K 2 Mn0 4 + 0 3 + 
H 2 0 —» 2KMn0 4 -(- 0 2 + 2KOH. Sodium permanganate NaMnO, 
is made in a similar manner; its aqueous solution is known as 
"Condy's disinfecting fluid.” Permanganic acid is a very active 
.acid, that is, it is highly ionized iu aqueous solution. When a 
very little dry, powdered potassium permanganate is moistened 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, brownish-green, oily drops of 
permanganic anhydride (manganese heptoxide) Mn 2 0, are 
formed. This compound is volatile, giving a violet vapor, and 
is apt decompose explosively into oxygen and manganese 
dioxide. Its oxidizing power is such that combustibles like paper, 
ether, and illuminating gas are set on fire by contact with it. 

Potassium Permanganate as an Oxidizing Agent. — The ac¬ 
tions are different according as the substance is employed (1) in 
alkaline, or (2) in acid solution. 

1. When an.alkali, such as potassium hydroxide, is added, 
the action by which the permanganate is formed is reversed, 
and the solution becomes green from the production of the 
manganate: 

4KMn0 4 + 4KOH -> 4K 2 Mn0 4 + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 , 
or 4Mn0 4 - + 40H- -> 4MnO = + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 . 

When a substance capable of being oxidized is present, the reduc¬ 
tion proceeds further and manganese dioxide is precipitated. 

2. In presence of an acid, and an oxidizabie body, a manga¬ 

nous salt is always formed. An example of this type (the oxida-. 
tion of hydrochloric acid to chlorine) has already been discussed 
in detail (pp. 177, 304). v 

The quantity of a ferrous salt in a sample of a solution may 
be measured by titrating (p. 262) the solution with a standard 
solution of potassium permanganate until the color ceases to be 
destroyed, and then noting the volume used. For convenience, 
the standard solution may be prepared so that 1 cc. will oxidize 
0.01 g of Fe++. 
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3. When dry potassium permanganate is heated, .it, decom¬ 
poses as follows: 

2KMn0 4 K 2 Mn0 4 + MnO a + 0 2 . 

The fingers arp stained brown by an aqueous solution, receiving 
a deposit of manganese dioxide, in consequence of the reducing 
powei^ of the unstable organic substances in the skin. The de¬ 
struction of minute “organisms by CoDdy’s fluid results from a* 
similar 'action.'- When the powdered salt is moistened with 

glycerine, the mass presently bursts into flame. 1 

* 

Analytical Reactions of Manganese Compounds. — The ions 
commonly encountered are manganous-ion Mn++, which is very 
pale-pink in color, permanganate-ion Mn0 4 ~, which is purple, 
and manganate-ion Mn0 4 = , which is green. The manganous 
compounds give with ammopium sulphide the flesh-colored sul¬ 
phide, which is soluble in acids. Bases give the white hydroxide, 
which darkens by oxidation, and is soluble in salts of ammonium. 
All compounds of manganese confer upon the borax bead an 
amethyst color (manganic borate), which, in theTeducing flame, 
disappears (manganous borate). A bead of sodium carbonate 
and niter becomes green on account of the formation of the 
mangauate. 

Exercises.— 1. What do we mean by saying that, (a) chro- 
mous chloride is stable (p. 43), but easily oxidized by the air, 
(b) permanganic acid is an active oxidizing agent in presence 
of an acid (p. 689). 

2. Formulate the oxidations of hydrogen sulphide, of ferrous 
•"ulphate, of oxalic acid H 2 C 2 0 4 (t^ carbon dioxide), and of ni¬ 
trous acid (to nitric acid) by potassium permanganate in acid 
solution. In doing sOj employ the two methods suggested on 

pp. 301,-305. . 

3. Construct equations, showing the interactions of: (a) 
chromic oxide and aluminium, (6) strontium nitrate and potas¬ 
sium dichromate in solution, (c) potassium hydroxide and chro¬ 
mic hydroxide, and the reversal on boiling, ( d ) chlorine and 
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potassium chromite in* excess *of alkali (what is the actual oxi.- 
dizing agent??). 

4. What volume of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm., (a>.is obtain¬ 
able from ope formula-wgight of potassium dichromate, (5) is 
required to oxidize one formula-weight of chromous chloride? 

5. Make equations for all the reactions Involved in the prepa¬ 
ration of sodium diuranate from pitchblende. 



CHAPTER XLIX 
IRON, COBALT AND NICKe£ 

4 * * 

The elements iwn<(Fe, at. wt. 55t84), cobalt (Co, at. wt. 
58.97), and nickel (Ni, at. wt. 5^68) are neighboring members 
of the. first long period, lying between its first and second oc-* 
taves (see table of periodic system, p. 358). 

Iron Fe 

Chemical Relations of the Element. — The oxides and hy¬ 
droxides FeO<and Fe(OH) 2)> Fe 2 0 3 and Fe(OH) s are basic, the 
former more strongly so than the latter. The ferrous salts, de¬ 
rived from Fe(OH) 2 , resemble those of the magnesium group 
and those of Cr++ and Mn++, and are little hydrolyzed. The 
ferric salts, derived from Fc(OH) 3 , resemble those of Cr+++ 
and A1+++ and are hydrolyzed to a considerable extent. Iron 
gives also a few ferrates K 2 Fe0 4 , CaFe0 4 , etc., derived from an • 
acid IIjFeO, which) like manganic acid H 2 Mn0 4 (p. 688), is too 
unstable to be isolated. Complex anions containing iron, such' 
as the anion of K 4 .Fc(CN)„, are familiar, but complex cations 
containing ammonia (see p. 564) are unknown. 

Occurrence. — Free iron is found in minute particles in some 
basalts, and many meteorites are composed of it. Meteoric iron 
can be distinguished from specimens of terrestrial origin by the 
fact that it contains 3-8 per cent of nickel. The chief pres of iron 
are the oxides, haematite, Fe 2 0 3 and magnetite Fe 3 0 4 , and the car¬ 
bonate ,FeC0 3 , siderite. The first is reddish and radiated in 
structure; but black, shining, rhombohedral crystals, known as 
specularite, are also found. Hydrated forms, like brown iron ore 
2Fe 2 0 3 ,3H 2 0, are also common. Siderite is pale-brown in color 
and rhombohedral, like caleite., When mixed -with clay it forms 
iron-s|one, from which most of the iron in Great Britain, but, less 
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than onejper cent of thftt in the United States, is obtained. Pyrite 
FcS 2 consists of golden-yellow, shining cubes or pentagonal doi- 
decahedra. It is used, on acoount of its sulphur, in thp manufac¬ 
ture of sulphuric acid, bflt, t froip the oxidized residue, iron of 
sufficient purity is obtained with difficulty. Compounds oT iron 
are contained in chlorophyll and in the blood (fftemoglobin), and 
doubtless play an important* part in connection with tl;e vital 
functions of these substances. 

Metallurgy. The Blast Fuflaace. — The ores of iron are first 
roasted in order to decompose parbonates and oxidize sulphides, 
if these salts are present. Coke is then used to reduce the oxides. 
The carbon monoxide CO, produced by the burning of the coke 

and air, iS the actual reducing agent: 

• • 

Fe a 0 4 -f» CO ?=± 3FeO + C0 2 . 

FeO + CO Fe +C0 2 . • 

Since the ores contain rocky material 
(gangue), such as silica Si0 2 and sili¬ 
cates of aluminium, limestone is 
added in the proportion required to 
■ give a fusible slag. * 

The blast furnace (Fig. 137) is an 
’ iron structure 4(1 to 100 feet high, 
lined with fire-brick. A circular pipe 
delivers a blast of pre-heated com¬ 
pressed air to several nozzles T 
(tuyeres) near the foot. ’The ore, coke 
and limestone are admitted at the top. 

Reduction of the ore occur® continu¬ 
ously as the solid materials, passing 
downwards, become hotter and hotter 
through combustion of the coke. The 
melted iron and slag (immiscible) 
finally collect in two layers in the 
hearth or crucible at the bottom. 

From time tt> time the*slag is ajlowed to flow fpom an opening 
neaj' the top of the crucible, and the iron from a similar opening 
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at the bottom. Plugs of wet clay close? the openings, and are 
instantly baked hard. The iron is taken in ladles tti other parts • 
af the plant, or is cast into “pigs” in steel moulds and chilled 
in water. 

Reactions in the'Blast Furnace. — The actions (see equa¬ 
tions above) arc both reversible add the carbon dioxide formed 
tends to react to repM(uce the original jnateVials. At any par¬ 
ticular temperature it is necessary/thereforc to keep the propor¬ 
tion of_C0 2 to CO in’the furnace gases below a certain value in 
order to prevent the reversal of the reactions. This proportion of 
C0 2 to CO is regylated, however, by a third reversible reaction: 

C + C0 2 ?=a: 2CO. 

At high temperatures (above 1000°) this reaction is almost com¬ 
plete in the forward direction.' As the temperature falls, the pro¬ 
portion of C0 2 in the equilibrium mixture increases rapidly. 

If all three reactions had 'time to attain equilibrium condi¬ 
tions in the blast fumade, reduction of Fe :i O, tq, FeO, and of 
FcO to Fe, would occur at about 645° and 700° respectively, 
and the residual gases would cfcntain very little CO. In practice, 
however,, the slowness of the reactions necessitates the use of 
much higher temperatures and a large excess of CO. The gases 
that escape are therefore combustible, and arc led off through 
openings near the top of the furnace and used for pre-heating 
the ’air-blast. 

In 1920, nearly 40,000,000 tons of pig iron were produced in 
the United States. The production in Great Britain exceeded 
8,p00,000 tons. These figures are much lower than the normal, 
owing to trade depression. The maximum world’s output, 79,- 
000,000 tons, was in 1913. 

Cast Iron. — Pure iron is not manufactured, and indeed 
would be too soft for most, purposes. Piano-wire, however, is 
about 99.7 per cent pure. The product obtained from the blast 
furnace (pig iron) contains 92^94 per wnt of irort along with 
2.6-4.? per cent of carbon, often nearly as much silicon, varying 
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proportions of mangadese, and some phosphorus and sulphur. 
The last four ingredients are liberated from combination with 
oxygen by the carbon in the hottest part of the furnace and 
combine or alloy themselVte^ witlj the iron. Cast iron does not 
soften before melting, buij melts sharply at 1150-1250° according 
to the ampunt of foreign material it contains. When suddenly 
cooled it gives chilled cast iron, all the carbon of which is preseflt 
in the form of carbide of iron Fe,@ (cemeptite) in solid solution 
in the metal. This solid solution is exceedingly;* hard, Jjut very 
brittle. By slower cooling, opportunity is permitted for the sepa- 



.* 

ration of part of the carbon as graphite, which appears in tiny 
blaok scales, and gray cast iron results. This mixturb is much 
softer, on account of tbp amount of free, relatively pure iron 
which it contains. 

Cast iron is used in making cooking ranges, stoves, pipes, 
and radiators. It expands itf solidifying, and so fills every detail 
of the mold. 

Wrought iron. — Wrought iron, invented by Henjy Cort 
(1784), is made by heating the broken pigs of cast iron upon a 
layer of material containing gxide of iron and hammer-slag 
(basic silicate of iron) spread on the bed o! a reverberatory fur¬ 
nace (Fig. 138). The flgmes and^heated gases coping over from 
the furnace A, deflected by the low roof, play directly up^ra the 
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iron in the bed B and melt it. The cafoon, silicon, and phos¬ 
phorus combine with the oxygen of the oxide, and 1 the last two' 
pass into the slag. The sulphur is found in the slag as ferrous 
sulphide. ‘ On account of the effervescence due to the escape of 
carbon monoxide, the process is called “pig-boiling.” The iron 
is stirred with iron rods (“puddled”) and stiffens as it becomes 
purer, .until finally it can be withdi-awn in balls (“blooms”) and 
partially freed from> , r slag by 1 rolling. The "resulting bars are * 
repeatedly cut, jailed in 'a bundle, cheated, and rolled. The iron 
now softens sufficiently for welding below 1000° and melts at ( 
1500°.' Its fibrous structure is due partly to the films of slag 
which have not been completely pressed out by the rolling. On 
account of its toughness, wrought iron is used for anchors,tchains, 
and bolts, and for drawing into wire. On account of its relative 
purity (99.8-99.9 per cent), it is less fusible than cast iron and 
is used for fi-c bars. The above operations are now largely 
displaced by the Bessemer and open hearth processes in which 
iron of equal purity can be obtained. 


Properties of Steel This is a variety of iron almost free 
from phosphorus, sulphur, and silicon. Tool-steef contains 0.9- 
1.5 per cent of carbon, structural steel only 0.2-0.6 per cent, and 
mild steel 0.2 per cent or even less. Steel combines the proper¬ 
ties of cast and of wrought iron, being hard and elastic, and at 


thq same time available for forging and welding when the pro¬ 
portion of carbon is not too high. Steel can be tempered (see 
p. 699). It has also a greater tensile strength (see p. 467) than 
^sssffls^. has wrought iron, and it can 

f g \ be permanently magnetized. 

, l \ The woild’s production of 

fffl pC* steel in 1921 approximated 

SSL 'PJSS- 1 FIT 40,000,000 tons. Ill 1917 the 

V \ i 11 output exceeded 85,0€0,000 

, tons. 


Fio. 139. 


Bessemer Process. — Steel 


is made largely by the Bessemer process (Kelly 1852, Bessemer 
1855). The molten cast iron is poured„into a converter (Fig. 
139) and a Hast of air is blown through it from tuyeres at' the 
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bottom. .The oxidatioft of the manganese, carbon, silicon, and 
a little of th6 iron gives out sufficient heat to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the mass above the melting-point of wrought »iron. The 
required proportion of carfiop is then introduced by adding pure 
cast iron, spiegel iron, o$ coke, and the contents, first the slag 
and then the molten steel, are finally poured nut’ by turning the 
converter. When the cast iron contains much phosphorus, tRe 
oxide of this element is ^educed aghin by^tjfe iron as fast as it is 



formed by the blast. In such cases a basic lining, containing 
lime and magnesia takes the place of the sand and clay lining of 
the ordinary Bessemer converter, and a slag containing a basic 
phosphate of calcium is produced. This modification constitutes 
what is known as the basic or Thomas-Gilclnyst process. • The 
slag (“Thomas-slag”) wheif pulverized forms a valuable fer¬ 
tilizer (seff p. 527). Bessemer steel is used for heavy and light 
machinery castings, and is rolled into brtdge and structural iron. 
It contains from 0.1 per cent (soft) to 1 per cent (hanty of car¬ 
bon. In the United States, the basic open-hearth process is 
preferred. 

Open-Hearth «(Siengens-Martin) Process. — Jn this process 
the .Cast iron is melted in a saucer-shaped depressign (Fig^ 140), 
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which is lined with sand in the apid process and with lime and 
magnesia in the basic process. Scraps of iron pla4e (for dilu¬ 
tion) and haematite, or some other oxide ore, are then added in 
proper proportions. The matyfials f (00-75 tons in one charge) 
are lieated with gas fuel for 8-10 hours f To secure'economically 
the high tempclaturo required to keep the product (almost pure 
iron) {.used, Siemens, devised the method of preheating the fuel 
gas and air by a regenerative device. The. spent air and gas 
pass dovyp' through a clieekerwork^of brick. When this becomes 
heated, the valves use reversed, the gas and air now enter 
through the heated brickwork qnd, after meeting and burning 
over the iron, pass out through the checkcrwork on the opposite 
side, raising its temperature in turn. 

The changes arc similar to those in the Bessemer process. 
During casting, some aluminium is added to combine ivith oxy¬ 
gen (present as CO) and give sounder ingots, Recently, iron 
containing 10-15 per cent of titanium has been added instead. 
The titanium combines with both nitrogen and oxygen and the 
compounds pass into the slag, just as does aluminium oxide. 
Rails made of steel purified with this element ary less liable to 
breakage (the commonest cause of wrecks,) and are 40 per cent 
more durable than are ordinary open-hearth rails. 

, The, advantage pf the open-hearth process over that of Bes¬ 
semer is that it is not hurried, and is therefore ( under better con¬ 
trol. The material car. be tested by sample at intervals until the 
required coinposition has been reached. The product is of more 
uniform quality. When fine steel is required, electric heating (c.g., 
in the Hcroult furnace) permits even more deliberate treatment. 

Open-hearth steel is used for the better class of rails, for 
railway bridges, 'for shafts, armor-plate, and heavy guns, and 
wherever the steel is subject to much vibration. 

Crucible Steel. — For special purposes steel is made id cru¬ 
cibles of clay (or graphite and clay) in melts of 60-100 pounds. 
“Melting bar,” a very pure opyn-hcarth steel, is melted with 
charcoal or with pure pig iron. Crucible steel is employed in 
making razors (1.5 per cent C), tools (l,per qgnt G), dies (0.75 
per cent C), pens, needles, and cutlery. 
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’Tempering. — To understand this property, it must be noted 
that carbon* dissolves readily in molten iron, and is partly 
converted to, a carbide of iron (Fc.,C, 6.6 per cent C l^y weight) 
in solution, ,As the temperature frills, the solubility of carbon in 
iron diminishes. When flute-hot steel (up to 2 per cent *C) is 
suddenly shilled, there is no time for any changes to occur during 
the cooling, and a supersaturrfted solid solution is obtained whi£h 
is very hard and brittlg. When, 3 hovtever^ the cooling is slow, 
some of the carbon separates in minute crystals of oementite, 
carbide of iron Fc 3 C, until at aliout 700° •there remains only 0.9 
per cent of carbon in solution! At this temperature th*e solid 
solution breaks down into a mechanical mixture of pure iron 
which 4s’ soft, and carbide of iron which is hard. Steel is thus 
a mixtu re ; a nd not homogeneous, when slowly cooled. When 
therefore har/1, chilled steel is heated once more for the purpose 
of tempering, the extent to which flic softer material is formed, 
depends on the temperature reached, and on the rate and dura¬ 
tion of the coaling permitted. By varying these the degree of 
hardness allowed to remain can be adjusted. 

• 

Steel Alloys. — We must distinguish between manganese, 

' aluminium, silicon, or titanium added in small amounts (“med¬ 
icine”) to purify the iron, and passing (h» combination) into 
'the slag, as described in preceding sections, and the present 
subject, which concerns metals added so as to produce rcgitlar 
allqys. * • 

Manganese steel (7 to 20 per cent Mn) is exceedingly hard 
even when cooled slowly. It therefore docs not lose its temper 
readily when heated by friction. It is used for the jaws of,rock¬ 
crushing machinery and fo» burglar-proof safes. 

Chromjjim-vanadiiim steel (1 per cent Cr, 0.15 per cent V) 
has gpeat tensile strength, can be ben^louble while cold, and 
offers great resistance to changes of stress, and to torsiejp. It is 
used for frames and axles of automobiles, and for connecting 
rods. 

Tungsten steel (tungsten 8 to zu per cent, ana encomium 3 to 
5 per cent) i? use<$ for t*ols in high-speed metal turning, as it can 
become red hot (from friction) without loss of temper. 

A 
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Nickel steel (containing 2 to 4 -per cent of nickel) resists Cor¬ 
rosion, and has a very high limit of elasticity and gr6at hardness. 
It is used for armor-plate, wire cables, and propeller shafts. The 
alloy with 36 per cent nickel; called'' invar, is practically non- 
expansivc when heated and is valuable for meter-scales and pen¬ 
dulum rods. ' * 

Dunron or tantircn (15 per ceiit Si) is rustproof and is not 
attacked by sulphuric, nitric "or acetic ( acid, ’hot or cold, dilute 
or concentrated'^ Vessels made of this alloy are therefore used 
industrially in acid concentrations. 

Chemical Properties of Iron. — Although the purest iron does 
not rust in cold water, ordinary iron rusts in moist air'(p. 9), 
or under water. Corrosion takes place extremely slowly in water 
free from carbon dioxide, but the action is greatly hastened by 
.the presence of carbonic acid- Rust is a brittle, porous, loosely 
adherent coating of variable composition, consisting mainly of a 
hydrated ferric oxide 3Fe 2 0 v H 2 0, which does r.ot protect the 
metal below. Oil protects iron from rusting because, although 
oxygen is more soluble in most oils than in water, and so reaches 
the iron freely, water is not soluble in oil und so moisture is ex¬ 
cluded. 

, Iron' burns in onygen, and acts when heated upon steam, in 
both cases producing magnetic oxide of iron tVeaO, (p. 36). A' 
thin film of this oxide is adherent, and protects the iron (“Russia” 
iron). The articles to be treated arc put into a closed retort 
and exposed first to a current of superheated steam and then to 
a current of producer gas (p. 426) to reduce any higher oxides 
that may have been formed. Watch hands, buckles and the like 
may be given a protective coating b«y dipping them in an oxidiz¬ 
ing bath such as melted saltpeter. Another method of rust 
proofing is to- immerse^-on articles in a hot solution of ferrous 
phosphate. This salt is appreciably hydrolyzed in solution, and 
the free acid acting upon the iron converts its surfaces into an 
adherent film of basic phosphate..- 

Iron displaces hydrogen easily from dilute acids. Steel and 
cast iron, which contain iron v its carbide, and graphite, give 
with fold dilate acids almost pure hydrogen, and the catbide 
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and graphite remain ’unattached. More concentrated acids, 
however, particularly when warm, generate, along with hydrogen,' 
hydrocarbons formed by interaction with the carbide (p. 474). 
The odor of the resulting gas^is due to compounds of sulphur and 
phosphorus. ^ 1 

Although iron acts vigorously on dilute or •concentrated nitric 
acid, it is indifferent to fuming nitric acid. (NO, in solution, p. 
390). It becomes passive. In this state, .it no longer displaces 
hydrogen from dilute acids. .If dipped In cupric sulfilyite solu¬ 
tion, it does not receive the usifid red coating of metallic copper. 
However, if the metal is scratched or struck, the passive* condi¬ 
tion is destroyed, and copper begins to be deposited at the point 
touched -and the action spreads quickly over Aie whole surface. 
No satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon has been ob¬ 
tained, alffiSifgh it is shown also by chromium, cobalt, and other 
metals. 

Ferrous Compounds. — Ferrous chloride is obtained as a 
pale-blue hydrate FeCl,,4H,0 (turning green in the air) by 
interaction of hydrochloric acid with the metal or the carbonate. 
The anhydrous salt sublimes in colorless crystals when hydrogen 
chloride is led over the heated metal. In solution the salt is 
oxidized by the air to a basic ferric chloride: 

4Fe++.+ O s + 2H,0 -» 4Fe+++ + 40H~, 

In presence of excess of the acid, normal ferric choridfc js formed. 
With nitric acid, ferric chloride and nitric oxide arc produced 
(p. 397). 

Ferrous hydroxide Fe(OII), is thrown down as - a white pre¬ 
cipitate, but rapidly becomes dirty-green and finally ’brown, Ijy 
oxidation.^ It dissolves in solutions of salts of ammonium, being 
like magnesium (hydroxide (p. 560), sufficiently soluble in water 
to require an appreciable concentration o T OH - for its precipita¬ 
tion. Ferrous oxide FeO is black, and is formed by cautious re¬ 
duction of ferric oxide by hydrpgen (at about 300°). It catches 
fire spontaneously when exposed to the air! 

Ferrous dhrboaate F#C0 3 is found in nature # as siderite, and 
may be made in slightly hydrolyzed form by precipitation The 
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precipitate is white but rapidly „darkcru and finally, becomes 
brown, the ferrous hydroxide produced by hydrolysis being 
oxidized to the ferric condition. The salt interacts with water 
containing carbonic acid, after, the manner of calcium carbonate 
(p. 425), giving FcH.j'CO.U, and hencp is found in solution in 
natural (chalybeate) waters. 

Ferjous sulphide JTS may be formed as a black, metallic- 
looking mass by heating together the free elements. It is produced . 
by precipitation with ammonium sulphide, but not with hydrogen 
sulphide. It interacts, readily with dilute acids. The precipitated 
form is slowly oxidized to ferrous sulphate by the air. 

Ferrous sulphate is obtained by allowing pyrites to oxidize in 
the air and leaching the residue: . (| 

2FeS 2 + 70 2 + 2H„0 -*■ 2FeSO t + 2H 2 SO ; .. 

The liquor is .treated with scrap iron and the neutral solution 
evaporated until a hydrate FeSOjJITO, green vitriol, or “cop¬ 
peras,” is deposited. The crystals are efflorescent, and become 
also brown from oxidation to a basic ferric sulphate: 

4FeS0 4 + o' 2 + 2H 2 0 -»4Fe (OH) SO,. 

With excess of sulphuric acid and air, or an oxidizing agent such . 
as nitric acid, ferric 0 sulphatc is formed. The ferrous sulphate is 
used in dyeing, in making writing-ink (sec p. 706) and rouge (p. ■ 
70S), and in the purification of water (p. 586). - 

Ferric "Compounds. — By leading chlorine into a solution of 
ferrous chloride, and evaporating unti’ the proper proportion 
of water alone remains, a yellow, deliquescent hexahydrate of 
ferric chloride, Fe01 3 ,6H 2 0 is obtained. When this is heated still 
fdither, hydrolysis takes place and the oxide remains. When 
chlorine is passed over heated iron, anhydrous ferrft chloride 
sublimes in dark green scales, which are red by transmitted, light. 
In solution, the salt, like other ferric salts, can be reduced to the 
ferrous condition by boiling with iron. The same reduction is 
effected by hydrogen, sulphide: ’ 

2Fc+++ -f Fe—»3Fe++. r 
2Fe+++ + SF= —» 2Fe++ + S 
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Tho ferrip ion is almost colorless, the yellow-brown color of solu¬ 
tions of ferric chloride being due to the presence of ferric hy¬ 
droxide produced by hydrolysis. The color deepens, when the 
solution is heated (increased hydrolysis), and fades again very 
slowly, by'reversal of tl^e action, when the cold solution is al¬ 
lowed to f^tand., 

Ferric hydroxide FeCOH)^ appears as a brown precipitate 
when a base is added to a ferric ralt. It does not interact with 
excess of the alkali. In Shis form the subhta'Uce dries t‘o the oxide 
without giving definite intermediate hydrated oxides. The hy¬ 
drates, Fe 2 0 3 ,2Fe(0H) 3 (brown iron ore) and Fe 2 0 3 ,4F<5(0H) 3 
(bog iron ore), however, are found in nature. The hydroxide 
passes-easily into colloidal solution in a solution of ferric chloride, 
and by subsequent dialysis through a piece of parchment the 
salt can Separated, and a pure colloidal suspension of the 
hydroxide obtained. 

Ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 , is sold as “rouge” and “Venetian red.” It 
is made from the ferrous sulphate obtained in cleaning iron ware 
which is to be tinned or galvanized (see p. 636). The salt is 
allowed to ojfjdize, and the ferric hydroxide, thrown down by 
the addition of lime,, is calcined. The product varies in tint 
from a bright yellowish-red to a dark violet-brown according 
to the fineness of the powder. The best rouge is obtained by 
calcining ferrous oxalate FeC 2 0 4 . This oxide is not distinctly 
acidic, but by ftision with more basic oxides, compounds /ike 
franklinite Zn(Fe0 2 ) 2 may be formed. It is reduced Jay hydro¬ 
gen, at about 300° to ferrous oxide, and at 700-800° to metallic 
iron. 

Magnetic oxide of iron Fe 3 0 4 or lodestone is found in nature, 
and is formed by the action of air (hammet^scdlc)* steta.^or 
carbon dioxide on iron. It forms octahedral crystals, and is a 
ferrous-ferric oxide FcO,Fe 2 0 3 or Fc(Fc0 2 ) 2 , related to frank¬ 
linite! 

Ferric sulphide Fe 2 S 3 may be made by fusing togethef the free 
elements, and is obtained also, as a precipitate by the addition 
of ammonium sulphide to ferric chloride st>luti6n. With hydro¬ 
gen sulphide^ only sulphur is thrown down (p. 702)*. 

Ferric sulphate Fe-fSOJ., is‘formed by oxidation of ferrous 
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sulphate, and is obtained as a white mas3 by evaporation.. It 
gives alums (p. 585), such as ferric-ammonium alum r (NH 1 ) i S0 4 ,-. 
Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,24'H 2 0, which are almost colorless when pure, but 
usually have a pale reddish-vjolet tiflge. 

1 r ' ' u 

Pyrite. — The mineral pyrite FeS 2 (Fools’ gold) is the sul¬ 
phide of iron which is most stable .in the air. It is not attacked 
by dilute acids, but concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly con- , 
verts it info ferrous chforide and sulphur." It is reduced by hy¬ 
drogen to ferrous sulphide. 1 

Cyanides. — When potassium cyanide is added to solutions 
of ferrous or ferric salts, yellowish precipitates are produced, but 
the simple cyanides cannot be obtained in pure form. These 
precipitates interact with excess of the cyanide giVihg soluble 
complex cyanides. These are called ferro- and ferricyanide of 
potassium, respectively. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium K 4 Fe (CNJ 0 ,3H 2 O, “yellow prussiate 
of potash,” is made by heating nitrogenous animal refuse, such 
as blood, with iron filings and potassium carbonate. The result¬ 
ing mass contains potassium cyanide and ferrous sulphide, and 
when it is treated with warm'water these interact and produce 
the ferrocyanide: 

2KCN + FeS-»Fe(CN) 2 + K 2 S, 

4KCN -f- Fe(CN) 2 —> K 4 .Fc(CN)„. 

r 

The'trihydrate forms large, yellow, monosymmetric tables. Its 
aqueous solution contains almost exclusively the ions K+ and 
Fe(CN)„==, and gives none of the reactions of the ferrous ion 
Fft++ . One oi the double decompositions of this salt — namely, 
that with ferric salts — is important because it gives a gelatinous 
precipitate of .Prussian blue (ferric ferrocyanide): 

v* U 

4FeCl„ + 3K 4 Fe (CN) „ — Fe, 1 ” (Fe(CN)„) a ,v | -f 12KC1. . 

Prussian blue is employed in making paints, and is the usual 
pigment in laundry blueing. Although insoluble, it is such a fine 
powder that it appears to dissolve in the water It is used in the 
laundry to correct the yellowish tint derived from the ferrous 
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bicarbonate in the wrftfcr (p. S04). If the goods are not freed 
•by rinsing frbm soap and soda, however, the alkali liberated by 
hydrolysis o£ the latter enters into double decomposition with 
the Prussian Jslue and profiles more rust: 

Fe 4 (Fe(CN),;u + 12Na l OH->4Fe(OH) 8 4 -f 3Na 4 Fe(CN) 6 . 

Potassium Ferycyanide K I , [fe(CN),] t ‘". — The difference 
between this and the preceding salt can •bt *seen by writing the 
formula? thus: 4KCN,Fe(CNr, and 3KCN,Fe(CN) s . * In the 
ferricyanide the iron is trivalent and the negative ion Fe (ON) 0 s3 
is also trivalent as a whole, it is a soluble salt, of red color, 
made by oxidizing the ferrocyanide. With ferric salts it gives 
only a brown solution, but with ferrous salts it gives a deep 
blue precipitate of ferrous ferricyanide — Turnbull’s blue: 

3FeCl 2 + 2K.,Fe(CN)„ — Fe 3 (Fe(CN)„), | + 6KC1. 

We can distinguish jerrous-ion Fe++ from ferric-ion Fe+++ 
by this reaction. An equally sharp distinction is obtained by 
adding potassjpm thiocyanate, for, although the ferrous and 
ferjic thiocyanates are, both soluble, the latter is blood red in 
•color (see p. 209). 

Blue-Prints. — Some ferric sans are reduced to lerrous salts 
when exposed to light. Thus ferric oxalate Fe 2 (C 2 0 4 ) s will keep 
in the dark, but in light gives ferrous oxalate FeC 2 0 4 : , 

Fe 2 (C 2 0 4 t 3 -> 2FeC 2 0 4 + 2C0 2 f . 

When paper is dipped in ferric oxalate solution an^* dried, ^nd a 
fern (or ink drawing on transparent paper) is placed over the 
prepared sjjcct, sunlight will reduce the iron to the ferrous condi¬ 
tion excepting where the fern or ink lines protect it from the light. 
When the sheet is now dipped in potassium ferricyanide solution 
(developer), the ferric oxalate gives only the brown substance 
which can be washed out. Bui the parts exposed to the light 
turn deep blue from the precipitation of lerrous fcrycyanide in 
the paper. The pntterr. is white on a blue groupd. In regular 
blueprint paper ammonium-ferric citrate takes th» place «of the 
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oxalate, and the ferricyanide ha? alreaJy been applied to*the 
' paper, so that only exposure and washing remain to be done. 

The student may make blue-prints for his own use as follows. 
Dissolve to g. of potassium fecicyanidc in 100 c.c. of water, and 
13 g'. of ammonium-ferric citrate in a second 100 c.c. Mix equal 
volumes of the owe solutions and filter if there is any precipitate. 
Faint i evenly over the paper with a clean camePs-hair brush, 
dry, and keep in a dark place until required. 

, ,t I, - 

Ink. — Writing ink is comm Ably made by adding ferrous 
sulphate to an extract of nut-galls. The active constituent of 
this extract is tannic acid, useful also in dyeing (p. 591) and in 
tanning leather (p. 680). Tannic acid is not, strictly speaking, 
a single substance, but a mixture of complex phenolic acids (see 
p. 441). Ferrous tannate is soluble and almost cohvless, but 
is slowly oxidized, when exoosed to air, to the insoluble, black 
'ferric tannate’. To make the writing visible from the first, a blue 
or black dye is added to the ink. 

Stains of fresh writing ink, being soluble, can usually be 
washed out with water, ifHlie latter is used at once. After the 
oxidation has occurred, the ferric tannate must be reduced again, 
by soaking the part for 12 hours or longer in ammonium oxalate 
solution, and the ink can then be washed out. Rust stains are 
olden rendered soluole by ammonium oxalate also. 

Iron Carbonyls. — When carbon monoxide is led over finely 
divided iron at 40-80°, or under eight atmospheres pressure at 
the ordinary temperature, volatile compounds of the composition 
Fe(CO) 4 , iron tetracarbonyl, and Fc(CO)., the pentacarbonyl, are 
formed. Wlijn the gaseous mixture is heated more strongly, 
tic compounds decompose again, and iron is deposited. Illumi¬ 
nating-gas bumere frequently receive a deposit of iroa from this 
cause. „.. 

Analytical Reactions of Compounds of Iron. — There are two 
ionic forms of iron, ferrous-ion Fe++, which is very pale-green, 
and ferric-ion Fe+++( which is almost colorless. Ammonium 
sulphide gives with the former black ferrous c ulphide, which is 
soluble in dilute acids. The Hydroxides are white and brown, 
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respectively. With fSAocyankde of potassium, ferrous 3alts give 
a white, and* ferric salts a blue precipitate. With ferricyanide of 
potassium tjpe former gives a deep-blue precipitate, and the 
latter a brown solution, f'q-ric thiocyanate Fe(CNS), is deep- 
red (p. 209). With borfx, iron compounds give a bead which 
is green (ferrous borate) in the reducing flame, and colorless or, 
with much iron, yellow (feme borate) or even brown when 
oxidized. 


Cobalt Co'jInd NicKEi»Ni 

In olden times ores containing cobalt and nickel were fre¬ 
quently mistaken for iron and copper ores, and were treated ac¬ 
cordingly,, Failure to isolate the expected metals was regarded 
as due to., supernatural influences, hence the word cobalt is de¬ 
rived from the German Kobald, an evil spirit (akin to the 
English “goblin”), while the conneftion between nickel and the* 
chief of evil spirits is obvious. Cobalt continued to justify its 
name until very recently; only within the last few years have any 
applications of the metal been discovered. Nickel, on the other 
hand, has Ionjf ago found many uses. 

• • 

The Chemical Relations of Cobalt, — Cobalt forms cobaltous 
and cobaltic oxides and hydroxides CoO and Co(OH) 2 * Co/), 
and Co(OH)„ respectively, which are all basic, the former more 
so than the latter. The cobaltous salts are littl^ hydrolyzed, 
but, the cobaltic salts are largely decomposed by witter. .The 
latter also liberate readily one-third of the negative radical, after 
the manner of manganic salts, becoming cobaltous. Complex 
cations and anions containing cobalt are very pumcrou^ and 
very stable. 

Occurrence and Properties. — Cobgjt is found along with * 
nickef in smaltite CoAs, and cobaltitc CoAsS. The puje metal 
may be made by Goldschmidt’s process, or by reducing the 
oxalate, or an oxide, with hydrpgen. The metal is silver-white, 
with a faint suggestion of pink. It displaces fiydrygen slowly 
from dilute afcids,«but interacts readily with nitric acid. 

An alloy of cobalt, chromium* and tungsten (stillite) » used 
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for high-speed tools. When healed, it ‘keeps its temper even 
better than the special steel alloys (p. 699). 

} ' 

Cobalt ous Compounds. — The chloride CoCl 2 ,6H 2 0 may be 
made by treating the oxide with hyarotfhloric acid. It forms red 
prisms, and when partially or completely dehydrated becomes 
d'eep-h'ue. Writing made with a diluted solution upon paper is 
almost invisible, but becomes blue when wanacd and afterwards 
takes up moisture from the breath, ard'is once more invisible 
(sympathetic ink). Most cobaltobs compounds are red when hy¬ 
drated or in solution (Co++), and blue when dehydrated. By' 
addition of sodium hydroxide to a cobaltous salt, a blue basic 
salt is precipitate3. When the mixture is boiled, the pink cobalt- 
ons hydroxide Co(OH) 2 is formed. This becomes brow'n through 
oxidation by the air. It interacts with ammoniurtrTi'ydroxide, 
giving a soluble ammonio-cebaltous hydroxide, which is quickly 
oxidized by the air to an ammonio-cobaltic compound (see be¬ 
low) . It dissolves also in salts of ammonium as does magnesium 
hydroxide (p. 560). When dehydrated it leaves the black cobalt¬ 
ous oxide CoO. The black cobaltous sulphide CoS t is precipitated 
by ammonium sulphide from solutions of .all salts, and even ,by 
hydrogen sulphide from the‘acetate. A sort of cobalt glass, 
m s ade by fusing sand, cobalt oxide, and potassium nitrate, forms, 
•when powdered, a blue pigment, smalt, used, in china-painting 
and 'oy artists. 

Cobaltic Compounds. — By addition of a hypochlorite to a 
solution of a cobaltous salt, cobaltic hydroxide Co (Oil).,, a black 
powder, is precipitated. Cautious ignition of the nitrate gives 
ccbalSsic oxide’ Co 2 0 3 . Stronger ignition gives the commercial 
oxide, which is a eobalto-cobaltic oxide Co 3 0 4 . Cobaltic ..oxide 
dissolves in cold hydrqchlorie acid, but the solution gives off 
chlorine^when warmeef. 

Complex Compounds. — Potassium cyanide precipitates from 
cobaltous salts a brownish-white cyanide. This interacts with 
excess of the reagent, giving a solution of potassium cobaltocy- 
anide K 4 .Co(CN) e (compare p. 704). This compound is easily 
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oxidized by chlorine, w even jyhen the solution is boiled in the 
iair, and the Colorless potassium cobalticyanide is formed: 

4K 4 Co(CN) 6 + 2H 2 Q+ 0, -> 4K 3 .Co(CN) 6 -f 4KOH. 

The solution gives nonejof the reactions of Co+++, and* with 
acids the very stable cobalticyanic acid, H 3 CotCN) s , is liberated. 

When acetic acid and potESssium nitrite are added to a cobalt- 
ous salt, the lattei* is ojddized by^theTityrifurs acid (liberated by 
the acetic acid) and a wllte cqjnplex salt iTj.CoOIO,),., jpotassium 
i cobaltinitrite, is thrown down. 

Cobaltic salts give with ammonia complex compounds which 
are many and various. The cations often contain negative 
groups* and are such as Co(NH s )„+++, Co(NH.,) t ,Cl++ and 
Co(NH s |_"NO,+ +. Usually the solutions give none of the reac¬ 
tions of cobaltic ions, and often fail likewise to give those of 
the anion of the original salt. 

The Chemical Relations of Nickel. — Nickel forms nickelous 
and nickelic oxides and hydroxides NiO and Ni(OH) 2 , Ni 2 0 ; < 
and Ni(OH) 3J #but only the former are basic. The nickelous salts 
resemble the cobaltoue and ferrous salts, but are not oxidizuble 
into corresponding nickelic confounds. Since there are no 
nickelic salts, there are here no analogues o^the cobalti^yanides 
' or the cobaltinitrites. The complex nickelous salts, like the com¬ 
plex cobaltous siflts, and unlike the complex cobaltic salts, are 
unstable, and so give some of the reactions of Ni++*. 

Occurrence and Properties, — Nickel occurs free in meteor¬ 
ites. It is now manufactured chiefly from pentlandite [Ni,Cu,- 
Fe]S, found at Sudbury (Ontario), and from garnfferite, a silicate 
of nickel and magnesium, found in New Caledonia. In £he 
former case, the ore is roasted, smelted, and finally besse-. 
meriz*ed. The resulting alloy of copper ahd nickel is much used 
for sheet-metal work (Monel metal, approx. 1:1). Pdle nickel 
is separated from the copper by an electrolytic process (p. 613), 
or by the Mond process (see below). 

The metal is white, jvith a faint tinge of yellow, fs very hard, 
and" takes a high polish (m.-p.*1452°). It is \njed in jnaking 
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alloys, such as German silver (popper,* ainc, nickel, 2: 111) 
and the “nickel” used in coinage (copper, nickel, 3>. 1). Nickel, 
plating on iron is accomplished exactly like silver plating (p, 
624). The bath contains an arpmoniaeal solution of ammonium- 
nickel sulphate (NH 4 ) 2 SO ( ,NiSO,,6f:r,y, and a plate of nickel 
forms the anode. *■ L 

■ The metal rusts very slowly iq moist air.' It displaces hy¬ 
drogen with difficulty* from dilute acids, but interacts with nitric 
acid. 


Compounds of Nickel. — The chloride NiCl 2 ,6H 2 0 is made 
by treating any of the oxides with hydrochloric acid, and is 
green in color (when anhydrous, brown). The sulphate T^iSO.,,- 
611,0 is the most familiar salt. Nickelous hydroxide'- Ni (OH ) 2 
is formed as an apple-green precipitate, and when-hcnCed leaves 
the green nickelous oxide NiO. It dissolves in ammonium hy- 
’droxide, giving a complex nickel-ammonia cation. It is soluble 
also in salts of ammonium (compare p. 560). By cautious igni¬ 
tion of the nitrate, nickelic oxide Ni/)., is formed as a black 
powder. The oxides and salts, when heated strongly in oxygen, 
give the oxide Ni.,0,. The last two oxides liberate chlorine 
when treated with hydrochloric acid, and give nickelous chloride. 
Nickeliij hydroxide Ni(OH) 3 is a black precipitate formed when 
a hypochlorite is added to any salt of nickel. Nickelous sulphide. 
is thrown down by ammonium sulphide, and behaves like eobalt- 
ous sulphide'(p. 708). 

Addition of dimethylglyoxime to an ammoniacal solution of a 
salt of nickel gives a brilliant scarlet pfecipitate of an acid salt: 

Ni (QH) 2 -|-2 (,HO,N) 2 C 2 (CH,) 2 ->2H 2 0 + NiH, [C,N A (CH„),] 

O #* 

No precipitate with this organic reagent is given by sajts of 
cobalt. , 

With potassium cyanide and a salt of nickel the greenish 
nickelous cyanide, Ni(CN) 2 , is first precipitated. This dissolves 
in excess of the reagent, and a complex salt K 2 Ni(CN) 4 ,H 2 0 
may be obtained frorti the solution. This salt is of different 
composition from the corresponding corqnounc^ of cobalt and of 
iron, and is Jess stable. Thus', with bleaching powder, it gives 
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Nit OH)., as a black* precipitate. When the solution is boiled 
in the air nb oxidation to a complex nickclicyanide occurs, and 
indeed no sijch salts are known. This fact enable* |he chemist 
to separate cobalt and nickel, fey when the mixed cyanides are 
boiled and then treated vji£h teaching powder, the cobaltiefanidc 
is unaffected. With potassium nitrite and emetic acid no insoluble 
compound corresponding to fiiat given by cobalt salts is formed 
by salts of nickel.* This action also "is used for the purpose of 
separation. 

When finely divided nickel*, made by„reducing the oxide or 
oxalate with hydrogen at a moderate temperature, is exposed to 
a stream of cold carbon monoxide, nickel carbonyl Ni(CO) 4 is 
formed. • This is a vapor and is condensable tb a colorless liquid 
(b.-p. 4tT and m.-p. -25°). The vapor is poisonous. When 
heated lo”l50-180° it is dissociated and nickel is deposited. 
Cobalt forms no corresponding compound. Compacreially, pure 
nickel is separated from copper (and cobalt) in the Mond procesS 
by passing cajbon monoxide over the pulverized alloy, and sub¬ 
sequently heating the gas. 

Analyticaf Reactions of Compounds of Cobalt and Nickel. — 
Tlie cobalt ion Co+d* is pink, anj the nieke'ous ion Ni++ green. 
The reactions used in analysis have been described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs. With borax, cobalt compounds givm a blue 
bead (coba!tous.*boratc), and nickel compounds a bead which 
is brown in the oxidizing flame and cloudy, from tjie presence of 
gray, metallic nickel, when reduced. 

Exercises.—-1. Whllt would be the interactions of calcium 
carbonate when fused with sand and with clay, respectively? 

2. Make equations rep^senting, (a) the oxidation of ferrous 
chloride by air, ( b) the hydrolysis of ferrous^ carbonate and the 
oxidation of ferrous hydroxide, (c) the oxidation of ferrous sul ; 
phai!e in the presence of sulphuric acid n;? hypochlorous acid, id) 
the reduction of ferric chloride by iron and by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, respectively, (c) the formation of ferric ferroeyanide anc 
of ferrous ferricyanidc. 

3. Explain tte solubility of cobaltous and nickelous hydroxkf 
in salts of ammonium. 
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4. Construct equations to show the formation, (a) pf the in¬ 
soluble potassium cobaltinitrite (nitric oxide is given off), (6) of- 
nickelic hydroxide from nickelous chloride and sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite. Remembering that the hypochlorite is somewhat hy¬ 
drolysed, explain why the precipitation^ in (b) is complete. 

5. Tabulate ‘in detail the chemical relations .of the elements 
cobalt,and nickel, with especial reference to showing the resem¬ 
blances and differences. 

6. Hqw’ could yoU clemonstrate thap 'ferric hydroxide is in 
colloidal suspension in, water, and'not dissolved? 



Mapter l 

PRACTICa’iAREVIEW OF THE METALLIC 'ELEMENTS - 

* 

As in Chapter *XXXJI, so her?, wc iyssu/he that t^c specimen 
to be identified contain* a syiglc substance. We consider first 
the metallic elements, and limit ourselves %o t]iosc that have been 
described in the context. Our review will cover, mainly, the 
properties of each simple metallic, positive radical. 

E:_Examination. — The color is often significant. Most 

of the common compounds of iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, 
manganese and chromium are colored (see text}. A metallic 
luster, (scrape off the tarnish) usually, though not always, indi¬ 
cates a free metal or an alloy. The crystalline form should be 
noted. The odor usually gives infiymution about non-inetallic 
constituents (f>. 460) only. As regards state, the vast majority 
of*the metals and tlfeir compounds are solids. When a liquid 
presents itself, therefore, it is usually an aqueous solution of 
some compound. Obtain the solid by evapotation. 

• 

Solubility an<f Reaction of the Solution. — Ascertain whether 
the*substance is soluble in water (table on inside front cover). 
Note whether the solution is acid, alkaline, or neutral in reaction 
(p. 469). No substance can be identified by the preceding ob¬ 
servations alone, but the final conclusion as ^to,the. nature of 
the specimen must be in harmony with them. • 

A* saltAvhich gives an acid reaction must be an acid salt of a 
polyhasic acid (p. 247), or a derivative {>f a strong acid and a* 
weak base. Similarly a salt which reacts alkaline must Ije a basic 
salt, or a derivative of a weak acid and a strong base. 

Recognition by Reactions in Solution. — starting with the 
substance in solution, Its identity can be ascertained by using 
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reactions involving mainly precipitation**<md oxidations or.re¬ 
ductions, which separate the metals into five distinct* groups. 

The fo^ldwing plan, taken in conjunction with the statements 
in the context, shows how a ,single • cation may tc identified. 
What will be said applies only to tfaj case of a solution con¬ 
taining salts like thtf chlorides, nitrates, or sulphates, of one or 
rilore Rations, and leaves the oxalates, phosphides, cyanides, and 
some other salts out of consideration. » 

Befor/j attcnaptingTo understand thiif ]?lan, the student should 
turn to the discuss ion,on ionic equilibria (Chapter XL) and read 
it carefully through. The sections on the solubility oj precipi¬ 
tates (pp. 572-578) should be particularly studied, since upon 
the principles therein formulated the whole plan is directly Erased.* 

f: 

Group I. — Add to the solution hydrochloric tjeuT. A pre¬ 
cipitate indiontes that catfyns giving insoluble chlorides arc 
present. Silver, mercurous and lead salts give the white AgCl, 
HgCl, and PbCl 2 respectively,. The last-named.salt, being ap¬ 
preciably soluble, will be pnly incompletely precipitated. 

These three chlorides can be distinguished fregn one another 
very easily. When excess of ammonium hydroxide is added, to 
the precipitate, silver chloride dissolves (p. 022). Mercurous ■ 
chloride turns black, owing to the formation of a finely divided 
mixture of free mercury and mercuric amidochloride Hg(NH 2 )Cl. • 
Lead chloride remains apparently unchanged. ' 

0 

« « 

Group II. — If no precipitate appears on addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, hydrogen sulphide is led into the solution. The sul¬ 
phides insoluble jn active acids, namely, HgS, CuS, PbS, Bi 2 S 3 , 
CMS, AsjS 3 , Sb 2 S 3 , SnS, are therefore thrown down. The first 
four are black or 1 dark brown, the next two are ycllqjv, ami the 
'last two are orange apd brown respectively. If too much HC1 
is presegt, the precipitation of several of these sulphides will be 
incomplete. On the other hand, if too little HC1 is used, zinc 
sulphide may b@ partially precipitated (see pp. 573-575). 

* Many experimental details, essential for tlje successful performance of 
the tests described in this chapter, »re here omitted. They will be found 
in the Author’# Laboratory Outline oj College Chemistry. 
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•This group is readily sub-divided. The last three sulphides 
ipa.ss into solution when warmed with yellow ammonium sul¬ 
phide, for they give soluble complex sulphides. Thf first five 
sulphides will be unaffected. , 

Group'lfa. HgS, (Ai*S,*PbS, Bi,S.„ OdS. A yellow precipi¬ 
tate insoluble in ammonium sulphide indicate? cadmium. To 
distinguish between the remaining four sulphides, boij with 
HN0 3 ; HgS alone does not go into solution*. Dilute the solution, 
and add 1LSO,. Lead' g^vcs a white precipitate (jf PbSQ 4 . If no 
precipitate is obtained, add Nff^OII till alkaline. Bismuth gives 
' a white precipitate of Bi(OH copper a blue solution. 

Group lib. — As 3 S 3 , Sb 2 S 3 . SnS. The color distinction is not 
always* certain. Reprecipitate the sulphides* by adding HC1, 
and boil flic precipitate with concentrated HC1. As,S 3 does not 
dissolve. *-JT the precipitate docs dissolve, cool the solution and 
place in it a piece of bright tin. A klack deposit fprming on the^ 
surface (.by displacement see p. 240) indicates Sb. 

Group Ilia! — If no precipitate is obtained with ITS, the 
solution is boiled, and a few drops o i concentrated HNO a added 
to oxidize any ferrous salt to the jcrric. state. Ammonium chloride 
is'added, and then alnmonium li^vdroxide in excess. A white, 
gelatinous precipitate of A1(0II) 3 indicates aluminium, a blmsh- 
green precipitate of Cr(OH), indicates chromium, a reddish- 
brown preeipitatc'of Fe(OII) 3 indicates iron. The presence of 
NH„C1 is necessary to reduce the concentration of Op~ furnished 
by the NH,OH below the point at which other less insoluble; hy¬ 
droxides (such as Mn(QH)..) would be precipitated. To tell 
whether iron was originally present in the ferrous^ or the ferric 
condition, the jerricyanide test (p. 705) should be, applied. 


Geoup Illb. — If, still, no precipitate is obtained, hydrogen 
sulphide is led into the alkaline solution. Sulphides which are, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in active a?ids (see pp. 329, 578), 
now appear. They arc CoS and NiS (both black), MriS (flesh- 
colored) and ZnS (white). To distinguish between Co and Ni, 
add NaOH to the original solution. Cobnlt givc% a blue precipi¬ 
tate of a basic salt, chugging to pink Co(OH) 3 on bdilmg; nickel 
gives a light-green precipitate of*Ni(OH) 2 . 
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Group IV. — If negative remits an;* still obtained, add 
(NHJ 2 C0 3 . A white precipitate is given by three of'the remain¬ 
ing metals^tfhose carbonates are insoluble, calcium, strontium 
and barium. Distinction between these three may be made by 
the fitime test. A small portion of tfie'qreeipitate is*taken up on 
a platinum wire and' held in the Bunsen flamcv A ,brick-red 
edioratjon signifies Ca, a crimson-red Sr, a greed Ba. 

Group, V.—.The'Only other common*positive radicals are 
Mg, NH 4 , K and Na.,.On addition of ammonium phosphate to 
the solution from Croup IV, magnesium, if present, is precipi¬ 
tated in the form NH 4 MgP0 4 (white). An ammonium salt may 
be recognized by boiling some of the original solution with JJaOH, 
when ammonia is evolved. Potassium salts confer a vidiet color¬ 
ation to the Bunsen flame; sodium salts a bright yellTmf! 

• \ 

Confirmatory Tests. — From the context in earlier chapters, 
the student will be able to pick out for each particular ’metal 
other tests which may serve t'o confirm the conclusions arrived 
at in the course of the abovd analysis. Often the metallic radical 
can be recognized by a displacement reaction (compare pp. 612, 
618). Often, again, color changes which occur during the course 
of the scheme of operations outlined above give indications of 
value, 'thus a yellmv solution changing to green during the pas¬ 
sage *-i H 2 S in Group II signifies a chromate fp. 679), a purple 
solution becoming colorless signifies a permanganate (p. 689). 
The 'borax and microcosmic salt bead colorations (see pp. 456, 
413) also supply exceedingly valuable 1 confirmatory evidence 
in many cases: 
c *■ - . 

Tests for Negative Radicals. — Precipitation reactions sim¬ 
ilar in nature to, those outlined above may be utilized as addi¬ 
tional tests for the negative radical of an unknown substance 
(see Chapter XXXII). Thus a chloride gives with silver nitrate 
a white precipitate, soluble in ammonia. A sulphate gives a 
white precipitate* with barium chloride, insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid. From'the context, the student will^be able to .discover for 
himself .confirmatory tests of this kind for most of the common 
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negative.radicals discussed in,this book. For a complete scheme, 
hpwever, a*manual of qualitative analysis should be consulted. 

% 

•Insoluble Substances.,—I f the unknown substailbe is insol¬ 
uble in water, try to bring i» into 1 solution by boiling successively 
with dilute HNO„, concentrated HNO s , an^l aqiyi regia (p. 398). 
In case ii dissolves, evaporate off the excess of‘acid and proceed 
with the analysis g,s above, ’I'he.onlji coiqmon substances which 
are still insoluble are* the sulphates *t£«Pb, Sr, Ba; certain 
mineral oxides such as ll 2 0 3 ,< i lr 2 0.„ Fe 2 0,, SnO*; some silicates; 
CaF 2 ; AgCl (soluble in NfJ 4 OH). Fuse with Na 2 C0 3 in a 
crucible, cool, extract with water, and filter. 

Tlj£ residue contains the positive radicals carbonate, and 
may be analyzed for this after dissolving in HNO„. The filtrate 
contains the. negative radical as sodium salt, and may be ex¬ 
amined as ill Chapter XXXII. 

Exercises. — 1. Name some substances that have a metallic 
luster, but are’not metals or alloys. 

2. Name the metals whose salts#wit,h active acids will give: 
(a) neutral aqueous solutions; {b) acid aqueous solutions. What 
classes of salts will give alkaline ^solutions? 

3. Write full ionic equations for the chloride precipitations 

mentioned in Group I. Why is silver chlftride soluble* in am¬ 
monia? ' 

4. Write full ionic equations for the sulphide .precipitations 
memtioned in Group II. Which is t he more soluble in &ater„mer- 
curic sulphide or cadmium sulphide? 

5. Write full ionic equations for the hydroxide, precipitations 
mentioned in Group Ilia. Which is the mory soluble in jWatcr, 
aluminium hydroxide or nltignesium hydroxide? 

(T Write full ionic equations for the sulphide precipitations 
mentioned in Group Illb. Which is the, more’soluble in watei* 
nickel sulphide or zinc sulphide? , 

7. Write full ionic equations for the carbonate precipitations 

mentioned in Group IV. 1 , , 

8. Write > full ionic equations for the reactions mentioned in 
Group V. 
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9. Give a precipitation test fo r the negative radical in each 
of the following substances: sodium hydroxide, potassium car¬ 
bonate, sodiiim sulphide, sodium phosphate. Write full ionic 
equations in each ease. *■ 

1C! Tabulate the metals which could be identified by means 
of borax bead tests, naming the compound formed and its color 
in'each case. 
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KAUU^ill, A* v/imj ENERGY, AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE 

\ • 

In this concluding chapter* an effort is rrlnde to indicate some 
of the more significant, Mcent advances k^qfir knowledge of the 
fundamental principles m chesnistry. The.topics taken up are 
presented in the briefest possible outline, ‘And it is not ejected 
that the beginner will derive, item these pages alone, anything 
more t^an a general idea of the trend of moderg chemical theory. 
How revolutionary this has become may be recognized by the 
jocular proposal that the Atom (Greek, a- not, -tom divided; 
see p. 99) We now re-christened “Tom” to celebrate its dis¬ 
memberment. 

Fascinating as the results of recent work may appear, the 
reader should hot lose sight of the fact that, for all practical 
purposes and in the chemistry of daily life, the immutability of 
elements, the Constancy of atomic weights, and tfie law of definite 
proportions may still f>e accepted ^nd utilized without any reser¬ 
vations. The subject of greatest importance in this chapter, from 
the student’s standpoint, is the correlation o# valence an* atomic 
structure. 

.The Discovery of Radium. — In 1896 Henri Bfecquerel dis¬ 
covered that a crystal of a salt of uranium could, in the dark, 
reduce the silver bromide on a photo¬ 
graphic plate, even when a sheet of black 
paper (impervious to lights was placed 
betwfien. Evidently a radiation, different 
from flight, was given out by the sajt._ 

Next he discovered that an electrometer 
(Fig. 141), in which the gold leaves had 
been caused to separate by charging with 
electricity, lost its charge rapidly when a v<«. m. 

salt of uranium w as brought near to the knob connected with the 
leaves. Evidently the salt rendered the air a conductor (“ionized” 
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;he air) , and this permitted the escape of the electricity. These 
discoveries, in the hands of a multitude of observers', have led to 
she development of an entirely new branch of our science, namely 
radio-chemistry. 

Tne radioactivity of every pure uranium compound is pro¬ 
portional to its uranium content. The ores are, however, rela¬ 
tively four times as active. This *act led M. and Mme. Curie, 
just after 1896, to the discovery that the pitchblende residues, 
from which practically all of the uran urn had been extracted, 
were nevertheless quite active. About a ton of the very complex 
residues having been separated laboriously into the components, 
it was found that a large part of the radioactivity remained 
with the sulphate of barium. From this a product frci from 
barium, and at least one million times more active than uranium, 
was finally secured in the form of the bromide. The nature of 
the spectrum and the chemical relations of the element, now 
named radium, placed it with the metals of the alkaline earths. 
The ratio by weight of chlorine to radium in the chloride is 
35.46 : 113, so that, on the assumption that the element is bi¬ 
valent, its chloride is RaCl 2 and its atomic weight is 226. With 
this value it occupies a place formerly vacant in the periodic 
table. 

In 1910 Mme. Curie obtained metallic radium by electrolyz¬ 
ing. a solution of radium chloride, using a mercury cathode, 
and expelling the mercury by distillation. It was a white metal 
(m.-p. 700°) which, like calcium, quickly tarnished in the air 
and displaced hydrogen from water. 

The Nature of the “Rays.” — Many properties show that 
the “rays" emitted by compounds of uranium and of radium are 
of three kinds. They are most sharply distinguished from one 
another when allowed to pass through a powerful magnetic field. 
The alphr-rays are positively charged and are bent in one direc¬ 
tion while the beta-rays are negative and are bent in the other. 
The gamma-rays are not affected. 

The alphi-rays are atoms of helium (p. 376) thrown off in 
straight lines with varying initial velocities, averaging about 
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FOG TRACKS FROM RADIUM (C. T. K. WILSON) 


1. 2. Paths of helium atoms 


3. Part of 2, enlarged. 


4. Paths of electrons. 


See page xii 
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one-tenth that of light.’ Each^sueh atom bears a double positive 
charge (in Other words, it has lost two electrons, see p. 267),' 
and a delicate electrometer readily indicates the impacjfc of a 
single atom. The^e alpha-particles, being each four times as 
heavy as an atom of hydrogen, plough their way through tens of 
thousands, of air-molecules and usually go about 3-8 cm. before 
being stopped, The emission of atoms of helium can be d8- 
tected by means of Crookes’ spiptharoscopp (Fig. 142). The 
particle of radium brer^ide is at B, 
t and some of the charged hcliuirt,atoms 
strike a surface C covered with zinc 
sulphide, producing faint flashes of 
light. »The lens A magnifies the 
flashes, wTlich can be seen in a dark 
room after f|,ie eye has become thor¬ 
oughly rested (15-20 minutes). The helium gas,given off by 
radium compounds was collected by Soddy working with Ramsay* 
and identified, and its rate of production was measured. The 
amount was equal to 158 cubic bam. per 1 g. of radium per 
year. • , ’ 

,The beta-particles ,are electrons (p. 266), or unit charges of 
■ negative electricity, and arc shot A>ut with a velocity approach¬ 
ing that of light (300,000 kiloms. per sec.). Their apparent mass 
'is very small (aboyt y 1830 that of an atom of hydrogen).*Owing 
to collisions with "the relatively ponderous air-molecules, half of 
they! are lost after going about 4 cm. 

The gamma-rays are identical with X-rays (see p. ico> ,’and 
are presumably produced like the latter by the impacts of the 
electrons on the surrounding matter. 

The helium atoms are aljnost all stopped by a*she0t of paper 
or by«aluminium foil 0.1 mm. thick. The electrons have greater 
penetrating power, many passing through gold-leaf, but being, 
practically all blocked by a sheet of aluminitim 1 cm. thick. 
The gamma-rays (X-rays), however, are able to penetr&te rela¬ 
tively thick layers of metals and other materials of low atomic 
weight. 

One of the moat striliing facts is that the stoppage by the air 
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of so many rapidly moving party,les results in the production of 
much heat. One gram of radium would produfte'about ,12ft 
calories per hour. 

Disintegration. —The emissioif of .atoms’ of Eeiitim and of 
electrons was first explained by Rutherford (J902-3), then of 
McGill University, Montreal, as f being due <to the spontaneous 
disintegration of the. atoms of uranium, radipm, and other radio¬ 
active elements, Ti)''S, r Rutherford wfsrthe first to show that 
radium 'compounds produced q" gaseous substance called the 
radium emanation (niton), which was the residue left after the 
emission of one atom of helium from an atom of radium. This 
gas was itself radioactive and underwent further disintegration, 
depositing a solid radioactive residue on bodies in contact with 
it. Furthermore, every known uranium ore contains radium 
(McCoy) and radium emanation (Boltwood) in 'amounts pro- 
1 portional to the uranium content. Also, after the radium has 
‘ een removed, the pure uranium compound gives off at first only 
-particles, but gradually recovers its whole radioactivity and is 
ion found to contain radium emanation once more (Soddy) 
t thus appears that uranium is the starting point, and that the 
.isintegrntion proceeds by steps, producing a number of different 
iroducts. Each of these is formed from one such product and by 
llsintegration furnishes another. 

Unlike ordinary chemical change, the rate'pf disintegration is 
lot affected by conditions. It can neither be started nor stopped 
at will. It is no more vigorous at 2000° than at -200°. Othei 
changes occur between atoms, these within each atom. 

The law, due also to Rutherford, describing the rate at whicl 
any nne radioactive element disintegrates is simple. Only a 
certain fraction of the whole of any one specimen undergoes the 
change in unit tjme. Thus, as the total amount diminishes be¬ 
cause of the change, the amount changing during the next unit 
of time' being a constant fraction of the whole, must be less. 
Hence an infinite time would be required for the complete dis¬ 
integration of any one specimen.' For convenience in expressing 
the rate of disintegration, however, we calculate,and tabulate 
the aveyage life'of the element. < 
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'Radiupi emits helfufti atoo^at the rate of 3.4 X 10 10 per gram 
per second. From this fact, we can calculate its average life to" 
be jbout 2400 years. Hence, if it were not continuously being 
produced.(from uranium^, the whole supply woujd have been 
exhausted long before tfce earth reached a habitable condition. 

• • ** . • 

The UraniumXJroup of Radioactive Elements. — The follow¬ 
ing shows the various elements produced from uranium By suc¬ 
cessive disintegration* I When a helkfaf.^ton\ or %n electron 
is expelled, the fact is shown\y the symbols He and's, respec¬ 
tively. The first number below each element is the aveiUge life 
of that member of the series (y = year, d = day, h = hour, 
m = wfinute, s = second). The second number is the atomic 
weight, Sbtained by subtracting from the at. wt. of uranium 
(238) th’e Weight (4) of each helium atom emitted. 

1), —> He + U-Xi —> e + U^C, —* e + Ua He 4" Ioniuqj 

8 X 1<5y- 355d. 1.65 m. 3 X 10*y. 2X10'y. 

238 . 234 234 234 230 

• 

—» He + Ra —> He + Niton —* He 4- Ra-A —> He 4- Ra-B 

2440 y. 5.55 d. 4.3 m. 385 m. 

226 *222 218 214 

—* e + Ra-C —» e + Ra-Ca —* He + Ra-0 —» e + Ra-E 

28.1m. 104s. 24 y. f.2d.. 

214 • 214 210 210 

• 

—> e + Ra-F —> He + Pb (end) 

196 d. 

210 ^06 

The radium emanation was shown by Ramsay to be one of 
the inert gases (p. 377), $nd was renamed niten. ‘Its density 
was. determined experimentally with a small sample, using a 
micro-balance capable of weighing l/j500,00ft mgm., and foun$ 
to b*e 222.4 (density of oxygen = 32). • 

The end-product of the disintegration is lead, and aB uranium 
ores contain lead (see p. 727). 

Thorium, found as phosphate in mo(jazite sflnd, is also radio¬ 
active and *furniehes a, similar series of disintegraJion products. 
The final material is again lead.* 
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Actinium and polonium are othor radioactive elements, which 
have not yet been fully investigated. 

Transmutation of Elements; Atomic Energy.— The phe¬ 
nomena of radioactivity establish the transmutation of elements, 
long regarded as a delusion of the alchemists, as an indisputable 
fact. It is true that we have not yet discovered any simple 
means of disintegrating the more common elfcments (see, how¬ 
ever, the recent'work“of Rutherford, p'. 21). We cannot even 
control in any way the rate of disintegration of radioactive ele¬ 
ments (see p. 722). If, howeves, some method of inducing or 
hastening radioactive changes on a large scale is devised in the 
future, a wonderful new source of power will be put idto our 
hands, namely, atomic energy. 

The energy change in radioactive disintegrations is enor¬ 
mously greate" than in ordinary chemical reactions. One gram 
of radium, as already mentioned, would evolve about 120 cal. 
per hour, and would continue to evolve this heat, at a gradually 
decreasing rate, for centuries. The total heat available would 
be over 2,000,000)000 cals, per gram, whereas a gram of carbon 
burning to C0 2 gives only 8040 cals. Tlfc disintegration of a 
pound of uranium salts would turnish enough power to drive ail 
ocean liner across thp Atlantic, but 8,000,000,000 years is entirely 
too long to wait for the completion of the trp. Chemists are 
already looking forward, however, to the possibility of using the 
enormous stores of energy here available so soon as a catalyst 
for the reaction is obtained. 

Another interesting by-product of this subject is the calcula¬ 
tion that the heat given off by the disintegration of the radium 
known to exist ih the earth (niton is found in the soil and in well 
waters) is sufficient alone amply to account for the maintenance 
cf its temperature: A globe the size of the earth, possessing 
originally only heat energy, and cooling from a white-hot condi¬ 
tion to the temperature of interstellar space, would have passed 
through the stage of habitable temperatures in a much shorter 
time than that which geological deposits and fossils show to have 
been actually available. The discovery p of thy enormous, but 
gradually- released, disintegration energy of radium, enables us 
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f • 

now to explain the prolonged ceriod during which life ha8 existed 

in the eahh. 

• % 

This energy is derived from within the atom itself, by re¬ 
arrangements of the protms ai^d electrons of whkfi it is con¬ 
structed fsee p. 266). UliiMing up a more complex atom from 


its disintpgratipn produdts would require just a% much energy as 
is evolved in the disintegration. This is an&ther step which 
remains for the future. 

We may now proocJd to examine nfitfa? intipiatefy the ques¬ 
tion of atomic structure, alApdy discussed irt brief *in earlier 
chapters (pp. 266-267). 


Atomic Numbers. — Visible light, X-rays,* and wireless elec¬ 
tric wadis are all vibrations of the same nature in the ether. 
They dfffoi* only in wave-length, the order of the wave-lengths 
being 10 5 cm., 10” cm., and lO'^cm. (10 kilometers), respec¬ 
tively. Now, just as the spectrum of visible light is obtained by 
using* a grating, on which the rulings are separated by distances 
of the order oi*the wave-length of such light, so ordinary crystals 
give spectra of X-rays, because they are composed of particles 
arranged in rows abqut one thousand times closer and so form a 
suitable grating for X-rays. 

This fact was first discovered 
by Dr. Laue of the Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich $912). The 
X-rays are produced in an 
evacuated tube by. cathode 
rays, which are streams* of electrons emanating from the cathode 
(C, Fig. 143), when they strike the anticathode £A). 

With different elements on the anti-cathade, -X-rays of 
slightly different wave-lengths, and therefore giving different 
X-ray spectra, are produced. The greater tjie number of free 
protbns (unit positive charges) in the nucleus* of the atom, the 
shorter should be the wave-length of the characteristic X-rays. 
It was shown by Moseley (a brilliant young English physicist, 
killed at Gallipoli) that wherf the elements are arranged in the 
order of thase w^ve-leggths, whole numbers can bh assigned to 
eaqh which are inversely proportional to the‘wave-lengths of 



y 


Fig. 1*3. • 
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corresponding lines in their X-ray/; spectra.* These atomic num¬ 
bers have been determined for most of the elements/ the atomic 
weights of which lie between those of aluminium and uranium. 
In the following table, the atomic numbers for these elements 
are gie'en and, for the sake of greater completeness, nuinbers for 
the twelve elements i preceding A1 have been inserted algo. 


ATOMIC 1JJUMBKKS (Moseley)’ 

* ' „ il 
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weights. Tlie latter .are secondary properties, in most - cases 
modified other factors, ami in a few cases actually thrown' 
out of order by such factors. 

Atomic 'Numbers o4 RadiBactive Elements? isotopes.— 

When an atom of a radioactive element loses an atom of helium, 
it also loses Iwq free -positive charges frofn nts nucleus. Jts 
atomic number is consequently reduced by two (for example, 
Radium = 88, Niton =£6). Whbn, on»thef other hand, a radio¬ 
active change takes place involving the loss of an electron, a 
positive charge in the nucleus, previously bpund, becomes free, 
and the atomic number is fountl to be increased by one. 

With these facts in mind, an examination of the uranium 
disintegration series discloses that several elements (for example, 
Radium.-Radium-D, Radium-G and Lead) must exist 
which possess the same atomic numbers, but different atomic 
weights. Such elements arc knofrn as isotopes.’ Isotopes atp 
identical in aU of their chemical properties, although they differ 
in atomic mass (see p. 23). This.shows conclusively that atomir 
weight is not a fundamental property, but atomic number. 

Ordinary ^ead chloride contains*the elements lead and chlo- 
rfnc combined in the* following proportions by weight: 

Lead (207.20) -(-Chlorine (70.92) —> Lead chloride (278,12). 

* 

Richards, howevj'V, has found that the lead contained in uranium 
ores gives a chloride in which as little as 200.1 parts by weight oi 
le5d may be combined with 70.92 parts of cldorinS, while Soddy 
has shown that the lead extracted from thorium ores gives a 
chloride which contains as much as 208.4 parts by weight of lead 
to 70.92 parts of chlorine. We have, therefore, ^lirce lead chlo¬ 
rides, all possessing the salhe specific properties, and being there¬ 
fore the tame substance, yet differing in composition. Other 
cases of a similar nature undoubtedly <exist, .although not yet 
encountered in actual practice. 

Isotopes of Common Elements. — It has recently been shown 
by Aston that many common elements'also are isotopic, or con- 
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tain chemically identical atoms of/different 'weight. The method 
•employed by Aston was that of positive ray analysis t (F ig. 144). 
The positive rays from a discharge tube are sorted out into a 
thin ribbon^ Ijjy means of the twp parallel slits S, and S„ and’are 
then passed Detween the oppositely charged plates P x and P 2 . 
The rays are deflected towards the negative plate P 2 , and are 
spread out into in electric spectrunj. A portion' of this spectrum 
deflected through a given flnglg is selected by, the diaphragm D 
and passed'between the circular poles of a powerful electromag¬ 
net 0, the field of which is such gs to bend the rays back again 
to fall On a photographic plate placed as shown. If all the rays 
with a single charge have the same mass, they will converge to a 
focus at F. If, however, the rays are derived from an.eJement 



which consists of a mixture of isotopes, each j( isotope is distin¬ 
guished by a separate band on the photographic plate, and from 
the relative position of each band the mass of the atom to which 
it corresponds can be obtained. 

Chlorine (at. wt., 35.46), examined in'this way, showed itself 
to be a mixtur/; of two isotopes with atomic weights exactly 35 
and exactly 37s Bromine (at. wt., J9.92) gives isotopes with 
l atomic weights exactly 79 and exactly 81. Mercury (at.„wt., 
200.6) appears to,exist in as many as six forms, with atomic 
weights ranging from 197 to 204. Tin (at. wt., 118.7) is a mix¬ 
ture of nb fewer than eight isotopes, with atomic weights 116, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122 and 124! Other elements, however, 
such as oxygen,»nitrogen, and i&dine, give no indications of 
isotopes. '■ c , ‘ 

The fundamental atomic weights obtained by Aston are with 
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one exception whole 'numbers^ within the limits of experimental 
esror. Tluylingle exception is hydrogen (at wt., 1.008). 

» • 

Atomic Structure. — On thejbasis of the abovyresults, gen¬ 
eral theories of atomic structure have been built up by H&rkins 
and Rutherford, postulating hydrogen and’ helium atoms as the 
“bricks” building up the atqms of all elements. The e^emefits 
with atomic weights divisible by A arfe considered as^ constructed 
entirely of charged fltelum nuclei, wit*f Surrounding electrons; 
thus C = 3He++ + 6 e, 0 ='4He++ + 8g, etc.' Other elements 
must be assumed to contain hydrogen atoms’ also in their struc¬ 
ture (see p. 21). The decrease in the mass of the hydrogen atom 
from f .008 in hydrogen itself to exactly 1 ih all other atomic 
types has been ascribed to a “packing effect.” 

Valence and Atomic Structure*—The electrons surrounding 
the nucleus are arranged, according to a theory recently de¬ 
veloped by Lewis and Langmuir, in successive concentric shells. 
The total number of electrons in these shells must bo equal, since 
the atom as ^ whole is electrically neutral, to irtie number of free 
■photons in the nucleus, in other words to the atomic number. 

The case of the hydrogen atom (atomic number == 1) has 
already been considered (p. 266). The helium atom ^(atomic 
number = 2) has two electrons, which are supposed to be situ¬ 
ated on opposite sides of the nucleus — a very stable arrange- 
mgnt. 

No more electrons can be contained in the first shell, *hence 
in succeeding elements the additional electrons begin to build up 
a second outer shell. Only the electrons in this outer shell can 
be added to or lost in interactions with other atotns fsce p. 2p7), 
and«it is found that, for all of the next 8 elements from lithium 
to neon, file tendency is either to loge electrons until none is 
left, or to gain electrons until a stable ring of 8 is formed. The 
arrangement of the electrons in this second shell has*been pic¬ 
tured by Lewis as shown in Fig. 145. The electrons are assumed 
to occupy the corners of an imaginary cube,* in the center of 
which is th6 atomic nucleus. 

. The valence of any one of these elements is tjierefqre repre- 
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sented either by the number of electrons tluft can be lost (positive 
•valence) or by the number required to form a staW;/ring of, 8 > 
(negative vaJ.ence). The next eight elements (sodiqm to argon) 



N O F . Ne' 

Fig. 145 . 


exhibit the same behavior. We have not tfte space here to dis¬ 
cuss in detail the electron arrangement in these and later ele¬ 
ments. ’It will suffice to mention that not only are all of the 
relationships suggested by the Periodic System (Chapter XXIV) 
^ ^ confirmed, but many of the 

' r _ ~7-' points of difficulty in M$n- 

-Ti Gf— —g! delejeff’s tabulation are satis- 

/\ /\ factorily explained. 


1 ■ y • .- 0 ,Co-Valence. — When com- 

y / bination takes place between 

ti+ * two atoms (e.g., Li and Fj by 

Fia . j 4 6 . ' loss and gain of electrons, we 

* are left with a compound, 

such as LiF (Fig. 146), in which the constituent atoms are 
apparently separate, beiijg held together only by the attraction 
of their opposite charges. An atom may <dso complete its stable 
ring of ejght, however, by sharing electrons with another atom, 
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as in the case of the fluorine molecule F 2 (Fig. 147). Similarly 
ii\ carbon etrachloride CC1 4) we may assume that all five atoms 
have completed their “octets,” each 
chlorine atom holding a pair of 
electrons in common with the cen¬ 
tral carbon atom. 

The number of pairs of elec¬ 
trons which an atom of an element 
can thus share with otter atoms is 
called its co-valence. 

Polar and Non-Polar Com¬ 
pound;.— Compounds like LiF or NaCl, in-which an electron 
has already passed from one atom to another, are evidently 
potentially 'ionized, and if we can diminish the attractive forces 
between the two charged atoms sufficiently to enable them to 
break away from one another, we obtain immediately the free 
ions (as in aqueous solution). Such compounds are termed 
polar. In substances like CC1 4 , on the other hand, where elec¬ 
trons are held in common, the molecule will not tend to break 
up in this way. Such substances do not, consequently, ionize in 
solution, and are termed non-pola-. 

Strictly speaking, however, the distinction between polar 
and ■‘-on-polar substances is not fundamental, but one of degree 
only. In no non-polar compound, probably, are pairs of elec¬ 
trons held in common so impartially that they will not tend, to 
some (albeit very small) extent, to pass over to one atom rather 
than to the other. In the same way, in no polar compound has 
the electron passed from one atom to another completely; the 
attractive forces between the two atoms, tending to restore it to 
its original position, must induce some distortion of the cubical 
arrangement. 

Atomic Structure and Chemical Affinity. — In eases where 
combination between two elements produces a compound (e.g., 
LiF) in which the arrangement of electrons is'touch more stable 
than in the original substances, we shall clearly obtain a con¬ 
siderable diminution in the internal energy of' the system (see 
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pp. 199-201) as the result of the infraction.* Chemical activity, oi 
affinity hence appears to depend, finally, upon atomfj^ structure 

Where the electron arrangement is extremely stable^ as with th( 
helium family, the element wilj be mart. Whore electrons an 
readily gainea or lost, as with the lAldfeens or the alkali metals 
the element will ,be attive, and will forrfi very stajble compound! 
with such elemeifts as assist most readily in ths5 interchange. 

Chemistry “within the* atop” is still in its infancy, but i 
cannot be doubted ttait "its development will lead to results o 
the greatest impdrtance t in the no*/? future. The facts presentci 
in this Volume were? almost all derived on a purely experimenta 
basis, and the construction of hypotheses to correlate and explaii: 
these facts has been a long and painful process. On the b*.sis ol 
atomic structure, however, the next generation of cheifiists wil 
be able to predict physical and chemical properties *in advance 
A multitude of new facts will % thus be brought to light, and man; 
flew applications of chemistry to industry will become evident 

• 

Exercises. — 1. What justification has been obtained in thi 
chapter for the use of 0 = 16 rather than H = 1 as a basis fo 
atomic weights? ’ * 

2. If there are two isotopesof chlorine* and six of mercurj 
how many varieties of mercuric chloride HgCl 2 are possible 
In o jsvhat» respects wtuld these varieties be different? In whs 
respects would they be identical? 

3. jDraw diagrams showing the electron arrangements in tl 

following molecules: hydrogen fluoride, water, oxygen (0 2 ), cai 
bon dioxide, sodium chloride. . • 

4. Why is phosphorus quinquivalent with respect to oxyge 
but only triyaient with respect to hydrogen? 

5. Suggest a reason why Rutherford (p. 21) failed to obta 

hydrogen from carbon and oxygen, while succeeding with bffro 
flitrogen and fluorjne. . • • 

6. Wlqit physical properties, discussed in this book, could 
utilized for the separation of chlorine into its two isotopes? 
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X. Tie Metric System 

Length. 1 meter u m.) = 10 decimeters — 100 centimeters 
(100 cm.) = 1000 millimeters (1000 mm.). 

1 kilometer = 1000 meters (1000 m.) = 0.6214 mile. 

1 decimeter = 0.1 m. = 10 centimeters = 3.937 inches. 

1 meter = 1.094 yards = 3.286 ft. = 39.3/ in. 

Volume. 1 liter =1000 cubic centimeters (1000 c.c.) = a 
cube 10 cm. X 10 cm. X 10 cm. 

1 liter = 0.03632 cu. ft. = 61.03 eu. in. = 1.057 quarts (U. S.t 
or 1.13S quarts (Brit.) = 34.1 fl. oz. (U. S.) = 35.3 oz. (Brit.). 

1 fluid ounce (U. S.) = 29.57 c.c. 1 ounce (Brit.) =28.4 c.c. 

1 cu. ft. = 28.32 liters. 

Weight. 1 gram (g.) = wt. of 1 c.c. of water at 4° C. 1 kilo¬ 
gram = 1000 g. 

1 gram = 10 decigrams = 100 centigrams (100 cgm.) = 1000 
milligrams (1000 mgm.). 

1 kilogram = 2.205 lbs. avoird. (U. S. and Brit.). 

1000 kilograms = 2205 lbs. = 1 metric ton. 

1 lb. avoird. = 453.6 g. 

1 oz. avoird. (U. S. and Brit.) = 28.35 g. 100 g. = 3.5 oz. 


II. Temperatures Centigrade and Fahrenheit 

Upon the centigrade scale, the freezing-point of water is 0° C. 
and' the boiling-point 100° C. Upon the Fahrenheit scale, the 
same points are 32° F. and 212° F., respectively. The same 
interval is thus 100° on the one scale and 180° on the other. The 
degree Fahrenheit is therefore 10 %go or % of 1° Centigrade. 
Any temperatures can be converted by using the formulae: 

C.° = % (F. J - 32), F.° = % (C.°) + 32. 
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m. Vapor Pressures of Water 


Both the Fahrenheit (F.) or ordinary and the Centigrade (C.) tcmperolbres are given. 


V 

Tern p era iTre. 

Pressure, mm. 

V 

Temperature. 

_b_ 

Pressure, mm. 

i. 

F. 


P. 

c ; 

>32° 


4.6 

71.6° 

o22° 

■Hi FSw 

41 

5 

6.5 

• 73.4 

23 


46.4 

8 

8.0 - 

75.2 

" 24 


48.2 

9 

o . 8.6 

77.0, « 

25 


50.0 

10 

9.2 

, 78.8 

26 

25.1 

51.8 

11 

. 9.8 

” 80.6 

27 

26.5 

53.6 

12 

10.5 

„ 82.4 

28 

28.1 

55.4 

13 

11.2 

84.2 

29 

29.8 

57.2 

14 

11.9 

86.0 

30 

31.5 

59.0 

15 ' 

12.7 

87.8 

31 

33.4 

60.8 

16 

13.5 

89.6 

32 

.■ 35.4 

62.6 

17 

14.4 

91.4 

33 

37.4 

64.4 

18 

15.4 

93.2 

34 ■ 

39.6 

66.2 

19 

16.3 

95.0 

35 1 

41 A 

68.0 

20 

17.4 f 




69.8 

21 

18.5 

2i2.0 

ioo 

760.6 


IV. Prices of Important Chemicals 

> 

The prices quoted below are current prices in the New York 
market for January, 1923. Quotations in other cities or at other 
periods may, of course, vary considerably from the figures here 
givjsn, particularly iffider abnormal conditions such as prevailed 
during the Great War. The student will find this table of service 
in considering the economic side of many industrial processes 
discussed ir>. the text. „ 


Acid, Acetic, glach 

99.5% . 

Boric, crystals.... 
Hydrochloric, 

comnj’l, 20*°...f 
Hydrofluoric, 30%. 
Hydriodtc, sp. gr, 

1.150 . 

Nitric, 42° . 

<■ Phosphoric, 50%. 


66°, tanks . 

Oleum, «0% ... 
Alcohol, denatured... 

Alum. potash . 

Aluminium, 98-99%.. 
Ammonia, anhydrous 
cylinders ..... 
Ammonium nitrate... 
Ammonium sulphate. 
Aqua ammonia, 20°.'. 


1 


Antimony. 

100 lb. 

.100 lb. 

$12.00 

Arsenic, white . 

lb. 

lb. 

0.11 % 

Bismuth . 

lb. 



Blanc fixe, dry. 

lb. 

.300 lb. 

1.00 

Bleaching powder, 


, ' lb. 

0.06 

3£% . 

100 lb. 



Borax, crystals ...... 

lb. 

lb. 

2.25 

Bromine, pure . 

lb. 

lb. 

0.06 

Calcium carbide .. .. 

1b. 

• lb. 

C.08 

Calcium chloride, fused 

ton 

i# ton 

* 9.00 

Calcium phosphate, 


ton 

15.00 

mono. 

lb. 

ton 

18.00 

Carbon tetrachloride.. 

lb. 

gal. 

0.40 

Chlorine, liquid, cylin- 


hi. 

0.03 ft 

ders. 

lb. 

lb. 

0.23 

Copper, electrolytic.... 

lb. 



Olaphite, high grade 


lb. 

• 0.30 

crude . 

ton 

lb. 

0.10 

Iodine, resubllmed. 

. ib. 

100 lb. 

3.50 

I.ead .• ... 

lb. 

lb. 

0.07 

•Lead, white, dry. 

lb. 


$•6.50 

0.15 

2.60 

0.04 

2.00 
0.05 ft 
0*28 
0.04 ft 
23 4 00 

0.07 

0.10 

0.06 

0.14 

40.00 
4.50 
0.07 ft 
Q.O^ 
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Uttypooe ’na'of *' 
Magnesium, ,90% . 
Mercury, flat \S ... 
Ni*kcl, elcctn'ytlc 


Phosphorus, ro 1 
phosphorus, yenow 
Potassium bichromate 
carbonate 80-85% 
chlorate, crystals, 
chloride, ^ 0 % ■ 

hydroxide, 88-92 tfo 
nitrate ••••••»•• 

permanganate . 

Salt cake, bulk. 

Silver . 


$ 

0.07 

lb? 

1.00 \ 

75 lb. 

70.00 

lb. 

0.30 

lb. 

0.35 

re. 

0.30 

lb. 

0.10 

lb. 

0.05% 

lb. 

o.o*.; 

ton 

*15.00 

lb. 

* 0.07 

■ lb. 

0.07 

lb. 

0.17 

ton 

28.00 

oz. 

0.65 


s 1a a ua,fc: “at.'.'.'.'.:: wo mi 

s «sr e .::::::ioojb: 

nitrate, »r,%.1/0 b. 

’ aasv iir 

sulphide, 60%. fU8Cd 1fl0 !5- 

Steel bars ...* ton 

Sulphur, crude,...,.•• l °V- 

Tm . S; 

Zinc .. 


$*1.80 

3.50 
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Acetone, 437 
Acetylene, 439 
torch, 439 
Acid, acetic, 534 
antimonic, 670 
arsenic, 666 
arsenious, 667 
boric, 455 ' 
bromic, 313 
carbcnio, 441, 538 
carbonic, 424 
chlorauric, §28 
chloric, 309 
chlotoplatinic, 632 
chlorous, 309 
chrtfcnic, 677 
fluosllicic, 450 
formic, 437 
ydrazoic, 387 
ydriodie, 280 
ydrobromic, 275 
lydrochloric, 166-168 
composition of, 185 
lydrocyanic, 483 
lydrofluoric, 283 
tiy<te«ulphuric, 322 
hypochlorous, 182, 293-297 
hyponitrous, 400 
iodic, 313 

fhetaphosphoric, 410, 413 
nitriQ, 388-398 
nitrosylsulphuric, 340 
nitrous, 399 

orthophosphoric, 410-412 
osmic, 630 
palmitic, 545 
perchloric, 310 
perchromic, 292 
permanganic, 689 
persulphuric, 349 
phosphoric, 410 
phosphorous, 413 
picric, 598 

pyrophosphoric, 410, 413 
prussic, 483 
selenic, 353 

VAdd» an all Uatad under “acid' 


Acid, silicic, 461 
a-stannicj 637 
fi-sta*nic„638 
sulphuric* 336-348 
chamber preccss, 331-343 
concfptration, 343 
contact jhocess, 336-339 
fuming, 336, 347 
sulphurous, 334 
thiosulphuric, 348 
Acidic oxides, 83 
Acidimetry, 260 
Acids, 61, 167 
and anhydrides, 311 
‘fractions ionized,” 244 ,, 

of constant boiling-point, 166, 390 
organic, 437 

properties in solution, 223-229, 246 
strong, 244 
transition, 244 
weak, 245 
Actinium, 724 
^Activity, 43, 200-201 
order of, metals, 64 
non-metals, 284 
Adsorption, a30, 536 
Affinity, chemical, 200-201, 658 
Agate, 450 
Air, 368-375 
a mixture, 373 
carbon dioxide in, 371 
dust in, 372 
liquid, 374-375 
water vapor in, 309 
Alabaster, 500 ' ’ 

Alcohol, industrial, 533 
Alcohols, 436 
Aldehydes, 436 
Alkalies,-171 
Alkalimetry, 260 
Allotropic modifications/290 
Alloys, 474-476 
acid-resisting^ 677 
anti-friction, 475 
fusible, 671 
steel, 699 „ 

> 'lad aa$B under the eotlttve i radical. 
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Aluminates, 583 
Aluminium, 581-583 
carbide, 434 
salts of, 583-588 
Alumiuothc my, 583 
Alums, 584 
Alundum, 584 
Amalgams, 476 
Amethyst, 450 
Ammonia, 379-385 
-oxidation process, 395 
-soda process, 491 
Ammonio-copper salts, b n 4-608 
-silver talts, 622 
Ammonium amalgam, 486 
carbonate, 485 
hydroxide, 385 
molybdate, 683 
nitrate, 395, 400-aJl 
nitrite, 367 
salts of, 386, 485 
sulpharsenate, 667 
sulphides, 485 
sulphostannatc, 639 
Ammono-compounds, 617 
Amorphous substances, 106 
Ampere, 237 
Amylase, 533 

Analysis, qualitative, 458-464, 713- 
716 

volumetric, 262 

Analytical reactions, 458-464, 713-716 
Anhydrides, 83 

Animal life and nutrition, 642 
Arsons, 235 
Anode, 235 
Anthracene, 440 
Antimony, 668-669 
salts of, €39-671 
Appendix, 733-735 
Aqua regia, 398 
Aqueous tension, 48, 75 
correction for, 48 
of hydrates, 8 j 
A rg-ntic, see silver 
Argon, 376 
Arsenic, 663-664 
Arsine, 665 
Asphalt, 433 
Assaying, C28 
Atmosphere, 368-375 
Atomic, disintegration, 722 


Atomic weight of a new element, 
134 

weights, 97, 102-KV,, Inside ’.aclf 
cover 
Atoms, 99 
Attributes, 7 

B.T.C., 539 
Babbitt’s metal, 475 
Baking powders, 544 
soda, 491 
Barium, 507 
salt r o.’, 508-509 
Barometer, 45 
Bases, 83, 171 
fractions ionized, 244 
properties in solution, 223-229, 247 
Basic oxides, 83 
Batteries, see cells 
Bead tests, 413, 456 
Benzene, 440 
Benzine, 433 
Beryl, 559 

Bessemer process, 696 
Bicarbonates, 424 
Birkeland-Eyde process, 39i 
Bismuth, 671-672 
Black-lead, 417 
Blast furnace, 693-694 
Blau gas, 440 
Bleaching, 288, 297, 334 
powder, 296 
Blue-prints, 705 
Blue-stone, 608 

Boiling-point, acid of const» - 't, 166 
of liquids, 71 
of solutions, ,54, 228 
Bone black, 551 
Borax, 456 

Bordeaux mixture, 609 
Boron, 456 
Brass, 604 
Brin’s process, 508 
Bromine, 270-272 
oxygen acids, 313 
Bronze, 604 

Brownian movement, 553 
Bunsen burner, 445 
Burette, 261 
Butter, 546 
By-product coke, 538 


energy, 724 
numbers, 725 727 
structure, 729 

* Acids arc all listed tinder 


‘acid’ 


Cadmium, 565 
Caesium, 477 
Calcining, 332 

and aatts under the positive radical. 
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Welle, *w 
ialcium, 496 •• 
b.'oarbonate'501 
bisulphite, 3.<5 
caibide, 421 
carbonate., 497-495 
chloride, 496 
cyanamide, 505. 
fluoride, 497 
hydroxide, 499 
hydride, 496 
nitrate, 394 
oxide, 499 
phosphate, 527 
phosphide, 407 
silicate, 453 
sulphate, 50ff 
sulphide, 505 

Calculations, formul® from data, 122 
involving' weights, 123 
involving volumes, 188-190 
Calomel, 815 
Calorie; 72, 202 
large, 549 
Calorimeter, 202 
Camph<aa"“5 
Canale fl L 4441- 
Cane sup 47 
Caramel, flfc-■» 

Carbides, 420, 411 
Carbohydrates, 517 
Carbon, 416-419 
allotropic forms, 416-418 
dioxide, 421-425 
as "lant food, 512 
in air, 371 " 

properties, 422 ■ 
disulphide, 419 
ifionoxide, 426-429 
tetrachloride, 420 
Carbonates, 424 
Carbonyl chloride, 183, 428 
Carborundum, 420 
Carnallite, 528, 560 
Casein, 551 
Catalysis, 32 
Cathode, 235’ 

Catiofls, 235 
recognition of, 714-716 
Jell, Clark, 657 
combination, 649-652 
concentration, 659 
Daniell, 656 
displacement 652 
Edison, 661 * 


Cell, oxidation, 663 
storage, 660 
Weston, 656 
Celluloid, 595 
Cellulose, 514 
Cement, 587 
Cerium, 645 
Chalk, 497 - 
Charcoal, 536-537 - 
as adsorbent,’ $38 
Chamber process, 339-343 
Chemical change and energy, ,197- 
201 ,' • ' 

effect of temperature, 215 
reversible, 204 
speed of, 201 
varieties of, 168 

Chemical changes, concurrent, 312 
consecutive, 312 
Chemical equilibrium, 204-219 
displacement of, 213 
temperature and, 216 
Chemical properties, 28 
Chemical relations, 184 
Chemical units of weight, 102 
Chlorates, 308 
Chlorides, 473 
Chlorine, 174-184 
dioxide, 309 , 
monoxide, 294 
moleculht formula of, 187 
oxides and acids of, 307-311 
-water, 182, 294 
Chloroform, 436 
Chromic anhydride, 678 
salts, 680-082 
Chromite, 676 
Chromium, 675-677 
Chromous salts, 682 
Clav, 586 
Coal, 537-540 
gas, 537 
Cobalt, 707 
salts of, 708-789 • 

Coke, 539 

by-product ovens, 538 
Collodion, 595 

Colloidal ^suspensions, 553-554 
Columbium, 673 > 

Combination, 11 j 

Combining proportions, 37 
Combining weights, 94 
Combustion, preftrcntial, 428 
spontaneous, 44 J 
Complex ions, 806-608 


* Add* m all luted under “add” and aait^ under tU g^dtlvt radical. 
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Components, 6 
Composition, definition of, 39 
Compounds, 11 
Concurrent reactions, 312 
Conditions,*> 

Comiiictivif”, electrical, 226, 242 
Congo red, 263 
Consecutive reactions, 312 
Conservation of mass, 24 
Constituents, 11 , ■ 

Contact action, 32 
process, 336-339 
Copper, 601 604 
plating, 612 
refining, 613 
salts oi, 604-611 
Copperas, 702 
Cordite, 597 

Corrosive sublimate, 615 
Cotton, 514 
Coulomb, 237 
Couples, 658 

Cracking of oils, 435, 445 
Cream of tartar, 544 
-Critical temperature, 55, 77 
Cryolite, 281 
Crystallization, 148 
Crystal structure, 105-108 
ilupellation, 621 
Cupric salts, 604-61 1 
3uprous salts, 604-611 

Deacon’s process, 176 
Decantation, 17 
Decomposition, 19 
Deliquescence, 154 
Density, gases, 48 
solutions, 142 
vapor, 49 
Dextrous, 517 
Dewar flask, 375 
Dialysis, 554 
Diamond, 417 
Diatomaceoos earth, 450 
Diet, normal, 549 
Diffusion, 49, 52, 77, 143 
Digestion of foods, 544-548 
'Displacement, 59, 223, 240, 
valence by, 127, 134 
Dissociation, in gases, 121 
in solution, 233 
Distillation, 81 
fractional, 432 

Double decomposition, 168, 224, 
241, 255 

• Adds are all lifted under "add" 


Drugs, 594; 

Dust in air, 372 
Dyeirig, 590-592 
Dyestuffs, 593 
Dynamite, 598 

Faet?enware, 586 
Uartns, metals of the rare, 580 
Edison cell, 661 > 

Efflorescence, 85 
Electric energy, units, 647 
Electric furnace, 420 
Electrolysis, 65, 235 
quantities of electricity, 237 
Electrolytes, 226 
Electrolytic refining, 613, 857 
■Electromotive chemistry, 647 
scries, 240, 655 
Electrons, 266 
and equations, 303 
and oxidation, 300 
and valence, 267 
Electroplating, 624 
Electrotyping, 612 
Elements, 20, 21 
common, 22 

metallic and non-metallic, 34, 355 
periodic system, 358 
transmutation of, 724 
Emeralds, 559 
Emulsion, 138 
Endothermic reactions, 202 
Energy, 196-200 
and chemical activity, 200 
atomic, 724 
conservation of, 198 
internal, 19!) 
source of world's, 540 
Ensymes, 632 
Equations, 112 
balancing, 113, 301-305 
ionic, 234 

thermochemical, 202 
writing, 114, 301-305 
Equilibrium, 78 
characteristics, 78-79, 207-208, 
constant, 211 

displacement of, 213 , 

ionic, 249-254 
displacement of, 250, 253 
saturated solutions, 569 
liquid and vapor, 77-79 
' saturated solution, 156 
Equivalent weights, 64, 133 
Esters, "*37 

and nits under the posture radical. 
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Ithers, 436 
Ithyl acetal*, 437 
llkylene, 43^ 

Ivaporation, 48 
Exdthertnal reactions, 202 
Explosives. 598-598 | 

Extraction, 158 

'’ATS and <#L8, 5l5 
hydrolysis of, 546" \ * 
i'ehling’s solution, 609 
felspar, 5, 525 
fermentation, 532-535 
ferric salts, 702-704 
thiocyanate, 209, 705 
farosilicon, 448 
ferrous salts, 701-702 
sulphide, 18 
Fertilizers, 525-530 
Filter, Pafteur, 81 
Filtration, 17 
Fire-damp, 43l* 

Fire extinguishers, 425 
Fixation of nitrogen, 393 
Flam?, 441-446 
Flotation process, 603 
Flour, 5 • 

Fluor-spar, 497 
Fluorine, 281-282 
molecular stricture, 731 
Fluorite, 281 * 

Flux, 471 
Foods, 543 

fuel value of, 548-549 
jPollhaJilehyde, 436 
Formula, reaction, 116 
Formula), 110 • 

and valence, 129 
’ it calculations, 122 
makmg, 111 
graphic, 350 
molecular, 112, 116-119 
Formulation, of chemical equilib¬ 
rium, 210-211 

of double decomposition, *241, 
*255 . 

of hydrolysis, 324, 469 
of Ionization, 234 
of neutralization, 258 
of precipitation, 256 
Fractions ionized, data, 244 
Freezing mixtures, 155 
Freezing-point of liquids, 73-74 
of solution* 155_ 228 
Fructose, 517 

•Adds are all bated under “add” 


Fuels, 535-540 
Furnace, electric, 420 

G.M.V., 91 
Gaillard tower, 344 
Galena, 640 
Gallium, 580 
Jalvanizcd iron’ 563, 658 
laraet, 45a 
las, blau, 44t 
coal, 537 
-lighters, 615 
’.oil, 440 . t 
perfect? 5? 
producer, 426 
water, 486 
carburettai, 445 
Erases, density, 48, 190 
laws of, 46-47 
liquefaction, »54 
measurement, 44 
mixed, 47 

properties of, 51-56 
solubilities of, 157 
Gasoline, 433 
Gay-Lussac tower, 342 
Gelatine, 548 
German silver, 604 
Germanium, 634 
Glass, 453-455 * 
etching, 283 
pyrex, 455 
quartz, 451 
uranium, 684 
water, 451 
Glover tow*r, 342 
Glucinum, 559 
Glucose, 516 
Gluten, 5 
Glycerine, 545 
Gold, 626-629 
salts of, 628 

Gram-molecular volume, 91, 101 

Granite, 4 

Grape-sugar, 517 

Graphic formula), 350 

Graphite, 417 

Guan 6 , §26 

Guncotton, 597 

Gunpowder, 481 

Gypsum, 500 

Haber process, 310-382 
Halbgen derivative^. of hydrocar¬ 
bons, 435 
family, 270-284 

Hnd uils under tie go liter* radical. 
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Hard water, 501-504 
Heat, animal, 370, 548 
of neutralization, 259 
of solution, 150 
of vapor/ition, 74 
thermochemistry, 202 
Heavv-spar, S07 
Heliufn, 376 .. 

Heterogeneous systems,'212 
Homogeneous system’s, 212 
Ilopcalite, 429 \ 

Household ammonia, 386 
Humidity, 309 
Hydrates, 84 
Hydrazine, 386 
Hydrocarbons, 431-441 
cracking of, 435, 445 
saturated, 431-435 
unsaturatcd, 430-440 
Hydrogen, 58-68 
chemical properties, 67 
commercial sources, 66 
dissociation of, 118 
from water gas, 427 
-ion, 246 

molecular formula, 187 
physical properties, 66 
position in periodic system, 364 
preparation, 58-6^, 
structure of atom, 266 
Hydrogen bromide, 272-274 
Hydrogen chloride, properties, 165- 
166 

composition by volume, 185-187 
preparation, 161-164 
Hydrogen fluoride, 282 
iodide, 278-279 
rieroxide, 290-293 
sulphide, 320-323 
Hydwlysis; 274, 469 
of salts, 324-327 
Hydrolyte, 496 
Hydrone, 59 - 

Hydro»ide-ien, 217 
Hypo, 348 
Hypochlorites, 295 
Hypochlorous anhydride, 294, 30/ 
Hypothesis, 26 
Avogadro’s, ,89 
Ionic, 2?3 

Kinetic-Molecular, 51-56, 76 
Ice, 73 

heat of fusiCn, 73 , 

Indicators, 262 

• Adda are all listed under ‘acid” 


Indium, 510 
Inert t gases, 376 
Ink, printers’ and India, 444 
writing, 706 
Invar, 700 

Iodic anhydride, 31 4 
Iodine, 275-277 
union of hydrogen and, 277 
Iodoform, 280 
Iodothyrin, 285) 
ion-product constant, 570 
Ionic equations, 234 
equilibria, 249-254 
Ionization, 232-246 
activity and, 244 
• degree of, 244 
oxidation and, 300 
questions answered, 264 
Ions, and conductivity, 242' 
and displacement, 240 
and double decomposition, 241 
and electrolysis, 2o5 
and electrons, 266 
and valence, 267. 
complex, 606-608 
migration of, 237 
Iridium, 630 
Iron, 692-701 
Bessemer process, 696 
carbonyls, 706 
cast, 694< 

galvanized, 563, 658 
metallurgy, 693 
open-hearth process, 897 
passive, 701 
Russia, 700«. 
salts of, 701-707 
wrought, 695 
Isoprene, 488 
Isotopes, 727-728 

I' 

Kainite, 483 
Kaolin, 586 
Kerosene, 433 
Ket/nes, 437 
Kindling conditions, 40 
Kipp apparatus, 62-63 1 
Krypton, 377 

Lactose, 517 
Lakes, 592 
Lampblack, 444 
Lard, 546 
Laughing gas, 400 
Laundry, hard -water in, 504 
and salts undsr tbs positive radical. 
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ccynbining weights, 94 


conservation of mass, 24 
Dalton’s "47 * 
definite proportions, 23 
Dulong and Pettit's, 104 
Faraday’s, 237 \ • 

Gay-Lussac’s, 72, 88 
Hemy’s, 157 • 

Le Chatelier’s, 218 
multiple proportions, 95 
of chemical change, 10 
qf component substances, 6 
of molecular concentration, 210 
of j#utilion, 158 
of solubility product, 570 
periodic^ 360 
Raou lt’s, 153 
Van't - Hoff's* 216 

jaws gf gases, "deviations from, 54- 

,e Blanc process, 490 
,ead, q,39-641 
accumulator, 660, 
from radium, 723 
from thorium, 727 
pencils, 418 a 
salts of, 641-844 
fhite, 643 
Lime, 499 

Liquids, properties of, 76 
LifVrgn 642 
Clthiun^ 493 
Lithopone, 508 
Litmus, 262 
■ • 

Maqnauum, 582 
Magnesium, 559 
nitride, 367 
salts of, 560 
Malachite, 602 
Maltose, 517 
Manganese, 684-686 
dioxide, 686 
Manganic salts, 687 
Manganin, 476 
Manganites, 688 
Manganous salts, 687 
Manure, 529 
Marsh, gas, 434 
Marsh’s test, 665 
Mass, conservation 4>f, 24 

• Adds us all listed under “acid’ 


Matches, 406 
Matrix, 475 

kMatter, states of, 74 

structure and behavior of, 51, 77, 
105 v 

Meker burner, 445 
Melting-point, definition, 73 # 
Mendelejeffis periodic system, 357- 
365 ’ 

Mercuric oxidte Ifi, 616 
Mercury, 61345*5 
.saltf of, 611-617 , 

Jietallii? eicifients, 84, *355, 466-476, 
7131/16 . 

Metals, electromotive series _of, 240 
extractiofi, 471 
mclting-poiAs, 467 
occurrence, 470 
order of activity, 64 
physical pro(fcrties, 466-468 
potential differences, 655 
Methane. 434 
Methyl orange, 263 
Mgtric system, 733 . 

Mica, 4, 453 
Microcosmic salt, 413 
Migration of ions, 237 
Milk, 543 
Minium, 642 , 

Mirrors, silvering, 624 
Mixtures, 6 
Molar solutions, 142 
Molasses, 534 
Mole, 142 

number of molecules in, (1 
Molecular Concentration, law of 
210 

Molecular equations, interpreta¬ 
tions, 120 • 

Molecular formula;, 112,116-149 
Molecular hypothesis, 51-56 
Molecular weights, 91 
by freezing-pointr 155, 291 
of compound*, 148 
of elements, 93, 116 
Molybdenum, 683 
Mond process, 711 
Moner metal, 709 
Mortar, 500 
Mustard gas, 599 

Naphtha, 433 
Naphthalene, 44# 

Nelson cell, J70 
Neon, 377 

#nd islC under ttft positive 
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'Neutralization, 268 
heat of, 259 
Nickel, 709-710 
salts of, 710-711 
Niton, 377 • 

Nitric, anhydride, 390 
Nitric oxide, 391 
Nitridks, 367 
Nitro-liine, 505 
Nitrogen, 366-368 „ « 

compounds as fertilizers, 526 
tetroxide, 392 
trichloride,<,387 
Nitroglycerine, 590 
Nitrosyl chloride, '398 
Nitrous 1 ..tihydndc, 399 
oxide, 400 * 

Nomenclature, 133, 308 
Non-electrolytes, 231 
Non-metallic elements, 84, 3£ 
458-464 

order of activity, 284 
electromotive series, 656 
Normal solutions, 142 

Octaves, law of, 356 
Oil, cotton seed, 546 
of vitriol, 344 
refining, 432 
shale, 433 
Olefines, 438 
Oleum, 336, 347 
Open-hearth process, 697 
Osmium, ( p30 
Osmosis, 521 

Ospiotic,,pressure, 522-524 
Oxidation, 40 
and reduction, 290-301 
Oxjdes, acidic and basic, 83 
order of stability, 65 
Oxidising dgents, 177, 286 
Oxone, 32 
Oxygen, 28-37 
chemical properties, 35 
history •of," 28 > 
mgmber of sulphur family, 354 
molecular formula, 99, 120 
physical properties, 34 
preparation o\ 30 
uses of, 42 - 

Ozone, 286 b290 

Paint, 644 
lithopone, 508 , 

luminous, 5Q5 
permanent white, 508 

* Acids are all lisfed nader ;,'ac 


Palladium, $30 
Paper, 514 
sizing, 584 
Paraffin, 433 

series of hydrocartons, 431-435 
Pariss green, 611 
Pf rke]s process, 620 • 

Pasteur filter, 8l 
Pauling process, 3P4 
Pearl 4sh, 482 , 

Perchlorates, 3l0 
.Perchloric anhydride, 311 
Perfumes, 593 
Ppriodvc system, 357-361 
' applications of, 362 
' defects of, 363 
■ l‘'ermutite, 503 
Peroxides, 292 
Petrol, 433 
I, Petroleum, 432 

refining of, 432-433 
Phenolphthalein, 17? 

Phenols, 441 
Phosgene, 183 
Phosphate rock, 527 
Phosphine, 407 
Phosphoniuin iodide, 408 
Phosphoric anhycfiide, 409 
Phosphorus, 402-406 
acids of, 410 

compounds as fertilizers, 527 
pentachloride, 121, 210-211 
pentoxide, 409 
trichloride, 409 
tribromide, 273 
tri-iodide, 278 
vapor, 122 1 
Photography, 625 
Physical properties, 6, 33, 35 
Physics in chemistry, 25 
Picture restoring, 293 . _ 

Plants and carbon dioxide, 512 
and the soil, 521 
Plaster of Paris, 501 
Plastics, 594-596 
Platinum, 630-632 
as catalyst, 336, 395 ( 631 
family of metals, 629 
Plumbago, 417 

Polar and non-polar compounds, 73l 
Polarization, 657 
Polonium, 724 
Polysulphides, 330 
Porcelain, 586 
Portlan4cement*587 “> 
and salts nndar tie positive radical 
(. 
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’otash, 482 * 

’otassium, 477 
alum, 380 
‘bicarbonate, 483 
bisulphite, 1 335 
bitartrate, 484 
bromide, 479 
carbonate, 482 
chlorate,,30, 308, 480 
chloride, 478, 528 » 
chromate, 677 ' 

cobalticyanide, 709 
cobaltinitrite, 709 
cuprocyanide, 611 
cyanide, 483 
dichromate, 678 
* ferricyanide, 705 
ferrocyanide, 704 
fluftjides, 479 
hydroxide, 479 
hypochlorite, 295 
ioankf 47% 
manganate % b88 
nitrate, 481 
o^jdes, 480'-^., 
pCTChlorate, 310 
permanganate, 689 
salts as fertilisers, 528 
sulphate, 483, 528 
tri-iodide, 

Potential differences, single, 654-656 
Botentials, decomposition, 657 
Precipitates, description of, 165 j, 
Precipitation, in presence of acids, 
578 

■' formulation of, 256 
theory of, 571-575 
Pressure, atmospHhric, 45 
, osmotic, 522-524 
partial, 47 
vapor, 75, 153, 734 
Producer gas, 426 
Promoters, 427 
Properties, chemical, 33 
physical, 6, 33, 35 
Proteins, 548 
Protbns, 2gfi 
Prussian blue, 704 
Pyrene, 420 
Pyrex, 455 
Pyrite, 704 

Qoautativb analysis, 458-464, 742- 
716 

Quantitative* experiments,39 


0EX 

Quartation, 629 
Quartz, 5, 450 
Quartz glass, 451 
Quicklime, 499 


Radicals, 61, 222, 22^ , 

positive and negative, 61, 222 
valence of, 729 
Radioactive elements, 723 
Radioactivity, 720-723 
Radium, 7lS-?26 
Reactions,‘/oncurrent, 312 
comgicuture, 312 . 

’ revemb!* 85*204 
Reaction formula, 115 
Realga rfj667 

Reduction Vnd oxidation, 68, 298- 
301 

Refrigeration, 383 
Relations, chemical, 184 
Respiration, 371 
Reverberatory furnace, 695 
Reversible reactions, 85, 204 
Rhodium, 630 
Roasting, 332 • 

Rochelle salt, 545 
Rock crystal, see Quart*, 

Root nodules, 526 
’ Rouge, 703 
Rubber, synthetic, 488 
Rubidium, 477 
Ruling, 8, 9, 12 
Ruthenium, 630 

Sal ammoniac, 485 
Salt, common, 161, 488 
Saltpeter, *481 
Chile, 388 
Salts, 221 
acid, 247 
basic, 247 
complex, 564, 602 
double, 247 
fractions ionizeu’ 244 
mixed, 247* * 

properties in solution, 283-229. 
247 

Sandstone, 453 
Saponification, 55> 

Saturated solution*, 155 
Saturation, 140 • 

Sehbnherr process, 394 
Scientific metfyjd, 27 
. Selenite, 500 
Selenium, 852 


♦ Adds are all listed under "acid" and fits under .the positive radical. 
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Sewage, 41 
Shale,.433 

Siemens-Martin process, 897 
Silica gel, 452 
Silicates, 451-453 
Silicon, <148 \ 

dioxide, 450 t 
tetrachloride, 449 
tetrafluoride, 449 
Silk* artificial, 515, , 

Silver, 620-622. ' t . 

complex compounds, t^2 
salts of, 622424 
Slag, 471 

Smoke'ess powder, 597 
Soap, 551-533 
Soda, washing, 491 
Sodium, 487 

-ammonium phosphate, 412 
bicarbonate, 491-492 1 
carbonate, 489-492 
chloride, 161, 488 
cyanide, 506 
hydride, 488 
hydroxide, 169-1V2 
hyposulphite, 493 
iodate, 312 
metaphosphate, 413 
nitrate, 489 
orthophosphates, 41S! 
oxides, 489 
palmitate, 551 
peroxide, 31, 489 
persulphate, 349 
silicate, 451 
sulpha tef 492 
tetraborate, 456 
thiosulphate, 492 
Solid!, properties of, 105 
Solubilities, tKble of, Inside jront 
cover 

Solubility, gases, 157 
measurement of^.141 
Prod'-:- 570 . , 

temperature and, 147 
unit# to express, 142 
plution, 137-158 
dissociation in, 233 
heat of, 150 * 

of insoluble salts by acids, 575 
physical or’chemical, 144 
saturated, 155 
solid, 139 < 

supersaturated, c 149 
volume changes in, 152 1 
* Adds are aU listed> under “e^td” 


Solutions, bqfling-poiitfl, 154' 
densities, 142 
reening-pointa, 155 
deal, 144 
molar, 142 
normt.I, 142 , 
standard, 261 ’ 
vtipor tension, 153 
Solvay process, 491 ® 

Solvents,* 139 ■ 

mfluence of solute on, 152 
,part in ionization, 263 
Specific hfc^t, 72, 104 
Specific properties, 3 
Sfeed of chemical reactions, 201 
effect of temperature, 215 
Sj/ntharoscope, 721 
Sponges, 450 
Stability, 43 
Stalactites, 499 
Starch, 5, 515-516 
digestion of, 544 
fermentation of, 533 •• 
iodine test for, 515 
States of matter, 74' 

Steam, 74 
Stearin, 546 
Steel, 696-699 
alloys, 699 
Stellite, 707 
Stereotype mptal, 669 
Stibine, 669 
'Strontium, 507 

Structure of matter, 51, 77, 105 
Sublimation, 276 
Substance, 4 e \ 

Substances, amorphous, 106 
compound and simple, 20 
Substitution, 183, 435 
Sucrase, 532 
Sucrose, 517 
Sugar, 517-519 
cane, 517 
invert, 518 
refining, 518 

Sugars, fermentation of, 532 
list of common, 517 c 
Sulphates, 347 
Sulphate-ion, 346 
Sulphides, 323, 473 
action of acidi on, 327 
Sulphites, 335 
Sulphur, 316-320 
acids of, 348 
dioxide,'<32-334 e 
»uji salt* under the positive redict 



Sulphur monochloride/349 
trioxide, 336 , 

3ulphuryl chloride, ^49 
Superphosphate, 527'^ 
fupersaturadon, 149 v '*< 

Suspensions. 138 
colloidal, 138, 563-554 
Symbols, 109 

T. N. T., 598 ’ - 

Tanning, chrome, 680 
Tantalum, 673 
Tartar-emetic, 670 
Tellurium, 353 
Temperature, absolute, 47 
critical, 55 

effec.t on solubility, 147 
Temperatures, Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit, 734 
TetnpcHng, 699 
Tengile strength, 467 
Tension, aqueous, 75, 734 
Tests, 37 
Thallium, 580 
Thermite, 583 
Thermochemistry. 202 
Thorium, 645 
Tin, 634-636 
salts of, 636-639 
Titanium, 6 / "> 

Titration, 262 
Toluene, 440 
Toxic gases, 536, 598 
smokes, 536 

,1 '-<*nsition points, 74, 318 
Trinitrotoluene, 598 
Tungsten, 683 , 

Turnbull’s blue, 705 
Twitchell process, 547 

tl’nTftAMARINB, 587 
Ultramicroscope, 553 
Units, electrical, 237, 647 
of measurement, 733 
Uranium, 684 
radioactivity of, 723 
Urea, 5iJ 

Valence, 127-132, 268 
and atomic structure, 729-731 
and electrons, 267 
and equations, 301 
and formulae, 129 
and oxidation, 300 
Vanadium, 673 -> 

•Acids are all listed under “Mil” 
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Vapor, density, measurement of, 49 
Vapor pressure, 75 
of solutions, 153, 228 
Vaporization, 74 
Vaseline, 433 
Ventilation, 370 
Verdigris, 611 
Vermilion, 617 
Vinegar, 534 
Viscose, 555 
Vitamins, $>0 
Volt, 237 J 

Voluble, 3rain-moleCular, 91, 101 
Volumetric analysis, 262 

Washing \oda, 491 
Water, 70-66 
as solvent, 79 
association of, 144 
chemical properties, 81 
coagulation process, 585 
composition by volume, 71 
by weight, 70 
hard, 501-504 . 
ionization of, 245 
physical properties, 72 
purification of, 80,81,585 
softening of, 503-504 
vapor in p i r, 368 
pressure of, 369, 734 
Water-gas, 426 
carburetted, 445 
Water-glass, 451 
Waters, natural, 80 
Weights, at anic, 97, 1011-104 
combining, 94 
equivalent, 133 
formula, 122 
molecular, 91 
Welsbach lamp, 443 
mantles, 645 

Wood, distillation of, 535 
Wood’s metal, 571 
Wool, 551 

X-rays, 725 
Xenon, 377 
Xylene, 440 

Yeast, 632 

Zinc, 561-565 1 
salts of, 563-535 
Zymase, 532 

and)salts under tbs positive radical 









